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PREFACE. 


[ENTLE  READER,— It  is  customary  to  omit  pre- 
faces. I  beg  you  to  make  an  exception  in  my 
particular  case ;  I  have  something  I  really  want 
>jSl^  to  say.  I  have  an  object  in  this  book,  more 
ja  than  the  mere  telling  of  a  story,  and  you  can 
always  judge  of  a  book  better  if  you  compare  it 
with  the  author's  object  My  object  is  to  interpret  to  the 
world  the  New  England  life  and  character  in  that  particular 
time  of  its  history  which  may  be  called  the  seminal  period. 
I  would  endeavour  to  show  you  New  England  in  its  uid-iid, 
before  the  hot  suns  of  modem  progress  had  developed  its 
sprouting  germs  into  the  great  trees  of  to-day. 

New  England  has  been  to  these  United  States  what  the 
Dorian  hive  was  to  Greece.  It  has  always  been  a  capital 
country  to  emigrate  from,  and  North,  South,  East,  and  West 
have  been  populated  largely  from  New  England,  so  that 
the  seed-bed  of  New  England  was  the  seed-bed  of  this 
great  American  Republic,  and  of  all  that  is  likely  to  come 
©fit 

New  England  people  cannot  be  thus  interpreted  without 
calling  into  view  many  grave  considerations  and  necessitat- 
ing some  serious  thinking. 


ir  PREFACI. 

In  doing  this  work,  I  have  tried  to  make  my  mind  as  still 
and  passive  as  a  looking-gUss  or  a  mountain  lake,  and  then 
to  give  >-ou  merely  the  images  reflected  there.  I  desire  that 
>x)u  should  sec  the  characteristic  persons  of  those  times,  and 
hear  them  talk ;  amd  sometimes  I  have  taken  an  author's 
liberty  of  explaining  their  characters  to  you,  and  telling  you 
why  they  talked  and  lived  as  they  did. 

My  studies  for  this  object  have  been  Pre-Raphaelite, — 
taken  from  real  characters,  real  scenes,  and  real  incidents. 
And  some  of  those  things  in  the  story  which  may  appear 
most  romantic  and  hke  fiction  are  simple  renderings  and 
applications  of  facts. 

Anyone  who  may  be  curious  enough  to  consult  Rev.  Elias 
Nason's  book,  called  "Sir  Charles  Henry  Frankland,  or 
Boston  in  the  Colonial  Times,"  will  there  see  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  manor-house  which  in  this  story  is  called 
the  Dench  House.  It  was  by  that  name  I  always  heard  it 
spoken  of  in  my  boyhood. 

In  portraying  the  various  characters  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, I  have  tried  to  maintain  the  part  simply  of  a  sym> 
pathetic  spectator.  I  propose  neither  to  teach  nor  preach 
through  them,  any  farther  than  any  spectator  of  life  is 
preached  to  by  what  he  sees  of  the  workings  of  human 
nature  around  him. 

Though  Calvinist,  Anninian,  High-Church  Episcopalian, 
sceptic,  and  simple  believer  all  speak  in  their  turn,  I  merely 
listen,  and  endeavour  to  understand  and  fiuthfiilly  represent 
the  inner  life  of  each.  I  myself  am  but  the  observer  and 
reporter,  seeing  much,  doubting  much,  questioning  much, 
and  believing  with  all  my  heart  in  only  a  very  few  things. — 
And  so  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

HORACE  HOLYOKE. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


^ — 

I  INGE  the  author  of  this  work  first  appeared  before 
the  English  public,  changes  have  occurred  such 
as  few  are  permitted  to  see  in  a  lifetime. 

The  whole  of  the  mighty  system  of  wrong  and 
injustice,  of  which  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin**  was  an 
imperfect  shadow,  has  passed  away  like  a  dream 
of  the  night  America  stands  forth  at  this  hour,  in  theory  as 
well  as  in  practice,  devoted  to  liberty.  That  system  of  human 
slavery  which  seemed  so  impregnable,  supported  by  such  a 
power  of  wealth  and  by  such  political  strength,  has  suddenly 
and  in  an  hour  broken  up,  and  dissolved,  and  passed  away, 
and  there  is  found  no  more  place  for  it. 

In  offering  once  more  a  book  to  English  friends,  the  author 
is  saddened  by  the  remembrance  how  many  in  whom  it  was 
her  good  fortune  to  find  sympathetic  readers  in  1850  are  gone 
from  the  hearths  and  homes  of  England  to  return  no  more. 

In  every  circle  and  rank  of  life  she  can  recall  those  whose 
sympathy  and  approval  was  dear  to  her,  who  are  here  no 
more. 

Last  in  the  list,  not  least,  is  the  name  of  that  illustrious 
lady  who  stood  forth  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  in 
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an  hour  when  the  fate  of  that  cause  looked  darkest  and  most 
doubtful,  and  whose  friendship  was  one  of  the  dearest  trea- 
sures which  England  had  to  give. 

Though  her  eye  has  for  ever  closed  to  earth,  and  she  will 
never  read  these  lines,  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  to 
inscribe  this  book  as  an  offering 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OLDTOWN  AND  THE  MINISTER. 

has  always  been  a  favourite  idea  of  mine,  that 
there  is  so  much  of  the  human  in  every  man,  that 
the  life  of  any  one  individual,  however  obscure,  if 
really  and  vividly  perceived  in  all  its  aspirations, 
struggles,  failures,  and  successes,  would  com- 
mand the  interest  of  all  others.  This  is  my  only 
apology  for  offering  my  life  as  an  open  page  to 
the  reading  of  the  public. 

Besides  this,  however,  every  individual  is  part  and  parcel 
of  a  great  picture  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives  and  acts, 
and  his  life  cannot  be  painted  without  reproducing  the  pic- 
ture of  the  world  he  lived  in  ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
my  life  might  recall  the  image  and  body  of  a  period  in  New 
England  most  peculiar  and  most  interesting,  the  impress  of 
which  is  now  rapidly  fading  away.  I  mean  the  anti«railroad 
times, — ^the  period  when  our  own  hard,  rocky,  sterile  New 
England  was  a  sort  of  half  Hebrew  theocracy,  half  ultra-de- 
mocratic republic  of  little  villages,  separated  by  a  pathless 
ocean  from  all  the  civilisation  and  refinement  of  the  Old 
World,  forgotten  and  unnoticed,  and  yet  burning  like  live 
coals  under  this  obscurity  with  all  the  fervid  activity  of  an 
intense,  newly-kindled,  peculiar,  and  individual  life. 

My  early  life  lies  in  one  of  these  quiet  little  villages,— that 
of  Oldtown,  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  as  pretty  a  village  as 
ever  laid  itself  down  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  a  tranquil  riven 


Tie  am:2  wis  icis  :i —••s:  :-T:.rii  r.:.;crT?i  nzi^  zot7T*i 

i  9  **':.»af  c>*Trl'.  wzi  zniir-*  i  'wjzi:^:::^  rir^^-  ilrn^r:  sett 

ir.-»a_~  V  :»iii-  -v-rr  fcrnr;  rv :  i  rrr:  iLm^:'i «^  ':^d  —  ^reca 
h«vV.-»i.  -r  pi£nii4-d  ;-    rr^frr  i_  t:c*  .  -^il'f  j>3«  alcn^ 

ir  ."**--  'l-iiil-  'jiTzy.'t^  •w'.Li  s^  :r:  -ri-.'c  jri-z.  ^Tiss. '■iscre 

r.i  •-*..  ■■;:."•  5;:..r*-  .u  ir=:r".-  :.-■-—  ::  ijie-if  ir^vi  scils  :rr  ihe 
%>_.*>.«'  c/  ir.*  Zj'.ry^  ir.  1  the  vin:-?  :irz:-T.i^:r<  which 

tzA  A'^.'itrr.y.  irA  Isntl  Scnz  5  scrrf.  "shir:  e*.  irviii-^^  was 
v^>i,  ir'.rr.  h.vt-r.,ir.cl-:5  -p  :;  c:Lrr-:r.:  z*fil-^  -fcitrtf  :b«  post- 
'yffi."^  »i.t  ic.*^-.  ir.i  vT.'iTt  in?  3.  jTer-nl  excb-i-^e  cf  cews, 
i\  ?K*  'i.nV'tr.t  fsrT-:-»irz:r_5  stz-ro  h.:::*iic  jrj-ni  the  door, 
ac/i  :rwt;r 'yTrr.^r-.  sp^r.:  a.  .ois-r-  ~::r.e-: :-  d:5C--5iir  -  pcl::ics 
f,r  xytf.'.W/y  iz'^.zn  :h*  rep  cf  cccr.sh  cr  n-arkeref  oarrels, 
»hil«  thtir  •mivtM.rA  diughtcrs  were  sh:pp:r.;:  among  the 
#ire%%  ;j'yyi?  and  nbbor.s.  on  the  other  side  cf  the  store. 
Next  U/  the  store  was  the  tavern.— 'si-i'Ji  a  tall  s-^r.-p^'^*  ^hich 
uttA  Uf  creak  and  flap  in  the  summer  winds.  w::h  a  leisurely, 
rwih,  easy  v>rt  of  note  of  invitatior, — ^a  broad  verar.da  in  front, 
with  t^rrichev— an  open  tap-room,  where  gre.i:  bant?ls  of  beer 
were  lce|>t  on  draft,  and  a  bar  where  the  various  articles  pro- 
u.n^ftfi  \r/  the  temperance  society  were  in  those  days  allowed 
Mt  ojy:n  afid  r'rspectable  standing.  This  tavern  veranda  and 
Uip-ffftiXfi  was  another  general  exchange,  not  in  those  days  held 
in  the  ill  rijpijte  of  iuch  resorts  now.  The  minister  himself, 
in  all  the  inaj^nificence  of  his  cocked  hat  and  ample  clerical 
sirig,  with  his  K^ld-hea/led  cane  in  his  hand,  would  sometimes 
fcfep  into  the  tap-room  of  a  cold  winter  morning,  and  order  a 
iniijf  of  flip  from  obsequious  Amaziah  the  host,  and,  while  he 
sjpjK^d  It,  would  lecture  with  a  severe  gravity  a  few  idle, 
I  iKK^'l  f'llows  who  were  spending  too  much  time  in  those 
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seductive  precincts.  The  clergy  in  those  days  felt  that  they 
never  preached  temperance  with  so  warm  a  fervour  as  be- 
tween the  comfortable  sips  of  a  beverage  of  whose  temperate 
use  they  intended  to  be  shining  examples.  The  most  vivid 
image  of  respectability  and  majesty  which  a  little  boy  bom 
in  a  Massachusetts  village  in  those  early  days  could  form  was 
the  minister.  In  the  little  theocracy  which  the  Pilgrims 
established  in  the  wilderness,  the  ministry  was  the  only  order 
of  nobility.  They  were  the  only  privileged  class,  and  their 
voice  it  was  that  decided  ex  cathedra  on  all  questions  both  in 
Church  and  State,  from  the  choice  of  a  Governor  to  that  of 
the  district-school  teacher. 

Our  minister,  as  I  remember  him,  was  one  of  the  cleanest, 
most  gentlemanly,  most  well-bred  of  men, — never  appearing 
without  all  the  decorums  of  silk  stockings,  shining  knee  and 
shoe  buckles,  well-brushed  shoes,  immaculately  powdered 
wig,  out  of  which  shone  his  clear,  calm,  serious  face,  like  the 
moon  out  of  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oldtown  was  originally  an  Indian  town,  and  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Indian  tribes  had  pos- 
sessed the  beautiful  tracts  of  meadow  and  upland  farms  that 
bordered  the  Sepaug  River.  Here  the  g^eat  apostle  of  the 
Indians  had  established  the  first  missionary  enterprise  among 
them,  under  the  patronage  of  a  society  in  England  for  the 

f>ropagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts ;  here  he  had 
aboured  and  taught  and  prayed  with  a  fervour  which  bowed 
all  hearts  to  his  sway,  and  gathered  from  the  sons  of  the 
forest  a  church  of  devoted  Christians.  The  harsh  guttural 
Indian  language,  in  the  fervent  alembic  of  his  loving  study, 
was  melted  into  a  written  dialect ;  a  Bible  and  hymn-book 
and  spelling-book  seemed  to  open  a  path  to  an  Indian  litera- 
ture- He  taught  them  agriculture,  and  many  of  the  arts  and 
trades  of  civilised  life.  But  he  could  not  avert  the  doom 
which  seems  to  foreordain  that  those  races  shall  dry  up  and 
pass  away  with  their  native  forests,  as  the  brook  dries  up  when 
the  pines  tind  hemlocks  which  shaded  its  source  are  torn 
away. 

In  my  boyhood,  three  generations  had  passed  since  the 
apostle  died.  The  elms  which  two  grateful  Indian  catechu- 
mens had  set  out  as  little  saplings  either  side  of  his  gateway 
were  now  two  beautiful  pillars,  supporting  each  their  firma- 
ment of  leafy  boughs,  and  giving  a  grand  air  of  scholarly 
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retirement  to  the  plain,  old-fashioned  parsonage ;  but  the 
powerful  Indian  tribe  had  dwindled  to  a  few  scattered  families, 
living  an  uncertain  and  wandering  life  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
thrift  and  civilisation  of  the  whites. 

Our  minister  was  one  of  those  cold,  clear-cut,  polished  crys- 
tals that  are  formed  in  the  cooling  dow^n  of  society,  after  it 
has  been  melted  and  purified  by  a  great  enthusiasm.  Nobody 
can  read  Dr  Cotton  Mather's  biography  of  the  first  ministers 
of  Massachusetts,  without  feeling  that  they  were  men  whose 
whole  souls  were  in  a  state  of  fusion,  by  their  conceptions  of 
an  endless  life ;  that  the  ruling  forces  which  impelled  them 
were  tlie  sublimities  of  a  world  to  come  ;  and  that,  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  possible  as  perfect  faith  in  the  eternal  and  invisi- 
ble, and  perfect  loyalty  to  God  and  to  conscience,  these  men 
were  pervaded  by  it. 

More  than  this,  many  of  them  were  men  of  a  softened  and 
tender  spirit,  bowed  by  past  afflictions,  who  had  passed 
through  the  refining  fires  of  martyrdom,  and  came  to  this 
country,  counting  not  home  or  kindred  dear  to  them,  that 
they  might  found  a  commonwealth  for  the  beloved  name  and 
honour  of  One  who  died  for  them.  Christo  et  EccUsia,  was 
the  seal  with  which  they  consecrated  all  their  life-work,  from 
the  founding  of  Harvard  College  down  to  the  district  school 
in  every  village.  These  men  lived  in  the  full  spirit  of  him 
who  said,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live : 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me;"  and  the  power  of  this 
invisible  and  mighty  love  shed  a  softening  charm  over  the 
austere  grandeur  of  their  lives.  They  formed  a  common- 
wealth where  open  vice  was  wcllnigh  impossible  ;  where  such 
landmarks  and  boundaries  and  buttresses  and  breastworks 
hedged  in  and  defended  the  morality  of  a  community,  that  to 
go  very  far  out  of  the  way  would  require  some  considerable 
mgenuity  and  enterprise. 

The  young  men  grew  up  grave  and  decorous  through  the 
nursing  of  church,  catechism,  and  college,  all  acting  in  one 
line  ;  and  in  due  time  many  studious  and  quiet  youths  stepped, 
in  regular  succession,  from  the  college  to  the  theological  course, 
and  thence  to  the  ministry,  as  their  natural  and  appointea 
work.  They  received  the  articles  of  faith  as  taught  in  their 
catechism  without  dispute,  and  took  their  places  calmly  and 
without  opposition  to  assist  in  carrying  on  a  society  where 
everything  had  been  arranged  to  go  urder  their  direction, 
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and  they  were  the  recognised  and  appointed  leaders  and 
governors. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Lothrop  had  come  of  good  ministerial  blood 
for  generations  back.  His  destination  had  always  been  for 
the  pulpit.  He  was  possessed  of  one  of  those  calm,  quiet, 
sedate  natures,  to  whom  the  temptations  of  turbulent  nerves 
or  vehement  passions  are  things  utterly  incomprehensible. 

Now,  however  stringent  and  pronounced  may  be  the  forms 
in  which  one's  traditional  faith  may  have  been  expressed,  it 
is  certain  that  temperament  gradually,  and  with  irresistible 
power,  modifies  one's  creed.  Those  features  of  a  man's  pro- 
fessed belief  which  are  unsympathetic  with  his  nature  become 
to  his  mind  involved  in  a  perpetual  haze  and  cloud  of  disuse ; 
while  certain  others,  which  are  congenial,  become  vivid  and 
pronounced ;  and  thus,  practically,  the  whole  faith  of  the  man 
changes  without  his  ever  being  aware  of  the  fact  himself. 

Parson  Lothrop  belonged  to  a  numerous  class  in  the  third 
generation  of  Massachusetts  clergy,  commonly  called  Armin- 
ian, — men  in  whom  this  insensible  change  had  been  wrought 
from  the  sharply-defined  and  pronounced  Calvinism  of  the 
early  fathers.  They  were  mostly  scholarly,  quiet  men,  of 
calm  and  philosophic  temperament,  who,  having  from  in- 
fancy walked  in  all  the  traditions  of  a  virtuous  and  pious 
education,  and  passed  from  grade  to  grade  of  their  progress 
with  irreproachable  quiet  and  decorum,  came  to  regard  the 
spiritual  struggles  and  conflicts,  the  wrestlings  and  tears,  the 
fastings  and  temptations  of  their  ancestors,  with  a  secret 
scepticism, — to  dwell  on  moralities,  virtues,  and  decorums, 
rather  than  on  those  soul-stirring  spiritual  mysteries  which 
still  stood  forth  unquestioned  and  uncontradicted  in  their 
confessions  of  faith. 

Parson  Lothrop  fulfilled  with  immaculate  precision  all  the 
proprieties  exacted  in  his  station.  Oldtown  having  been 
originally  an  Indian  missionary  station,  an  annual  stipend 
was  paid  the  pastor  of  this  town  from  a  fund  originally  in- 
vested in  England  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  ;  and  so 
Parson  Lothrop  had  the  sounding-board  of  Eliot's  pulpit  put 
up  over  the  great  arm-chair  in  his  study,  and  used  to  call 
thither  weekly  the  wandering  remnants  of  Indian  tribes  to 
be  catechised.  He  did  not,  like  his  great  predecessor,  lecture 
them  on  the  original  depravity  of  the  heart,  the  need  of  a 
radical  and  thorough  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
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or  the  power  of  Jesus  as  a  Saviour  from  sin;  but  he  talked  to 
them  of  the  evil  of  drunkenness  and  lying  and  idleness,  and 
exhorted  them  to  be  temperate  and  industrious  ;  and  when 
they,  notwithstanding  his  exhortations,  continued  to  lead  an 
unthrifty,  wandering  life,  he  calmly  expressed  his  conviction 
that  they  were  children  of  the  forest,  a  race  destined  to 
extinction  with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  but  continued  his 
labours  for  them  with  automatic  precision. 

His  Sunday  sermons  were  well  written  specimens  of  the 
purest  and  most  elegant  Addisonian  English,  and  no  mortal 
could  find  fault  with  a  word  that  was  in  them,  as  they  were 
sensible,  rational,  and  religious,  as  far  as  they  went  Indeed, 
Mr  Lothrop  was  quite  an  elegant  scholar  and  student  in 
literature,  and  more  than  once  surprise  had  been  expressed 
to  him  that  he  should  be  willing  to  employ  his  abilities  in  so 
obscure  a  town  and  for  so  inconsiderable  a  salary.  His 
reply  was  characteristic  :  "My  salary  is  indeed  small,  but  it 
is  as  certain  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  retirement  and 
quiet  give  me  leisure  for  study." 

He,  however,  mended  his  worldly  prospects  by  a  matri- 
monial union  with  a  widow  lady  of  large  property,  from  one 
of  the  most  aristocratic  families  of  Boston.  Mrs  Dorothea 
Lucretia  Dixwell  was  the  widow  of  a  Tory  merchant,  who, 
by  rare  skill  in  trimming  his  boat  to  suit  the  times,  had 
come  through  the  revolutionary  war  with  a  handsome  pro- 
perty unimpaired,  which,  dying  shortly  after,  he  left  to  his 
widow.  Mrs  Dixwell  was  in  heart  and  soul  an  Englishwoman, 
an  adorer  of  church  and  king,  a  worshipper  of  aristocracy  and 
all  the  powers  that  be.  She  owned  a  pew  in  King's  Chapel, 
and  clung  more  punctiliously  than  ever  to  her  prayer-book, 
when  all  other  memorials  of  our  connexion  with  the  mother 
country  had  departed. 

Could  it  bethought  that  the  elegant  and  rich  widow  would 
smile  on  the  suit  of  an  obscure  country  Congregational 
clergyman  ?  Yet  she  did  ;  and  for  it  there  were  many  good 
reasons.  Parson  Lothrop  was  a  stately,  handsome,  well- 
proportioned  man,  and  nad  the  formal  and  cermonious 
politeness  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  and  by  family 
descent  Mrs  Dorothea's  remembrance  could  trace  back  his 
blood  to  that  of  some  very  solid  families  among  the  English 
gentry  ;  and  as  there  were  no  more  noblemen  to  be  had  in 
America,  marrying  a  minister  in  those  days  was  the  next 
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best  thing  to  it ;  and  so  Mrs  Dixwell  became  Mrs  Parson 
Lothrop,  and  made  a  processional  entrance  into  Oldtown  in 
in  her  own  coach,  and  came  therein  to  church  the  first  Sunday 
after  her  marriage,  in  all  the  pomp  of  a  white  brocade,  witn 
alver  flowers  on  it  of  life-size,  and  white  satin  slippers  with 
heels  two  inches  high.  This  was  a  great  grace  to  show  to  a 
Congregational  church,  but  Mrs  Lothrop  knew  the  duty  of 
a  wife,  and  conformed  to  it  heroically.  Nor  was  Parson 
Lothrop  unmindful  of  the  courtesies  of  a  husband  in  this  mat- 
rimonial treaty,  for  it  was  stipulated  and  agreed  that  Madam 
Lothrop  should  have  full  liberty  to  observe  in  her  own  proper 
person  all  the  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Church  of  England, 
should  be  excused  from  all  company,  and  allowed  to  keep  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  apartment,  on  Good  Friday,  and  should 
proceed  immediately  thereafter  in  her  own  coach  to  Boston, 
to  be  present  at  the  Easter  services  in  King's  ChapeL  The 
same  procession  to  Boston  in  her  own  coach  took  place  also 
on  Whitsunday  and  Christmas.  Moreover  she  decked  her 
house  with  green  boughs  and  made  mince-pies  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  in  short  conducted  her  housekeeping  in  all 
respects  as  a  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
ought 

In  those  days  of  New  England,  the  minister  and  his  wife 
were  considered  the  temporal  and  spiritual  superiors  of  every- 
body in  the  parish.  The  idea  which  has  since  gained  ground 
of  regarding  the  minister  and  his  family  as  a  sort  of  stipend- 
iary attachment  and  hired  officials  of  the  parish,  to  be  over- 
looked, schooled,  advised,  rebuked,  and  chastened  by  every 
deacon  and  deacon's  wife  or  rich  and  influential  parishioner, 
had  not  then  arisen.  Parson  Lothrop  was  so  calmly  awful 
in  his  sense  of  his  own  position  and  authority,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  witness  any  of  his  parish 
coming  to  him,  as  deacons  and  influential  parishioners  now- 
a-days  feel  at  liberty  to  come  to  their  minister,  with  sugges- 
tions and  admonitions.  His  manner  was  ever  gracious  and 
aflable,  as  of  a  man  who  habitually  surveys  every  one  from 
above,  and  is  disposed  to  listen  with  indulgent  courtesy,  and 
has  advicfe  in  reserve  for  all  seekers  ;  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  anything  which  encouraged  the  most 
presuming  to  offer  counsel  in  return.  And  so  the  marriage 
with  the  rich  Episcopal  widow,  her  processional  entry  into 
Oldtown,  the  coach  and  outriders,  the  brocade  and  satin 
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slippers,  were  all  submitted  to  on  the  part  of  the  Oldtown 
people  without  a  mumiur. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  parson  himself  felt  within  his  veins  the 
traditional  promptings  of  a  far-off  church-and-king  ancestry, 
and  relished  with  a  calm  delight  a  solemn  trot  to  the  meet- 
ing-house behind  a  pair  of  fat,  decorous,  old  family  horses, 
with  a  black  coachman  in  liver)'  on  the  box.  It  struck  him 
as  sensible  and  becoming.  So  also  he  liked  a  sideboard 
loaded  with  massive  family  plate,  warmed  up  with  the  ruby 
hues  of  old  wines  of  fifty  years'  ripening,  gleaming  through 
cr>'stal  decanters,  and  well-trained  man-servants  and  maid- 
ser\'ants,  through  whom  his  wig,  his  shoes,  and  all  his  mortal 
belongings,  received  daily  and  suitable  care.  He  was  to 
Mrs  Dorothea  the  most  deferential  of  husbands,  always 
rising  with  stately  courtesy  to  offer  her  a  chair  wnen  she 
entered  an  apartment,  and  hastening  to  open  the  door  for 
her  if  she  wished  to  pass  out,  and  passing  every  morning  and 
evening  the  formal  gallantries  and  inouiries  in  regard  to  her 
health  and  well-being  which  he  felt  tnat  her  state  and  con- 
dition required. 

Fancy  if  you  can  the  magnificent  distance  at  which  this 
sublime  couple  stood  above  a  little  ten-year-old  boy,  who 
wore  a  blue  checked  apron,  and  every  day  pattered  barefoot 
after  the  cows,  and  who,  at  the  time  this  story  of  myself 
begins,  had  just,  by  reaching  up  on  his  little  bare  tiptoes, 
struck  the  great  black  knocker  on  their  front  door. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  stately  black  servant,  who  had 
about  him  an  indistinct  and  yet  perceptible  atmosphere  of 
ministerial  gravity  and  dignity,  looking  like  a  black  doctor 
of  divinity. 

**  Is  Mr  Lothropat  home  ?^'  I  said,  blushing  to  the  roots  of 
my  hair. 

"  Yes,  sonny,'*  said  the  black,  condescendingly. 

"Won't  you  please  tell  him  father's  dying,  and  mother 
wants  him  to  come  quick?"  and  with  that,  what  with  awe, 
and  what  with  grief,  I  burst  into  tears. 

The  kind-hearted  black  relaxed  from  his  majesty  at  once, 
and  said :  "  Lord  bress  yer  soul !  why,  don't  cry  now,  honey, 
and  I  '11  jes'  call  missis  ; " — and  in  fact,  before  I  knew  it,  he 
had  opened  the  parlour  door,  and  ushered  me  into  the  august 
presence  of  Lady  Lothrop,  as  she  used  to  be  familiarly  csdled 
in  our  village. 
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She  was  a  tall,  thin,  sallow  woman,  looking  very  much  like 
those  portraits  by  Copley  that  still  adorn  some  old  houses  in 
Boston ;  but  she  haa  a  gentle  voice,  and  a  compassionate, 
womanly  way  with  her.  She  comforted  me  with  a  cake,  which 
she  drew  from  the  closet  in  the  sideboard ;  decanted  some , 
very  choice  old  wine  into  a  bottle,  which  she  said  I  was  to 
cany  to  my  mother,  and  be  sure  and  tell  her  to  take  a  little 
of  it  herself.  She  also  desired  me  to  give  her  a  small  book 
which  she  had  found  of  use  in  times  of  affliction,  called  ''  The 
Moum^s  Companion,"  consisting  mainly  of  choice  selections 
from  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

When  the  minister  came  into  the  room,  I  saw  that  she  gave 
a  conjugal  touch  to  the  snowy  plaited  frill  of  his  ruffled  shirt, 
and  a  thoughtful  inspection  to  the  wide  linen  cambric  frills 
which  set  off  his  well-formed  hand,  and  which  were  a  little 
discomposed  by  rubbing  over  his  writing  table, — nay,  even 
upon  one  of  them  a  small  stain  of  ink  was  visible,  as  the 
minister,  unknown  to  himself,  had  drawn  his  ruffles  over  an 
undried  portion  of  his  next  Sunday*s  sermon. 

"  Dinah  must  attend  to  this,**  she  said  ;  "  here's  a  spot  re- 
quiring salts  of  lemon  ;  and,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  an  msinu- 
ating  tone,  holding  out  a  richly-bound  velvet  prayer-book, 
•*  would  you  not  like  tor  read  our  service  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick, — it  is  so  excellent" 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  my  love,"  said  the  minister,  repell- 
ing her  prayer-book  with  a  gentle  stateliness,  *'  but  I  assure 
you,  Dorothea,  it  would  not  do, — no,  it  would  not  do." 

I  thought  the  good  lady  sighed  as  her  husband  left  the 
house,  and  looked  longingly  after  him  through  the  window 
as  he  walked  down  the  yard.  She  probably  consoled  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  one  could  not  have  everything,  and 
that  her  spouse,  if  not  in  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
was  evexy  way  fitted  to  adorn  it  had  he  only  been  there. 


lO 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MY  FATHER. 

Y  good  reader,  it  must  sometimes  have  fallen 
under  your  observation  that  there  is  a  class  of 
men  who  go  through  life  under  a  cloud,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that,  being  born  with  the 
nature  of  gentlemen,  they  are  nevertheless  poor. 
Such  men  generally  live  under  a  sense  of  the 
dissatisfaction  and  rebuke  of  our  good  mother 
world  ;  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  all  the  while  that  even  a 
moderate  competence  would  at  any  moment  turn  their  faults 
into  virtues,  and  make  them  in  everybody's  opinion  model 
characters. 

Now  you  know  there  are  plants  to  whom  poor  soil  or  rich 
soil  seems  to  make  no  manner  of  difference.  Your  mullein 
and  your  burdock  do  admirably  on  a  gravelly  hillside,  and 
admirably  in  rich  garden  soil.  Nothing  comes  amiss  with 
them.  But  take  a  saffrano  rose  or  a  hyacinth  and  turn  it  out 
to  shift  for  itself  by  the  roadside,  and  it  soon  dwindles  and 
pines,  and  loses  its  colour  and  shape,  till  everybody  thinks 
such  a  wretched,  ragged  specimen  of  vegetation  had  better  be 
out  of  the  world  than  in  it. 

From  all  I  remember  of  my  poor  father,  he  had  the  organi- 
sation and  tastes  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  but  he  was 
bom  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who  hardly  knew  from  week  to 
week  where  the  few  hard-earned  dollars  were  to  come  from 
which  kept  her  and  her  boy  in  the  very  plainest  food  and 
clothing.  So  she  thought  herself  happy  when  she  apprenticed 
him  to  a  paper-maker.  Thence  he  had  fought  his  way  up 
with  his  little  boy  hands  towards  what  to  him  was  light  and 
life, — an  education.  Harvard  College,  to  his  eyes,  was  like 
the  distant  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem  to  the  Christian. 
Thither  he  aspired,  thither  he  meant  to  go.  Through  many 
a  self-denial,  many  an  hour  of  toil, — studying  his  Latin  gram- 
mar by  night  in  the  paper-mill,  saving  his  odd  pennies,  and 
buying  book  after  book,  and  treasuring  each  one  as  a  mine 
of  wealth, — he  went  on,  till  finally  he  gained  enough  of  a 
standing  to  teach,  first  the  common  school,  and  then  the 
Academy. 
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While  he  was  teacher  of  the  Academy  he  made  his  first 
false  step,  which  was  a  false  step  only  because  he  was  poor, 
— he  fell  in  love  with  my  mother.  If  he  had  been  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  everybody  would  have  said  that  it  was  the  most 
natural  and  praiseworthy  thing  possible.  It  was  some  ex- 
tenuation of  his  fault  that  my  poor  mother  was  very  pretty 
and  attractive, — she  was  in  fact,  one  of  my  father's  prettiest 
scholars.  He  saw  her  daily,  and  so  the  folly  grew  upon  him, 
tiU  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life's  object,  and  consent  to 
be  all  his  days  a  poor  academy  teacher  in  Oldtown^  that  he 
might  marry  her. 

One  must  be  very  much  of  a  woman  for  whom  a  man  can 
sacrifice  the  deepest  purpose  of  his  life  without  awaking  to 
regret  it.  I  do  not  say  that  my  father  did  so  ;  and  yet  1  could 
see,  from  the  earliest  of  my  recollection,  that  ours  was  a  house- 
hold clouded  by  suppressed  regrets,  as  well  as  embarrassed 
by  real  wants. 

My  mother  was  one  of  those  bright,  fair,  delicate  New 
England  girls  who  remind  us  of  the  shell-pink,  of  the  wood- 
anemone,  or  the  fragile  wind-flower ;  and  every  one  must 
remember  how  jauntily  they  toss  their  gay  little  heads  as  they 
grow  in  their  own  mossy  dells,  at  the  root  of  old  oaks  or 
beeches,  but  how  quickly  they  become  withered  and  be- 
draggled when  we  gather  them. 

My  mother's  gaiety  of  animal  spirits,  her  sparkle  and 
vivacity,  all  went  with  the  first  year  of  marriage.  The  cares 
of  housekeeping,  the  sicknesses  of  maternity  and  nursing, 
drained  her  dry  of  all  that  was  bright  and  attractive ;  and 
my  only  recollections  of  her  are  of  a  little  quiet,  faded,  mourn- 
ful woman,  who  looked  on  my  birth  and  that  of  my  brother 
Bill  as  the  greatest  of  possible  misfortunes,  and  took  care  of 
us  with  a  discouraged  patience,  more  as  if  she  pitied  us  for 
being  bom  than  as  if  she  loved  us. 

My  father  seemed  to  regard  her  with  a  half-remorseful 
tenderness,  as  he  strove  by  extra  reading  and  study  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  that  education  the  prospect  of  which  he 
had  sacrificed  in  his  marriage.  In  common  with  a  great 
many  scholars  of  that  day  and  of  this,  he  ignored  his  body 
altogether,  and  tasked  and  strained  his  brain  with  night 
studies  till  his  health  sank  under  it ;  and  consumption,  which 
in  New  England  stands  ever  waiting  for  victims,  took  his  cold 
hand  in  hers,  and  led  him  quietly  but  irresistibly  downward. 
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Such,  to  this  moment,  was  my  father's  history ;  and  you 
will  see  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  saying, — that  a  modest 
little  property  would  have  changed  all  his  faults  and  mistakes 
into  proprieties  and  virtues. 

He  had  been  sick  so  long,  so  very  long,  it  seemed  to  my 
child-mind  !  and  now  there  was  approaching  him  that  dark 
shadow  so  terrible  to  flesh  and  heart,  in  whose  dimness  every 
one  feels  an  instinctive  longing  for  aid.  That  something 
must  be  done  for  the  dying  to  prepare  them  for  their  last 
lonesome  journey  is  a  strong  instinct  of  every  soul ;  and  I  had 
heard  my  mother  pathetically  urging  my  father  that  morning 
to  send  for  the  minister. 

**  What  good  will  it  do,  Susy  ?"  had  been  his  answer,  given 
with  a  sort  of  weary  despondence  ;  but  still  he  had  assented, 
and  I  had  gone  eagerly  to  bring  him. 

I  was,  for  my  part,  strong  in  faiih.  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  my  father,  and  1  felt  certain  that  the  minister  would 
know  what  was  the  right  thing  ;  and  when  I  set  forth  with 
him,  in  his  full  panoply, — wig  and  ruffles  and  gold-headed 
cane, — I  felt  somehow  as  if  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
moving  down  the  street  to  our  house. 

My  mother  met  the  minister  at  the  door,  with  tears  yet 
undried  in  her  eyes,  and  responded  in  the  fullest  manner  to 
the  somewhat  stately,  but  yet  gracious  inquiries  which  he 
made  as  to  my  fathei^s  health  and  condition,  and  thanked 
him  for  the  kindly  messages  and  gifts  of  Lady  Lothrop, 
which  I  had  brought. 

Then  he  was  shown  into  the  sick-room.  My  father  was 
lying  propped  up  bv  pillows,  and  with  the  bright  flush  of  his 
afternoon  fever  on  nis  cheeks.  He  was  always  a  handsome 
man,  fastidious  about  his  person  and  belongings  ;  and  as  he 
lay  with  his  long  thin  hands  folded  together  over  the  bed- 
clothes, his  hair  clinging  in  damp  curls  round  his  high  white 
forehead,  and  his  large,  clear  hazel  eyes  kindled  with  an  un- 
natural brightness,  he  formed  on  my  childish  memory  a  pic- 
ture that  will  never  fade.  There  was  in  his  eyes  at  this 
moment  that  peculiar  look  of  suffering  which  I  have  some- 
times seen  in  the  eyes  of  wounded  birds  or  dying  animals,— 
something  that  spoke  of  a  quiet,  unutterable  anguish. 

My  father  had  been  not  only  a  scholar,  but  a  thinker, — one 
of  those  silent,  peculiar  natures  whose  thoughts  and  reason- 
ings too  often  wander  up  and  down  the  track  of  commonly- 
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received  opinion,  as  Noah's  dove  of  old,  without  finding  rest 
for  the  sole  of  their  foot  When  a  mind  like  this  is  approaching 
the  confines  of  the  eternal  unknown,  there  is  often  a  conflict 
€i  thought  and  emotion,  the  utterance  of  which  to  a  receptive 
and  sympathising  soul  might  bring  relief.  Something  there 
was  of  intense  yearning  and  inquiry  in  the  first  glance  he 
threw  on  the  minister,  and  then  it  changed  to  one  of  weary 
languor.  With  the  quick  spiritual  instincts  of  that  last  dying 
hour,  he  had  seen  into  the  soul  of  the  man, — that  there  was 
nothing  there  for  him.  Even  the  gold-headed  cane  was  not 
the  rod  and  staff  for  him  in  the  dark  valley, 

There  was,  in  fact,  something  in  the  tranquil,  calm,  un- 
pathetic  nature  of  that  good  man,  which  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly inapt  to  enter  into  the  secret  chamber  of  souls  that 
struggle  and  suffer  and  doubt  He  had  a  nature  so  evenly 
balanced,  his  course  in  life  had  been  so  quiet  and  unrufHed, 
his  speculations  and  doubts  had  been  of  so  philosophical  and 
tranquil  a  kind,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  fitted  to  become 
father  confesser  to  a  sick  and  wounded  spirit 

His  nature  was  one  that  inclined  to  certain  stately  form* 
alities  and  proprieties  ;  and  although  he  had,  in  accordance 
with  his  station  in  the  Congregational  Church,  put  from  him 
the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  supposed  to 
rely  on  the  extemporaneous  movements  of  the  hour,  his  de- 
votional exercises,  nevertheless,  had  as  much  a  stereotype 
form  as  if  they  had  been  printed  in  a  book.  We  boys  always 
knew  when  the  time  for  certain  familiar  phrases  and  ex* 
pressions  would  occur  in  his  Sunday  morning  prayer,  and 
exactly  the  welcome  words  which  heralded  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  exercise. 

I  remember  now,  as  he  knelt  by  my  father's  bedside,  how 
far  off  and  distant  the  usual  opening  formula  of  his  prayer 
made  the  Great  Helper  to  appear.  "  Supremely  great,  in- 
finitely glorious,  and  ever-blessed  God,"  it  said,  "grant  that 
we  may  suitably  realise  the  infinite  distance  between  us, 
worms  of  the  dust,  and  Thy  divine  majesty." 

I  was  gazing  earnestly  at  my  father,  as  he  lay  with  his 
bright,  yearning,  troubled  eyes  looking  out  into  the  misty 
shadows  of  the  eternal  world,  and  I  saw  him  close  them 
wearily,  and  open  them  again,  with  an  expression  of  quiet 
endurance.  The  infinite  distance  was  a  thing  that  he 
realised  only  too  well;  but  who  should  tell  him  of  an 
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infinite  fuamess  by  which  those  who  are  far  off  are  made 
nigh? 

After  the  prayer,  the  minister  expressed  the  hope  that  my 
father  would  be  resigned  to  the  decrees  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  my  father  languidly  assented  ;  and  then,  with  a  minis- 
terial benediction,  the  whole  stately  apparition  of  ghostly  aid 
and  comfort  departed  from  our  house. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  had  been  gained, — my  father  had 
had  the  minister  and  been  prayed  with,  and  nobody  in  Old- 
town  could  say  that  everything  had  not  been  properly  done, 
according  to  the  code  of  spiritual  etiquette  generally  estab- 
lished. For  our  town,  like  other  little  places,  always  kept  a 
wide-awake  eye  on  the  goings  and  doings  of  her  children. 
Oldtown  had  had  its  own  opinion  of  my  father  for  a  great 
while,  and  expressed  it  freely  in  tea-drinkings,  quiltings,  at 
the  store,  and  at  the  tavern.  If  Oldtown's  advice  had  been 
asked,  there  were  a  hundred  things  that  he  did  which  would 
have  been  left  undone,  and  a  hundred  things  done  which  he 
did  not  do.  Oldtown  knew  just  whom  he  ought  to  have 
married  instead  of  marr>'ing  my  mother,  and  was  certain  he 
could  have  had  her  too.  Oldtown  knew  just  how  and  when 
he  might  have  made  himself  a  rich  man,  and  didn't.  Old- 
town  knew  exactly  when,  how,  and  why  he  caught  the  cold 
that  set  him  into  a  consumption,  and  what  he  ought  to  have 
taken  to  cure  it,  and  didn't.  And  now  he  was,  so  to  speak, 
dying  under  a  cloud,  just  as  Oldtown  always  knew  he  would. 
But  one  thing  was  certain,  and  Oldtown  was  glad  to  hear  of 
it, — he  wasn't  an  infidel,  as  had  been  at  different  times  in- 
sinuated, for  he  had  had  the  minister  and  been  prayed  with ; 
and  so,  though  he  never  had  joined  the  church,  Oldtown 
indulged  some  hope  of  his  hereafter. 

When  the  minister  was  gone,  my  father  said,  with  a  weary 
smile,  "There,  Susy  dear,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now. 
My  poor  child,"  he  added,  gently  drawing  her  to  sit  down  by 
him,  and  looking  at  her  with  the  strange,  solemn  dispassion- 
ateness of  dying  people,  who  already  begin  to  feel  that  they 
are  of  another  sphere, — "  my  poor  dear  little  girl !  You  were 
so  pretty  and  so  gay  !  I  did  you  a  great  wrong  in  marrying 
you." 

"Oh  don't  say  that,  Horace  !"  said  my  mother. 

"  It's  true,  though,"  said  my  father.  "With  a  richer  and 
more  prosperous  man,  you  might  have  been  blooming  and 
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happy  yet  And  this  poor  little  man,"  said  my  father, 
stroking  my  head, — '*  perhaps  fate  may  have  something 
better  in  store  for  him.  If  I  had  had  but  the  ghost  of  a 
chance,  such  as  some  men  have, — some  who  do  not  value  it, 
who  only  throw  it  away, — I  might  have  been  something.  I 
had  it  in  me  ;  but  no  one  will  ever  know  it  now  My  life  is 
a  miserable,  disgusting  failure.  Bum  all  my  papers,  Susy. 
Promise  me  that." 

**  I  will  do  just  what  you  say,  Horace." 

**  And,  Susy,  when  I  am  gone,  don't  let  all  the  old  gossips 
of  Oldtown  come  to  croak  and  croon  over  me,  and  make 
their  stupid  remarks  on  my  helpless  body.  I  hate  country 
funerals.  Don't  make  a  vulgar  show  of  me  for  their  staring 
curiosity.  Death  is  dreary  enough  at  best,  but  I  never  could 
see  any  sense  in  aggravating  its  horrors  by  stupid  funeral 
customs.  Instead  of  dressing  me  in  those  ghostly,  un- 
natural grave-clothes  that  people  seem  to  delight  in,  just  let 
me  be  buried  in  my  clothes,  and  let  the  last  look  my  poor 
children  have  of  me  be  as  natural  and  familiar  as  possible. 
The  last  look  of  the  dead  ought  to  be  sacred  to  one's  friends 
alone.  Promise  now,  Susy,"  he  said  earnestly, — "  promise  to 
do  as  I  say.* 

"O  Horace,  I  do  promise!  I  promise  to  do  all  you  say. 
You  know  I  always  have." 

**  Yes,  poor  dear  child,  you  have ;  you  have  been  only  too 
good  for  me." 

"  O  Horace,  how  can  you  say  so ! "  and  my  poor  mother 
fell  on  my  father's  neck  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 

But  his  great,  bright  eyes  gathered  no  tears ;  they  were 
fixed  in  an  awful  stillness.  "  My  darling,  you  must  not,"  he 
said  tenderly,  but  with  no  answering  emotion.  "  Calm  your- 
sel£  And  now,  dear,  as  I  am  sure  that  to-morrow  I  shall  not 
be  with  you,  you  must  send  for  your  mother  to  be  with  you 
to-night.    You  know  she  will  come." 

"  Father,"  said  I  earnestly,  "  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Where  ?  "  said  he,  looking  at  me  with  his  clear,  mournful 
eyes.  **  God  knows,  my  son.  I  do  not.  It  ought  to  be  enough 
for  me  that  God  does  know." 
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■OW,  Horace,"  said  my  mother, "  you  must  run  rigbt 
up  to  your  grandfather's,  and  tell  your  grand- 
mother to  come  down  and  stay  with  us  to-night ; 
and  you  and  Bill  must  stay  there." 

Bill,  my  brother,  was  a  year  or  two  younger 
than  I  was  ;  far  more  healthy,  and  consequently, 
perhaps,  far  more  noisy.  At  any  rate,  my  mother 
was  generally  only  too  glad  to  give  her  consent  to  his  going 
anywhere  of  a  leisure  afternoon  which  would  keep  him  out  <» 
the  house,  while  1  was  always  retained  as  her  own  special 
waiter  and  messenger. 

My  father  had  a  partiality  for  me,  because  I  was  early  an 
apt  reader,  nnd  was  fond  of  the  quiet  of  his  study  and  his 
books.  He  used  to  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  hearing  me 
read,  which  I  did  with  more  fluency  and  understanding  than 
many  children  of  twice  my  age  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that, 
while  Bill  was  olT  roaming  in  the  woods  [his  sunny  autumn 
afternoon,  I  was  the  attendant  and  waiter  in  the  sick-roouL 
My  little  soul  was  oppressed  and  sorrowful,  and  so  the  mes- 
sage that  sent  me  to  my  grandmother  was  a  very  welcome 
one,  for  my  grandmother  was,  in  my  view,  a  tower  of  strength 
and  deliverance.  My  mother  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  ftuil, 
mournful,  little,  discouraged  woman  ;  but  my  grandmother 
belonged  to  that  tribe  of  strong-backed,  energetic,  martial 
mothers  in  Israel,  who  brought  to  our  life  in  America  the 
Tijiorous  bone  and  muscle  and  hearty  blood  of  the  yeomanry 
of  Old  England.  She  was  a  valiant  old  soul,  who  fearlessly 
took  any  bull  in  life  by  the  hcims,  and  was  ready  to  shake  him 
into  decorum. 

My  grandfather,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  was  one  of  the  chirf 
magnates  of  the  village,  and  carried  on  a  large  farm  and  cer- 
tain mills  at  the  other  end  of  il.  The  great  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  where  they  lived  was  at  some  distance  from  my 
father's  cottage,  right  on  the  banks  of  that  brown,  sparkling; 
clear  stream  1  have  spoken  of. 

My  grandfather  was  a  serene,  moderate,  quiet  man,  upward 
of  sixty,  with  an  afTabte  word  and  a  smile  for  everybody, — a 
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man  of  easv  habits,  never  discomposed,  and  never  in  a  hurry, 
— who  had  a  comfortable  faith  that  somehow  or  other  the 
affairs  of  this  world  in  general,  and  his  own  in  particular, 
will  turn  out  all  right,  wiSiout  much  seeing  to  on  his  part. 

My  grandmother,  on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  those  wide- 
awake, earnest,  active  natures,  whose  days  were  hardly  ever 
Jong  enough  for  all  that  she  felt  needed  to  be  done  and  at- 
tended to.  She  had  very  positive  opinions  on  every  subject, 
and  was  not  at  all  backward  in  the  forcible  and  vigorous 
expression  of  them  ;  and  evidently  considering  the  apostolic 
gift  of  exhortation  as  having  come  straight  down  to  her,  she 
failed  not  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern. 

Oldtown  had  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  sort  of  society. 
The  Indian  tribe  that  once  nad  been  settled  in  its  vicinity, 
had  left  upon  the  place  the  tradition  of  a  sort  of  wandering, 
gipsy,  tramping  life,  so  that  there  was  in  the  town  an  unusual 
number  of  that  roving,  uncertain  class  of  people,  who  are 
always  falling  into  want,  and  needing  to  be  helped,  hanging 
like  a  tattered  fringe  on  the  thrifty  and  well-kept  petticoat  of 
New  England  society. 

The  traditions  of  tenderness,  pity,  and  indulgence  which 
the  apostle  Eliot  had  inwrought  into  the  people  of  his  day  in 
regard  to  the  Indians,  had  descended  through  all  the  families, 
and  giving  to  that  roving  people  certain  established  rights  in 
every  household,  which  in  those  days  no  one  ever  thought  of 
disowning.  The  wandering  Indian  was  never  denied  a  good 
meal,  a  seat  by  the  kitchen  fire,  a  mug  of  cider,  and  a  bed  in 
the  bam.  My  grandfather,  out  of  his  ample  apple-orchard, 
always  made  one  hogshead  of  cider  which  was  called  the 
Indian  hogshead,  and  which  was  known  to  be  always  on  tap 
for  them  ;  and  my  grandmother  not  only  gave  them  food, 
but  more  than  once  would  provide  them  with  blankets,  and 
allow  them  to  lie  down  and  sleep  by  her  great  kitchen  fire. 
In  those  days  New  England  was  such  a  well-watched,  and 
schooled,  and  catechised  community,  and  so  innocent  in 
the  general  tone  of  its  society,  that  in  the  rural  villages  no 
one  ever  locked  the  house  doors  of  a  night.  I  have  lain 
awake  many  a  night  hearing  the  notes  of  the  whippoorwills 
and  the  frogs,  and  listening  to  the  sighing  of  the  breeze,  as 
it  came  through  the  great  wide-open  front-door  of  the  house, 
and  swept  up  the  staircase.    Nobody  ever  thought  of  being 
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afraid  that  the  tram  per  whom  he  left  asleep  on  the  kitchen 
floor  would  rouse  up  in  the  night  and  rob  the  house.  In 
fact,  the  poor  vagrants  were  themselves  tolerably  innocent^ 
not  being  guilty  of  very  many  sins  darker  than  occasional 
drunkenness  and  habitual  unthrift.  They  were  a  simple, 
silly,  jolly  set  of  rovers,  partly  Indian  and  partly  whites,  who 
had  fallen  into  Indian  habits,  who  told  stories,  made  baskets, 
drank  cider,  and  raised  puppies,  of  which  they  generally 
carried  a  supply  in  their  wanderings,  and  from  which  came 
forth  in  due  time  an  ample  supply  of  those  yellow  dogs  of 
old,  one  of  whom  was  a  standing  member  of  eveiy  well- 
regulated  New  England  family.  Your  yellow  dog  had  an  im- 
portant part  to  act  in  life,  as  much  as  any  of  his  masters. 
He  lay  in  the  kitchen  door  and  barked  properly  at  everything 
that  went  by.  He  went  out  with  the  children  when  they  went 
roving  in  the  woods  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  always 
on  hand  with  a  sober  face  to  patter  on  his  four  solemn  paws 
behind  the  farm-waggon  as  it  went  to  meeting,  of  a  Sunday 
morning.  And  in  meeting,  who  can  say  what  an  infinite  fund 
of  consolation  their  yellow  honest  faces  and  great  soft  eyes 
were  to  the  children  tired  of  the  sermon,  but  greatly  consoled 
by  getting  a  sly  opportunity  to  stroke  Bose's  yellow  back ! 
How  many  little  eyes  twinkled  sympathetically  through  the 
slats  of  the  high-backed  pews,  as  the  tick  of  their  paws  up 
and  down  the  broad  aisle  announced  that  they  were  treating 
themselves  to  that  meditative  locomotion  allowed  to  good 
dogs  in  sermon-time  ! 

Surrounded  by  just  such  a  community  as  I  have  described, 
my  grandmother's  gifts  never  became  rusty  for  want  of 
exercise.  Somebody  always  needed  straightening  up  and 
attending  to.  Somebody  was  to  be  exhorted,  rebuked,  or 
admonished,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine  ;  and  it 
was  cheering  to  behold,  after  years  of  labours  that  had  ap- 
peared to  produce  no  very  brilliant  results  on  her  disciples, 
now  hale  and  vigorous  her  faith  yet  remained  in  the  power 
of  talking  to  people.  She  seemed  to  consider  that  evil-doers 
fell  into  sins  and  evils  of  all  sorts  merely  for  want  of  somebody 
to  talk  to  them,  and  would  fly  at  some  poor,  idle,  loafing^ 
shiftless  object  who  staggered  past  her  house  from  the  tavern, 
with  the  same  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the  fortieth  time  as  if 
she  had  not  exhorted  him  vainly  for  the  thirty-nine  before. 

In  fact,  on  this  very  Saturday  afternoon,  as  I  was  coming 
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down  the  hill,  whence  I  could  see  the  mill  and  farmhouse,  I 
caught  sight  of  her  standing  in  the  door,  with  cap-border 
erect,  and  vigorous  gesticulation,  upbraiding  a  poor  miserable 
dog  commonly  called  Uncle  Eph,  who  stood  swaying  on  the 
bridge,  holding  himself  up  by  the  rails  with  drunken  gravity, 
only  answering  her  expostulations  by  shaking  his  trembling 
fist  at  her,  irreverently  replying  in  every  pause  of  her  expos- 
tulation, "  You— darned — old  sheep  you  ! " 

"  I  do  wonder  now,  mother,  that  you  can't  let  Uncle  Eph 
alone,"  said  my  Aunt  Lois,  who  was  washing  up  the  kitchen 
floor  behind  her.  "What  earthly  good  does  it  do  to  be 
talking  to  him  ?    He  always  has  drank,  and  always  wilL'' 

**  I  can't  help  it,"  quoth  my  grandmother  ;  "  it 's  a  shame 
to  him,  and  his  wife  lying  there  down  with  rheumatism.  I 
don't  see  how  folks  can  do  so." 

"  And  I  don't  see  as  it 's  any  of  our  business,"  said  Aunt 
Lois.  "  What  is  it  to  us  ?  We  are  not  our  brother's 
keeper." 

"  Well,  it  was  Cain  that  said  that  to  begin  with,"  said  my 
grandmother ;  "  and  I  think  it's  the  spirit  of  Cain  not  to  care 
what  becomes  of  our  neighbours  ! " 

"  I  can't  help  it  if  it  is.  I  don't  see  the  use  of  fussing  and 
caring  about  what  you  can't  help.  But  there  comes  Horace 
Holyoke,  to  be  sure.  I  suppose,  mother,  you're  sent  for; 
I  've  been  expecting  it  all  adong.  Stand  still  there  ! "  she 
called  to  me  as  I  approached  the  door,  "  and  don't  come  in 
to  track  my  floor." 

I  stood  without  the  door,  therefore,  and  delivered  my 
message ;  and  my  grandmother  promptly  turned  into  her 
own  bedroom,  adjoining  the  kitchen,  to  make  herself  ready 
to  go.  I  stood  without  the  door,  humbly  waiting  Aunt  Lois's 
permission  to  let  me  come  into  the  house. 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "I  suppose  we've  got  to  have 
both  boys  down  here  to-night  They've  got  to  come  here,  I 
suppose,  and  we  may  as  well  have  'em  first  as  last.  It 's  just 
what  I  told  Susy,  when  she  would  marry  Horace  Holyoke. 
I  saw  it  just  as  plain  as  I  see  it  now,  that  we  should  have  to 
take  care  of 'em.  It's  aggravating,  because  Susy  neglected 
her  opportunities.  She  might  have  been  Mrs  Captain  Shaw- 
mut,  and  had  her  carriage  and  horses,  if  she  'd  only  been  a 
mind  to." 

"But,"  said  my  Aunt  Keziah,  who  sat  by  the  chimney, 
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knitting,—'*  but  if  she  couldn't  love  Captain  Shawmut,  and 
diJXoxt  Horace  Holyoke*' 

**  Fiddlestick  about  that.  Susy  would  *a'  loved  him  well 
enough  if  she  *d  *a  married  him.  She  *d  V  loved  anybody 
that  she  married  well  enough, — she 's  one  of  the  kind  ;  and 
he 's  turned  out  a  very  rich  man,  just  as  I  told  her.  Susy 
was  the  only  handsome  one  in  our  family,  and  she  might 
have  done  something  with  herself  if  she  *d  had  sense." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Aunt  Keziah,  "  I  can't  blame  people 
for  following  their  hearts.  I  never  saw  the  money  yet 
that  would  'a'  tempted  me  to  marry  the  man  I  didn*t 
love." 

Poor  Aunt  Keziah  had  the  reputation  of  being,  on  the 
whole,  about  the  homeliest  woman  in  Oldtown.  She  was 
fat  and  ill-shapen  and  clumsy,  with  a  pale,  greenish  tinge  to 
her  complexion,  water)-,  whitish-blue  eyes,  very  rough  thin 
hair,  and  ragj^ed,  scrubby  eyebrows.  Nature  had  been 
peculiarly  unkind  to  her ;  but  far  within  her  ill-favoured 
body  she  had  the  most  exalted  and  romantic  conceptions. 
She  was  fond  of  reading  Youngs  **  Night  Thoughts,"  Mrs 
Rowc's  "  Meditations,"  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  always 
came  out  strong  on  the  immaterial  and  sentimental  side  of 
every-  question.  She  had  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  a  lofty, 
disinterested  devotion,  which  she,  poor  soul !  kept  alwaj's 
simmering  on  a  secret  altar,  ready  to  bestow  on  some  ideal 
hero,  if  ever  he  should  call  for  it  But,  alas  !  her  want 
of  external  graces  prevented  any  such  application.  The 
princess  was  enchanted  behind  a  hedge  of  ragged  and 
unsightly  thorns. 

She  had  been  my  mother*s  aid  and  confidante  in  her  love 
affair,  and  was  therefore  regarded  with  a  suppressed  dis- 
pleasure by  Aunt  Lois,  who  rejoined,  smartly,  "  I  don't 
think,  Kezzy,  that  you  are  likely  to  be  tempted  with  offers  of 
any  sort ;  but  Susy  did  have  'em, — plenty  of  'em, — and  took 
Horace  Holyoke  when  she  might  V  done  better.  Conse- 
quence is,  we've  got  to  take  her  and  her  children  home 
and  take  care  of  'em.  It's  just  our  luck.  Your  poor  folks 
are  the  ones  that  are  sure  to  have  children, — the  less  they 
have  to  give  'em,  the  more  they  have.  I  think,  for  my  part, 
that  people  that  can't  provide  for  children  ought  not  to  have 
'em.  Susy 's  no  more  fit  to  bring  up  those  boys  than  a  white 
kitten.    There  never  was  a  great  deal  to  Susy/  added  Aunt 
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Lois,  reflectively,  as,  having  finished  the  ablution  of  the  floor, 
she  took  the  dish  of  white  sand  to  sand  it 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Aunt  Kezzy,  **  I  don't  blame  Susy 
a  mite.  Horace  Holyoke  was  a  handsome  man,  and  the 
Holyokes  are  a  good  family.  Why,  his  grandfather  was  a 
minister,  and  Horace  certainly  was  a  man  of  talents.  Parson 
Lothrop  said,  if  he'd  V  had  early  advantages,  there  were 
few  men  would  have  surpassed  him.  If  he  'd  only  been  able 
to  go  to  college." 

"  And  why  wasn't  he  able  to  go  to  college  ?  Because  he 
must  needs  get  married.  Now,  when  people  set  out  to  do  a 
thing,  I  like  to  see  'em  do  it.  If  he'd  'a'  let  Susy  alone  and 
gone  to  college,  I  daresay  he  might  have  been  distinguished, 
and  all  that  I  wouldn't  have  had  the  least  objection.  But 
no,  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  get  married,  and  have  two 
boys,  and  then  study  himself  into  his  grave,  and  leave 'em  to 
us  to  take  care  of." 

"  Well  now,  Lois,"  said  my  grandmother,  coming  out  with 
her  bonnet  on,  and  her  gold-headed  cane  in  her  hand,  "  if  I 
were  you,  I  wouldn't  talk  so.  What  do  you  always  want  to 
fight  Providence  for  ?" 

"  Providence  !"  said  my  Aunt  Lois,  with  a  sniff.  "  I  don't 
call  it  Providence.  I  guess,  if  folks  would  behave  themselves, 
Providence  would  let  them  alone." 

"  Why,  everything  is  ordered  and  foreordained,"  said  Aunt 
Keziah. 

"  Besides  that,"  said  my  grandmother,  setting  down  her 
stick  hard  on  the  floor,  "there's  no  use  in  such  talk,  Lois. 
What 's  done 's  done ;  and  if  the  Lord  let  it  be  done,  we  may. 
We  can't  always  make  people  do  as  we  would.  There  *s  no 
use  in  being  dragged  through  the  world  like  a  dog  under  a 
cart,  hanging  back  and  yelping.  What  we  must  do,  we  may 
as  well  do  willingly, — as  well  walk  as  be  dragged.  Now  we  Ve 
got  Susy  and  her  children  to  take  care  of^  and  let 's  do  it. 
They  've  got  to  come  here,  and  they  shall  come, — should 
come  if  there  were  forty-eleven  more  of  them  than  there  be, — 
so  now  you  just  shut  up." 

"Who  said  they  shouldn't  come?"  said  Aunt  Lois.  "I 
want  to  know  now  if  I  haven't  moved  out  of  the  front  room 
and  gone  into  the  little  back  chamber,  and  scoured  up  every 
inch  of  that  front-room  chamber  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
and  brought  down  the  old  trundle-bed  out  of  the  garret  and 
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cleaned  it  up,  on  purpose  to  be  all  ready  for  Susy  and  those 
children.  If  I  haven't  worked  hard  for  them,  I  'd  like  to  have 
any  one  tell  me ;  and  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  why  I  should 
be  scolded." 

**  She  wasn't  scolding  you,  Lois,**  said  Aunt  Keziah  pacifi- 
cally. 

**  She  was,  too  ;  and  I  never  open  my  mouth,"  said  Lois,  m 
an  ag^'rievcd  tone,  "  that  you  all  don't  come  down  on  me. 
I  *m  sure  I  don't  see  the  harm  of  wishing  Susy  had  married 
a  man  that  could  V  provided  for  her ;  but  some  folks  feel  so 
rich,  nothing  comes  amiss  with  *cm.  I  suppose  we  are  able 
to  send  both  boys  to  college,  and  keep  'em  like  gentlemen, 
ar'n't  we?" 

My  grandmother  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  this  last  volley, 
as  she  prudently  left  the  house  the  moment  she  had  delivered 
herself  of  her  reproof  to  Aunt  Lois. 

I  was  listening  at  the  door  with  a  troubled  spirit  Gather- 
ing from  the  conversation  that  my  father  and  mother,  some- 
how, had  been  improperly  conducted  people,  and  that  I  and 
my  brother  Bill  had  no  business  to  have  been  bom,  and  that 
our  presence  on  the  earth  was,  somehow  or  other,  of  the 
nature  of  an  impertinence,  making  everybody  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble.  I  could  not  bear  to  go  in  ;  and  as  I  saw  my  grand- 
mother's stately  stcppings  in  the  distance,  I  ran  after  her  as 
fast  as  my  little  bare  feet  could  patter,  and  seized  fast  hold  of 
her  gown  with  the  same  feeling  that  makes  a  chicken  run 
under  a  hen. 

"Why,  Horace,"  said  my  grandmother,  "why  didn't  you 
stay  down  at  the  house?" 

"  I  didn't  want  to,  grandma  ;  please  let  me  go  with  you.* 

"You  mustn't  mind  Aunt  Lois's  talk, — she  means  welL" 

I  snuffled  and  persisted,  and  so  had  my  own  way,  for  my 
grandmother  was  as  soft-hearted  to  children  as  any  of  the 
meekest  of  the  tribe  who  bear  that  revered  name  ;  and  so  she 
didn't  mind  it  that  I  slid  back  into  the  shadows  of  my  father's 
room,  under  cover  of  her  ample  skirts,  and  sat  down  discon- 
solate in  a  dark  comer. 

My  grandmother  brought  to  the  sick-room  a  heavier  re- 
sponsibility than  any  mere  earthly  interest  could  have  laid  on 
her.  With  all  her  soul,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  she  was 
an  eamest  Puritan  Calvinist  She  had  been  nourished  in  the 
sayings  and  traditions  of  the  Mathers  and  the  Eliots,  and  all 
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the  fust  generation  of  the  saints  who  had  possessed  Massa- 
chusetts. To  these  she  had  added  the  earnest  study  of  the 
writings  of  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  and  others  of  those  brave 
old  thinkers  who  had  broken  up  the  crust  of  formalism  and 
mechanical  piety  that  was  rapidly  forming  over  the  New 
England  mind. 

My  remembrances  of  her  are  always  as  a  reader.  In  her 
private  chamber  was  always  a  table  covered  with  books  ;  and 
though  performing  personally  the  greater  share  of  the  labours 
of  a  large  family,  she  never  failed  to  have  her  quiet  hour  every 
afternoon  for  reading.  History  and  biography  she  delighted 
in,  but  she  followed  with  a  keen  relish  the  mazes  of  theology. 

During  the  days  of  my  father's  health  and  vigour,  he  had 
one  of  those  erratic,  combative  minds  that  delight  in  running 
logical  tilts  against  received  opinions,  and  was  skilled  in 
finding  the  weak  point  in  all  assertions.  My  grandmother, 
who  believed  with  heart  and  soul  and  life-blood  everything 
that  she  believed  at  all,  had  more  than  once  been  worsted  by 
him  in  arguments  where  her  inconsiderate  heat  outrun  her 
logic.  These  remembrances  had  pressed  heavily  on  her  soul 
during  the  time  of  his  sickness,  and  she  had  more  than  once 
earnestly  sought  to  bring  him  to  her  ways  of  thinking, — ways 
which  to  her  view  were  the  only  possible  or  safe  ones  ;  but 
during  his  illness  he  had  put  such  conversation  from  him  with 
the  quick,  irritable  impatience  of  a  sore  and  wounded  spirit. 

On  some  natures  theology  operates  as  a  subtle  poison  ;  and 
the  New  England  theology  in  particular,  with  its  intense  clear- 
ness, its  sharp-cut  crystalline  edges  and  needles  of  thought, 
has  had  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  power  of  lacerating  the  nerves 
of  the  soul,  and  producing  strange  states  of  morbid  horror 
and  repulsion.  The  great  unanswerable  questions  which 
must  perplex  every  thinking  soul  that  awakes  to  conscious- 
ness in  this  life  are  there  posed  with  the  severest  and  most 
appalling  distinctness.  These  awful  questions  underlie  all 
religions  ;  they  belong  as  much  to  Deism  as  to  the  strictest 
orthodoxy, — in  fact,  they  are  a  part  of  human  perception  and 
consciousness,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Nature  in  her 
teaching  is  a  more  tremendous  and  inexorable  Calvinist  than 
the  Cambridge  Platform  or  any  other  platform  that  ever  was 
invented. 

But  in  New  England  society,  where  all  poetic  forms,  a.11  the 
draperies  and  accessories  of  religious  ritual,  have  been  rigidly 
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and  unsparinely  retrenched,  there  was  nothing  betwM 
soul  and  these  austere  and  terrible  problems ;  it  wu 
stantly  and  severely  brought  face  to  face  with  their  ii 
mystery.  When  my  grandmother  came  into  the  rown, 
with  an  evident  and  deep  emotion  working  in  her  strot 
plain  features.  She  came  up  to  the  bed  and  graspi 
Uther's  hand  earnestly. 

"Well,  mother,"  he  said,  "my  time  is  come,  and  1 
sent  for  you  to  put  Susy  and  the  children  into  your  ha: 

"111  take 'em  and  welcome,— you  know  that,"  sai 
grandmother  heartily. 

"Cod  bless  you,  mother, — I  do  know  it,"  he  said :  "I 
have  a  special  eye  on  poor  little  Horace.  He  has  jt 
passion  for  books  and  study  ;  and  if  he  could  be  bel] 
get  an  education,  he  might  do  what  I  have  failed  to  i 
leave  him  my  books, — you  will  try  and  help  him,  moth 

"  Ves,  my  son,  I  will :  but  oh,  my  son,  my  son  ! "  she  i 
with  trembling  eagerness,  "  how  is  it  with  you  now?  A 
prepared  for  this  great  change  ? " 

'*  Mother,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn  voice,  yet  spealdng 
great  eflbri,  "  no  sane  man  ever  comes  to  my  age,  and ' 
place  where  I  lie,  without  thinking  a  great  deal  on  all 
things.  1  have  thouEht,^God  knows  how  earnestly,- 
cannot  talk  of  iL  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly 
There  perhaps  we  shall  see  clearly.  You  must  be  c 
to  leave  me  where  I  leave  myself,— In  the  hands  • 
Creator.     He  can  do  no  wrong.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  VILLAGE  DO-NOTHING. 

naow,  Horace,  don't  ye  cry  so. 
...  railly  concerned   for  ye.      Why, 
you  s'posc  your  dady's  better  off? 
sartin,  I  do.     Don't  cry,  there's  a  goo 
I  'II  give  ye  my  jack-knife  now." 

This  was  addressed  to  me  the  da 
my  father's  death,  while  the  prepai 
for  the  funeral  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  house,  ai 
terror  of  the  last  cold  mystery,  the  tears  of  my  n 
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and  a  sort  of  bustling  dreariness  on  the  part  of  my  aunts 
and  grandmother,  all  conspired  to  bear  down  on  my 
childish  nerves  with  fearful  power.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  those 
good  old  times,  no  less  than  of  many  in  our  present  days, 
that  a  house  invaded  by  death  should  be  made  as  forlorn  as 
hands  could  make  it  It  should  be  rendered  as  cold  and 
stiff,  as  unnatural,  as  dead  and  corpse-like  as  possible,  by 
closed  shutters,  looking-glasses  pinned  up  in  white  sheets, 
and  the  locking  up  and  hiding  out  of  sight  of  any  pleasant 
little  familiar  object  which  would  be  thought  out  of  place  in 
a  sepulchre.  This  work  had  been  driven  through  with  un- 
sparing vigour  by  Aunt  Lois,  who  looked  like  one  of  the 
Fates  as  she  remorselessly  cleared  away  every  little  familiar 
object  belonging  to  my  father,  and  reduced  every  room  to  the 
shrouded  stiUness  of  a  well-kept  tomb. 

Of  course  no  one  thought  of  looking  after  me.  It  was  not 
the  fashion  of  those  days  to  think  of  children,  if  only  they 
would  take  themselves  off  out  of  the  way  of  the  movements 
of  the  grown  people ;  and  so  I  had  run  out  into  the  orchard  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and,  throwing  myself  down  on  my  face 
under  an  apple-tree  in  the  tall  clover,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
despair,  ana  was  sobbing  aloud  in  a  nervous  paroxysm  of 
agony,  when  these  words  were  addressed  to  me.  The  speaker 
was  a  tall,  shambling,  loose-jointed  man,  with  a  long,  thin 
visage,  prominent  watery  blue  eyes,  very  fluttering  and  seedy 
habiliments,  who  occupied  the  responsible  position  of  first 
do-nothing-in-ordinary  in  our  village  of  Oldtown,  and  as 
such  I  must  introduce  him  to  my  reader's  notice. 

Every  New  England  village,  if  you  only  think  of  it,  must 
have  its  do-nothing  as  regularly  as  it  has  its  school-house  or 
meeting-house.  Nature  is  always  wide  awake  in  the  matter 
of  compensation.  Work,  thrift,  and  industry  are  such  an 
incessant  steam-power  in  Yankee  life,  that  society  would  bum 
itself  out  with  intense  friction  were  there  not  interposed  here 
and  there  the  lubricating  power  of  a  decided  do-nothing, — 
a  man  who  won't  be  hurried,  and  won't  work,  and  will  take 
his  ease  in  his  own  way,  in  spite  of  the  whole  protest  of  his 
neighbourhood  to  the  contrary.  And  there  is  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  no  do-nothing  whose  softness,  idleness,  gen« 
eral  inaptitude  to  labour,  and  everlasting,  universal  shiftless* 
ness  can  compare  with  that  of  this  worthy,  as  found  in  a  brisk 
Yankee  village. 
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Sam  Lawson  filled  this  post  with  ample  honour  in  Oldtown. 
He  was  a  fellow  dear  to  the  souls  of  all  "  us  boys"  in  the  vil- 
lage, because,  from  the  special  nature  of  his  position,  he  never 
had  anything  more  pressing  to  do  than  croon  and  gossip  with 
us.  He  was  ready  to  spend  hours  in  tinkering  a  boy's  jack- 
knife,  or  mending  his  skate,  or  start  at  the  smallest  notice  to 
watch  at  a  woodchuck's  hole,  or  give  incessant  service  in 
tending  a  dog's  sprained  paw.  He  was  always  on  hand  to 
go  fishing  with  us  on  Saturday  afternoons  ;  and  I  have  known 
him  to  sit  hour  after  hour  on  the  bank,  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  boys,  baiting  our  hooks  and  taking  off  our  fish.  He  was 
a  soft-hearted  old  body,  and  the  wrigglings  and  contortions 
of  our  prey  used  to  disturb  his  repose,  so  that  it  was  a  regular 
part  of  his  work  to  kill  the  fish  by  breaking  their  necks  when 
ne  took  them  from  the  hook. 

"  Why,  lordy  massy,  boys,"  he  would  say,  "  I  can't  bear  to 
see  no  kind  o'  critter  in  torment.  These  ere  pouts  ain't  to 
blame  for  bein'  fish,  and  ye  ought  to  put  'em  out  of  their 
misery.     Fish  hes  their  rights  as  well  as  any  on  us." 

Nobody  but  Sam  would  have  thought  of  poking  through 
the  high  grass  and  clover  in  our  back  lot  to  look  me  up,  as  I 
lay  sobbing  under  the  old  apple-tree,  the  most  insignificant 
little  atom  of  misery  that  ever  bewailed  the  inevitable. 

Sam  was  of  respectable  family,  and  not  destitute  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  an  expert  in  at  least  five  or  six  different  kinds 
of  handicraft,  in  all  of  which  he  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
knowing  ones  to  be  a  capable  workman,  "  if  only  he  would 
stick  to  it."  He  had  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where,  when  the 
fit  was  on  him,  he  would  shoe  a  horse  better  than  any  man 
in  the  county.  No  one  could  supply  a  missing  screw,  or  apply 
a  timely  brace,  with  more  adroitness.  He  could  mend  cracked 
china  so  as  to  be  almost  as  good  as  new  ;  he  could  use  car- 
penter's tools  as  well  as  a  bom  carpenter  ;  and  would  doctor 
a  rheumatic  door  or  a  shaky  window  better  than  half  the 
professional  artisans  in  wood.  No  man  could  put  a  refractory 
clock  to  rights  with  more  ingenuity  than  Sam, — that  is,  if  you 
would  give  him  his  time  to  be  about  it 

I  shall  never  forget  the  wrath  and  dismay  which  he  roused 
in  my  Aunt  Lois's  mind  by  the  leisurely  way  in  which,  after 
having  taken  our  own  venerable  kitchen  clock  to  pieces,  and 
strewn  the  fragments  all  over  the  kitchen,  he  would  roost 
over  it  in  endless  incubation,  telling  stories,  entering  into  long- 
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winded  theological  discussions,  smoking  pipes,  and  giving 
histories  of  all  the  other  clocks  in  Oldtown,  with  occasional 
memoirs  of  those  in  Needmore,  the  North  Parish,  and  Podunk, 
as  placidly  indifferent  to  all  her  volleys  of  sarcasm  and  con- 
tempt, her  stinging  expostulations  and  philippics,  as  the  sail- 
ing old  moon  is  to  the  frisky,  animated  barking  of  some  puppy 
dog  of  earth. 

"  Why,  ye  see,  Miss  Lois,"  he  would  say,  "  clocks  can't  be 
druv ;  that's  jest  what  they  can't.  Some  things  can  be  druv, 
and  then  agin  some  things  can't,  and  clocks  is  that  kind. 
They's  jest  got  to  be  humoured.  Now  this  'ere's  a'mazin' 
good  clock  ;  give  me  my  time  on  it,  and  I  '11  have  it  so 't  will 
keep  straight  on  to  the  Millennium." 

**  Millennium  !"  says  Aunt  Lois,  with  a  snort  of  infinite  con- 
tempt. 

**  Ves,  the  Millennium,"  says  Sam,  letting  fall  his  work  in  a 
contemplative  manner.  "  That  'ere 's  an  interestin'  topic  now. 
Parson  Lothrop,he  don't  think  the  Millennium  will  last  a  thou- 
sand years.    What's  your  'pinion  on  that  pint.  Miss  Lois  ?" 

"  My  opinion  is,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  in  her  most  nipping  tones, 
"  that  if  folks  don't  mind  their  own  business,  and  do  with  their 
might  what  their  hand  finds  to  do,  the  Millennium  won't 
come  at  alL" 

"  Wall,  you  see,  Miss  Lois,  it's  just  here, — one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  ono 
day." 

**  I  should  think  you  thought  a  day  was  a  thousand  years, 
the  way  you  work,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  Wall,"  says  Sam,  sitting  down  with  his  back  to  his  des- 
perate litter  of  wheels,  weights,  and  pendulums,  and  medita- 
tively caressing  his  knee  as  he  watched  the  sailing  clouds 
in  abstract  meditation,  "  ye  see,  ef  a  thing 's  ordained,  why 
it's  got  to  be,  ef  you  don't  lift  a  finger.  That  'ere 's  so  now, 
ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Sam  Lawson,  you  are  about  the  most  aggravating  crea- 
ture I  ever  had  to  do  with.  Here  you've  got  our  clock  all 
to  pieces,  and  have  been  keeping  up  a  perfect  hurrah's  nest 
in  our  kitchen  for  three  days,  and  there  you  sit  maundering 
and  talking  with  your  back  to  your  work,  fussin'  about  the 
Millennium,  which  is  none  of  your  business,  or  mine,  as  I 
know  of !    Do  either  put  that  clock  together  or  let  it  alone  ! " 

"  Don't  you  be  a  grain  uneasy.  Miss  Lois.    Why,  I  '11  have 
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your  clock  all  right  in  the  end,  but  I  can't  be  dniv.  Wall,  I 
guess  1 11  take  another  spell  on  *i  to-morrow  or  Friday." 

Poor  Aunt  Lois,  horror-stricken,  but  seeing  herself  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  imperturbable  enemy,  now  essayed  the 
tack  of  conciliation.  ^  Now  do,  Lawson,  just  finish  up  this 
job,  and  1 11  pay  you  down,  right  on  the  spot ;  and  you  need 
the  money.** 

"  I  'd  like  to  *blige  ye,  Miss  Lois  ;  but  ye  sec  money  ain't 
everything  in  this  world.  Ef  1  work  tew  long  on  one  thing, 
my  mind  kind  o'  gives  out,  ye  see  ;  and  besides,  I  Vc  got 
some  *sponsibiliiies  to  'tend  ta  There 's  Mrs  Captain  Brown, 
she  made  me  promise  to  come  to-day  and  look  at  the  nose 
o*  that  arc  silver  teapot  o'  hem  ;  it 's  kind  o*  sprung  a  leak. 
And  then  I  'greed  to  split  a  little  oven-wood  for  the  Widdah 
Pedee,  that  lives  up  on  the  Shelbum  road.  Must  visit  the 
widdahs  in  their  affliction,  Scriptur*  says.  And  then  there  's 
Hepsy  :  she 's  allers  a-castin'  it  up  at  me  that  I  don't  do 
nothing  for  her  and  the  chil'en  ;  but  then,  lordy  massy, 
Hepsy  ha'n*t  no  patience.  Why,  jest  this  momin'  I  was  a- 
tellin*  her  to  count  up  her  marcies,  and  I  'clare  for't  if  I 
didn't  think  she'd  a  throwed  the  tongs  at  me.  That  'ere 
woman's  temper  railly  makes  me  consarned.  Wall,  good 
day,  Miss  Lois.  1 11  be  along  again  to-morrow  or  Friday,  or 
the  first  o'  next  week."  And  away  he  went  with  long,  loose 
strides  down  the  village  street,  while  the  leisurely  wail  of  an 
old  fuguing  tune  floated  back  after  him — 

"  Thy  years  are  an 
Etamal  day, 
Thy  years  arc  an 
£tamal  day." 

"  An  eternal  torment,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  with  a  snap.  **  I  *m 
sure,  if  there's  a  mortal  creature  on  this  earth  that  I  pity, 
it 's  Hepsy  Lawson.  Folks  talk  about  her  scolding, — ^that 
Sam  Lawson  is  enough  to  make  the  saints  in  heaven  fall 
from  grace.  And  you  can^t  do  anything  with  him  ;  it 's  like 
chargmg  bayonet  into  a  woolsack." 

Now,  the  Hepsy  thus  spoken  of  was  the  luckless  woman 
whom  Sam's  easy  temper,  and  a  certain  youthful  reputation 
for  being  a  capable  fellow,  had  led  years  before  mto  the 
snares  of  matrimony  with  him,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
was  encumbered  with  the  bringing  up  of  six  children  on  very 
short  rations.     She  was  a  gnarly,  compact,  efficient  little 
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pepper-box  of  a  woman,  with  snapping  black  eyes,  pale 
cheeks,  and  a  mouth  always  at  half-cock,  ready  to  go  off 
with  some  sharp  crack  of  reproof  at  the  shoreless,  bottomless, 
and  tideless  inefficiency  of  her  husband.  It  seemed  to  be 
one  of  those  facts  of  existence  that  she  could  not  get  used 
to,  nor  find  anywhere  in  her  brisk,  fiery  little  body  a  grain  of 
cool  resignation  for.  Day  after  day  she  fought  it  with  as 
bitter  and  intense  a  vigour,  and  with  as  much  freshness  of 
objurgation,  as  if  it  had  come  upon  her  for  the  first  time, — 
just  as  a  sharp,  wiry  little  terrier  will  bark  and  bark  from 
day  to  day,  with  never-ceasing  pertinacity,  into  an  empty 
squirrel-hole.  She  seemed  to  have  no  power  within  her  to 
receive  and  assimilate  the  great  truth  that  her  husband  was 
essentially,  and  was  to  be  and  always  would  be,  only  a  do- 
nothing. 

Poor  Hepsy  was  herself  quite  as  essentially  a  do-something, 
— an  early-rising,  bustling,  driving,  neat,  efficient,  capable 
little  body, — who  contrived,  by  going  out  to  da/s  works, — 
washing,  scrubbing,  cleaning, — by  making  vests  for  the  tailor, 
or  closing  and  binding  shoes  for  the  shoemaker,  by  hoeing 
corn  and  potatoes  in  the  garden  at  most  unseasonable  hours, 
actually  to  find  bread  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  six  young 
ravens  aforesaid,  and  to  clothe  them  decently.  This  might 
all  do  very  well ;  but  when  Sam,  who  believed  with  all  his 
heart  in  the  modern  doctrines  of  woman's  rights  so  far  as  to 
have  no  sort  of  objection  to  Heps/s  sawing  wood  or  hoeing 
potatoes  if  she  chose,  would  make  the  small  degree  of  decency 
and  prosperity  the  family  had  attained  by  these  means  a  text 
on  which  to  preach  resignation,  cheerfulness,  and  submission 
then  Hepsy's  last  cobweb  of  patience  gave  out,  and  she  often 
became,  for  the  moment,  really  dangerous,  so  that  Sam  would 
be  obliged  to  plunge  hastily  out  of  doors  to  avoid  a  strictly 
personal  encounter. 

It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  poor  Hepsy  really  was  a  scold, 
in  the  strong  old  Saxon  acceptation  of  the  word.  She  had 
fought  life  single-handed,  tooth  and  nail,  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  outraged  sensibilities,  and  had  come  out  of  the  fight 
scratched  and  dishevelled,  with  few  womanly  graces.  The 
good  wives  of  the  village,  versed  in  the  outs  and  ins  of  their 
neighbours'  affairs,  while  they  admitted  that  Sam  was  not 
all  he  should  be,  would  sometimes  roll  up  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  mysteriously,  and  say,  "  But  then,  poor  man,  what  could 
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you  expect  when  he  hasn't  a  happy  home  ?    Heps/s  temper 
IS,  you  know,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  fact  is,  that  Sam's  softly  easy  temper  and  habits  of 
miscellaneous  handincss  caused  him  to  have  a  warm  comer 
in  most  of  the  households.  No  mothers  ever  are  very  hard 
on  a  man  who  always  pleases  the  children  ;  and  every  one 
knows  the  welcome  of  a  universal  gossip,  who  carries  round 
a  district  a  wallet  of  choice  bits  of  neighbourhood  informa- 
tion. 

Now  Sam  knew  everything  about  everybody.  He  could 
tell  Mrs  Major  Broad  just  what  Lady  Lothrop  gave  for  her 
best  parlour  carpet,  that  was  brought  over  from  England, 
and  just  on  what  occasions  she  used  the  big  silver  tankard, 
and  on  what  they  were  content  with  the  little  one,  and  how 
many  pairs  of  long  silk  stockings  the  minister  had,  and  how 
many  rows  of  stitching  there  were  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
Sunday  shirts.  He  knew  just  all  that  was  in  Deacon 
Badger's  best  room,  and  how  many  silver  table-spoons  and 
teaspoons  graced  the  beaufet  in  the  corner  ;  and  when  each 
of  his  daughters  was  bom,  and  just  how  Miss  Susy  came 
to  marry  as  she  did,  and  who  wanted  to  marry  her  and 
couldn't.  He  knew  just  the  cost  of  Major  Broad's  scarlet 
cloak  and  shoe-buckles,  and  how  Mrs  Major  had  a  real  Ingv 
shawl  up  in  her  "camphire"  trunk,  that  cost  nigh  as  much 
as  Lady  Lothrop's.  Nobody  had  made  love,  or  married,  or 
had  children  born,  or  been  buried,  since  Sam  was  able  to 
perambulate  the  country,  without  his  informing  himself 
minutely  of  every  available  particular;  and  his  unfathomable 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  was  an  unfailing  source  of 
popularity. 

Besides  this,  Sam  was  endowed  with  no  end  of  idle  accom- 
plishments. His  indolence  was  precisely  of  a  turn  that 
enjoyed  the  excitement  of  an  occasional  odd  bit  of  work  with 
which  he  had  clearly  no  concern,  and  which  had  no  sort  of 
tendency  toward  his  own  support  or  that  of  his  family. 
Something  so  far  out  of  the  line  of  practical  utility  as  to  be  in 
a  manner  an  artistic  labour  would  awaken  all  the  energies  of 
his  soul.  H  is  shop  was  a  perfect  infirmary  for  decayed  articles 
of  virtu  from  all  the  houses  for  miles  around.  Cracked 
china,  lame  teapots,  broken  shoe-buckles,  rickety  tongs,  and 
decrepit  nre-irons,  all  stood  in  melancholy  proximity,  await- 
ing Sam*s  happy  hours  of  inspiration ;  and  he  was  always 
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happy  to  sit  down  and  have  a  long,  strictly  confidential 
conversation  concerning  any  of  these  with  the  owner,  espe- 
cially if  Hepsy  were  gone  out  washing,  or  on  any  other  work 
which  kept  her  at  a  safe  distance. 

Sam  could  shave  and  cut  hair  as  neatly  as  any  barber,  and 
was  always  in  demand  up  and  down  the  country  to  render 
these  offices  to  the  sick.  He  was  ready  to  go  for  miles  to 
watch  with  invalids,  and  a  very  acceptable  watcher  he  made, 
beguiling  the  night  hours  with  endless  stories  and  legends.  He 
was  also  an  expert  in  psalmody,  having  in  his  youth  been  the 
pride  of  the  village  singing-schooL  In  those  days  he  could 
p>erform  reputably  on  the  bass-viol  in  the  choir  of  a  Sunday 
with  a  dolefulness  and  solemnity  of  demeanour  in  the 
highest  degree  edifying, — though  he  was  equally  ready  of  a 
week-evening  in  scraping  on  a  brisk  little  fiddle,  if  any  of 
the  thoughtless  ones  wanted  a  performer  at  a  husking  or 
a  quilting  frolic.  Sam's  obligingness  was  many-sided,  and 
he  was  equally  prepared  at  any  moment  to  raise  a  funeral 
psalm  or  whistle  the  time  of  a  double-shuffle. 

But  the  more  particular  delight  of  Sam's  heart  was  in 
funerals.  He  would  walk  miles  on  hearing  the  news  of  a 
dangerous  illness,  and  sit  roosting  on  the  fence  of  the 
premises,  delighted  to  gossip  over  the  particulars,  but  ready 
to  come  down  at  any  moment  to  do  any  of  the  odd  turns 
which  sickness  in  a  family  makes  necessary ;  and  when  the 
last  earthly  scene  was  over,  Sam  was  more  than  ready  to 
render  those  final  offices  from  which  the  more  nervous  and 
fastidious  shrink,  but  in  which  he  took  almost  a  professional 
pride. 

The  business  of  an  undertaker  is  a  refinement  of  modem 
civilisation.  In  simple  old  days  neighbours  fell  into  one 
another's  hands  for  all  the  last  wants  of  our  poor  mortality ; 
and  there  were  men  and  women  of  note  who  took  a  particular 
and  solemn  pride  in  these  mournful  offices.  Sam  had  in  fact 
been  up  all  night  in  our  house,  and  having  set  me  up  in  the 
clover,  and  comforted  me  with  a  jack-knife,  he  proceeded  to 
inform  me  of  the  particulars. 

"  Why,  ye  see,  Horace,  I  ben  up  with  'em  pretty  much  all 
night ;  and  I  laid  yer  father  out  myself,  and  I  never  see  a 
better-look  in'  corpse.  It's  a  'mazin'  pity  your  daddy  hed 
such  feelin's  'bout  havin'  people  come  to  look  at  him,  'cause 
he  does  look  beautiful,  and  it's  been  a  long  time  since  we've 
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hed  a  funeral,  anyway,  and  everybody  was  expectin'  to  come 
to  his  'n,  and  they  '11  all  be  dissipinted  if  the  corpse  ain't 
showed  ;  but  then,  lordy  massy,  folks  oughtn't  to  thmk  hard 
on't  ef  folks  hes  their  own  way  'bout  their  own  funeral. 
That  'ere 's  what  I  've  been  a-tellin'  on  'em  all,  over  to  the 
tavern  and  round  to  the  store.  Why,  you  never  see  such  a 
talk  as  there  was  about  it  There  was  Aunt  Sally  Morse, 
and  Betsey  and  Patsy  Sawin,  and  Mis'  Zeruiah  Bacon,  come 
over  early  to  look  at  the  corpse,  and  when  they  wasn't  let  im 
you  never  heerd  sich  a  jawin'.  Betsey  and  Patsy  Sawin  said 
that  they  allers  suspected  your  father  was  an  inndel,  or  some 
sich,  and  now  they  was  clear;  and  Aunt  Sally,  she  asked 
who  made  his  shroud,  and  when  she  heerd  there  wasn't  to  be 
none,  he  was  laid  out  in  his  clothes,  she  said  she  never  heerd 
such  unchristian  doin's, — that  she  always  had  heerd  he  had 
strange  opinions,  but  she  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
that'^ 

"  My  father  isn't  an  infidel,  and  I  wish  I  could  kill  'em  for 
talking  so,"  said  I,  clenching  my  jack-knife  in  my  small  fist, 
and  feeling  myself  shake  with  passion. 

"  Wal,  wal,  I  kind  o'  spoke  up  to  'em  about  it.  I  wasn't 
a-goin'  to  hear  no  sich  jaw  ;  and  says  I,  *  I  think  ef  there  is 
anybody  that  knows  what's  what  about  funerals  I'm  the 
man,  fur  I  don't  s'pose  there's  a  man  in  the  county  that's 
laid  out  more  folks,  and  set  up  with  more  corpses,  and  ben 
sent  for  fur  and  near,  than  I  have,  and  my  opinion  is,  that 
mourners  must  always  follow  the  last  directions  gi'n  to  'em 
by  the  person.  Ef  a  man  hasn't  a  right  to  have  the  say 
about  his  own  body,  what  hes  he  a  right  to?'  Wal,  they 
said  that  it  was  putty  well  of  me  to  talk  so,  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sittin'  up  with  him,  and  seein'  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  *  Lordy  massy,'  says  I,  *  I  don't  see  why  ye  need  envi 
me;  'tain't  my  fault  that  folks  thinks  it's  agreeable  to  have 
me  round  As  to  bein'  buried  in  his  clothes,  why,  lordy 
massy,  'tain't  nothin'  so  extraordinary.  In  the  old  country 
great  folks  is  very  often  laid  out  in  their  clothes.  'Member, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  old  Mr  Sanger,  the  minister  in  Deerbrook, 
was  laid  out  in  his  gown  and  bands,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hands, 
and  he  looked  as  nateral  as  a  pictur.  I  was  at  Parson  Rider's 
funeral,  down  to  Wrentham.  He  was  laid  out  in  white 
flannel.  But  then  there  was  old  Captain  Bigelow,  down  to 
the  Pint  there,  he  was  laid  out  regular  in  his  rigimentals, 
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{est  as  he  wore  'em  in  the  war,  epaulets  and  all'  Wal  now, 
li Grace,  your  daddy  looks  jest  as  peaceful  as  a  psalm-tune. 
Now,  you  don't  know, — ^jest  as  nateral  as  if  he  d  only  jest 
gone  to  sleep.     So  ye  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  'bout  him." 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  serene  days  of  October,  when 
the  earth  lies  as  bright  and  still  as  anything  one  can  dream 
of  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  Sam's  homely  expressions  of 
sympathy  had  quieted  me  somewhat.  Sam,  tired  of  his 
discourse,  lay  back  in  the  clover,  with  his  hands  under  his 
head,  and  went  on  with  his  moralising. 

"  Lordy  massy,  Horace!  to  think  on't, — it's  so  kind  o' 
solemnizin' !  It 's  one's  turn  to-day,  and  another's  to-morrow. 
We  never  know  when  our  turn  '11  come."  And  Sam  raised  a 
favourite  stave, — 

"  '  And  mtist  these  active  limbs  of  mine 
Lie  moulderin'  in  the  clay  T' " 

**  Active  limbs  !  I  guess  so  ! "  said  a  sharp  voice,  which 
came  through  the  clover-heads  like  the  crack  of  a  rifle. 
•*  Well,  I  've  found  you  at  last.  Here  you  be,  Sam  Lawson, 
lyin'  flat  on  your  back  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
not  a  potato  dug,  and  not  a  stick  of  wood  cut  to  get  dinner 
with  ;  and  I  won't  cut  no  more  if  we  never  have  dinner.  It 's 
no  use  a  humourin*  you, — doin'  your  work  for  you.  The  more 
I  do,  the  more  I  may  do  ;  so  come  home,  won't  you  ?" 

**  Lordy  massy,  Hepsy  !"  said  Sam,  slowly  erecting  himself 
out  of  the  grass,  and  staring  at  her  with  white  eyes,  "  you 
don't  ought  to  talk  so.  I  ainl  to  blame.  I  hed  to  sit  up  with 
Mr  Holyoke  all  night,  and  help  'em  lay  him  out  at  four 
o'clock  this  mornin'." 

"  You  're  always  everywhere  but  where  you  've  business  to 
be,"  said  Hepsy,  "  and  helpin*  and  doin*  for  everybody  but 
your  own.  For  my  part,  I  think  charity  ought  to  begin  at 
nome.  You  're  everywhere,  up  and  down  and  round,— over  to 
Shelbun,  down  to  Podunk,  up  to  North  Parish ;  and  here 
Abram  and  Kiah  Stebbins  have  been  waitin'  all  the  morning 
with  a  horse  they  brought  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  get  you 
to  shoe." 

**  Wal  now,  that  'ere  shows  they  know  what 's  what.  I  told 
Kiah  that  ef  they  *d  bring  that  'ere  hoss  to  me  I  'd  tend  to  his 
huffs." 

"  And  be  off  lying  in  the  mowing,  like  a  patridge,  when 
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they  come  after  ye.  That 's  one  way  to  do  business,*  said 
Hepsy. 

"  Hepsy,  I  was  just  a  miditatin'.  Ef  we  don't  miditate 
sometimes  on  all  these  'ere  things,  it  11  be  wus  for  us  by  and 
by." 

"  Meditate !  I  '11  help  your  meditations  in  a  way  you  won't 
like,  if  you  don't  look  out.  So  now  you  come  home,  and  stop 
your  meditatin*,  and  go  to  doin'  somcthin'.  I  told  'em  to 
come  back  this  afternoon,  and  I  'd  have  you  on  the  spot  if 
'twas  a  possible  thing,"  said  the  very  practical  Hepsy,  laying 
firm  hold  of  Sam's  unresisting  arm,  and  leading  him  away 
captive. 

I  stole  into  the  darkened,  silent  room  where  my  father  had 
lain  so  long.  Its  desolate  neatness  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart. 
Not  even  a  bottle  remained  of  the  many  familiar  ones  that 
iisjd  to  cover  the  stand  and  the  mantel-piece  :  but  he,  lying 
in  liis  threadbare  Sunday  coat,  looked  to  me  as  I  had  often 
seen  him  in  later  days,  when  he  came  from  school  exhausted, 
and  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  bed.  I  crept  to  his  side  and 
nestled  down  on  ihe  floor  as  quietly  as  a  dog  lies  down  by 
the  side  of  his  master. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  OLD  MEETING-HOUSE. 


HE  next  day  was  the  funeral,  and  I  have  little 
remembrance  in  it  of  anything  but  what  was 
dreary.  Our  Puritan  ancestors,  in  the  decision 
of  their  reaction  from  a  dead  formalism,  had 
swept  away  from  the  solemn  crisis  of  life  every 
s>Tnbolic  expression ;  and  this  severe  bareness 
and  rigid  restriction  were  nowhere  more  striking 
than  in  funeral  services,  as  conducted  in  these  early  times  in 
Massachusetts. 

There  was  at  the  house  of  mourning  simply  a  prayer, 
nothing  more  ;  and  then  the  procession  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  towns-people  walked  silently  to  the  grave,  where,  without 
text,  prayer,  or  hymn,  the  dust  was  for  ever  given  to  its  fellow- 
dust  The  heavy  thud  of  the  clods  on  the  coffin,  the  rattling 
of  spades,  and  the  fall  of  the  earth,  were  the  only  voices  that 
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spoke  in  that  final  scene.  Yet  that  austere  stillness  was  not 
without  its  majesty,  since  it  might  be  interpreted,  not  as  the 
silence  of  indifference,  but  as  the  stillness  of  those  whose 
thoughts  are  too  mighty  for  words.  It  was  the  silence  of  the 
unutterable.  From  the  grave  my  mother  and  her  two  boys 
were  conducted  to  my  grandfather's  house, — the  asylum  ever 
ready  for  the  widowed  daughter. 

The  next  day  after  was  Sunday,  and  a  Sunday  full  of  im- 
portance in  the  view  of  Aunt  Lois,  Aunt  Keziah,  and,  in  fact, 
of  every  one  in  the  family.  It  was  the  custom,  on  the  first 
Sabbath  after  a  bereavement,  for  the  whole  family  circle  to 
be  present  together  in  church,  to  request  in  a  formal  note,  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  that  the  recent  death  might  be 
sanctified  to  them.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  for  all  family 
connexions  to  be  present  at  this  service,  even  though  they 
should  not  attend  the  funeral ;  and  my  Uncle  Bill,  a  young 
Sophomore  in  Cambridge  College,  had  come  down  duly  to 
be  with  us  on  the  occasion.  He  was  a  joyous,  spirited,  jolly, 
rollicking  young  fellow,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  given  to 
funereal  reflections,  and  his  presence  in  the  house  always 
brought  a  certain  busy  cheerfulness  which  I  felt  to  lighten 
my  darkness. 

One  thing  certainly  had  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  which 
was  that  Aunt  Lois  was  always  perceptibly  ameliorated  by 
Uncle  Bill's  presence.  Her  sharp,  spare  features  wore  a 
relaxed  and  smiling  aspect,  her  eyes  had  a  softer  light,  and  she 
belied  her  own  frequent  disclaimer,  that  she  never  had  any 
beauty,  by  looking  almost  handsome. 

Poor  Aunt  Lois !  I  am  afraid  my  reader  will  not  do  justice 
to  her  worth  by  the  specimens  of  her  ways  and  words  which 
I  have  given.  Any  one  that  has  ever  pricked  his  fingers  in 
tr>'ing  to  force  open  a  chestnut-burr  may  perhaps  have  moral- 
ised at  the  satin  lining,  so  smooth  and  soft,  that  lies  inside 
of  that  sharpness.  It  is  an  emblem  of  a  kind  of  nature  very 
frequent  in  New  England,  where  the  best  and  kindest  and 
most  desirable  of  traits  are  enveloped  in  an  outside  wrapping 
of  sharp  austerity. 

No  person  rendered  more  deeds  of  kindness  in  the  family 
and  neighbourhood  than  Aunt  Lois.  She  indeed  bore  the 
cares  of  the  whole  family  on  her  heart ;  she  watched  and 
prayed  and  fretted  and  scolded  for  alL  Had  she  cared  less, 
she  might  perhaps  have  appeared  more  amiable.     She  in- 
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vested  herself,  so  to  speak,  in  others  ;  and  it  was  vital  to  her 
happiness,  not  only  that  they  should  be  happy,  but  that  they 
should  be  happy  precisely  on  her  pattern  and  in  her  way. 
She  had  drawn  out  the  whole  family  chart,  and  if  she  hsud 
only  had  power  to  make  each  one  walk  tractably  in  the  path 
she  foreordained,  her  sharp,  thin  face  might  have  had  a  few 
less  wrinkles.  It  seemed  to  her  so  perfectly  evident  that  the 
ways  she  fixed  upon  for  each  one  were  ways  of  pleasantness 
and  paths  of  peace,  that  she  scarcely  could  have  patience 
with  Providence  for  allowing  things  to  fall  out  in  a  way  so 
entirely  different  from  her  designs. 

Aunt  Lois  was  a  good  Christian,  but  she  made  that  par- 
ticular mistake  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  so  many 
of  us  quite  unconsciously  do, — she  always  said,  My  will  be 
done,  instead  of  Thy  will.  Not  in  so  many  words,  of  course, 
— it  was  the  secret  inner  voice  of  her  essential  nature  that 
spoke  and  said  one  thing,  while  her  tongue  said  another. 
But  then  who  can  be  sure  enough  of  himself  in  this  matter, 
to  cast  the  first  stone  at  Aunt  Lois  ? 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  Calvinistic  preaching  of  that  time 
to  put  the  doctrine  of  absolute  and  unconditional  submission 
to  God  in  the  most  apalling  forms,  and  to  exercise  the  con- 
science with  most  severe  supposititious  tests.  After  many 
struggles  and  real  agonies,  Aunt  Lois  had  brought  herself  to 
believe  that  she  would  be  willing  to  resign  her  eternal  salva- 
tion to  the  Divine  glory;  that  she  could  consent  to  the 
eternal  perdition  of  those  on  whom  her  heart  was  most  par- 
ticularly set,  were  it  God's  will ;  and  thus  her  self-will,  as  she 
supposed,  had  been  entirely  annihilated,  whereas  it  was  only 
doubled  back  on  itself,  and  ready  to  come  out  with  tenfold 
intensity  in  the  unsuspected  little  things  of  this  life,  where 
she  looked  less  at  Divine  agency  than  human  instrumentality. 
No  law,  as  she  supposed,  required  her  to  submit  to  people's 
acting  foolishly  in  their  worldly  matters,  particularly  when 
she  was  able  and  willing  to  show  them  precisely  how  they 
ought  to  act. 

Failing  of  a  prosperous  marriage  for  my  mother,  Aunt 
Lois's  heart  was  next  set  upon  a  college  education  for  my 
Uncle  Bill,  the  youngest  and  brightest  of  the  family.  For 
this  she  toiled  and  economised,  in  family  labour,  and  eked  it 
out  by  vest-making  at  the  tailor^s,  and  by  shoe-binding  at  the 
shoemaker's, — all  that  she  might  have  something  to  give  to 
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Bill  for  spending-money,  to  keq>  up  his  standing  respectably 
in  college.  Her  antagonistic  attitude  toward  my  brother  and 
myself  proceeded  less  from  hardness  of  heart  than  from  an 
anxious,  worrying  fear  that  we  should  trench  on  the  funds 
that  at  present  were  so  heavily  taxed  to  bring  Uncle  Bill 
through  college.  Especially  did  she  fear  that  my  father  had 
Idt  me  the  legacy  of  his  own  unratified  desire  for  an  educa- 
tion, and  that  my  grandmother^s  mdulgence  and  bountifulness 
might  lead  her  to  encourage  me  in  some  such  expectations, 
and  then  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  Aunt  Lois 
foresaw  contingencies  afar  off.  Not  content  with  the  cares  of 
the  present  day  and  hour,  she  dived  far  into  the  future,  and 
carried  all  sorts  of  imaginary  loads  that  would  come  in  sup- 
posable  cases.  As  the  Christian  by  the  eye  of  faith  sees  all 
sorts  of  possible  good  along  the  path  of  future  duty,  so  she 
by  the  eye  of  cautiousness  saw  every  possible  future  evil  that 
could  arise  in  every  supposable  contingency.  Aunt  Lois's 
friends  often  had  particular  reason  to  wish  that  she  cared 
less  for  them,  for  then,  perhaps,  she  might  give  them  some 
peace.  But  nothing  is  so  hopeless  as  your  worthy  domestic 
house-dog,  every  hair  of  whose  fur  bristles  with  watchfulness, 
and  who  barks  at  you  incessantly  from  behind  a  most  terrible 
entrenchment  of  faithful  labours  and  loving-kindnesses  heaped 
up  on  your  behalf. 

These  dear  good  souls  who  wear  their  life  out  for  you,  have 
they  not  a  right  to  scold  you,  and  dictate  to  you,  and  tie  up 
your  liberty,  and  make  your  life  a  burden  to  you  ?  If  they 
have  not,  who  has  ?  If  you  complain,  you  break  their  worthy 
old  hearts.  They  insist  on  the  privilege  of  seeking  your 
happiness  by  thwarting  you  in  everything  you  want  to  do,  and 
putting  their  will  instead  of  yt)urs  m  every  step  of  your  life. 

Between  Aunt  Lois  and  my  father  there  had  been  that  con- 
stant antagonism  which  is  often  perceptible  between  two 
human  beings,  each  good  enough  in  himself,  but  of  a  quality 
to  act  destructively  upon  the  other.  A  satin  vest  and  a 
nutmeg-grater  are  both  perfectly  harmless,  and  even  worthy 
existences,  but  their  close  proximity  on  a  jolting  journey  is 
not  to  be  recommended. 

My  father  never  could  bear  my  Aunt  Lois  in  his  house  ; 
and  her  presence  had  such  an  instant  effect  in  developing  all 
the  combative  element  in  him,  that  really  the  poor  woman 
never  saw  him  long  enough  under  an  agreeable  aspect  to 
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enable  her  even  to  understand  why  my  mother  should  regard 
him  with  affection  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  she  was  not  a  deep  mourner  at  his  death.  She  regarded 
her  sister's  love  for  my  father  as  an  unfortunate  infatuation, 
and  was  more  satisfied  with  the  ways  of  Providence  than  she 
usually  was,  when  its  object  was  withdrawn. 

It  was  according  to  all  the  laws  of  moral  gravitation  that, 
as  soon  as  my  father  died,  my  mother  became  an  obedient 
satellite  in  Aunt  Lois's  orbit.  She  was  one  of  those  dear, 
helpless  little  women,  who,  like  flowers  by  the  wayside,  seem 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  strong  hand  that  wants  to 
gather  them.  She  was  made  to  be  ruled  over ;  and  so  we  all 
felt  this  first  Sunday  morning  that  we  had  come  home  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  Aunt  Lois.  She  put  on  my  mother's 
mourning-bonnet  and  tied  it  under  her  meek,  unresisting 
chin,  turning  her  round  and  round  to  get  views  of  her  from 
different  points,  and  arranging  her  ribbons  and  veil  and  pins 
as  if  she  had  been  a  lay  figure  going  to  exhibition  ;  and  then 
she  tied  our  collars,  and  gave  a  final  twitch  to  our  jackets, 
and  warned  us  not  to  pull  out  the  pins  from  the  crape  bands 
on  our  new  hats,  nor  to  talk  and  look  round  in  meeting, 
strengthening  the  caution  with,  "Just  so  sure  as  you  do, 
there's  Mr  Israel  Scran,  the  tithing-man,  will  come  and  take 
you  and  set  you  on  the  pulpit-stairs." 

Now  Mr  Israel  Scran  on  week-days  was  a  rather  jolly, 
secular-looking  individual,  who  sat  on  the  top  of  a  barrel  in 
his  store,  and  told  good  stories ;  but  Israel  Scran  on  Sundays 
was  a  tithing-man,  whose  eyes  were  supposed  to  be  as  a  flame 
of  fire  to  search  out  little  boys  that  played  in  meeting,  and 
bring  them  to  awful  retribution.  And  I  must  say  that  I  shook 
in  my  shoes  at  the  very  idea  of  his  entering  into  judgment 
with  me  for  any  misdemeanour. 

Going  to  church  on  the  present  occasion  was  rather  a  severe 
and  awful  ceremony  to  my  childish  mind,  second  only  to  the 
dreary  horror  of  the  time  when  we  stood  so  dreadfully  still 
around  the  grave,  and  heard  those  heavy  clods  thud  upon  the 
coflfin.  I  ventured  a  timid  inquiry  of  my  mother  as  to  what 
was  going  to  be  done  there. 

Aunt  Lois  took  the  word  out  of  her  mouth.  "  Now,  Horace, 
hush  your  talk,  and  don't  worry  your  mother.  She's  going 
to  put  up  a  note  to  be  prayed  for  to-day,  and  we  are  all  going 
to  join  ;  so  you  be  a  good  boy,  and  don't  talk." 
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Being  good  was  so  frequently  in  those  days  represented  to 
me  as  synonymous  with  keeping  silence,  that  I  screwed  my 
little  mouth  up  firmly  as  I  walked  along  to  the  meeting-house, 
behind  my  mother,  holding  my  brother  Bill's  hand,  and  spoke 
not  a  word,  though  he  made  several  overtures  towards  con- 
versation by  informing  me  that  he  saw  a  chipmunk,  and  that 
if  it  was  only  Monday  he'd  hit  him  smack  ;  and  also  telling 
me  that  Sam  Lawson  had  promised  to  go  pout-fishing  with 
us  on  Tuesday,  with  other  boy  temporalities  of  a  nature 
equally  worldly. 

The  meeting-house  to  which  our  steps  were  tending  was 
one  of  those  huge,  shapeless,  barn-like  structures,  which  our 
fathers  erected  apparently  as  a  part  of  that  well-arranged 
system  by  which  they  avoided  all  resemblance  to  those  fair, 
poetic  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  Old  World,  which  seemed 
in  their  view  as  "garments  spotted  by  the  flesh." 

The  interior  of  it  was  revealed  by  the  light  of  two  staring 
rows  of  windows,  which  let  in  the  glare  of  the  summer  sun, 
and  which  were  so  loosely  framed,  that,  in  wintry  and  windy 
weather,  they  rattled  and  shook,  and  poured  in  a  perfect 
whirlwind  of  cold  air,  which  disported  itself  over  the  shiver- 
ing audience. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  theory  of  the  times  never  to  warm  these 
buildings  by  a  fire  ;  and  the  legend  runs  that  once  in  our 
meeting-house  the  communion  was  administered  under  a 
temperature  which  actually  froze  the  sacred  elements  while 
they  were  being  distributed.  Many  a  remembrance  of  winter 
sessions  in  that  old  meeting-house  rose  to  my  mind,  in  which 
I  sat  with  my  poor  dangling  feel  perfectly  numb  and  para- 
lysed with  cold,  and  blew  my  finger-ends  to  keep  a  little 
warmth  in  them,  and  yet  I  never  thought  of  complaining  ; 
for  everybody  was  there, — mother,  aunts,  grandmother,  and 
all  the  town, — we  all  sat  and  took  our  hardships  in  common, 
as  a  plain  necessary  fact  of  existence. 

Going  to  meeting,  in  that  state  of  society  into  which  I  was 
born,  was  as  necessary  and  inevitable  a  consequence  of 
waking  up  on  Sunday  morning  as  eating  one's  breakfast. 
Nobody  thought  of  staying  away, — and,  for  that  matter,  no- 
body wanted  to  stay  away.  Our  weekly  life  was  simple,  mono- 
tonous, and  laborious  ;  and  the  chance  of  seeing  the  whole 
neighbourhood  together  in  their  best  clothes  on  Sunday  was 
a  thing  which,  in  the  dearth  of  all  other  sources  of  amusement, 
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appealed  to  the  idlest  and  most  unspiritual  of  loafers.  They 
who  did  not  care  for  the  sermon  or  the  prayers  wanted  to  sec 
Major  Broad's  scarlet  coat  and  laced  ruffles,  and  his  wife's 
brocade  dress,  and  the  new  bonnet  which  Lady  Lothrop  had 
just  had  sent  up  from  Boston.  Whoever  had  not  seen  these 
would  be  out  of  society  for  a  week  to  come,  and  not  be  able 
to  converse  understandingly  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 

The  meeting  on  Sunday  united  in  those  days,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  whole  population  of  a  town, — men,  women,  and 
children.  There  was  then  in  a  village  but  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd,  and  long  habit  had  made  the  tendency  to  this  one 
central  point  so  much  a  necessity  to  every  one,  that  to  stay 
away  from  "  meeiin',"  for  any  reason  whatever,  was  always  a 
secret  source  of  uneasiness.  I  remember  in  my  early  days, 
sometimes  when  I  had  been  left  at  home  by  reason  of  some 
of  the  transient  ailments  of  childhood,  how  ghostly  and  super- 
natural the  stillness  of  the  whole  house  and  village  outside 
the  meeting-house  used  to  appear  to  me,  how  loudly  the  clock 
ticked  and  the  flies  buzzed  down  the  window-pane,  and  how 
I  listened  in  the  breathless  stillness  to  the  distant  psalm- 
singing,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  long  prayer,  and  then  to  the 
monotone  of  the  sermon,  and  then  again  to  the  closing  echoes 
of  the  last  hymn,  and  thought  sadly,  what  if  some  day  I 
should  be  left  out,  when  all  my  relations  and  friends  had 
gone  to  meeting  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  hear  afar  the 
music  from  the  crystal  walls  I 

As  our  Sunday  gathering  at  meeting  was  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  population  of  our  village,  I  shall,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, daguerreotype  our  Sunday  audience,  as  the  best  means 
of  placing  my  reaaers  in  sympathy  with  the  scene  and  actors 
of  this  history. 

The  arrangement  of  our  house  of  worship  in  Oldtown  was 
somewhat  peculiar,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  originally 
been  built  as  a  mission-church  for  the  Indians.  The  central 
portion  of  the  house,  usually  appropriated  to  the  best  pews, 
was  in  ours  devoted  to  them  ;  and  here  were  arranged  benches 
of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  form,  on  which  were  col- 
lected every  Sunday  ^he  thin  and  wasted  remnants  of  what 
once  was  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe.  There  were  four 
or  five  respectable  Indian  families,  who  owned  comfortable 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  came  to  meeting  in  their 
faniM^aggons,  like  any  of  their  white  neighbours. 
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Conspicuous  among  these,  on  the  front  bench,  facing  the 
pulpit,  sat  the  Indian  head-magistrate,  Justice  Waban, — tall 
and  erect  as  an  old  pine-tree,  and  of  a  grave  and  reverend 
aspect.  Next  to  him  was  seated  the  ecclesiastical  superior 
of  that  portion  of  the  congregation,  Deacon  Ephraim.  Mild, 
intelligent,  and  devout,  he  was  the  perfect  model  of  the  pray- 
ing Indian  formed  in  the  apostolic  traditions  of  the  good  Eliot. 
By  his  side  sat  his  wife,  Keturah,  who,  though  she  had  re- 
ceived Christian  baptism,  still  retained  in  most  respects  the 
wild  instincts  and  untamed  passions  of  the  savage.  Though 
she  attended  church  and  allowed  her  children  to  be  baptized, 
yet,  in  spite  of  minister,  elder,  and  tithing-man,  she  obstinately 
neld  on  to  the  practice  of  many  of  her  old  heathen  supersti- 
tions. 

Old  Keturah  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  my  childhood. 
She  was  spoken  of  among  the  gossips  with  a  degree  of  awe, 
as  one  who  possessed  more  knowledge  than  was  good  for 
her ;  and  in  thunder-storms  and  other  convulsions  of  nature, 
she  would  sit  in  her  chimney-corner  and  chant  her  old 
Indian  incantations,  to  my  mingled  terror  and  delight.  I 
remember  distinctly  three  syllables  that  occurred  very  often, — 
"ah-mah-ga,  ah-mah-ga,"— sometimes  pronounced  in  wild, 
plaintive  tones,  and  sometimes  in  tones  of  menace  and  de- 
nunciation. In  fact,  a  century  before,  Keturah  must  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  her  Christian  neighbours ;  but 
our  minister  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  only  smiled 
benignly  when  certain  elderly  ladies  brought  him  terrible 
stories  of  Keturah's  proceedings. 

Next  to  Keturah  was  seated  Deborah  Kummacher,  an 
Indian  woman,  who  had  wisely  forsaken  the  unprofitable 
gods  of  the  wild  forest,  and  taken  to  the  Christian  occupa- 
tion of  fruit-growing,  and  kept  in  nice  order  a  fruit-farm  near 
my  grandfather's,  where  we  children  delighted  to  resort  in 
the  season,  receiving  from  her  presents  of  cherries,  pears, 
peaches,  or  sweet  apples,  which,  she  informed  us,  she  was 
always  ready  to  give  to  good  children  who  said  their  prayers 
and  made  their  manners  when  they  came  into  her  house. 
Next  behind  her  came  Betty  Poganut,  Patty  Pegan,  and  old 
Sarah  Wonsamug, — hard-visaged,  high-cheek-boned  females, 
with  snaky-black  eyes,  principally  remarkable,  in  my  mind, 
for  the  quantity  of  cider  they  could  drink.  I  had  special 
reason  to  remember  this,  as  my  grandmother's  house  was 
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their  favourite  resort,  and  drawing  cider  was  always  the  work 
of  the  youngest  boy. 

Then  there  was  Lem  Sudock,  a  great,  coarse,  heavy-moulded 
Indian,  with  gigantic  limbs  and  a  savage  face,  but  much  in 
request  for  laying  stone  walls,  digging  wells,  and  other  tasks 
for  which  mere  physical  strength  was  the  chief  requisite. 
Beside  him  was  Dick  Obscue,  a  dull,  leering,  lazy,  drinking 
old  fellow,  always  as  dry  as  an  empty  sponee,  but  with  an 
endless  capacity  for  imbibing.  Dick  was  of  a  class  which 
our  modem  civilisation  would  never  see  inside  of  a  church, 
though  he  was  in  his  seat  in  our  meeting-house  as  regularly 
as  any  of  the  deacons  ;  but  on  week-days  his  principal  em- 
ployment seemed  to  be  to  perambulate  the  country,  making 
stations  of  all  the  kitchen  firesides,  where  he  would  tell 
stories,  drink  cider,  and  moralise,  till  the  patience  or  cider- 
pitchers  of  his  hosts  ran  dry,  when  he  would  rise  up  slowly, 
adjust  his  old  straw  hat,  hitch  up  his  dangling  nether  gar- 
ments a  little  tighter,  and  with  a  patronising  nod,  say,  "  Wal, 
naow,  *f  you  can  spare  mc,  1 11  go." 

Besides  our  Indian  population,  we  had  also  a  few  negroes, 
and  a  side  gallery  was  appropriated  to  them.  Prominent 
there  was  the  stately  form  of  old  Boston  Foodah,  an  African 
prince,  who  had  been  stolen  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  in 
early  youth,  and  sold  in  Boston  at  some  period  of  antiquity 
whereto  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not.  All  the  Oldtown 
people,  and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  remembered  old 
Boston  just  as  he  then  existed,  neither  older  nor  younger. 
He  was  of  a  majestic  stature,  slender  and  proudly  erect,  and 
perfectly  graceful  in  every  movement,  his  woolly  hair  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow.  He  was  servant  to  General  Hull 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  at  its  close  was  presented  by 
his  master  with  a  full  suit  of  his  military  equipments,  in- 
cluding three-cornered  hat,  with  plume,  epaulets,  and  sword. 
Three  times  a  year, — at  the  spring  training,  the  full  muster, 
and  on  Thanksgiving-day, — Boston  arrayed  himself  in  full 
panoply,  and  walked  forth  a  really  striking  and  magnificent 
object.  In  the  eyes  of  us  boys,  on  these  days,  he  was  a  hero, 
and  he  patronised  us  with  a  condescension  which  went  to 
our  hearts.  His  wife.  Jinny,  was  a  fat,  roly-poly  little  body, 
delighting  in  red  and  yellow  bonnets,  who  duly  mustered 
into  meeting  a  troop  of  black-eyed,  fat,  woolly-headed  little 
negroes,  whpm  she  cuffed  and  disciplined  during  sermon- 
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time  with  a  matronly  ferocity  designed  to  show  white  folks 
that  she  was  in  earnest  in  their  religious  training. 

Near  by  was  old  Primus  King,  a  gigantic  retired  whale- 
man, black  as  coal,  with  enormous  hands  and  feet,  universally 
in  demand  in  all  the  region  about  as  assistant  in  butchering 
operations. 

Besides  these,  let  me  not  forget  dear,  jolly  old  Caesar,  my 
grandfather's  own  negro,  the  most  joyous  creature  on  two 
feet  What  could  not  Caesar  do  ?  He  could  gobble  like  a 
turkey  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  old 
gobbler  on  the  farm  ;  he  could  crow  so  like  a  cock  that  all 
the  cocks  in  the  neighbourhood  would  reply  to  him ;  he  could 
mew  like  a  cat,  and  bark  like  a  dog ;  he  could  sing  and  fiddle, 
and  dance  the  double-shuffle,  and  was  aufait  in  all  manner 
of  jigs  and  hornpipes  ;  and  one  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  old  Caesar  was  hugged  and  caressed  and  lauded  by  me 
in  my  childhood  as  the  most  wonderful  of  men. 

There  were  several  other  coloured  families,  of  less  repute, 
who  also  found  seats  in  the  negro  gallery.  One  of  them  was 
that  of  Aunt  Nancy  Prime,  famous  for  making  election-cake 
and  ginger-pop,  and  who  was  sent  for  at  all  the  great  houses 
on  occasions  of  high  festivity,  as  learned  in  all  mysteries 
relating  to  the  confection  of  cakes  and  pies.  A  tight,  trig, 
bustling  body  she,  black  and  polished  as  ebony,  smooth- 
spoken and  respectful,  and  quite  a  favourite  with  everybody. 
Nancy  had  treated  herself  to  an  expensive  luxury  in  the  shape 
of  a  husband, — an  idle,  worthless  mulatto  man,  who  was  owned 
as  a  slave  in  Boston.  Nancy  bought  him  by  intense  labours 
in  spinning  flax,  but  found  him  an  undesirable  acauisition, 
and  was  often  heard  to  declare,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul, 
when  he  returned  from  his  drinking  bouts,  that  she  should 
never  buy  another  nigger,  she  knew. 

The  only  thing  she  gained  by  this  matrimonial  speculation 
was  an  abundant  crop  of  noisy  children,  who,  as  she  often 
declared,  nearly  wore  the  life  out  of  her.  I  remember  once, 
when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  her  cottage,  while  I  sat  regaling 
myself  with  a  slice  of  cake,  Nancy  lifted  the  trap-door,  which 
went  down  into  the  cellar  below.  Forthwith  the  whole  skir- 
mishing tribe  of  little  darkies,  who  had  been  rolling  about 
the  floor,  seemed  suddenly  to  unite  in  one  coil,  and  with  a 
final  flop,  disappeared  in  the  hole.  Nancy  gave  a  kick  to 
the  door,  and  down  it  went ;  when  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
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sigh  of  exhausted  patience, "  Well,  now,  then,  I  hope  you  11 
be  still  a  minute,  anyway  !'* 

The  houses  of  the  coloured  people  formed  a  little  settle- 
ment by  themselves  in  the  north  part  of  the  village,  where 
they  lived  on  most  amicable  terms  with  all  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  the  front  gallery  of  the  meeting-house,  opposite  the 
pulpit,  was  seated  the  choir  of  the  church.  The  leader  of 
our  music  was  old  Mump  Morse,  a  giant  of  a  man,  in  form 
not  unhke  a  cider-hogshead,  with  a  great  round  yellow  head, 
and  a  voice  like  the  rush  of  mighty  winds,  who  was  wont  to 
boast  that  he  could  chord  with  thunder  and  lightning  better 
than  any  man  in  the  parish.  Next  to  him  came  our  friend 
Sam  Lawson,  whose  distinguishing  peculiarity  it  was,  that  he 
could  strike  into  any  part  where  his  voice  seemed  most 
needed  ;  and  he  often  showed  the  miscellaneous  nature  of 
his  accomplishments  by  appearing  as  tenor,  treble,  or  counter, 
successively,  during  the  rendering  of  one  psalm.  If  we  con- 
sider that  he  also  pitched  the  tunes  with  his  pitch-pipe,  and 
played  on  his  bass-viol,  we  shall  see  increasing  evidence  of 
that  versatility  of  genius  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

Another  principal  bass-singer  was  old  Joe  Stedman,  who 
asserted  his  democratic  right  to  do  just  as  he  had  a  mind  to 
by  always  appearing  every  Sunday  in  a  clean  leather  apron 
of  precisely  the  form  he  wore  about  his  weekly  work.  Of 
course  all  the  well-conducted  upper  classes  were  scandalised, 
and  Joe  was  privately  admonished  of  the  impropriety,  which 
greatly  increased  his  satisfaction,  and  caused  him  to  regard 
himself  as  a  person  of  vast  importance.  It  was  reported  that 
the  minister  had  told  him  that  there  was  more  pride  in  his 
leather  apron  than  in  Captain  Browne's  scarlet  cloak ;  but 
Joe  settled  the  matter  by  declaring  that  the  apron  was  a 
matter  of  conscience  with  him,  and  of  course  after  that  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said. 

These  leading  characters,  with  a  train  of  young  men  and 
maidens  who  practised  in  the  weekly  singing-school,  used  to 
conduct  the  musical  devout  exercises  much  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  if  not  always  to  that  of  our  higher  circle. 

And  now,  having  taken  my  readers  through  the  lower 
classes  in  our  meeting-house,  I  must,  in  order  of  climax, 
represent  to  them  our  higher  orders. 

Social  position  was  a  thing  in  those  days  marked  by  lines 
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whose  precision  and  distinctness  had  not  been  blurred  by 
the  rough  handling  of  democracy.  Massachusetts  was,  in 
re|;ard  to  the  aroma  and  atmosphere  of  her  early  days,  an 
aristocratic  community.  The  seeds  of  democratic  social 
equality  lay  as  yet  ungerminated  in  her  soil.  The  state  was 
a  garden  laid  out  with  the  ^Id  formal  parallelograms  and 
clipped  hedges  of  princely  courts  and  titled  ranks,  but  sown 
with  seeds  of  a  new  and  rampant  quality,  which  were  destined 
to  overgrow  them  all. 

Even  our  little  town  had  its  court  circle,  its  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons,  with  all  the  etiquette  and  solemn 
observances  thereto  appertaining.  At  the  head  stood  the 
minister  and  his  wife,  whose  rank  was  expressed  by  the  pew 
next  the  pulpit.  Then  came  Captain  Browne,  a  retired 
English  mercnant  and  shipowner,  who  was  reported  to  have 
ballasted  himself  with  a  substantial  weight  of  worldly  sub- 
stance. Captain  Browne  was  a  tall,  upright,  florid  man,  a 
little  on  the  shady  side  of  time,  but  carrying  his  age  with  a 
cheerful  greenness.  His  long,  powdered  locks  hung  in  a 
well-tended  queue  down  his  back,  and  he  wore  a  scarlet 
coat,  with  a  white  vest  and  stock,  and  small-clothes,  while 
long  silk  stockings  with  knee  and  shoe  buckles  of  the  best 
paste,  sparkling  like  real  diamonds,  completed  his  attire. 
His  wife  rustled  by  his  side  in  brocade  which  might  almost 
stand  alone  for  stiffness,  propped  upon  heels  that  gave  a 
majestic  altitude  to  her  tall,  thin  figure. 

Next  came  the  pew  of  Miss  Mehitable  Rosseter,  who,  in 
right  of  being  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family  of  the 
former  minister,  was  looked  upon  with  reverence  in  Oldtown, 
and  took  rank  decidedly  in  the  Upper  House,  although  a  very 
restricted  and  limited  income  was  expressed  in  the  quality  of 
her  attire.  Her  Sunday  suit  in  every  article  spoke  of  ages 
past,  rather  than  of  the  present  hour.  Her  laces  were 
darned,  though  still  they  were  laces ;  her  satin  gown  had 
been  turned  and  made  over,  till  every  possible  capability  of 
it  was  exhausted ;  and  her  one  Sunday  bonnet  exhibited  a 
power  of  coming  out  in  fresh  forms,  with  each  revolving 
season,  that  was  quite  remarkable,  particularly  as  each 
change  was  somewhat  odder  than  the  last.  But  still,  as 
everybody  knew  that  it  was  Miss  Mehitable  Rosseter,  and 
no  meaner  person,  her  queer  bonnets  and  dyed  gowns  were 
accepted  as  a  part  of  those  inexplicable  dispensations  of  the 
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Providence  that  watches  over  the  higher  classes,  which  are 
to  be  received  by  faith  alone. 

In  the  same  pew  with  Miss  Mchitable  sat  Squire  Jones, 
once,  in  days  of  colonial  rule,  rejoicing  in  the  dignity  of 
Sheriff  of  the  county.  During  the  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  he  had  mysteriously  vanished  from  view,  as  many  good 
Tories  did  ;  but  now  that  the  new  social  status  was  well 
established, he  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
took  his  place  as  an  orderly  citizen,  unchallenged  and  un- 
questioned. It  was  enough  that  the  Upper  House  received 
him.  The  minister  gave  him  his  hand,  and  Lady  Lothrop 
courtesied  to  him,  and  called  on  his  wife,  and  that,  of  course, 
settled  the  manner  in  which  the  parish  were  to  behave  ;  and, 
like  an  obedient  flock,  they  all  jumped  the  fence  after  their 
shepherd.  Squire  Jones,  besides,  was  a  well-formed,  well- 
dressed  man,  who  lived  in  a  handsome  style,  and  came  to 
meeting  in  his  own  carriage  ;  and  these  are  social  virtues 
not  to  be  disregarded  in  any  well-regulated  community. 

There  were  certain  well-established  ranks  and  orders  in 
social  position  in  Oldtown,  which  it  is  important  that  I 
should  distinctly  define.  People  who  wore  ruffles  round  their 
hands,  and  rode  in  their  own  coaches,  and  never  performed 
any  manual  labour,  might  be  said  to  constitute  in  Oldtown 
our  House  of  Lords, — and  they  might  all  have  been  counted 
on  two  or  three  of  my  fingers.  It  was,  in  fact,  confined  to 
the  personages  already  enumerated.  There  were  the  min- 
ister. Captain  Browne,  and  Sheriff  Jones. 

But  below  these,  yet  associating  with  them  on  terms  of 
strict  equality,  were  a  more  numerous  body  of  Commons — 
men  of  substance  and  influence,  but  who  tilled  the  earth 
with  their  own  hands,  or  pursued  some  other  active  industrial 
calling. 

Distinguished  among  these,  silting  in  the  next  pew  to  the 
Sheriff,  was  Major  Broad,  a  practical  farmer,  who  owned  a 
large  and  thriving  farm  of  the  best  New  England  type,  and 
presented  that  true  blending  of  the  labouring  man  and  the 
gentleman  which  is  nowhere  else  found.  He  had  received 
his  military  rank  for  meritorious  services  in  the  late  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  he  came  back  to  his  native  village  with 
that  indefinable  improvement  in  air  and  manner  which  is 
given  by  the  habits  of  military  life.  With  us  he  owed  great 
prestige    to  a  certain    personal  resemblance    to    General 
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Washington  which  he  was  asserted  to  have  by  one  of  our 
townsfoUc,  who  had  often  seen  him  and  the  General  on  the 
same  field,  and  who  sent  the  word  abroad  in  the  town  that 
whoever  wanted  to  know  how  General  Washington  looked 
had  only  to  look  upon  Major  Broad.  The  Major  was  too 
much  of  a  real  man  to  betray  the  slightest  consciousness  of 
this  advantage,  but  it  invested  him  with  an  air  of  indefinable 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  neighbours,  especially  those  of 
the  lower  ranks. 

Next  came  my  grandfather's  family  pew  ;  and  in  our  Old- 
town  House  of  Commons  I  should  say  that  none  stood 
higher  than  he.  In  his  Sunday  suit  my  grandfather  was 
quite  a  well-made,  handsome  man.  His  face  was  marked 
by  grave,  shrewd  reflection,  and  a  certain  gentle  cast  of 
humour,  which  rarely  revealed  itself  even  in  a  positive  smile, 
and  yet  often  made  me  feel  as  if  he  were  quietly  and  in- 
teriorly smiling  at  his  own  thoughts.  His  well-brushed 
Sunday  coat  and  small-clothes,  his  bright  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  his  long  silk  stockings,  were  all  arranged  with  a 
trim  neatness  refreshing  to  behold.  His  hair,  instead  of  being 
concealed  by  a  wig,  or  powdered  and  tied  in  a  queue,  after 
the  manner  of  the  aristocracy,  fell  in  long  curls  on  his 
shoulders,  and  was  a  not  unbecoming  silvery  frame  to  the 
placid  picture  of  his  face.  He  was  a  man  by  nature  silent 
and  retiring,  indisposed  to  anything  like  hurry  or  tumult, 
rather  easy  and  generously  free  in  his  business  habits,  and 
quietly  sanguine  in  his  expectations.  In  point  of  material 
possessions  he  was  reputed  well  to  do,  as  he  owned  a  large 
farm  and  two  mills,  and  conducted  the  business  thereof  with 
a  quiet  easiness  which  was  often  exceedingly  provoking  to 
my  grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois.  No  man  was  more 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  was  yearly  expressed  in  town-meeting  by 
his  reappointment  to  every  office  of  trust  which  he  could  be 
induced  to  accept.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace,  deacon  of 
the  church,  selectman, — in  short,  enjoyed  every  spiritual 
and  temporal  office  by  the  bestowal  of  which  his  fellow- 
men  could  express  confidence  in  him.  This  present  year, 
indeed,  he  bore  the  office  of  tithing-man  in  association  with 
Mr  Israel  Scran.  It  had  been  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing,  in  order  to  check  the  increasing  thoughtlessness 
of  the  rising  generation  in  regard  to  Sunday-keeping,  to 
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enlist  in  this  office  an  authority  so  much  respected  as 
Deacon  Badger  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  its 
duties  was  not  edifying  to  the  minds  of  strictly-disposed 
people.  The  Deacon  in  his  official  capacity  was  expected  to 
stalic  forth  at  once  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  whereas  he 
seemed  to  have  no  capacity  for  terrifying  anybody.  When 
a  busy  individual  informed  him  that  this  or  that  youngs 
person  was  to  be  seen  walking  out  in  the  fields,  or  picking 
flowers  in  their  gardens  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  Deacon 
always  placidly  answered  that  he  hadn't  seen  them ;  from 
which  tne  ill-disposed  would  infer  that  he  looked  another 
way,  of  set  purpose,  and  the  quiet  internal  smile  that  always 
illuminated  the  Deacon's  face  gave  but  too  much  colour  to 
this  idea. 

In  those  days  the  great  war  of  theology  which  has  always 
divided  New  England  was  rife,  and  every  man  was  marked 
and  ruled  as  to  his  opinions,  and  the  theologic  lines  passed 
even  through  the  conjugal  relation,  which  often,  like  every- 
thing else,  had  its  Calvinistic  and  its  Arminian  side. 

My  grandfather  was  an  Arminian,  while  my  grandmother 
was,  as  I  have  said,  an  earnest,  ardent  Calvinist  Many 
were  the  controversies  I  have  overheard  between  them,  in 
which  the  texts  of  Scripture  flew  thick  and  fast,  until  my 
grandfather  at  last  would  shut  himself  up  in  that  final  fortress 
of  calm  and  smiling  silence  which  is  so  provoking  to  feminine 
ardour.  There  entrenched,  he  would  look  out  upon  his  assail- 
ants with  a  quiet  imperturbable  good-humour  which  quite 
drove  them  to  despair. 

It  was  a  mystery  to  my  grandmother  how  a  good  man,  as 
she  knew  my  grandfather  to  be,  could  remain  years  unmoved 
in  the  very  hearing  of  such  unanswerable  arguments  as  she  had 
a  thousand  times  brought  up,  and  still,  in  the  very  evening 
of  his  days,  go  on  laying  his  serene  old  head  on  an  Arminian 
pillow  !  My  grandfather  was  a  specimen  of  that  class  of  men 
who  tan  walk  amid  the  opinions  of  their  day,  encircled  by  a 
halo  of  serene  and  smiling  individuality  which  quarrels  with 
nobody,  and  without  shocking  any  one's  prejudices,  preserves 
intact  the  liberty  of  individual  dissent  He  silently  went  on 
thinking  and  doing  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  yet  was  always 
spoken  of  as  the  good  Deacon.  His  calm,  serene,  benignant 
figure  was  a  sort  of  benediction  as  he  sat  in  his  pew  of  a 
Sunday  ;  and  if  he  did  not  see  the  little  boys  that  played,  or 
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ieeing  them,  only  smilingly  brought  them  to  a  sense  of  duty 
by  passing  them  a  head  of  fennel  through  the  slats  of  the 
pews,  still  Deacon  Badger  was  reckoned  about  the  best  man 
m  the  world. 

By  the  side  of  my  grandfather  sat  his  eldest  bom,  Uncle 
Jacob,  a  hale,  thrifty  young  farmer,  who,  with  his  equally  hale 
and  thrifty  wife,  was  settled  on  a  well-kept  farm  at  some  dis- 
tance from  ours.  Uncle  Jacob  was  a  genuine  son  of  the  soil, 
whose  cheeks  were  ruddy  as  clover,  and  teeth  as  white  as 
new  milk.  He  had  grown  up  on  a  farm,  as  quietly  as  a  tree 
grows,  and  had  never  been  ten  miles  from  his  birthplace. 
He  was  silent,  contented,  and  industrious.  He  was  in  his 
place  to  be  prayed  for  as  one  of  a  bereaved  family,  of  course, 
this  morning ;  but  there  was  scarcely  more  capability  of 
mourning  in  his  plump,  healthy  body  than  there  is  in  that 
of  a  well-fed,  tranquil  steer.  But  he  took  his  weekly  portion 
of  religion  kindly.  It  was  the  thing  to  do  on  Sunday,  as 
much  as  making  hay  or  digging  potatoes  on  Monday.  His 
wife  by  his  side  displayed  no  less  the  aspect  of  calm,  respect- 
able, well-to-do  content.  Her  Sunday  bonnet  was  without 
spot,  her  Sunday  gown  without  wrinkle ;  and  she  had  a  great 
bunch  of  fennel  in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  she  imparted  to  us  youngsters  with  a  benevolent 
smile. 

Far  otherwise  was  the  outward  aspect  of  my  grandmother's 
brother,  Eliakim  Sheril.  He  was  a  nervous,  wiry,  thin,  dry, 
little  old  man,  every  part  of  whose  body  appeared  to  be  hung 
together  by  springs  that  were  in  constant  vibration.  He  had 
small,  keen  black  eyes,  a  thin,  sharp,  hooked  nose,  which  he 
was  constantly  buffeting,  and  blowing,  and  otherwise  mal- 
treating, in  the  fussy  uneasiness  which  was  the  habit  of  the 
man. 

Uncle  'Liakim  was  a  man  known  as  uncle  to  all  the  village, 
— the  kindest-souled,  most  untiringly  benevolent,  single- 
hearted  old  body  that  could  be  imagined  ;  but  his  nervous 
activity  was  such  as  to  have  procured  among  the  boys  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  his  name,  which  was  always 
popularly  given  as  Uncle  Fliakim,  and,  still  more  abbreviated, 
Uncle  Fly. 

**  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr  Sheril  is  ?"  says  an  inquirer 
at  the  door  of  my  grandfather's  mill. 

"  If  you  want  to  find  'Liakim,"  says  my  grandfather,  with 
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his  usual  smile,  "never  go  after  him, — you'll  never  catch 
him  ;  but  stand  long  enough  on  any  one  spot  on  earth,  and 
he 's  sure  to  go  by." 

Uncle  'Liakimhad  his  own  particular  business, — the  over- 
seeing of  a  soap  and  candle  factory ;  but,  besides  that,  he  had 
on  his  mind  the  business  of  everybody  else  in  town, — the 
sorrows  of  every  widow,  the  lonely  fears  of  every  spinster, 
the  conversion  of  every  reprobate,  the  orthodoxy  of  every 
minister,  the  manners  and  morals  of  all  the  parish, — all  of 
which  caused  him  to  be  up  early  and  down  late,  and  flying 
about  confusedly  at  all  hours,  full  of  zeal,  full  of  kindness, 
abounding  in  suggestions,  asking  questions,  the  answers  of 
which  he  could  not  stop  to  hear,  making  promises  which  he 
did  not  remember,  and  which  got  him  into  no  end  of  trouble 
with  people  who  did,  telling  secrets,  and  letting  innumerable 
cats  Out  of  countless  bags,  to  the  dismay  and  affright  of  all 
reserved  and  well-conducted  people.  Uncle  Fliakim,  in 
fact,  might  be  regarded  in  our  village  of  Oldtown  as  a  little 
brown  pudding-stick  that  kept  us  in  a  perpetual  stir.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  a  general  stir  of  loving-kindness  and  good  inten- 
tions, yet  it  did  not  always  give  unlimited  satisfaction. 

For  instance,  some  of  the  more  strictly  disposed  members 
of  the  congregation  were  scandalised  that  Uncle  Fliakim, 
every  stormy  Sunday,  nearly  destroyed  the  solemnity  of  the 
long  prayer  by  the  officious  zeal  which  he  bestowed  in  getting 
sundry  forlorn  old  maids,  widows,  and  other  desolate  women 
to  church.  He  had  a  horse  of  that  immortal  species  well 
known  in  country  villages, — made  of  whalebone  and  india- 
rubber,  with  a  long  neck,  a  hammer-head,  and  one  blind  eye, 
— and  a  waggon  which  rattled  and  tilted  and  clattered  in  every 
part,  as  if  infected  with  a  double  portion  of  its  owner's  spirits; 
and,  mounting  in  this,  he  would  drive  miles  in  the  rain  or  the 
snow,  all  for  the  pleasure  of  importing  into  the  congregation 
those  dry,  forlorn,  tremulous  specimens  of  female  mortality 
which  abound  in  every  village  congregation. 

Uncle  Fliakim  had  been  talked  to  on  this  subject,  and  duly 
admonished.  The  benevolence  of  his  motives  was  allowed ; 
but  why,  it  was  asked,  must  he  always  drive  his  waggon  with 
a  bang  against  the  doorstep  just  as  the  congregation  rose  to 
the  first  prayer  ?  It  was  a  fact  that  the  stillness  which  fol- 
lowed the  words,  "  Let  us  pray,'*  was  too  often  broken  by  the 
thump  of  the  waggon  and  the  sound,  "  Whoa,  whoa !  take 
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care,  there!"  from  without,  as  Uncle  Fly's  blind  steed 
rushed  headlong  against  the  meeting-house  door,  as  if  he 
were  going  straight  in,  waggon  and  all ;  and  then  there  would 
be  a  forther  most  unedifying  giggle  and  titter  of  light-minded 
young  men  and  damsels  when  Aunt  Bathsheba  Sawin  and 
Aunt  Jerusha  Pettibone,  in  their  rusty  black-crape  bonnets, 
with  their  big  black  fans  in  their  hands,  slowly  rustled  and 
creaked  into  their  seats,  while  the  waggon  and  Uncle  'Liakim 
were  heard  giggiting  away.  Then  the  boys,  if  the  tithing- 
man  was  not  looking  at  them,  would  bet  marbles  whether 
the  next  load  would  be  old  Mother  Chris  and  Phoebe  Drury, 
or  Hetty  Walker  and  old  Mother  Hopestill  Loker. 

It  was  a  great  offence  to  all  the  stricter  classes  that  Uncle 
Fly  should  demean  his  waggon  by  such  an  unedifying  char- 
acter as  Mother  Hopestill  Loker;  for,  though  her  name 
intimated  that  she  ought  to  have  charity,  still  she  was  held 
no  better  than  a  publican  and  sinner ;  and  good  people  in 
those  days  saw  the  same  impropriety  in  such  people  having 
too  much  to  do  with  reputable  Christians  that  they  used  to 
years  ago  in  a  country  called  Palestine. 

For  all  these  reasons  Uncle  Fliakim  was  often  dealt  with 
as  one  of  good  intentions,  but  wanting  the  wisdom  which  is 
profitable  to  direct.  One  year  his  neighbours  thought  to 
employ  his  superfluous  activity  by  appointing  him  tithing- 
man  ;  and  great  indeed  in  this  department  were  his  zeal  and 
activity  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  dear  man's  innocent 
sincerity  of  heart  made  him  the  prey  of  every  village  good- 
for-naught  who  choose  to  take  him  in.  All  the  naughty  boys 
in  town  were  agog  with  expectancy  when  Joe  Valentine 
declared,  with  a  wink,  that  he  'd  drive  a  team  on  Sunday  right 
by  Uncle  Fly's  house,  over  to  Hopkinton,  with  his  full  con- 
sent Accordingly,  the  next  Sunday  he  drove  leisurely  by 
with  a  solemn  face  and  a  broad  weed  on  his  hat.  Uncle  Fly 
ran  panting,  half  dressed,  and  threw  himself  distractedly  on 
the  neck  of  the  horse.  "My  young  friend,  I  cannot  permit 
it.     You  must  turn  right  back. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Joe,  "haven't  you  heard  that  my 
mother  is  lying  dead  in  Hopkinton  at  this  very  moment  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible  ? "  said  my  uncle,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  hadn't  heard  it.  Proceed,  by  all 
means.     I  'm  sorry  I  interrupted  you." 

The  next  morning  wicked  Joe  careered  by  again.    "  Good 
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morning,  Mr  SheriL  I  s'posc  you  know  my  mother's  been 
lying  dead  these  tive  years ;  but  I  'm  equally  obliged  for  your 
politeness." 

Vain  was  Uncle  Fl/s  indignation.  Greater  men  than  he 
have  had  to  give  up  before  the  sovereign  power  of  a  laugh, 
and  ere  long  he  resigned  the  office  of  tithing-man  as  one  re- 
quiring a  sterner  metal  than  he  possessed.  In  fact,  an  un- 
savoury character,  who  haunted  the  tavern,  and  was  called 
by  the  boys  Old  Mopshear,  gave  a  risumi  of  his  opinions  of 
tithing-men  as  seen  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

"Old  Deacon  Badger,"  he  said,  "was  always  lookin'  t'other 
way,  and  never  saw  nothin*  'twas  goin*  on.  But  there  was 
Uncle  Fliakim, — wal,to  be  sure  the  gals  couldn't  tie  up  their 
shoes  without  he  was  a-lookin* ;  but  then,  come  to  railly  doin' 
anythin',  it  was  only  a  snap,  and  he  was  off  again.  He  wa*  n't 
much  more  'n  a  middling-sized  grasshopper,  arter  alL  Tell 
you  what,"  said  Mopshear,  "  it  takes  a  fellow  like  Israel 
Scran,  that  knows  what  he  *s  about,  and  *s  got  some  body  to 
do  with.  When  old  Jerusalem  Ben  swore  he  'd  drive  the 
stage  through  the  town  a  Sunday,  I  tell  you  it  was  fun  to  sec 
Israel  Scran.  He  jest  stood  out  by  the  road  and  met  the 
bosses  smack,  and  turned  'em  so  quick  that  the  stage  flopped 
over  like  a  wink,  and  Ben  was  off  rolling  over  and  over  in 
the  sand.  Ben  got  the  wust  on 't  that  time.  I  tell  you,  it 
takes  Israel  Scran  to  be  tithing-man  !" 

Good  Uncle  Fliakim  had  made  himself  extremely  busy  in 
my  father's  last  sickness,  dodging  out  of  one  door  and  in  at 
another,  at  all  hours  ;  giving  all  manner  of  prescriptions  for 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  state,  but  always  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  stop  a  minute, — a  consideration  which,  I  heard  my 
father  say,  was  the  only  one  which  made  him  tolerable.  But, 
after  all,  I  liked  him,  though  he  invariably  tumbled  over  me, 
either  in  coming  into  or  going  out  of  the  house,  and  then 
picked  me  up  and  gave  me  a  cent,  and  went  on  rejoicing. 
The  number  of  cents  I  acquired  in  this  way  became  at  last 
quite  a  little  fortune. 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  go  on  and  describe  all  the  quid- 
dities and  oddities  of  our  Sunday  congregation.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  we  all  grew  in  those  days  like  the  apple-trees  in 
our  back  lot.  Every  man  had  his  own  quirks  and  twists,  and 
threw  himself  out  freely  in  the  line  of  his  own  individuality ; 
and  so  a  rather  jerky,  curious,  original  set  of  us  there  was. 
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But  such  as  wc  were,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad,  refined 
and  illiterate,  barbarian  and  civilised,  negro  and  white,  the 
old  meeting-house  united  us  all  on  one  day  of  the  week,  and 
its  solemn  services  formed  an  insensible  but  strong  bond  of 
neighbourhood  charity. 

We  may  rail  at  Blue  Laws  and  Puritan  strictness  as  much 
as  we  please,  but  certainly  those  conmiunities  where  our 
fathers  carried  out  their  ideas  fully  had  their  strong  points  ; 
and  rude  and  primitive  as  our  meeting-houses  were,  this 
weekly  union  ofall  classes  in  them  was  a  most  poweHul  and 
efficient  means  of  civilisation.  The  man  or  woman  cannot 
utterly  sink  who  on  every  seventh  day  is  obliged  to  appear 
in  decent  apparel,  and  to  join  with  all  the  standing  and  re- 
spectabihty  of  the  community  in  a  united  act  of  worship. 

Nor  were  our  Sunday  services,  though  simple,  devoid  of 
their  solemn  forms.  The  mixed  and  motley  congregation 
came  in  with  due  decorum  during  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell, 
and  waited  in  their  seats  the  advent  of  the  minister.  The 
tolling  of  the  bell  was  the  signal  for  him  that  his  audience 
were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  he  started  from  his  house. 
The  clerical  dress  of  the  day,  the  black  silk  gown,  the  spot- 
less bands,  the  wig  and  three-cornered  hat  and  black  gloves, 
were  items  of  professional  fitness  which,  in  our  minister^  case, 
never  failed  of  a  due  attention.  When,  with  his  wife  leaning 
on  his  arm,  he  entered  at  the  door  of  the  meeting-house,  the 
whole  congregation  rose  and  remained  reverently  standing 
until  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  pulpit.  The  same  reveren- 
tial decorum  was  maintained  after  service  was  over,  when  ail 
remained  standing  and  uncovered  while  the  minister  and  his 
family  passed  down  the  broad  aisle  and  left  the  house.  Our 
fathers  were  no  man  -  worshippers,  but  they  regarded  the 
minister  as  an  ambassador  from  the  great  Sovereign  of  the 
universe,  and  paid  reverence  to  Him  whose  word  he  bore  in 
their  treatment  of  him. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  funeral  of  any  one  in  the 
parish,  it  was  customary  to  preach  a  sermon  having  immediate 
reference  to  the  event  which  had  occurred,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  nearest  friends  and  relatives  were  directly  addressed, 
and  stood  up  in  their  seats  to  receive  the  pastoral  admonition 
and  consolation.  I  remember  how  wan  and  faded,  like  a 
shimmering  flower,  my  poor  mother  rose  in  her  place,  while 
I  was  forcibly  held  down  by  Aunt  Lois's  grasp  on  my  jacket 
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till  the  "orphan  children"  were  mentioned,  when  I  was  sent 
up  on  my  feet  with  an  impulse  like  a  Jack-in-a-box ;  and 
afterward  the  whole  family  circle  arose  and  stood,  as  the 
stream  of  admonition  and  condolence  became  more  general. 
We  were  reminded  that  the  God  of  the  widow  and  orphan 
never  dies, — that  this  life  is  the  shadow,  and  the  life  to  come 
the  substance, — that  there  is  but  one  thing  needful, — that  as 
our  departed  friend  is  to-day,  so  we  may  all  be  to-morrow ; 
and  then  the  choir  sung,  to  the  tune  of  old  Darwen, 

*'  Shall  man,  O  God  of  life  and  light, 
For  ever  moulder  in  the  f^rave  ? 
Hast  Thou  forgot  Thy  glorious  work^ 
Thy  promise  and  Thy  power  to  save  ?  " 

I  cannot  say  much  for  our  country  psalmody.  Its  execution 
was  certainly  liable  to  severe  criticism  ;  and  Uncle  Fliakim, 
on  every  occasion  of  especial  solemnity,  aggravated  its  peculi- 
arities by  tuning  up  in  a  high,  cracked  voice  a  weird  part,  in 
those  days  called  "counter,"  but  which  would  in  our  days 
insure  his  being  taken  out  of  the  house  as  a  possessed  person. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  those  old  minor-keyed  funeral  hymns 
in  which  our  fathers  delighted  always  had  a  quality  in  them 
that  affected  me  powerfully.  The  music  of  all  barbarous 
nations  is  said  to  be  in  the  minor  key,  and  there  is  in  its  dark 
combinations  something  that  gives  piercing  utterance  to  that 
undertone  of  doubt,  mystery,  and  sorrow  by  which  a  sensitive 
spirit  always  is  encompassed  in  this  life. 

I  was  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive  organisation  ;  my  nerves 
shivered  to  every  touch,  like  harp-strings.  What  might  have 
come  over  me  had  I  heard  the  solemn  chants  of  cathedrals, 
and  the  deep  pulsations  of  the  old  organ-hearts  that  beat 
there,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  rude  and  primi- 
tive singing  in  our  old  meeting-house  always  excited  me 
powerfully.  It  brought  over  me,  like  a  presence,  the  sense 
of  the  intinite  and  eternal,  the  yearning  and  the  fear  and  the 
desire  of  the  poor  finite  being,  so  ignorant  and  so  helpless. 
1  left  the  church  lifted  up  as  if  walking  on  air,  with  the  final 
words  of  the  psalm  floating  like  an  illuminated  cloud  around 


me, — 


"  Faith  sees  the  brieht  eternal  doors 
Unfold  to  make  His  children  way  ; 
They  shall  be  crown'd  with  endless  life^ 
And  thine  in  everlasting  day." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FIRE-LIGHT  TALKS  IN  MY  GRANDMOTHER'S 

KITCHEN. 

[Y  grandmother's  kitchen  was  a  great,  wide, 
roomy  apartment,  whose  white-sanded  floor 
was  always  as  clean  as  hands  could  make  it. 
It  was  resplendent  with  the  sheen  of  a  set  of 
scoured  pewter  plates  and  platters,  which  stood 
arranged  on  a  dresser  on  one  side.  The  great 
fireplace  swept  quite  across  another  side. 
There  we  burned  cord- wood,  and  the  Are  was  built  up  on 
architectural  principles  known  to  those  days.  First  came 
an  enormous  back-log,  rolled  in  with  the  strength  of  two 
men,  on  the  top  of  which  was  piled  a  smaller  log  ;  and  then 
a  fore-stick,  of  a  size  which  would  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  log 
in  our  times,  went  to  make  the  front  foundation  of  the  fire. 
The  rearing  of  the  ample  pile  thereupon  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  architectural  skill,  and  all  the  ruling  members  of  our 
family  circle  had  their  own  opinions  about  its  erection,  which 
they  maintained  with  the  zeal  and  pertinacity  which  become 
earnest  people.  My  grandfather,  with  his  grave  smile,  in- 
sisted that  he  was  the  only  reasonable  fire-builder  of  the 
establishment ;  but  when  he  had  arranged  his  sticks  in  the 
most  methodical  order,  my  grandmother  would  be  sure  to 
rush  out  with  a  thump  here,  and  a  twitch  there,  and  divers 
incoherent  exclamations  tending  to  imply  that  men  never 
knew  how  to  build  a  fire.  Frequently  her  intense  zeal  for 
immediate  effect  would  end  in  a  general  rout  and  roll  of  the 
sticks  in  all  directions,  with  puffs  of  smoke  down  the 
chinmey,  requiring  the  setting  open  of  the  outside  door ;  and 
then  Aunt  Lois  would  come  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  a  face 
severe  with  determination,  tear  down  the  whole  structure 
and  rebuild  from  the  foundation  with  the  exactest  precision 
but  with  an  air  that  cast  volumes  of  contempt  on  all  that 
had  gone  before.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  little  nook  oi 
domestic  life  which  gives  snug  harbour  to  so  much  self-will 
and  self-righteousness  as  the  family  hearth  ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  wood  fires,  because,  from  the  miscel- 
laneous nature  of  the  material,  and  the  sprightly  activity  of 
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the  combustion,  there  is  a  constant  occasion  for  tending  and 
alteration,  and  so  a  vast  field  for  individual  opinion. 

We  had  come  home  from  our  second  Sunday  service.  Our 
evening  meal  of  smoking  brown  bread  and  baked  beans  had 
been  discussed,  and  the  supper-things  washed  and  put  out 
of  sight.  There  was  an  uneasy,  chill  moaning  and  groaning 
out  of  doors,  showing  the  coming  up  of  an  autumn  storm, — 

i'ust  enough  chill  and  wind  to  make  the  brightness  of  asocial 
learth  desirable, — and  my  grandfather  had  built  one  of  his 
most  methodical  and  splendid  fires. 

The  wide,  ample  depth  of  the  chimney  was  aglow  in  all  its 
cavernous  length  with  the  warm  leaping  light  that  burst  out 
in  lively  jets  and  spirts  from  every  rift  and  chasnt  The 
great  black  crane  that  swung  over  it,  with  its  multiplicity  of 
pot-hooks  and  trammels,  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  dusky 
illumination,  like  that  of  old  Cccsar^s  black,  shining  face,  as 
he  sat  on  his  block  of  wood  in  the  deep  recess  of  the  farther 
corner,  with  his  hands  on  the  knees  of  his  Sunday  pantaloons, 
gazing  lovingly  into  the  blaze  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  fire- 
worshipper.  On  week-day  evenings  old  Caesar  used  to  have 
his  jack-knife  in  active  play  in  this  comer,  and  whistles  and 
pop-guns  and  squirrel-traps  for  us  youngsters  grew  under  his 
plastic  hand  ;  but  on  Sunday  evening  he  was  too  good  a 
Christian  even  to  think  of  a  jack-knife,  and  if  his  hand 
casually  encountered  it  in  his  pocket,  he  resisted  it  as  a 
temptation  of  the  devil,  and  sat  peacefully  winking  and 
blinking,  and  occasionally  breaking  out  into  a  ripple  of 
private  giggles  which  appeared  to  spring  purely  from  the 
overflow  of  bodily  contentment.  My  Uncle  Bill  was  in  that 
state  which  is  peculiarly  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  the  youth  of 
well-conducted  families  on  Sunday  evenings, — a  kind  of 
friskincss  of  spirits  which  appears  to  be  a  reactionary  con- 
dition from  the  spiritual  tension  of  the  day,  inclining  him  to 
skirmish  round  on  all  the  borders  and  outskirts  of  permitted 
pleasantry,  and  threatening  every  minute  to  burst  out  into 
most  unbecoming  uproariousness.  This  state  among  the 
youngsters  of  a  family  on  Sunday  evening  is  a  familiar  trial 
of  all  elders  who  have  had  the  task  of  keeping  them  steady 
during  the  sacred  hours. 

My  Uncle  Bill,  in  his  week-day  frame,  was  the  wit  and 
buffoon  of  the  family, — an  adept  in  every  art  that  could  shake 
the  sides,  and  bring  a  laugh  out  on  the  gravest  face.    Hij 
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features  were  flexible,  his  powers  of  grimace  and  story-telling 
at  times  irresistible.  On  the  present  occasion  it  was  only  my 
mother's  pale,  sorrowful  face  that  kept  him  in  any  decent 
bounds.  He  did  not  wish  to  hurt  his  sister's  feelings,  but  he 
was  boiling  over  with  wild  and  elfish  impulses,  which  he 
vented  now  by  a  sly  tweak  at  the  cat's  tail,  then  by  a  sur- 
reptitious dig  at  black  Cesar's  sides,  which  made  the  poor 
black  a  helpless,  quivering  mass  of  giggle,  and  then  he  would 
slyly  make  eyes  and  mouths  at  Bill  and  me  behind  Aunt 
Lois's  chair,  which  almost  slew  us  with  laughter,  though  all 
the  while  he  appeared  with  painful  effort  to  keep  on  a  face  of 
portentous  gravity. 

On  the  part  of  Aunt  Lois,  however,  there  began  to  be  mani- 
fested unequivocal  symptoms  that  it  was  her  will  and  pleasure 
to  have  us  all  leave  our  warm  fireside  and  establish  ourselves 
in  the  best  room, — for  we  had  a  best  room,  else  wherefore 
were  we  on  tea-drinking  terms  with  the  high  aristocracy  of 
Oldtown  ?  We  had  our  best  room,  and  kept  it  as  cold,  as 
uninviting,  and  stately,  as  devoid  of  human  light  or  warmth, 
as  the  most  fashionable  shut-up  parlour  of  modem  days.  It 
had  the  tallest  and  brightest  pair  of  brass  andirons  conceivable, 
and  a  shovel  and  tongs  to  match,  that  were  so  heavy  that  the 
mere  lifting  them  was  work  enough,  without  doing  anything 
with  them.  It  had  also  a  bright*vamished  maht>gany  tea- 
table,  over  which  was  a  looking-glass,  in  a  gilt  frame,  with  a 
row  of  little  architectural  balls  on  it ;  which  looking-glass  was 
always  kept  shrouded  in  white  muslin  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  on  account  of  a  tradition  that  flies  might  be  expected 
to  attack  it  for  one  or  two  weeks  in  summer.  But  truth  com- 
pels me  to  state,  that  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  fly  whose 
heart  could  endure  Aunt  Lois's  parlour.  It  was  so  dark, 
so  cold,  so  still,  that  all  that  frisky,  buzzing  race,  who  delight 
in  air  and  sunshine,  universally  deserted  and  seceded  from 
it ;  yet  the  looking-glass,  and  occasionally  the  fire-irons,  were 
rigorously  shrouded,  as  if  desperate  attacks  might  any  moment 
be  expected. 

Now  the  kitchen  was  my  grandmother's  own  room.  In 
one  comer  of  it  stood  a  round  table  with  her  favourite  books, 
her  great  work-basket,  and  by  it  a  rickety  rocking-chair,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  of  ingenious  domestic  manufacture, 
being  in  fact  made  by  interwoven  strips  of  former  coats 
and  pantaloons  of  the  home  circle ;  but  a  most  comfortable 
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and  easy  seat  it  made.  My  grandfather  had  also  a  large 
splint-bottomed  arm-chair,  with  rockers  to  it,  in  which  he 
swung  luxuriously  in  the  corner  of  the  great  fireplace.  By 
the  side  of  its  ample  blaze  we  sat  down  to  our  family  meals, 
and  afterwards,  while  grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois  washed 
up  the  tea-things,  we  all  sat  and  chatted  by  the  fire- 
light Now  it  was  a  fact  that  nobody  liked  to  sit  in  the  best 
room.  In  the  kitchen  each  member  of  the  family  had  estab- 
lished unto  him  or  her  self  some  little  pet  private  snuggery, 
some  chair  or  stool,  some  individual  nook — forbidden  to 
gentility,  but  dear  to  the  imgenteel  natural  heart, — that  we 
looked  back  to  regretfully  when  we  were  banished  to  the 
colder  regions  of  the  best  room. 

There  the  sitting  provisions  were  exactly  one  dozen  stuffed- 
seated  cherry  chairs,  with  upright  backs  and  griffin  feet,  each 
foot  terminating  in  a  bony  claw,  which  resolutely  grasped 
a  ball  These  chairs  were  high  and  slippery,  and  preacned 
decorum  in  the  very  attitudes  which  they  necessitated,  as  no 
mortal  could  ever  occupy  them  except  in  the  exercise  of  a 
constant  and  collected  habit  of  mind. 

Things  being  thus,  when  my  Uncle  Bill  saw  Aunt  Lois 
take  up  some  coals  on  a  shovel,  and  look  towards  the  best- 
room  door,  he  came  and  laid  his  hand  on  hers  directly,  with, 
•*  Now,  Lois,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?'* 

**  Going  to  make  up  a  fire  in  the  best  room." 

"  Now,  Lois,  I  protest  You  're  not  going  to  do  any  such 
thing.     Hang  grandeur  and  all  that 

'  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home,' 

you  know  ;  and  home  means  right  here  by  mother's  kitchen- 
fire,  where  she  and  father  sit,  and  want  to  sit  You  know 
nobody  ever  wants  to  go  into  that  terrible  best  room  of 
yours. 

"  Now,  Bill,  how  you  talk  !"  said  Aunt  Lois,  smiling,  and 
putting  down  her  shovel  "  But  then,  you  see,"  she  said, 
the  anxious  cloud  again  settling  down  on  her  brow, — "you 
see,  we*re  exposed  to  calls,  and  who  knows  who  may  come 
in  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Major  Broad  or  Miss  Mehitable 
might  drop  in,  as  they  saw  you  down  from  college.*' 

"  Let  'em  come  ;  never  fear.  They  all  know  we  *ve  got  a 
best  room,  and  that 's  enough.     Or,  if  you  'd  rather,  1  '11  pin 
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a  card  to  that  effect  upon  the  door ;  and  then  well  take  our 
ease.  Or,  better  than  that,  1 11  take  'em  all  in  and  show  'em 
our  best  chairs,  and  irons,  and  mahogany  table,  and  then  we 
can  come  out  and  be  comfortable." 

•*  Bill,  you  're  a  saucy  boy,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  looking  at  him 
indulgently,  as  she  subsided  into  her  chair. 

''  Yes,  that  he  always  was,"  said  my  grandfather,  with  a 
smile  of  the  kind  that  fathers  give  to  frisky  sophomores  in 
coUege. 

"Well,  come  sit  down,  anyway,"  said  my  grandmother, 
**  and  let 's  have  a  little  Sunday-night  talk." 

*^  Sunday-night  talk,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Bill,  as  he 
seated  himself  comfortably  right  in  front  of  the  cheerful  blaze. 
"  Well,  it  must  be  about  *  the  meetin','  of  course.  Our  old 
meeting-house  looks  as  elegant  as  ever.  Of  all  the  buildings 
I  ever  saw  to  worship  any  kind  of  a  being  in,  that  meeting- 
house certainly  is  tne  most  extraordinary.  It  really  grows 
on  me  every  time  I  come  home ! " 

"  Come,  now.  Bill,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"Come,  now!  Ain't  I  coming?  Haven't  said  anything 
but  what  you  all  know.  Said  our  meeting-house  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  you  all  know  it  is  ;  and  there 's  extraordinary 
folks  in  it.  I  don't  believe  so  queer  a  tribe  could  be  mustered 
in  all  the  land  of  Israel  as  we  congregate.  I  hope  some  of 
our  oddities  will  be  in  this  evening  after  cider.  I  need  to 
study  a  little,  so  that  I  can  give  representations  of  nature  in 
our  club  at  Cambridge.  Nothing  like  going  back  to  nature, 
you  know.  Old  Obscue,  seems  to  me,  was  got  up  in  fine 
fancy  this  morning  ;  and  Sam  Lawson  had  an  extra  touch  of 
the  horse  about  him.  Hepsy  must  have  been  disciplining 
him  this  morning,  before  church.  I  always  know  when 
Sam  is  fresh  from  a  matrimonial  visitation  :  he 's  peculiarly 
pathetic  about  the  gills  at  those  times.  Why  don't  Sam  come 
in  here  ?  " 

**  I  'm  sure  I  hope  he  won't,"  said  Aunt  Lois.  "  One  reason 
why  I  wanted  to  sit  in  the  best  room  to-night  was  that  every 
old  tramper  and  queer  object  sees  the  light  of  our  kitchen 
fire,  and  comes  in  for  a  lounge  and  a  drink  ;  and  then,  when 
one  has  genteel  persons  calling,  it  makes  it  unpleasant." 

"  Oh,  we  all  know  you  're  aristocratic,  Lois  ;  but,  you  see, 
you  can't  be  indulged.  You  must  have  your  purple  and  fine 
hncn  and  your  Lazarus  at  the  gate  come  together  sometime, 


just  as  they  do  in  the  meeting-house  and  the  graveyard. 
Good  for  you  all,  if  not  agreeable." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
commotion  in  the  back  sink-room,  which  sounded  much  like 
a  rush  of  a  flight  of  scared  fowl  It  ended  with  a  tumble  of 
a  row  of  milk-pans  toward  chaos,  and  the  door  flew  open  and 
Uncle  Fly  appeared. 

**  What  on  earth  ! "  said  my  grandmother,  starting  up. 
"  That  you,  'Liakim  ?  Why  on  earth  must  you  come  in  the 
back  way  and  knock  down  all  my  milk-pans  ?  ** 

"  Why,  I  came  'cross  lots  from  Aunt  Bathsheba  Sawin's," 
said  Uncle  Fly,  dancing  in,  '^  and  I  got  caught  in  those  pesky 
blackberry-bushes  in  the  graveyard,  and  f  do  believe  I  've 
torn  my  breeches  all  to  pieces,"  he  added,  pirouetting  and 
frisking  with  very  airy  gyrations,  and  trying  vainly  to  get  \ 
view  of  himself  behind,  in  which  operation  he  went  round 
and  round  as  a  cat  does  after  her  tail. 

"  Laws  a-massy,  'Liakim  ! "  said  my  grandmother,  whose 
ears  were  startled  by  a  peculiar  hissing  sound  in  the  sink- 
room,  which  caused  her  to  spring  actively  in  that  direction. 
**  Well,  now,  you  have  been  and  done  it !  You  Ve  gone  and 
fidgeted  the  tap  out  of  my  beer-barrel,  and  here 's  the  beer 
all  over  the  floor.     I  hope  you  *re  satisfied  now." 

"  Sorry  for  it.  Didn't  mean  to.  I  '11  wipe  it  right  up. 
Where's  a  towel,  or  floor-cloth,  or  something?"  cried  Uncle 
Fly,  whirling  in  more  active  circles  round  and  roimd,  till  he 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  dozen  pairs  of  legs. 

"  Do  sit  down,  'Liakim,"  said  my  grandmother.  "  Of 
course  you  didn't  mean  to ;  but  next  time  don't  come  bust- 
ling and  whirligigging  through  my  back  sink-room  after  dark. 
I  do  believe  you  never  will  be  quiet  till  you're  in  your 
grave." 

"Sit  down,  uncle,"  said  Bill.  "Never  mind  mother, — 
shell  come  all  right  by  and  by.  And  never  mind  your 
breeches, — all  things  earthly  are  transitory,  as  Parson  Loth- 
rop  told  us  to-day.  Now  let's  come  back  to  our  Sunday 
talk.  Did  ever  anybody  see  such  an  astonishing  providence 
as  Miss  Mehitable  Rosseter's  bonnet  to-day  ?  Does  it  belong 
to  the  old  or  the  new  dispensation,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Bill,  I  'm  astonished  at  you  !"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  Miss  Mehitable  is  of  a  most  respectable  family,"  said 
Aunt  Keziah,  reprovingly.    "  Her  father  and  grandfather  and 
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great-grandfather  were  all  ministers  ;  and  two  of  her  mother's 
brothers,  Jeduthun  and  Amariah." 

"  Now,  take  care,  youngster,"  said  Uncle  Fly.  "  You  see 
you  young  colts  musn't  be  too  airy.  When  a  fellow  begins 
to  speak  evil  of  bonnets,  nobody  knows  where  he  may  end." 

"  Bless  me,  one  and  all  of  you,*  said  Bill,  "  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Miss  Mehitable.  Furthermore,  I  like 
her.  She 's  a  real  spicy  old  concern.  I  'd  rather  talk  with 
her  than  any  dozen  of  modem  girls.  But  I  do  wish  she  'd 
give  me  that  bonnet  to  put  in  our  Cambridge  cabinet.  I  'd 
tell  'em  it  was  the  wing  of  a  Madagascar  bat  Blessed  old 
soul,  how  innocent  she  sat  under  it ! — ^never  knowing  to  what 
wandering  thoughts  it  was  giving  rise.  Such  bonnets  inter- 
fere with  my  spiritual  progress." 

At  this  moment,  by  the  luck  that  always  brings  in  the 
person  people  are  talking  of.  Miss  Mehitable  came  in,  with 
the  identical  old  wonder  on  her  head.  Now,  outside  of  our 
own  blood-relations,  no  one  that  came  within  our  doors  ever 
received  a  warmer  welcome  than  Miss  Mehitable.  Even  the 
children  loved  her,  with  that  instinctive  sense  by  which 
children  and  dogs  learn  the  discerning  of  spirits.  To  be  sure 
she  was  as  gaunt  and  brown  as  the  Ancient  Mariner,  but  hers 
was  a  style  of  ugliness  that  was  neither  repulsive  nor  vulgar. 
Personal  uncomeliness  has  its  differing  characters,  and  there 
are  some  very  homely  women  who  have  a  style  that  amounts 
to  something  like  beauty.  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  common 
view  of  the  matter ;  but  I  am  firm  in  the  faith  that  some  very 
homely  women  have  a  certain  attraction  about  them  which 
is  increased  by  their  homeliness.  It  is  like  the  quaintness 
of  Japanese  china, — not  beautiful,  but  having  a  strong,  pro- 
nounced character,  as  far  remote  as  possible  from  the  ordinary 
and  vulgar,  and  which,  in  union  with  vigorous  and  agreeable 
traits  of  mind,  is  more  stimulating  than  any  mere  insipid 
beauty. 

In  short.  Miss  Mehitable  was  a  specimen  of  what  I  should 
call  the  good-goblin  style  of  beauty.  And  people  liked  her  so 
much  that  they  came  to  liking  the  singularities  which  in- 
dividualised her  from  all  other  people.  Her  features  were 
prominent  and  harsh  ;  her  eyebrows  were  shaggy,  and 
finished  abruptly  half  across  her  brow,  leaving  but  half  an 
eyebrow  on  each  side.  She  had,  however,  clear,  trustworthy, 
steady  eyes,  of  a  greenish  gray,  which  impressed  one  with 
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much  of  that  idea  ol'  stcadhi^^t  faithfulness  that  one  sees  in 
the  eyes  of  some  good,  homely  dogs.  "  P'aithful  and  tiue," 
was  written  in  her  face  as  legibly  as  eyes  could  write  it 

For  the  rest,  Miss  Mehitable  had  a  strong  mind,  was  an 
omnivorous  reader,  apt,  ready  in  conversation,  and  with  a 
droU,  original  way  of  viewing  things,  which  made  her  society 
ever  stimulating.  To  me  her  house  was  always  fiill  o£ 
delightful  images, — a  great,  calm,  cool,  shady,  old-fashioned 
house,  full  of  books  and  of  quaint  old  furniture,  with  a 
garden  on  one  side  where  were  no  end  of  lilies,  hollyhocks» 
pinks,  and  peonies,  to  say  nothing  of  currants,  raspberries, 
apples,  and  pears,  and  other  carnal  delights,  all  of  which 
good  Miss  Mehitable  was  free  to  dispense  to  her  child- 
visitors.  It  was  my  image  of  heaven  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  spend  an  afternoon  with  Miss  Mehitable,  and  establish 
myself,  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  old  study  which  contained 
her  father's  library,  over  an  edition  of  *'iCsop's  Fables* 
illustrated  with  plates,  which,  opened,  was  an  enaless  field  of 
enchantment  to  me. 

Miss  Mehitable  lived  under  the  watch  and  charge  of  an 
ancient  female  domestic  named  Polly  ShubeL  Polly  was  a 
representative  specimen  of  the  now  extinct  species  of  Yankee 
serving-maids.  She  had  been  bred  up  from  a  child  in  the 
Rosseter  family  of  some  generations  back.  She  was  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  constitution,  known  in  New  England,  which 
merely  becomes  drier  and  tougher  with  the  advance  of  time, 
without  giving  any  other  indications  of  old  age.  The  exact 
number  of  her  years  was  a  point  unsettled  even  among  the 
most  skilful  genealogists  of  Oldtown.  Polly  was  a  driving, 
thrifty,  doctrinal,  and  practical  female,  with  strong  bones  and 
muscles,  and  strong  opinions,  believing  most  potently  in  early 
rising,  soap  and  sand,  and  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and 
knowing  certainly  all  that  she  did  know.  Polly  considered 
Miss  Mehitable  as  a  sort  of  child  under  her  wardship,  and 
conducted  the  whole  business  of  life  for  her  with  a  sovereign 
and  unanswerable  authority.  As  Miss  Mehitable's  tastes  were 
in  the  world  of  books  and  ideas,  rather  than  of  physical 
matters,  she  resigned  herself  to  PoU/s  sway  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  possible,  though  sometimes  she  felt  that  it  rather 
abridged  her  freedom  of  action. 

Luckily  for  my  own  individual  self,  Polly  patronised  me, 
and  gave  me  many  a  piece  of  good  advice,  sweetened  with 
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S'ngerbread,  when  I  went  to  visit  Miss  Rosseter.  I  counted 
[iss  Mehitable  among  my  personal  friends ;  so  to-night, 
when  she  came  in,  I  came  quickly  and  laid  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  her  gown,  and  looked  admiringly  upon  her  dusky  face, 
under  the  portentous  shadow  of  a  great  bonnet  shaded  by 
nodding  bows  of  that  preternatural  colour  which  people  used 
to  call  olive-green.  She  had  a  word  for  us  all,  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  hand  for  my  mother,  who  sat  silent  and  thought- 
mi  in  her  comer,  and  a  warm  hand-shake  all  round. 

**  YotL  see,"  she  said,  drawing  out  an  old-fashioned  snuff- 
box, and  tapping  upon  it, ''  my  house  grew  so  stupid  that 
I  must  come  and  share  my  pinch  of  snufT  with  you.  It  *s 
windy  out  to-night,  and  I  should  think  a  storm  was  brewing ; 
and  the  rattling  of  one's  own  window-blinds,  as  one  sits  alone, 
isn't  half  so  amusing  as  some  other  things." 

"You  know.  Miss  Rosseter,  we're  always  delighted  to  have 
you  come  in,"  said  my  grandmother,  and  my  Aunt  Lois,  and 
my  Aunt  Keziah,  all  at  once.  This,  by  the  way,  was  a  little 
domestic  trick  that  the  females  of  our  family  had ;  and,  as 
their  voices  were  upon  very  different  keys,  the  effect  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  My  Aunt  Lois's  voice  was  high  and 
sharp,  my  grandmother's  a  hearty  chest-tone,  while  Aunt 
Keziah's  had  an  uncertain  buzz  between  the  two,  like  the 
vibrations  of  a  loose  string ;  but  as  they  all  had  correspond- 
ing looks  and  smiles  of  welcome.  Miss  Mehitable  was 
pleased. 

"  I  always  indulge  myself  in  thinking  I  am  welcome,"  she 
said.  "And  now  pray  how  is  our  young  scholar,  Master 
William  Badger?  What  news  do  you  bring  us  from  old 
Harvard.?" 

"  Almost  anything  you  want  to  hear,  Miss  Mehitable.  You 
know  that  I  am  your  most  devoted  slave." 

"  Not  so  sure  of  that,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a  whimsical 
twinkle  of  her  eye.  "  Don't  you  know  that  your  sex  are 
always  treacherous  ?  How  do  I  know  that  you  don't  serve 
up  old  Miss  Rosseter  when  you  give  representations  of  the 
Oldtown  curiosities  there  at  Cambiidge  ?  We  are  a  set  here 
that  might  make  a  boy's  fortune  in  that  line, — now  aren't 
we?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  do  serve  up  Oldtown  curiosities  ?" 
said  Bill,  somewhat  confused,  and  blushing  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair. 
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*^  How  do  I  know  ?  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin, 
or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  and  can  you  help  being  a  mimicy 
as  you  were  bom,  always  were,  and  always  will  be  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  'm  sure.  Miss  Mehitable,  Bill  never  would, — ^he 
has  too  much  respect,"  said  Aunt  Keziah  and  Aunt  Lois, 
simultaneously  again. 

**  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  he  wants  to,  he 's  welcome.  What 
are  queer  old  women  for,  if  young  folks  may  not  have  a  good 
laugh  out  of  them  now  and  then  ?  If  it 's  only  a  friendly 
laugh,  it 's  just  as  good  as  crying,  and  better  toa  I  'd  like 
to  be  made  to  laugh  at  myself  I  think  generally  we  take 
ourselves  altogether  too  seriously.  What  now,  bright  eyes?* 
she  added,  as  I  nestled  nearer  to  her.  "  Do  you  want  to 
come  up  into  an  old  woman's  lap  ?  Well,  here  you  come. 
Bless  me,  what  a  tangle  of  curls  we  have  here  !  Don't  your 
thoughts  get  caught  in  these  curls  sometimes?" 

I  looked  bashful  and  wistful  at  this  address,  and  Miss 
Mehitable  went  on  twining  my  curls  around  her  fingers,  and 
trotting  me  on  her  knee,  lulling  me  into  a  delicious  dreami- 
ness, in  which  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  nice, 
odd-looking  old  fairy  women  that  figure  to  such  effect  in 
stories. 

The  circle  all  rose  again  as  Major  Broad  came  in.  Aunt 
Lois  thought,  with  evident  anguish,  of  the  best  room.  Here 
was  the  Major,  sure  enough,  and  we  all  sitting  round  the 
kitchen  fire  !  But  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  welcomed 
him  cheerfully  to  their  comer,  and  enthroned  him  in  my 
grandfather's  splint-bottomed  rocking-chair,  where  he  sat  far 
more  comfortably  than  if  he  had  been  perched  on  a  genteel, 
slippery-bottomed  stuffed  chair  with  claw  feet. 

The  Major  performed  the  neighbourly  kindness  of  the 
occasion  in  an  easy  way.  He  spoke  a  few  words  to  my 
mother  of  the  esteem  and  kindness  he  had  felt  for  my  father, 
in  a  manner  that  called  up  the  blood  into  her  thin  cheeks, 
and  made  her  eyes  dewy  with  tears.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
young  collegian,  recognising  him  as  one  of  the  rising  lights 
of  Oldtown. 

"Our  only  nobility  now,"  he  said  to  my  grandfather. 
"  We  've  cut  off  everything  else  :  no  distinction  now,  sir,  but 
educated  and  uneducated." 

"It  is  a  hard  stmggle  for  our  human  nature  to  give  up 
titles  and  ranks,  though,"  said  Miss  Mehitable.    "  For  my 
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part,  I  have  a  ridiculoas  kindnrss  for  them  yet.  I  know  it's 
all  nonsense ;  bat  I  can't  help  looking  back  to  the  court  we 
used  to  have  at  the  Government  House  in  Boston.  You 
know  it  was  something  to  hear  of  the  goings  and  doings  of 
my  Lord  this  and  my  Lady  that,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir 
Peter  and  Sir  Charles,  and  all  the  rest  of  'em." 

"  Yes,"  said  BiU  ;  "  the  CMdtown  folks  call  their  minister's 
wife  Lady  yet" 

^  Well,  that 's  a  little  comfort,"  said  Miss  Mehitable  ;  ^  one 
don't  want  life  an  entire  dead  leveL  Do  let  us  have  one  titled 
lady  among  us." 

^  And  a  fine  lady  she  is,"  said  the  Major.  ''Our  parson 
did  a  good  thing  in  that  alliance." 

While  the  conversation  was  thus  taking  a  turn  of  the  most 
approved  genteel  style.  Aunt  Keziah's  ears  heard  alarming 
premonitory  sounds  outside  the  door.  ^  Who 's  that  at  the 
scraper  ?"  said  she. 

^Oh,  it's  Sam  Lawson,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  with  a  sort  of 
groan.    *'  You  may  be  sure  of  that" 

^  Come  in,  Sam,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  Bill,  opening  the 
door.    **  Glad  to  see  you." 

'^Wal  now,  Mr  Badger,"  said  Sam,  with  white  eyes  of 
veneration,  "  I  'm  real  g&d  to  see  ye.  I  telled  Hepsy  you  'd 
want  to  see  me.  You  're  the  fust  one  of  my  Saturdav  arter- 
noon  fishin'  boys  that 's  got  into  college,  and  I  'm  mazing 
proud  on 't  I  tell  you  I  walk  tall, — ask  'em  if  I  don't,  round 
to  the  store." 

"  You  always  were  gifted  in  that  line,"  said  Bill.  "  But 
come,  sit  down  in  the  comer,  and  tell  us  what  you've  been 
about" 

**  Wal,  you  see,  I  thought  I  'd  jest  go  over  to  North  Parish 
this  artemoon,  jest  for  a  change,  like,  and  I  wanted  to  hear 
one  of  them  Hopkintinsians  they  tell  so  much  about ;  and 
Parson  Simpson,  he 's  one  on  'em." 

"  You  ought  not  to  be  roving  off  on  Sunday,  leaving  your 
own  meeting,"  said  my  grandfather. 

"  Wall,  you  see.  Deacon  Badger,  I  'm  interested  in  these 
'ere  new  doctrines.  I  met  your  Polly  a-goin'  over,  too,"  he 
said  to  Miss  Mehitable. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Mehitable, "  Polly  is  a  great  Hopkin- 
sian.  She  can  hardly  have  patience  to  sit  under  our  Parson 
Lothrop's  preaching.    It 's  rather  hard  on  me,  because  Polly 
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makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  figbt  every  one  of  his  dis- 
courses over  to  nie  in  my  parlour.  Somebody  gave  Polly  an 
Arminian  tract  last  Sunday,  entitled,  *  The  Apostle  Paul  an 
Arminian.'  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear  Polly's 
comments.  '  'Postle  Paul  an  Arminian  !  He  *s  the  biggest 
lectioner  of  'em  alL"* 

"That  he  is,"  said  my  grandmother,  warmly.  "Polly's 
read  her  Bible  to  some  purpose," 

"  Well,  Sam,  what  did  you  think  of  the  sermon  ?"  said 
Uncle  Bill 

"  Wal,"  said  Sam,  leaning  over  the  fire,  with  his  long,  bony 
hands  alternately  raised  to  catch  the  warmth,  and  then  dropped 
with  an  utter  laxness,  when  the  warmth  became  too  pro- 
nounced, "  Parson  Simpson 's  a  smart  man  ;  but,  1  tell  ye, 
it 's  kind  'o  discouragin*.  Why,  he  said  our  state  and  con- 
dition by  natur  was  just  like  this.  We  was  clear  down  in  a 
well  fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  sides  all  round  nothin'  but  glare 
ice  ;  but  we  was  under  immediate  obligations  to  get  out, 
'cause  we  was  free,  voluntary  agents.  But  nobody  ever  had 
got  out,  and  nobody  would,  unless  the  Lord  reached  down 
and  took  'em.  And  whether  He  would  or  not  nobody  could 
tell ;  it  was  all  sovereignty.  He  said  there  wa*n't  one  in  a 
hundred, — not  one  in  a  thousand, — not  one  in  ten  thousand, — 
that  would  be  saved.  Lordy  massy,  says  I  to  myself,  ef 
that's  so  they're  any  of 'em  welcome  to  my  chance.  And  so 
I  kind  o'  ris  up  and  come  out,  'cause  I  'd  got  a  pretty  long 
walk  home,  and  I  wanted  to  go  round  by  South  Pond,  and 
inquire  about  Aunt  Sally  Morse's  toothache." 

"  I  heard  the  whole  sermon  over  from  Polly,"  said  Miss 
Mehitable,  "and  as  it  was  not  a  particularly  cheerful  subject 
to  think  of,  I  came  over  here."  These  words  were  said  with 
a  sort  of  chilly,  dreary  sigh,  that  made  me  turn  and  look  up 
in  Miss  Mehitable's  face.  It  looked  haggard  and  weary,  as 
of  one  tired  of  struggling  with  painful  thoughts. 

"  Wal,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  "  I  stopped  a  minute  round  to 
your  back-door.  Miss  Rosseter,  to  talk  with  Polly  about  the 
sermon.  I  was  a-tellin'  Polly  that  that  'ere  was  puttin' 
inability  a  leetle  too  strong." 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  said  Uncle  Fly,  "  so  long  as  it 's 
moral  inability.  There's  the  point,  ye  s^^,— moral — that's 
the  word.    That  makes  it  all  right." 

"  Wal,"  said  Sam,  "  I  was  a-puttin'  it  to  Polly  this  way. 
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£f  a  man  *8  cut  off  his  hands,  it  ain't  right  to  re<^uire  him  to 
chop  wood.  Wal,  Polly,  she  says  he  'd  no  business  to  cut 
his  hands  off;  and  so  he  ought  to  be  required  to  chop  all 
the  same.  Wal,  I  telled  her  it  was  Adam  chopped  our  hands 
aS,  But  she  said,  no  ;  it  was  we  did  it  in  Adam,  and  she 
brought  up  the  Catechise  plain  enough, — *  Wesinnedin  him. 
and  fell  with  him.' " 

"  She  had  you  there,  Sam,"  said  Uncle  Fly,  with  great 
content  "  You  won't  catch  Polly  tripping  on  the  Cate- 
chism." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Major  Broad,  "I  don't  like  these 
doctrinal  subtilties.  Deacon  Badger.  Now  I  *ve  got  a  volume 
of  Mr  Addison's  religious  writings  that  seem  to  me  about  the 
right  thing.  They're  very  pleasing  reading.  Mr  Addison 
is  my  favourite  author  of  a  Sunday." 

**I'm  afraid  Mr  Addison  had  nothing  but  just  mere 
morality  and  natural  religion,"  said  my  grandmother,  who 
could  not  be  withheld  from  bearing  her  testimony.  "  You 
don't  find  any  of  the  discriminating  doctrines  in  Mr  Addison. 
Major  Broad,  did  you  ever  read  Mr  Bellamy's  *True  Religion 
I>elineated  and  Distinguished  from  all  Counterfeits?'" 

"  No,  madam,  I  never  did,"  said  Major  Broad. 

"  Wdl,  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  read  that  book,"  said  my 
grandmother. 

"  My  wife  is  always  at  me  about  one  good  book  or 
another,"  said  my  grandfather ;  "  but  I  manage  to  do  with 
my  old  Bible.     I  haven't  used  that  up  yet." 

"  I  should  know  about  Dr  Bellamy's  book  by  this  time," 
said  Miss  Mehitable,  "  for  Polly  entrenches  herself  in  that, 
and  preaches  out  of  it  daily.  Polly  certainly  missed  her 
vocation  when  she  was  trained  for  a  servant.  She  is  a  bom 
professor  of  theology.  She  is  so  circumstantial  about  all 
that  took  place  at  the  time  the  angels  fell,  and  when  the 
covenant  was  made  with  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  that 
I  sometimes  question  whether  she  really  might  not  have  been 
there  personadly.  Polly  is  particularly  strong  on  Divine 
sovereignty.  She  thinks  it  apphes  to  everything  under  the 
sun  except  my  affairs.  Those  she  chooses  to  look  after  her- 
self." 

"  Well,"  said  Major  Broad, "  I  am  not  much  of  a  theologian. 
1  want  to  be  taught  my  duty.  Parson  Lothrop's  discourses 
are  generally  very  clear  and  practical,  and  they  suit  me." 
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"  They  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,"  said  my  grandmother ; 
''but  I  like  good,  strong,  old-fashioned  doctrine.  I  like  such 
ivriters  as  Mr  Edwards  and  Dr  Bellamy  and  Dr  Hopkins. 
It's  all  very  well,  your  essays  on  cheerfulness  and  resigna- 
tion, and  all  that;  but  I  want  something  that  takes  strong 
hold  of  you,  so  that  vou  feel  something  has  got  you  that  can 
hold." 

'*  The  Cambridge  Platform,  for  instance,"  said  Uncle  Bill. 

"  Yes,  my  son,  the  Cambridge  Platform.  I  ain*t  ashamed 
of  it.  It  was  made  by  men  whose  shoe-latchet  we  aren't 
worthy  to  unloose.  I  believe  it,— every  word  on't  I  believe 
it,  and  I  'm  going  to  believe  it." 

"  And  would  if  there  was  twice  as  much  of  it,**  said  Uncle 
Bill  "  That 's  right,  mother,  stand  up  for  your  colours.  I 
admire  your  spirit.  But,  Snm,  what  does  Hepsy  think  of  all 
this  ?  I  suppose  you  enlighten  her  when  you  return  from 
your  investigations  ?  " 

"  Wal,  I  try  to.  But  lordy  massy,  Mr  Badger,  Hepsy 
don't  take  no  kind  o'  interest  in  the  doctrines,  no  mor'n 
nothin'  at  all.  She 's  so  kind  o*  worldly,  Hepsy  is.  It 's  allers 
meat  and  drink,  meat  and  drink,  with  her.  That 's  all  she 's 
thinkin'  of." 

"  And  \iyou  would  think  more  of  such  things,  she  wouldn't 
have  to  think  so  much,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  sharply.  "  Don't 
you  know  the  Bible  says,  that  the  man  that  provideth  not 
for  his  own  household  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel?'' 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  Sam,  slowly  flopping  his  great  h«nnds 
up  and  down  over  the  blaze, — "  I  railly  don't  see  why  folks 
are  allers  a  throwin'  up  that  'ere  text  at  me.  I  *m  sure  I  work 
as  hard  as  a  man  ken.  Why,  I  was  a-workin'  last  night  till 
nigh  twelve  o'clock,  doin'  up  odd  jobs  o'  blacksmithin'. 
They  kind  o'  'cumulate,  ye  know." 

"  Mr  Lawson,"  said  my  grandmother,  with  a  look  of  long- 
suffering  patience,  "how  often  and  often  must  I  tell  you,  that 
if  you'd  be  steadier  round  your  home,  and  work  in  regular 
hours,  Hepsy  would  be  more  comfortable,  and  things  would 
go  on  better  ?  " 

"  Lordy  massy.  Mis'  Badger,  bless  your  soul  and  body,  ye 
don't  know  nothin'  about  it  ; — ye  don't  know  nothin'  what  I 
undergo.  Hepsy,  she's  at  me  from  morning  till  night. 
First  it 's  one  thing,  and  then  another.     One  day  it  rains, 
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and  her  clothes-line  breaks.  She's  at  me  'bout  that.  Now 
I  tell  her,  *  Hepsy,  I  ain't  to  blame, — I  don't  make  the  rain.' 
And  then  another  day  she 's  at  me  agin  'cause  the  wind's 
east,  and  fetches  the  smoke  down  chimbley.  I  tell  her, 
*  H^>sy,  now  look  here, — do  I  make  the  wind  blow  ? '  But 
it 's  no  use  talldn'  to  Hepsy." 

"  Well,  Sam,  I  take  your  part,"  said  Bill.  "  I  always  knew 
you  was  a  regular  martyr.  Come,  boys,  go  down  to  the  cel- 
lar and  draw  a  pitcher  of  cider.  We  '11  stay  him  with  flagons, 
and  comfort  him  with  apples.    Won't  we,  Sam  ?" 

As  Sam  was  prime  favourite  with  all  boys,  my  brother 
Bill  and  I  started  willingly  enough  on  this  errand,  one  carry- 
ing the  candle  and  the  other  a  great  stone  pitcher  of  bounti- 
ful proportions,  which  always  did  hospitable  duty  on  similar 
occasions. 

Just  as  we  returned,  bearing  our  pitcher,  there  came 
another  rap  at  the  outside  door  of  the  kitchen,  and  old 
Betty  Poganut  and  Sally  Wonsamug  stood  at  the  door. 

"  Well,  now.  Mis'  Badger,"  said  Betty,  "  Sally  and  me,  we 
thought  we  must  jest  run  in,  we  go  so  scaiPt.  We  was 
coming  through  that  Bill  Morse's  woods,  and  there  come 
such  a  flash  o'  lightnin'  it  most  blinded  us,  and  the  wind 
blew  enough  to  blow  a  body  over ;  and  we  thought  there 
was  a  storm  right  down  on  us,  and  we  run  jest  as  fast  as  we 
could.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do,  we  was  so  scar't  I  'm 
mortal  'fraid  of  lightnin'." 

"  Why,  Betty,  you  forgot  the  sermon  to-day.  You  should 
have  said  your  prayers,  as  Parson  Lothrop  tells  you,"  said 
my  grandfather. 

*'  Well,  I  did  kind  o'  put  up  a  sort  o'  silent  'jaculation,  as 
a  body  may  say.  That  is,  I  jest  said,  ^  O  Lord,"  and  kind 
o*  gin  Him  a  wink,  you  know." 

**  Oh,  you  did  ?  "  said  my  grandfather. 

"Yes,  I  kind  o'  thought  He'd  know  what  I  meant." 

My  grandfather  turned  with  a  smile  to  Miss  Mchitable. 
**  These  Indians  have  their  own  wild  ways  of  looking  at 
things,  after  all." 

"  Well,  now,  I  s'pose  you  haven't  had  a  bit  of  supper,  either 
of  you,"  said  my  grandmother,  getting  up.  "It's  commonly 
the  way  of  it." 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  savin'  to  Sarah  that  if  we 
come  down  to  Mis'  Deacon  Badgers  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
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we  got  something  good,"  said  Betty,  her  broad,  coarse  face 
and  baggy  cheeks  beginning  to  be  illuminated  with  a  smile. 

**  Here,  Horace,  you  come  and  hold  the  candle  while  I  go 
into  the  buttery  and  get  'em  some  cold  pork  and  beans,** 
said  my  grandmother,  cheerily.  "  The  poor  creturs  don't 
get  a  good  meal  of  victuals  ver)'  often ;  and  I  baked  a  good 
lot  on  purpose." 

If  John  Bunyan  had  known  my  grandmother,  he  certainly 
would  have  introduced  her  in  some  of  his  histories  as  "  the 
housekeeper  whose  name  was  Bountiful;"  and  under  her 
care  an  ample  meal  of  brown  bread  and  pork  and  beans  was 
soon  set  forth  on  the  table  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  to 
which  the  two  hungry  Indian  women  sat  down  with  the 
appetite  of  wolves.  A  large  mug  was  placed  between  them, 
which  Uncle  Bill  filled  to  the  brim  with  cider. 

"  I  s'pose  you  'd  like  twice  a  mug  better  than  once  a  mug, 
Sally,"  he  said,  punning  on  her  name. 

"  bh,  if  the  mug 's  only  big  enough,''  said  Sally,  her  snaky 
eyes  gleaming  with  appetite;  "and  it's  always  a  good  big 
mug  one  gets  here." 

Sam  Lawson's  great  white  eyes  began  irresistibly  to  ^'ander 
m  the  direction  of  the  plentiful  cheer  which  was  being  sc 
liberally  dispensed  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

**  Want  some,  Sam,  my  boy  ? "  said  Uncle  Bill,  with  a 
patronising  freedom. 

"  Why,  bless  your  soul.  Master  Bill,  I  wouldn't  care  a  bit 
if  I  took  a  plate  o'  them  beans  and  some  o'  that  'ere  pork. 
Hepsy  didn't  save  no  beans  for  me  ;  and,  walkin'  all  the 
way  from  North  Parish,  I  felt  kind  o'  empty  and  windy,  as 
a  body  may  say.  You  know  Scriptur*  tells  about  bein'  tilled 
with  the  east  wind  ;  but  I  never  found  it  noways  satisfyin', 
— it  sets  sort  o'  cold  on  the  stomach." 

"  Draw  up,  Sam,  and  help  yourself,"  said  Uncle  Bill, 
putting  plate  and  knife  and  fork  before  him  ;  and  Sam  soon 
showed  that  he  had  a  vast  internal  capacity  for  the  stowing 
away  of  beans  and  brown  bread. 

Meanwhile  Major  Broad  and  my  grandfather  drew  their 
chairs  together,  and  began  a  warm  discussion  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  recently 
presented  for  acceptance  in  a  Convention  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

•**  I  haven't  seen  you,  Major  Broad,"  said  my  grandfather, 
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*  since  you  came  back  from  the  Convention.  I'm  very 
anxious  to  have  our  State  of  Massachusetts  accept  that  Con- 
stitution. We  're  in  an  unsettled  condition  now ;  we  don't 
know  fairly  where  we  are.  If  we  accept  this  Constitution, 
we  shall  be  a  nation, — we  shall  have  something  to  go  to  work 
on.* 

"  Well,  Deacon  Badger,  to  say  the  truth,  I  could  not  vote 
for  this  Constitution  in  Convention.  They  have  adopted  it 
by  a  small  majority ;  but  I  shall  be  bound  to  record  my 
dissent  from  it.^ 

"Pray,  Major,  what  are  your  objections?"  said  Miss 
Mehitable. 

"  I  have  two.  One  is,  it  gives  too  much  power  to  the 
President  There's  an  appointing  power  and  a  power  of 
patronage,  that  will  play  the  mischief  some  day  in  the  hands 
of  an  ambitious  man.  That 's  one  objection.  The  other  is 
the  recognising  and  encouraging  of  slavery  in  the  Constitution. 
That  is  such  a  dreadful  wrong, — such  a  shameful  inconsist- 
ency,— when  we  have  just  come  through  a  battle  for  the  doc- 
trine that  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  to  turn  round  and  found 
our  national  government  oii  a  recognition  of  African  slavery. 
It  cannot  and  will  not  come  to  good." 

**  Oh,  well,*  said  my  grandfather, "  slavery  will  gradually  die 
out.     You  see  how  it  is  going  in  the  New  England  States." 

**  I  cannot  think  so,"  said  the  Major.  "  I  have  a  sort  of 
feeling  about  this  that  I  cannot  resist.  If  we  join  those  States 
that  still  mean  to  import  and  use  slaves,  our  nation  will  meet 
some  dreadful  punishment.     I  am  certain  of  it."  * 

"  Well,  really,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  I  'm  concerned  to 
bear  you  speak  so.  I  have  felt  such  anxiety  to  have  some- 
thing settled.  You  see,  without  a  union  we  are  all  afloat, — 
we  are  separate  logs,  but  no  raft." . 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  "  but  nothing  can  be  settled 
that  isn't  founded  on  right.  We  ought  to  dig  deep,  and  lay 
our  foundations  on  a  rock,  when  we  build  for  posterity." 

"  Were  there  many  of  your  way  of  thinking  in  the  Conven- 
tion, Major  ?  "  said  my  grandfather. 

"  Well,  we  had  a  pretty  warm  discussion,  and  we  came 
very  near  to  carrying  it.      Now,  in  Middlesex  County,  for 

*  The  dissent  of  Major  Broad  of  Natick,  and  several  others,  on  the  grounds 
aKbve  stated,  may  still  be  read  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tioo  that  ratified  the  Constitution. 
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instance,  where  we  are,  there  were  only  seventeen  in  favour 
of  the  Constitution,  and  twenty-five  against ;  and  in  Worces- 
ter County  there  were  only  seven  in  favour  and  forty-three 
against.  Well,  they  carried  it  at  last  by  a  majority  of  nine- 
teen ;  but  the  minority  recorded  their  protest.  Judge  Wid- 
gery  of  Portland,  General  Thompson  of  Topsham,  and  Dr 
Taylor  of  Worcester,  rather  headed  the  opposition.  Then 
the  town  of  Andover  instructed  its  representative,  Mr  Symmes, 
to  vote  against  it,  but  he  didn*t ;  he  voted  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  understand  they  are  dreadfully  indignant  about  it  I 
saw  a  man  from  Andover  last  week  who  said  that  he  actually 
thought  Symmes  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  town,  he  was 
so  dreadfully  unpopular." 

"  Well,  Major  Broad,  I  agree  with  you,**  said  my  grand- 
mother, heartily,  "  and  I  honour  you  for  the  stand  you  took. 
Slavery  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  ;  and  I  say,  with  Jacob,  *  O  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret, — unto  their  assembly, 
mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united.'  I  wish  we  may  keep  clear 
on  *t.  I  don't  want  anything  that  we  can't  ask  God's  blessing 
on  heartily,  and  we  certainly  can't  on  this.  Why,  anybody 
that  sees  that  great  scar  on  Caesar's  forehead  sees  what 
slavery  comes  to." 

My  grandmother  always  pointed  her  anti-slavery  argu- 
ments with  an  appeal  to  this  mark  of  ill-usage  which  old 
Caesar  had  received  at  the  hands  of  a  brutal  master  years 
before,  and  the  appeal  never  failed  to  convince  the  domestic 
circle. 

"  Well,"  said  my  grandfather,  after  some  moments  of  silence, 
in  which  he  sat  gazing  fixedly  at  the  great  red  coals  of  a 
hickory  log,  "  you  see,  Major,  it's  done,  and  can't  be  helped.* 

"  It  s  done,"  said  the  Major,  "  but  in  my  opinion  mischief 
will  come  of  it  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven." 

"  Let 's  hope  not,"  said  my  grandfather,  placidly. 

Outside  the  weather  was  windy  and  foul,  the  wind  rattling 
doors,  shaking  and  rumbling  down  the  chimney,  and  causing 
the  great  glowing  circle  lighted  by  the  fire  to  seem  warmer 
tnd  brighter.  The  Indian  women  and  Sam  Lawson,  having 
finished  their  meal  and  thoroughly  cleaned  out  the  dishes, 
grouped  themselves  about  the  end  of  the  ingle  already  occu- 
pied by  black  Caesar,  and  began  a  little  private  gossip  among 
themselves. 

"  I  say,"  says  Sam,  raising  his  voice  to  call  my  grand- 
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iatlieT's  attention,  ^do  you  know,  Deacon  Badger,  whether 
anybody  is  living  in  the  Dench  house  now  P** 

**  Tliere  wasn't,  the  last  I  knew  about  it,"  said  my  grand- 
£sither. 

^  Wal,  you  won't  make  some  folks  believe  but  what  that 
'ere  house  is  haunted." 

**  Haunted ! "  said  Miss  Mehitable  ;  ^  nothing  more  likely. 
What  old  house  isn't  ? — if  one  only  knew  it ;  and  that  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  if  ever  a  house  was." 

''But  this  'ere's  a  regular  Aauni/'  said  Sam.  *'I  was 
a-taUdn'  the  other  night  with  Bill  Payne  and  Jake  Marshall, 
and  they  both  on  'em  said  that  they  'd  seen  strange  things  in 
them  grounds, — they  'd  seen  a  figger  of  a  man  " 

^  With  his  head  under  his  arm,"  suggested  Uncle  Bill 

^  No,  a  man  in  a  long  red  cloak,"  said  Sam  Lawson, "  such 
as  Sir  Harry  Frankland  used  to  wear." 

^  Poor  Sir  Harry ! "  said  Miss  Mehitable ;  "  has  he  come  to 
that?'* 

"  Did  you  know  Sir  Harry  ?"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  1  have  met  him  once  or  twice  at  the  Governor's  house," 
said  Miss  Mehitable.  "  Lady  Lothrop  knew  Lady  Frankland 
▼ery  welL" 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Uncle  Bill,  "do  let's  hear  the  end  of 
this  haunting." 

"  Nothin*,  only  the  other  night  I  was  a-goin'  over  to  watch 
with  Lem  Moss,  and  I  passed  pretty  nigh  the  Dench  place, 
and  I  thought  I  'd  jest  look  round  it  a  spell.  And  as  sure  as 
you  're  alive  I  see  smoke  a  comin'  out  o  the  chimbley." 

**  I  didn't  know  as  ghosts  ever  used  the  fireplaces,"  said 
Uncle  Bill.    "  Well,  Sam,  did  you  go  in  ?  " 

**  No,  I  was  pretty  much  in  a  hurry ;  but  I  telled  Jake  and 
Bill,  and  then  they  each  on  'em  had  something  to  match  that 
they'd  seen.  As  nigh  as  I  can  make  it  out,  here's  that  'ere 
boy  that  they  say  was  murdered  and  thrown  down  that  'ere 
old  well  wsilks  sometimes.  And  then  there's  a  woman 
appears  to  some,  and  this  'ere  man  in  a  red  cloak ;  and  they 
think  it 's  Sir  Harry  in  his  red  cloak." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  I  never  had  much 
opinion  of  Sir  Harry  Frankland,  or  Lady  Frankland  either. 
1  don't  think  such  goings  on  ever  ought  to  be  countenanced 
in  society. 

"  They  both  repented  bitterly,— repented  in  sackcloth  and 
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ashes,"  said  Miss  Mehitable.    ''And  if  God  foi^ves  such 
sins,  why  shouldn't  we  ?  ** 

"  What  was  the  story  ?  "  said  Major  Broad. 

"Why,**  said  Aunt  Lois,  "haven't  you  heard  of  Agnes 
Surridge,  of  Marblehead  ?  She  was  housemaid  in  a  tavern 
there,  and  Sir  Harry  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  took  her  and 
educated  hen  That  was  well  enough  ;  but  when  she  'd  done 
going  to  school  he  took  her  home  to  his  house  in  Boston, 
and  called  her  his  daughter ;  although  people  became  pretty 
sure  that  the  connexion  was  not  what  it  should  be,  and  they 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  So  he  bought  this 
splendid  place  out  in  the  woods,  and  built  a  great  palace  of 
a  house,  and  took  Miss  Agnes  out  there.  People  that  wanted 
to  be  splendidly  entertained,  and  that  were  not  particular  as 
to  morals,  used  to  go  out  to  visit  them." 

"  I  used  to  hear  great  stories  of  their  wealth,  and  pomp, 
and  luxury,"  said  my  grandmother,  "but  I  mourned  over  it, 
that  it  should  come  to  this  in  New  England,  that  people 
could  openly  set  such  an  example  and  be  tolerated.  It 
v/ouldn't  have  been  borne  a  generation  before,  I  can  tell  you. 
*No,  indeed, — the  magistrates  would  have  put  a  stop  to  it 
But  these  noblemen,  when  they  came  over  to  America, 
seemed  to  think  themselves  lords  of  God's  heritage,  and  free 
to  do  just  as  they  pleased." 

"But,**  said  Miss  Mehitable,  "they  repented,  as  I  said. 
He  took  her  to  England,  and  there  his  friends  refused  to 
receive  her ;  and  then  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Lisbon,  and  he  took  her  there.  On  the  day  of  the  great 
earthquake  Sir  Harry  was  riding  with  a  lady  of  the  court 
when  the  shock  came,  and  in  a  moment,  without  warning, 
they  found  themselves  buried  under  the  ruins  of  a  building 
they  were  passing.  He  wore  a  scarlet  cloak,  as  was  the 
fashion ;  and  they  say  that  in  her  dying  agonies  the  poor 
creature  bit  through  this  cloak  and  sleeve  into  the  flesh  of  his 
arm,  and  made  a  mark  that  he  carried  to  his  dying  day.  Sir 
Harry  was  saved  by  Agnes  Surridge.  She  came  over  the 
ruins,  calling  and  looking  for  him,  and  he  heard  her  voice 
and  answered,  and  she  got  men  to  come  and  dig  him  out. 
When  he  was  in  that  dreadful  situation,  he  made  a  vow  to 
God,  if  He  would  save  his  life,  that  he  would  be  a  different 
man.  And  he  was  a  changed  man  from  that  day.  He  was 
married  to  Agnes  Surridge  as  soon  as  they  could  get  a  priest 
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to  perform  the  ceremony ;  and  when  he  took  her  back  to 
England  all  his  relations  received  her,  and  she  was  presented 
in  court,  and  moved  in  society  with  perfect  acceptance." 

**  I  don't  think  it  ever  ought  to  have  been/'  said  Aunt  Lois. 
"  Such  women  never  ought  to  be  received." 

"What!  is  there  no  place  of  repentance  for  a  woman?* 
said  Miss  Mehitable.  "  Christ  said, '  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee ;  go,  and  sin  no  more.' " 

I  noticed  again  that  sort  of  shiver  of  feeling  in  Miss 
Mehitable  ;  and  there  was  a  peculiar  thrill  in  her  voice,  as 
she  said  these  words,  that  made  me  sensible  that  she  was 
speaking  from  some  inward  depth  of  feeling. 

''  Don*t  you  be  so  hard  and  sharp,  Lois,"  said  my  grand- 
mother ;  **  sinners  must  have  patience  with  sinners." 

"  Especially  with  sinners  of  quality,  Lois,"  said  Uncle  Bill 
**  By  all  accounts  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Frankland  swept  all 
before  them  when  they  came  back  to  Boston." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Mehitable ;  "  what  was  done  in 
court  would  be  done  in  Boston,  and  whom  Queen  Charlotte 
received  would  be  received  in  our  upper  circles.  Lady  Loth- 
rop  never  called  on  her  till  she  was  Lady  Frankland,  but 
after  that  I  believe  she  has  visited  out  at  their  place." 

"  Wal,  I  Ve  heerd  'em  say,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  "  that  it 
would  take  a  woman  two  days  jest  to  get  through  cleaning 
the  silver  that  there  was  in  that  'ere  house,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  carpets  and  the  curtains  and  the  tapestry.  But 
then,  when  the  war  broke  out.  Lady  Frankland,  she  took 
most  of  it  back  to  England,  I  guess,  and  the  house  has  been 
back  and  forward  to  one  and  another.  I  never  could  rightlv 
know  iust  who  did  live  in  it.  I  heard  about  some  French 
folks  that  lived  there  one  time.  I  thought  some  day,  when  I 
hadn't  nothing  else  to  do,  I  'd  jest  walk  over  to  old  Granny 
Walker's,  that  lives  over  the  other  side  of  Hopkinton.  She 
used  to  be  a  housekeeper  to  Lady  Frankland,  and  1  could 
get  particulars  out  o'  her." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  "  I  know  one  woman  that 
must  go  back  to  a  haunted  house,  and  that  is  this  present 
one."    So  saying,  she  rose  and  put  me  off  her  knee. 

"  Send  this  little  man  over  to  see  me  to-morrow,"  she  said 
to  my  mother.  "  Polly  has  a  cake  for  him,  and  I  shall  find 
something  to  amuse  him."  .    . 

Major  Broad,  with  old-fashioned  gallantry,  msisted  on 
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waiting  on  Miss  Mchitable  home  ;  and  Sam  Lawson  reluc- 
tantly tore  himself  from  the  warm  corner  to  encounter  the 
asperities  of  his  own  fireside. 

"  Here,  Sam'*  said  good-natured  Bill, — **  here 's  a  great  red 
apple  for  Hepsy." 

^  £f  I  dares  to  go  nigh  enough  to  give  it  to  her,*  said  Sam, 
with  a  grimace.  '*  She  *s  allers  a  castin'  it  up  at  me  that  I 
don*t  want  to  set  with  her  at  home.  But  lordy  massy,  she 
don't  consider  that  a  fellow  don't  want  to  set  and  be  hectored 
and  lectured  where  he  can  do  better  elsewhere  " 

"  True  enough,  Sam  ;  but  give  my  regards  to  her." 

As  to  the  two  Indian  women,  they  gave  it  as  their  intention 
to  pass  the  night  by  the  kitchen  fire  ;  and  my  grandmother, 
to  whom  such  proceedings  were  not  at  all  strange,  assented, 
— producing  for  each  a  blanket,  which  had  often  seen  similar 
service.  My  grandfather  closed  the  evening  by  bringing  out 
his  great  Bible  and  reading  a  chapter.  Then  we  all  knelt 
down  in  prayer. 

So  passed  an  evening  in  my  grandmother's  kitchen,—* 
where  religion,  theology,  politics,  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and 
the  legends  of  the  supernatural  all  conspired  to  weave  a 
fabric  of  thought  quaint  and  various.  Intense  earnestness, 
a  solemn  undertone  of  deep  mournful  awe,  was  overlaid  with 
quaint  traceries  of  humour,  strange  and  weird  in  their  effect. 
I  was  one  of  those  children  who  are  all  ear, — dreamy  listeners, 
who  brood  over  all  that  they  hear,  without  daring  to  speak  oi 
it ;  and  in  this  evening's  conversation  I  had  heard  enough  to 
keep  my  eyes  broad  open  long  after  my  mother  had  laid  me 
in  bed.  The  haunted  house  and  its  vague  wonders  filled  my 
mind,  and  I  determined  to  question  Sam  Lawson  yet  more 
about  it 

But  now  that  I  have  fairly  introduced  myself,  the  scene  of 
my  story,  and  m«iny  of  the  actors  in  it,  I  must  take  my 
reader  off  for  a  while,  and  relate  a  history  that  must  at  last 
blend  with  mine  in  one  story. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

OLD  CRAB  SMITH. 

|N  the  brow  of  yonder  hill  you  see  that  old,  red 
farmhouse,  with  its  slanting  back  roof  relieved 
against  the  golden  sky  of  the  autumn  afternoon. 
The  house  lifts  itself  up  dark  and  clear  under 
the  shadow  of  two  great  elm-trees  that  droop 
over  it,  and  is  the  first  of  a  straggling,  irregular 
cluster  of  farmhouses  that  form  the  village  of 
Needmore.  A  group  of  travellers,  sitting  on  a  bit  of  rock  in 
the  road  below  the  hill  on  which  the  farmhouse  stands,  are 
looking  up  to  it,  in  earnest  conversation. 

"  Mother,  if  you  can  only  get  up  there,  we  *11  ask  them  to 
kt  you  go  in  and  rest,*  said  a  little  boy  of  nine  years  to  a 
weary,  pale,  sick-looking  woman,  who  sat  as  in  utter  ex- 
haustion and  discouragement  on  the  rock.  A  little  girl  two 
years  younger  than  the  boy  sat  picking  at  the  moss  at  her 
feet,  and  earnestly  listening  to  her  older  brother  with  the  air 
of  one  who  is  attending  to  the  words  of  a  leader. 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  get  a  step  farther,"  said  the 
wonnian  ;  and  the  increasing  deadly  paleness  of  her  face  con- 
firmed her  words. 

"  O  mother,  don't  give  up,"  said  the  boy  ;  "just  rest  here 
a  little  and  then  lean  on  me,  and  we  '11  get  you  up  the  hill ; 
and  then  I  'm  sure  they'll  take  you  in.  Come,  now  ;  I  '11  run 
and  get  you  some  water  in  our  tin  cup,  and  you  '11  feel  better 
soon."  And  the  boy  ran  to  a  neighbouring  brook  and  filled 
a  small  tin  cup,  and  brought  the  cool  water  to  his  mother. 

She  drank  it,  and  then,  fixing  a  pair  of  dark,  pathetic  eyes 
on  the  face  of  her  boy,  she  said  :  "  My  dear  child,  you  have 
always  been  such  a  blessing  to  me  !  What  should  1  do 
without  you  ?" 

"  Well,  mother,  now,  if  you  feel  able,  just  rest  on  my 
shoulder,  and  Tiny  will  take  the  bundle.  You  take  it,  Tiny, 
and  we  '11  find  a  place  to  rest.*' 

And  so,  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  the  three  wound  their 
way  up  to  the  grassy  top  of  the  hill  where  stood  the  red  house. 
This  house  belonged  to  a  man  named  Caleb  Smith,  whose 
character  had  caused  the  name  he  bore  to  degenerate  into 
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another,  which  was  held  to  be  descriptive  of  his  nature, 
namely,  "Crab;"  and  the  boys  of  the  vicinity  commonly 
expressed  the  popular  idea  of  the  man  by  calling  him  "  Old 
Crab  Smith."  His  was  one  of  those  sour,  cross,  gnarly 
natures  that  now  and  then  are  to  be  met  with  in  New  England, 
which,  like  knotty  cider-apples,  present  a  compound  of  hard- 
ness, sourness,  and  bitterness.  It  was  affirmed  that  a  con- 
tinual free  indulgence  in  very  hard  cider  as  a  daily  beverage 
was  one  great  cause  of  this  churlishness  of  temper ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  there  was  not  a  bov  in  the  village  that  did  not 
know  and  take  account  of  it  in  all  his  estimates  and  calcula- 
tions, as  much  as  of  north-east  storms  and  rainy  weather. 
No  child  ever  willingly  carried  a  message  to  him  ;  no  neigh- 
bour but  dreaded  to  ask  a  favour  of  him  ;  nobody  hoped  to 
borrow  or  beg  of  him  ;  nobody  willingly  hired  themselves 
out  to  him,  or  did  him  cheerful  service.  In  short,  he  was  a 
petrified  man,  walled  out  from  all  neighbourhood  sympathies, 
and  standing  alone  in  his  crabbedness.  And  it  was  to  this 
man's  house  that  the  wandering  orphan  boy  was  leading  his 
poor  sick  mother. 

The  three  travellers  approached  a  neat  back  porch  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house,  where  an  old  woman  sat  knitting. 
This  was  Old  Crab  Smith's  wife,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
his  lifelong  bond-slave, — the  only  human  being  whom  he 
could  so  secure  to  himself  that  she  should  be  always  at  hand 
for  him  to  vent  that  residue  of  ill-humour  upon  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  declined  to  receive.  Why  half  the  women  in  the 
world  marry  the  men  they  do,  is  a  problem  that  mightpuzzle 
any  philosopher  ;  how  any  woman  could  marry  Crab  Smith, 
was  the  standing  wonder  of  all  the  neighbourhood.  And  yet 
Crab's  wife  was  a  modest,  industrious,  kindly  creature,  who 
uncomplainingly  toiled  from  morning  till  night  to  serve  and 
please  him,  and  received  her  daily  allowance  of  grumbling 
and  fault-finding  with  quiet  submission.  She  tried  all  she 
could  to  mediate  between  him  and  the  many  whom  his  ill- 
temper  was  constantly  provoking.  She  did  surreptitious  acts 
of  kindness  here  and  there,  to  do  away  the  effects  of  his  hard- 
ness, and  shrunk  and  quivered  for  fear  of  being  detected  in 
goodness,  as  much  as  many  another  might  for  ^ar  of  being 
discovered  in  sin.  She  had  been  many  times  a  mother, — 
had  passed  through  all  the  trials  and  weaknesses  of  maternity 
without  one  tender  act  of  consideration,  one  encouraging 
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word.  Her  children  had  grown  up  and  gone  from  her, 
always  eager  to  leave  the  hleak,  ungenial  home,  and  go  out  to 
ibift  for  themselves  in  the  world,  and  now,  in  old  age,  she 
was  still  working.  Worn  to  a  shadow, — little,  old,  wrinkled, 
bowed, — she  was  still  about  the  daily  round  of  toil,  and  still 
the  psuient  recipient  of  the  murmurs  and  chidings  of  her 
tyrant. 

**  My  mother  is  so  sick  she  can't  get  any  farther,"  said  a 
Bttle  voice  from  under  the  veranda ;  **  won't  you  let  her 
come  in  and  lie  down  a  while  ?" 

**  Massy,  child,"  said  the  little  old  woman,  coming  forward 
with  a  trembling,  uncertain  step.  "  WeU,  she  does  look  beat 
eout,  to  be  sure    Come  up  and  rest  ye  a  bit." 

"  If  you  11  onl^  let  me  he  down  a  while  and  rest  me,"  said 
a  &inty  sweet  voice. 

^  Come  up  here,"  said  the  old  woman,  standing  quivering 
like  a  grav  shadow  on  the  top  door-step  ;  and  shading  her 
wrinkled  forehead  with  her  hand,  she  looked  with  a  glance 
of  habitual  apprehension  along  the  road  where  the  familiar 
cart  and  oxen  of  her  tyrant  might  be  expected  soon  to  appear 
on  their  homeward  way,  and  rejoiced  m  her  little  old  heart 
that  he  was  safe  out  of  sight  ''Yes,  come  in,"  she  said, 
opening  the  door  of  a  small  |^und-floor  bedroom  that 
adjoinMl  the  apartment  known  m  New  England  houses  as 
the  sink-room,  and  showing  them  a  plain  bed. 

The  worn  and  wasted  stranger  sunk  down  on  it,  and  as 
she  sunk,  her  whole  remaining  strength  seemed  to  collapse, 
and  something  white  and  deathly  fell,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
shadow,  over  her  face. 

**  Massy  to  us !  she 's  fainted  clean  away,"  said  the  poor 
old  woman,  quiveringly.  "I  must  jest  run  for  the  cam- 
phire." 

The  little  boy  seemed  to  have  that  unchildlike  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind  that  are  the  precocious  development  of 
want  and  sorrow.  He  ran  to  a  water-pail,  and,  dipping  his 
small  tin  cup,  he  dashed  the  water  in  his  mother's  face,  and 
farmed  her  with  his  little  torn  straw  hat  When  the  old 
woman  returned,  the  invalid  was  breathing  a^ain,  and  able 
to  take  a  few  swallows  of  camphor  and  water  which  had  been 
mixed  for  her. 

**  Sonny,"  said  the  old  woman,  "you  are  a  nice  little  nurse, 
—a  good  boy.    You  jest  tzdce  care  now ;  and  here 's  a  turkey* 
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feather  fan  to  fan  her  with ;  and  1 11  get  on  the  kettle  to 
make  her  a  cup  of  tea.  Well  bring  her  round  with  a  little 
nursing.    Been  walking  a  long  way,  I  calculate  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  she  was  trying  to  get  to  Boston.* 

**  What,  TOing  afoot  ?*' 

"  We  didn't  mind  walking,  the  weather  is  so  pleasant,* 
said  the  boy  ;  "  and  Tiny  and  I  like  walking ;  but  mother 
got  sick  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  ever  since  she  has  been  so 
tired ! » 

'Mes*  so,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  compassionately 
on  the  bed.  "  Well,  I  *11  make  up  the  fire  and  get  her  some 
tea.* 

The  fire  was  soon  smoking  in  the  great  old-fashioned 
kitchen  chimney,  for  the  neat,  labour-saving  cook-stove  had 
as  yet  no  being ;  and  the  thin,  blue  smoke,  curling  up  in 
the  rosy  sunset  air,  received  prismatic  colouring  which  a 
painter  would  have  seized  with  enthusiasm. 

Far  otherwise,  however,  was  its  effect  on  the  eye  of  Old 
Crab  Smith,  as  coming  up  the  hill,  his  eye  detected  the 
luminous  vapour  going  up  from  his  own  particular  chimney. 

"  So,  burning  out  wood, — always  burning  out  wood.  I 
told  her  that  I  wouldn't  have  tea  got  at  night.  These  old 
women  are  crazy  and  bewitched  after  tea,  and  they  don't 
care  if  they  bum  up  your  tables  and  chairs  to  help  their 
messes.  Why  a  plague  can't  she  eat  cold  pork  and  potatoes 
as  well  as  I,  and  drink  her  mug  of  cider  ?  but  must  go  to 
getting  up  her  fire  and  biling  her  kettle.  I  '11  see  to  that. 
Halloa  there,"  he  said,  as  he  stamped  up  on  to  the  porch, 
"  what  the  devil  are  you  up  to  now  ?  I  s'pose  you  tnink  I 
hain't  got  nothing  else  to  ao  but  split  up  wood  for  you  to 
bum  out." 

"  Father,  it's  nothing  but  a  little  brush  and  a  few  chips, 
jest  to  bile  the  kettle." 

"  Bile  the  kettle,  bile  the  kettle !  Jest  like  yer  lazy,  shifless 
ways.    What  must  you  be  a-bilin'  the  kettle  for  ? " 

"  Father,  I  jest  want  to  make  a  little  tea  for  a  sick 
woman." 

"  A  sick  woman  !    What  sick  woman  ?  " 

'*  There  was  a  poor  sick  woman  came  along  this  afternoon 
with  two  little  children." 

"  Wal,  I  s'pose  you  took  'em  in.  I  s'pose  you  think  we 
keep  the  poorhouse,  and  that  all  the  trampers  belong  to  us. 
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We  shall  have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  ourselves  before  long, 
I  tell  ve.  But  you  never  believe  anything  I  say.  Why 
couldn^t  you  V  sent  her  to  the  selectmen  ?  I  don't  know 
why  I  must  keep  beggars'  tavem.** 

Tather,  father,  don't  speak  so  loud.  The  poor  critter 
wan't  able  to  stir  another  step,  and  fainted  deacf  away,  and 
we  had  to  get  her  on  to  a  bed." 

**  And  we  shall  have  her  and  her  two  brats  through  a  fit  of 
sidmess.  That 's  just  like  you.  Wal,  we  shall  all  go  to  the 
poorhouse  together  before  long,  and  then  you  'U  believe  what 
I  say,  won't  ye  ?  But  I  won't  have  it  so.  She  may  stay  to- 
n^ty  but  to-morrow  morning  I  11  cart  her  over  to  Joe 
Saan's,  bright  and  early,  brats  and  all." 

There  was  within  hearing  of  this  conversation  a  listener 
iriu»e  heart  was  dying  within  her, — sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  at  every  syllable, — a  few  words  will  explain  why. 

A  younger  son  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  English  gentry 
had  come  over  to  America  as  a  commissioned  officer  near 
the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  had  persuaded  to  a 
private  marriage  the  daughter  of  a  poor  country  curate,  a 
Deautiful  young  girl,  whom  he  induced  to  elope  with  him, 
and  share  the  fortunes  of  an  officer's  life  in  America.  Her 
pgffents  died  soon  after ;  her  husband  proved  a  worthless, 
drunken,  dissipated  fellow ;  and  this  poor  woman  had  been 
through  all  the  nameless  humiliations  and  agonies  which 
beset  helpless  womanhood  in  the  sole  power  of  such  a  man. 
Submissive,  gentle,  trusting,  praying,  entreating,  hoping 
against  hope,  she  had  borne  with  him  many  vicissitudes 
and  reverses,— always  believing  that  at  last,  the  love  of  his 
children,  if  not  of  her,  would  awaken  a  better  nature  within 
him.  But  the  man  steadily  went  downward  instead  of  up- 
ward, and  the  better  part  of  him  by  slow  degrees  died  away, 
tiU  he  came  to  regard  his  wife  and  children  only  as  so  many 
dogs  on  his  life,  and  to  meditate  night  and  day  on  a  scheme 
to  abandon  them,  and  return,  without  their  encumbrance,  to 
lus  own  country.  It  was  with  a  distant  outlook  to  some  such 
result  that  he  had  from  the  first  kept  their  marriage  an  entire 
secret  from  his  own  friends.  When  the  English  army,  at  the 
dose  of  the  war,  re-embarked  for  England,  he  carried  his 
cowardly  scheme  into  execution.  He  had  boarded  his  wife 
and  children  for  a  season  in  a  country  farmhouse  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  with  the  excuse  of  cheapness  of  lodgings, 
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Then  one  day  his  wife  received  a  letter  enclosing  a  sum  of 
money,  and  saying,  in  such  terms  as  bad  men  can  find  to 
veil  devilish  deeds,  that  all  was  over  between  them,  and  that 
ere  she  got  this  he  should  be  on  the  ocean.  The  sorest  hurt 
of  all  was  that  the  letter  denied  the  validity  of  their  marriage ; 
and  the  poor  child  found,  to  her  consternation,  that  the  mar- 
riage certificate,  which  she  had  always  kept  among  her  papers, 
was  gone  with  her  husband. 

The  first  result  of  this  letter  had  been  a  fit  of  sickness, 
wherein  her  little  stock  of  money  had  melted  almost  away, 
and  then  she  had  risen  from  her  bed  determined  to  find  her 
way  to  Boston,  and  learn,  if  possible,  from  certain  persons 
with  whom  he  had  lodged  before  his  departure,  his  address 
In  England,  that  she  might  make  one  more  appeal  to  him. 
But  before  she  had  walked  far  the  sickness  returned  upon 
her,  till,  diizy  and  faint,  she  had  lain  down,  as  we  have 
described,  on  the  bed  of  charity. 

She  had  thought,  ever  since  she  received  that  letter,  that 
she  had  reached  the  bottom  of  desolation, — that  nothing 
could  be  added  to  her  misery;  but  the  withering,  harsh 
sounds  which  reached  her  ear  revealed  a  lower  deep  in  the 
lowest  depths,  H  itherto  on  her  short  travels  she  had  met 
only  that  kindly  country  hospitality  which  New  England, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  always  has  shown  to  the  stranger. 
No  one  had  refused  a  good  meal  of  brown  bread  and  rich 
milk  to  her  and  her  children,  and  more  often  the  friendly 
housewife,  moved  by  her  delicate  appearance,  had  unlocked 
the  sanctum  where  was  deposited  her  precious  tea-caddy, 
^nd  brewed  an  amber  cup  of  tea  to  sustain  the  sickly-looking 
wanderer.  She  and  her  children  had  been  carried  here  and 
there,  as  occasion  offered,  a  friendly  mile  or  two,  when  Noah, 
or  Job,  or  Sol,  "hitched  up  the  critter"  to  go  to  mill  or 
country  store.  The  voice  of  harsh,  pitiless  rejection  smote 
on  her  ear  for  the  first  time,  and  it  seemed  to  her  the  drop 
too  much  in  her  cup.  She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
said,  "  O  my  God,  I  cannot  bear  this !  I  cannot,  I  cannot !" 
She  would  have  said,  "  Let  me  die,''  but  that  she  was  tied  to 
life  by  the  two  helpless,  innocent  ones  who  shared  her  misery. 
The  poorest  and  most  desolate  mother  feels  that  her  little 
children  are  poorer  and  more  desolate  than  she  ;  and,  how- 
ever much  her  broken  spirit  may  long  for  the  rest  of  Paradise,  ' 
she  is  held  back  by  the  thought  that  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is 
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needful  to  them.  Even  in  her  uttermost  destitution  the 
approaching  shadow  of  the  dark  valley  was  a  terror  to  the 
poor  soul, — not  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  theirs.  The  idea 
of  a  harsh,  unpitiful  world  arose  before  her  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  thought  of  leaving  her  little  ones  in  it  unprotected 
was  an  anguish  which  rent  her  heart. 

The  little  girl,  over-weary,  had  eaten  her  supper  and  fallen 
asleep  beside  her,  with  the  trusting,  ignorant  rest  of  early 
childhood  ;  but  her  boy  sat  by  her  bedside  with  that  look  of 
precocious  responsibility,  that  air  of  anxious  thought,  which 
seems  unnatural  in  early  childhood,  and  contrasted  painfully 
with  the  slight  childish  figure,  the  little  hands,  and  little  voice. 
He  was,  as  we  have  said,  but  nine  years  of  age,  well  grown  of 
his  years,  but  with  that  style  of  growth  which  indicates  deli- 
cacy of  fibre  rather  than  strength  of  organisation.  His  finely 
formed  head,  with  its  clustering  curls  of  yellow  hair,  his  large 
clear  blue  eyes,  his  exquisitely  delicate  skin,  and  the  sen- 
sitiveness betrayed  by  his  quivering  lips,  spoke  of  a  lineage 
of  gentle  blood,  and  an  organisation  fitted  rather  to  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  development  than  to  sturdy  material  toil 
The  little  girl,  as  she  lay  sleeping,  was  a  beautiful  picture. 
Her  head  was  a  wilderness  of  curls  of  a  golden  auburn,  and 
the  defined  pencilling  of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  long  silken 
veil  of  the  lashes  that  fell  over  the  sleeping  eyes,  the  delicate 
polished  skin,  and  the  finely-moulded  limbs,  all  indicated  that 
she  was  one  who  ought  to  have  been  among  the  jewels,  rather 
than  among  the  potsherds  of  this  mortal  life.  And  these 
were  the  children  that  she  was  going  to  leave  alone,  without 
a  single  friend  and  protector  in  this  world.  For  there  are 
intuitions  that  come  to  the  sick  and  dying  which  tell  them 
when  the  end  is  near  ;  and  as  this  wanderer  sunk  down  upon 
her  bed  this  night,  there  had  fallen  upon  her  mind  a  perfect 
certainty  that  she  should  never  be  carried  thence  till  carried 
to  the  grave  ;  and  it  was  this  which  had  given  her  soul  so 
deadly  a  wrench,  and  caused  her  to  cry  out  in  such  utter 
agony. 

What  happens  to  desolate  souls,  who,  thus  forsaken  by  all 
the  world,  cry  out  to  God,  is  a  mystery,  good  brother  and 
sister,  which  you  can  never  fathom  until  you  have  been  exactly 
where  they  are.  But  certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  very  near 
way  to  God's  heart,  and  so  to  the  great  heart  of  all  comfort, 
that  sometimes  opens  like  a  shaft  of  light  between  heaven 
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and  the  soul,  in  hours  when  everything  earthly  falls  away 
from  us.  A  quaint  old  writer  has  said,  "  God  keeps  His 
choicest  cordials  for  the  time  of  our  deepest  faintings.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  this  poor  woman  closed  her  eyes 
and  prayed  earnestly,  there  fell  a  strange  clearness  into  her 
soul,  which  calmed  every  fear,  and  hushed  the  voice  of  every 
passion,  and  she  lay  for  a  season  as  if  entranced.  Words  of 
noly  writ,  heard  years  ago  in  church-readings,  in  the  hours 
of  unconscious  girlhood,  now  seemed  to  come  back,  borne  in 
with  a  living  power  on  her  soul.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  a 
voice  within  was  saying  to  her  :  "  The  Lord  hath  called  thee 
as  a  woman  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,  and  a  wife  of  youth, 
when  thou  wast  refused,  saith  thy  God.  For  a  small  moment 
have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee 
In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment,  but 
with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the 
Lord  thy  Redeemer.  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest, 
and  not  comforted,  behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair 
colours,  and  thy  foundations  with  sapphires.  And  all  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  children." 

It  is  fashionable  now  to  speak  of  words  like  these  as  frag- 
ments of  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  interesting  and  curious 
indeed,  but  relating  to  scenes,  events,  and  states  of  society 
long  gone  by.  But  it  is  a  most  remarkable  property  of  this 
old  Hebrew  literature,  that  it  seems  to  be  enchanted  with  a 
divine  and  living  power,  which  strikes  the  nerve  of  individual 
consciousness  in  everydesolate  and  sufferingsoul.  Itmayhavc 
been  Judah  or  Jerusalem  ages  ago  to  whom  these  words  first 
came,  but  as  they  have  travelled  down  for  thousands  of  years, 
they  have  seemed  to  tens  of  thousands  of  sinking  and  desolate 
souls  as  the  voice  of  God  to  them  individually.  They  have 
raised  the  burden  from  thousands  of  crushed  spirits  ;  they 
have  been  as  the  dayspring  to  thousands  of  perplexed 
wanderers.  Ah  !  let  us  treasure  these  old  words,  for  as  of 
old  Jehovah  chose  to  dwell  in  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness, 
and  between  the  cherubim  in  the  temple,  so  now  He  dwells 
in  them  ;  and  to  the  simple  soul  that  seeks  for  Him  here  He 
will  look  forth  as  of  old  from  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire. 

The  poor,  ill-used,  forsaken,  forgotten  creature  who  lay 
there  trembling  on  the  verge  of  life  felt  the  presence  of  that 
mighty  and  generous,  that  godlike  spirit  that  inspired  these 
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words.  And  surely  if  Jehovah  ever  did  speak  to  man,  no 
words  were  ever  more  worthy  of  HinL  She  lay  as  in  a  blessed 
trance,  as  passage  after  passage  from  the  Scriptures  rolled 
over  her  mind,  like  bright  waves  from  the  ocean  of  eternal 
peace. 

"  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee  ;  be  not  dismayed,  for 
I  am  thy  God.  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I 
will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  over- 
flow thee.  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee  ;  for  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour." 

The  little  boy,  who  had  heard  his  mother's  first  distressful, 
cry,  sat  by  her  anxiously  v/atching  the  changes  of  her  face  as 
she  lay  there.  He  saw  her  brow  gradually  grow  clear  and 
calm,  and  every  line  of  trouble  fade  from  her  face,  as  shadows 
and  clouds  roll  up  from  the  landscape  at  day-dawn,  till  at 
last  there  was  a  rapt,  peaceful  expression,  an  evenness  of 
breathing,  as  if  she  slept,  and  were  dreaming  some  heavenly 
dream.  It  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the  child  sat 
watching  her  with  the  old,  grave,  tender  look  which  had  come 
to  be  the  fashion  of  his  little  face  when  he  looked  upon  his 
mother. 

This  boy  had  come  to  this  mother  as  a  second  harvest  ot 
heart,  hope,  and  joy,  after  the  first  great  love  and  hope  of 
womanhood  had  vanished.  She  felt  herself  broken-hearted, 
lonely,  and  unloved,  when  her  first-born  son  was  put  into 
her  arms,  and  she  received  him  as  did  the  first  mother,  saying, 
"  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord."  To  him  her  desolate 
heart  had  unfolded  its  burden  of  confidence  from  the  first 
dawning  hours  of  intelligence.  His  tiny  faculties  had  been 
widened  to  make  room  for  her  sorrows,  and  his  childish 
strength  increased  by  her  leaning.  There  had  been  hours 
when  this  boy  had  stood  between  the  maniac  rage  of  a 
drunken  father  and  the  cowering  form  of  his  mother,  with  an 
unchildlike  courage  and  steadiness  that  seemed  almost  like 
an  inspiration.  In  days  of  desertion  and  poverty  he  had  gone 
out  with  their  slender  stock  of  money  and  made  bargains 
such  as  it  is  pitiful  to  think  that  a  little  child  should  know 
how  to  make ;  and  often,  in  moments  when  his  mother's 
heart  was  overwhelmed,  he  would  come  to  her  side  with  the 
little  prayers  and  hymns  which  she  had  taught  him,  and 
revive  her  faith  and  courage  when  it  seemed  entirely  gone. 
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Now,  as  he  thought  her  sleeping,  he  began  with  anxious 
care  to  draw  the  coverlet  over  her,  and  to  move  his  little 
sister  back  upon  the  bed.  She  opened  her  eyes, — ^large,  clear 
blue  eyes,  the  very  mirror  of  his  own, — and,  smiling  with  a 
strange  sweetness,  stretched  out  her  hand  and  drew  him 
towards  her.  "  Harry,  my  dear  good  boy,  my  dear,  dear 
child,  nobody  knows  what  a  comfort  you  have  been  to  me." 

Then  holding  him  from  her,  and  looking  intently  in  his 
eyes,  she  seemed  to  hesitate  for  words  to  tell  him  something 
that  lay  on  her  mind.  At  last  she  said,  "  Harry,  say  your 
prayers  and  psalms." 

The  child  knelt  by  the  bed,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  his 
mother's,  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then,  standing  up, 
repeated  the  beautiful  psalm  beginning,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd."  Then  followed  a  hymn,  which  the  Methodist 
had  made  familiar  in  those  times  : — 

"  One  there  is  above  all  others 

Well  deserves  the  name  of  Friend  : 
ills  is  love  beyond  a  brother's. 
Costly,  free,  and  knows  no  cad. 

"  Which  of  all  our  friends,  to  save  us, 
Could  or  would  have  shed  his  blood  ? 
But  this  Saviour  died  to  have  us 
Reconciled  in  Him  to  God. 

"  When  He  lived  on  earth  abased, 
Friend  of  Sinners  was  His  name ; 
Now,  above  all  glory  raised, 
He  rejoiceth  in  the  same. 

'*  Oh  for  grace  our  hearts  to  soften  f 
Teach  us,  Lord,  at  length  to  love  ; 
We,  alas  I  forget  too  often 

What  a  Friend  we  liavc  above.** 

"  Harry,"  said  his  mother,  looking  at  him  with  an  intense 
earnestness,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  God,  our  Father, 
has  called  me  to  come  home  to  Him  ;  and  I  am  going.  In  a 
little  while — perhaps  to-morrow — I  shall  be  gone,  and  you 
cannot  find  me.  My  soul  will  go  to  God,  and  they  will  put 
my  body  in  the  ground  ;  and  then  you  will  have  no  friend 
but  Jesus,  and  no  father  but  the  Father  in  heaven." 

The  child  looked  at  her  with  solemn,  dilated  gaze,  not 
really  comprehending  the  full  mystery  of  that  which  she  was 
trying  to  explain  ;  yet  the  tears  starting  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  his  mouth,  showed  that  he 
partly  understood. 
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**  Mother,"  he  said,  "  will  papa  never  come  back  ? " 

"  No,  Harry,  never.  He  has  left  us  and  gone  away.  He 
docs  not  love  us, — nobody  loves  us  but  our  Father  in  heaven ; 
but  He  does.  You  must  always  believe  this.  Now,  Harry, 
I  am  going  to  leave  your  little  sister  to  your  care.  You  must 
always  keep  with  her  and  take  care  of  her,  for  she  is  a  very 
little  girl" 

•<  Yes,  mother." 

"  This  is  a  great  charge  for  a  little  boy  like  you ;  but  you 
will  live  and  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  and  I  want  you  never,  as 
long  as  you  live,  to  forget  what  I  say  to  you  now.  Promise 
me,  Harry,  all  your  life  to  say  these  prayers  and  hymns  that 
you  have  just  been  saying,  every  morning  and  every  night 
They  are  aU  I  have  to  leave  you ;  but  if  you  only  believe 
them,  you  will  never  be  without  comfort,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  you.     Promise  me,  dear." 

'*  Yes,  mother,  I  will" 

"  And,  Harry,  no  matter  what  happens,  never  doubt  that 
God  loves  you, — never  forget  that  you  have  a  Friend  in 
heaven.  Whenever  you  have  a  trouble,  just  pray  to  Him, 
and  He  will  help  you.    Promise  this.'' 

"Yes,  mother." 

"  Now  lie  down  by  me  ;  I  am  very,  very  tired." 

The  little  boy  lay  down  by  his  mother ;  she  threw  her  arms 
around  him,  and  both  sunk  to  sleepw 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MISS  ASPHYXIA. 

HERE  won't  be  no  great  profit  in  this  'ere  these 
ten  year." 
The  object  denominated  "  this  'ere  "  was  the 
■J  jj^^  golden-haired  child  whom  we  have  spoken  of 
t7¥\|^  before, — the  little  girl  whose  mother  lay  dying, 
r  r  ^  That  mother  is  dead  now  ;  and  the  thing  to  1^ 
settled  is,  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  children? 
The  morning  after  the  scene  we  have  described  looked  in  at 
the  window  and  saw  the  woman  with  a  pale,  placid  face, 
sleeping  as  one  who  has  found  eternal  rest,  and  the  two 
weeping  children  striving  in  vain  to  make  her  hear. 
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Old  Crab  had  been  up  early  in  his  design  of  "  carting  the 
'hull  lot  over  to  the  poor-house,"  but  made  a  solemn  pause 
when  his  wife  drew  him  into  the  little  chamber.  Deatn  has 
a  strange  dignity,  and  whatsoever  child  of  Adam  he  lays  his 
hand  on  is  for  the  time  ennobled, — removed  from  the  region 
of  the  earthly  and  commonplace  to  that  of  the  spiritual  and 
mysterious.  And  when  Crab  found,  by  searching  the  little 
bundle  of  the  deceased,  that  there  was  actually  money 
enough  in  it  to  buy  a  coffin  and  pay  'Zekiel  Stebbins  for 
cligging  the  grave,  he  began  to  look  on  the  woman  as  having 
made  a  respectable  and  edifying  end,  and  the  whole  affair  as 
coming  to  a  better  issue  than  he  had  feared. 

And  so  the  event  was  considered  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
a  melancholy  way,  rather  an  interesting  and  auspicious  one. 
It  gave  something  to  talk  about  in  a  region  where  exciting 
topics  were  remarkably  scarce.  The  Reverend  Jabez  Peri- 
winkle found  in  it  a  moving  Providence  which  started  him 
favourably  on  a  sermon,  and  the  funeral  had  been  quite  a 
windfall  to  all  the  gossips  about ;  and  now  remained  the 
question,  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  children  ? 

"Now  that  we  are  diggin'  the  'taters,"  said  old  Crab,  "that 
'ere  chap  might  be  good  for  suthin',  pickin'  on  'em  out  o*  the 
hills.  Poor  folks  like  us  can't  afford  to  keep  nobody  jest  to 
look  at,  and  so  he  '11  have  to  step  spry  and  work  smart  to 
aim  his  keep."  And  so  at  early  dawn,  the  day  after  the 
funeral,  the  little  boy  was  roused  up  and  carried  into  the 
fields  with  the  men. 

But  "this  'ere" — that  is  to  say,  a  beautiful  little  girl  of 
seven  years — had  greatly  puzzled  the  heads  of  the  worthy 
gossips  of  the  neighbourhood.  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith,  the 
elder  sister  of  old  Crab,  was  at  this  moment  turning  the 
child  round,  and  examining  her  through  a  pair  of  large  horn 
spectacles,  with  a  view  to  "  taking  her  to  raise,"  as  she 
phrased  it. 

Now  all  Miss  Asphyxia's  ideas  of  the  purpose  and  aim  of 
human  existence  were  comprised  in  one  word, — work.  She 
was  herself  a  working  machine,  always  wound  up  and  going, 
— up  at  early  cock-crowing,  and  busy  till  bedtime,  with  a 
rampant  and  fatiguing  industry  that  never  paused  for  a 
moment  She  conducted  a  large  farm  by  the  aid  of  a  hired 
man,  and  drove  a  flourishing  dairy^  and  was  universally 
respected  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  smart  woman. 
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Latterly,  as  her  young  cousin,  who  had  shared  the  toils  of 
the  house  with  her,  had  married  and  left  her,  Miss  Asphyxia 
had  talked  of  "  takin'  a  child  from  the  poor-house,  and  so 
raisin'  her  own  help;''  and  it  was  witn  the  view  of  this 
**  raisin'  her  help,"  that  she  was  thus  turning  over  and  in- 
specting the  little  article  which  we  have  spoken  of. 

Apparently  she  was  somewhat  puzzled,  and  rather  scan- 
dalised, that  nature  should  evidently  have  expended  so  much 
in  a  merely  ornamental  way  on  an  article  which  ought  to 
have  been  made  simply  for  service.  She  brushed  up  a 
handful  of  the  clustering  curls  in  her  large,  bony  hand,  and 
said,  with  a  sniff, ''  These  11  have  to  come  right  off  to  begin 
with ;  gracious  me,  what  a  tangle ! " 

**  Mother  always  brushed  them  out  every  day,"  said  the 
child. 

"And  who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  spend  an  hour  every 
day  brushing  yoiu:  hair,  Miss  Pert?"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 
''That  ain't  what  I  take  ye  for,  I  tell  you.  You've  got  to 
learn  to  work  for  your  living  ;  and  you  ought  to  be  thankful 
if  I  'm  willing  to  show  you  how.*' 

The  little  girl  did  not  appear  particularly  thankful.  She 
bent  her  soft,  pencilled  eyebrows  in  a  dark  frown,  and  her 
great  hazel  eyes  had  gathering  in  them  a  cloud  of  sullen 

§loom.  Miss  Asphyxia  did  not  mind  her  frowning, — perhaps 
id  not  notice  it  She  had  it  settled  in  her  mind,  as  a  first 
principle,  that  children  never  liked  anything  that  was  good  for 
them,  and  that,  of  course,  if  she  took  a  child,  it  would  have 
to  be  made  to  come  to  her  by  forcible  proceedings  promptly 
instituted.  So  she  set  her  little  subject  before  her  by  seizing 
her  by  her  two  shoulders  and  squaring  her  round  and  looking 
in  her  face,  and  opened  direct  conversation  with  her  in  the 
following  succinct  manner. 

**  What 's  your  name  ?" 

Then  followed  a  resolved  and  gloomy  silence,  as  the  large 
bright  eyes  surveyed,  with  a  sort  of  defiant  glance,  the  in- 
quisitor. 

"  Don't  you  hear  ?"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  giving  her  a 
shake. 

"  Don't  be  so  harsh  with  her,"  said  the  little  old  woman. 
"Say,  my  little  dear,  tell  Miss  Asphyxia  your  name,"  she 
added,  taking  the  child's  hand. 

"  Eglantine  Percival,"  said  the  little  girl,  turning  towards  . 
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the  old  woman,  as  if  she  disdained  to  answer  the  other  party 
in  the  conversation. 

"Wh — a— t?"  said  Miss  Asphv-xia,  "If  there  ain't  the 
beatin*est  name  ever  I  heard.  Well,  I  tell  you  /  ain't  got 
time  to  6x  my  mouth  to  say  all  that  'ere  every  time  I  want  ye, 
now  I  tell  ye." 

"  Mother  and  Harry  called  me  Tina,"  said  the  child. 

"  Teny  I  Well,  I  should  think  so,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 
''That  showed  she'd  got  a  grain  o*  sense  left,  anyhow. 
She's  tol'rable  strong  and  well-limbed  for  her  age,**  added 
that  lady,  feelin^^  of  the  child's  arms  and  limbs ;  '*  her  flesh 
is  solid.  I  think  she  'U  make  a  strong  woman,  only  put  her 
to  work  early  and  keep  her  at  it.  I  could  rub  out  clothes  at 
the  wash-tub  afore  I  was  at  her  age." 

"  Oh,  she  can  do  considerable  many  little  chores,"  said  old 
Crab's  wife. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia;  "there  can  a  good  deal  be 
got  out  of  a  child  if  you  keep  at  'em,  hold  'em  in  tight,  and 
never  let  'em  have  their  head  a  minute  ;  push  right  hard  on 
behind  'em,  and  you  get  considerable.  That 's  the  way  I  was 
raised." 

"  But  I  want  to  play,"  said  the  little  girl,  bursting  out  in  a 
sobbing  storm  of  mingled  fear  and  grief. 

"  Want  to  play,  do  you  ?  Well,  you  must  get  over  that. 
Don't  you  know  that  that 's  as  bad  as  stealing  ?  You  haven't 
got  any  money,  and  if  you  eat  folks's  bread  and  butter,  you  've 
got  to  work  to  pay  for  it ;  and  if  folks  buy  your  clothes,  you've 
got  to  work  to  pay  for  them." 

"  But  I  've  got  some  clothes  of  my  own,"  persisted  the 
child,  determined  not  to  give  up  her  case  entirely. 

"  Well,  so  you  have  ;  but  there  ain't  no  sort  of  wear  in  'em," 
said  Miss  Asphyxia,  turning  to  Mrs  Smith.  "Them  two 
dresses  o'  hern  might  answer  for  Sundays  and  sich,  but  1 11 
have  to  make  her  up  a  regular  linsey  working  dress  this  fall, 
and  check  aprons ;  and  she  must  set  right  about  knitting 
every  minute  she  isn't  doing  anything  else.  Did  you  ever 
learn  how  to  knit  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  child, 

"  Or  to  sew  ?"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 
"  Yes  ;  mother  taught  me  to  sew,"  said  the  child. 

"  No !  Yes  !  Hain't  you  learned  manners  ?  Do  you  sa^ 
yes  and  no  to  people?" 
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The  child  stood  a  moment,  swelling  with  suppressed  feeling, 
and  at  last  she  opened  her  great  eyes  full  on  Miss  Asphyxia, 
and  said,  "  I  don't  like  you.  You  ain't  pretty,  and  I  won't 
go  with  you.* 

"Oh  now,**  said  Mrs  Smith,  "little  girls  mustn't  talk  so; 
that 's  naughty." 

"Don't  like  me? — ain't  I  pretty?"  said  Miss  Asphyxia, 
with  a  short,  grim  laugh.  "  Maybe  I  ain't ;  but  1  know  what 
I  'm  about,  and  you  'd  as  good  know  it  first  as  last.  I  'm 
going  to  t2Lke  ye  right  out  with  me  in  the  wa^gin,  and  you  'd 
best  not  have  none  of  your  cuttin's  up.  I  keep  a  stick  at 
home  for  naughty  girls.  Why,  where  do  you  suppose  you  Ve 
going  to  get  your  livin'  if  I  don't  take  you  ?" 
•  "  I  want  to  hve  with  Harry,"  said  the  child,  sobbing. 
"  Where  is  Harry  ?  " 

"Harry's  to  work, — and  there's  where  he*s  got  to  be," 
said  Miss  Asphyxia.  "  He 's  got  to  work  with  the  men  in 
the  fields,  and  you've  got  to  come  home  and  work  with 


me.* 


"  I  want  to  stay  with  Harry, — Harry  takes  care  of  me," 
said  the  child,  in  a  piteous  tone. 

Old  Mother  Smith  now  toddled  to  her  milk-room,  and,  with 
a  melting  heart,  brought  out  a  doughnut.  "  There  now,  eat 
that,"  she  said  ;  "and  mebbe,  if  you  're  good,  Miss  Asphyxia 
will  bring  you  down  here  sometime." 

"  Oh,  laws,  Polly,  you  allers  was  a  fool ! "  said  Miss 
Asphyxia.  "It's  all  for  the  child's  good,  and  what's  the 
use  of  fussin'  on  her  up  ?  She'll  come  to  it  when  she  knows 
she's  got  to.  'Tain't  no  more  than  I  was  put  to  at  her  age, 
only  the  child's  been  fooled  with  and  babied." 

The  little  one  refused  the  doughnut,  and  seemed  to  gather 
herself  up  in  silent  gloom. 

"  Come,  now,  don't  stand  sulking  ;  let  me  put  your  bonnet 
on,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  in  a  brisk,  metallic  voice.  "  I  can't 
be  losin'  the  best  part  of  my  day  with  this  nonsense !"  And 
forthwith  she  clawed  up  the  child  in  her  bony  grasp,  as  easily 
as  an  eagle  might  truss  a  chick-sparrow. 

"  Be  a  good  little  girl,  now,"  said  the  little  gray  woman, 
who  felt  a  strange  swelling  and  throbbing  in  her  poor  old 
breast  To  be  sure,  she  knew  she  was  a  fool ;  her  husband 
had  told  her  so  at  least  three  times  every  day  for  years  ;  and 
Miss  Asphyxia  only  confirmed  what  she  accepted  familiarly 
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as  the  truth.  But  yet  she  could  not  help  these  unprofitable 
longings  to  coddle  and  comfort  something, — ^to  do  some  of 
those  little  motherly  tendernesses  for  children  which  go  to 
no  particular  result,  only  to  make  them  happy  ;  so  she  ran 
out  after  the  waggon  with  a  tempting  seed-cake,  and  forced 
it  into  the  child's  hand. 

"  Take  it,  do  take  it,"  she  said ;  "  eat  it,  and  be  a  good 
girl,  and  do  just  as  she  tells  you  to." 

"  I  *11  see  to  that,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  as  she  gathered  up 
the  reins  and  gave  a  cut  to  her  horse,  which  started  that 
quadruped  from  a  dream  of  green  grass  into  a  most  animated 
pace.  Every  creature  in  her  service — horse,  cow,  and  pig — 
Knew  at  once  the  touch  of  Miss  Asphyxia,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  up  and  doing  when  she  was  behind  them ;  and  the 
horse,  who  under  other  hands  would  have  been  the  slowest 
and  most  reflective  of  beasts,  now  made  the  little  waggon 
spin  and  bounce  over  the  rough,  stony  road,  so  that  the 
cnild*s  short  legs  flew  up  in  the  air  every  few  moments. 

"You  must  hold  on  tight,"  was  Miss  Asphyxia's  only  com- 
ment on  this  circumstance.  "If  you  fall  out,  you'll  break 
your  neck !  *' 

It  was  a  glorious  day  of  early  autumn,  the  sun  shining  as 
onlv  an  autumn  sun  knows  how  to  shine.  The  blue  fields 
of  heaven  were  full  of  fleecy  flocks  of  clouds,  drifting  hither 
and  thither  at  their  lazy  will  The  golden-rod  and  the  aster 
hung  their  plumage  over  the  rough,  rocky  road ;  and  now 
and  then  it  wound  through  a  sombre  piece  of  woods,  where 
scarlet  sumachs  and  maples  flashed  out  among  the  gloomy 
green  hemlocks  with  a  solemn  and  gorgeous  light.  So  very 
fair  was  the  day,  and  so  full  of  life  and  beauty  was  the  land- 
scape, that  the  child,  who  came  of  a  beauty-loving  lineage, 
felt  her  little  heart  drawn  out  from  under  its  burden  of 
troubles,  and  springing  and  bounding  with  that  clastic  habit 
of  happiness  which  seems  hard  to  kill  in  children. 

Once  she  laughed  out  as  a  squirrel,  with  his  little  chops 
swelled  with  a  nut  on  each  side,  sat  upon  the  fence  and 
looked  after  them,  and  then  whisked  away  behind  the  stone 
wall ;  and  once  she  called  out,  "  Oh,  how  pretty ! "  at  a 
splendid  clump  of  blue  fringed  gentian,  which  stood  holding 
up  its  hundred  azure  vases  by  the  wayside.  "  Oh,  I  do  wish 
I  could  get  some  of  that ! "  she  cried  out,  impulsively. 

"  Some  of  what  ?"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 
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"Oh,  those  beautiful  flowers  I''  said  the  child,  leaning  far 
out  to  look  back. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing  but  eentian^**  said  Miss  Asphyxia; 
"can't  stop  for  that  Them  blows  is  good  to  dry  for  weak- 
ness,** she  added.  "  By  and  by,  if  you  're  good,  mebbe  I  '11 
let  you  get  some  on  'em.'* 

Miss  Asphyxia  had  one  word  for  all  flowers.  She  called 
them  all  "  blows,"  and  they  were  divided  in  her  mind,  in  a 
manner  far  more  simple  than  any  botanical  system,  into  two 
classes;  namely,  blows  that  were  good  to  dry.  and  blows 
that  were  not  Elder-blow,  catnip,  hoarhouna,  hardback, 
gentian,  ginsene,  and  various  other  vegetable  tribes,  she 
knew  well  and  had  a  great  respect  for ;  but  all  the  other 
little  weeds  that  put  on  obtrusive  colours  and  flaunted  in  the 
summer  breeze,  without  any  pretensions  to  further  usefulness. 
Miss  Asphyxia  completely  ignored.  It  would  not  be  de- 
scribing her  state  to  say  she  had  a  contempt  for  them  :  she 
simply  never  saw  or  thought  of  them  at  all  The  idea  of 
beauty  as  connected  with  any  of  them  never  entered  her 
mind, — it  did  not  exist  there. 

The  young  cousin  who  shared  her  housework  had,  to  be 
sure,  planted  a  few  flowers  in  a  comer  of  the  garden ;  there 
were  some  peonies  and  pinks  and  a  rose-bush,  which  often 
occupied  a  spare  hour  of  the  girFs  morning  or  evening ;  but 
Miss  Asphyxia  watched  these  operations  with  a  sublime  con- 
tempt, and  only  calculated  the  loss  of  potatoes  and  carrots 
caused  by  this  unproductive  beauty.  Since  the  marriage  of 
this  girl.  Miss  Asphyxia  had  often  spoken  to  her  man  about 
"  clearing  out  them  things  ; ''  but  somehow  he  always  man- 
aged to  i&rget  it,  and  the  thriftless  beauties  still  remained. 

It  wanted  but  about  an  hour  of  noon  when  Miss  Asphyxia 
set  down  the  little  girl  on  the  clean-scrubbed  floor  of  a  great 
kitchen,  where  everything  was  even  desolately  orderly  and 
neat  She  swung  her  at  once  into  a  chair.  "  Sit  there,"  she 
said,  "  till  I  'm  ready  to  see  to  ye,"  And  then,  marching  up 
to  her  own  room,  she  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  and,  coming  down, 
plunged  into  active  preparations  for  the  dinner. 

An  irrepressible  feeling  of  desolation  came  over  the  child. 
The  elation  produced  by  the  ride  died  away  ;  and,  as  she  sat 
dangling  her  heels  from  the  chair,  and  watching  the  dry,  grim 
form  of  Miss  Asphyxia,  a  sort  of  terror  of  her  began  slowly 
to  usurp  the  place  of  that  courage  which  had  at  flrst  inspired 
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the  child  to  rise  up  against  the  assertion  of  so  uncongenial 
a  power. 

All  the  strange,  dreadful  events  of  the  last  few  days  mingled 
themselves,  in  her  childish  mind,  in  a  weird  mass  of  uncom- 
prehended  gloom  and  mystery.  Her  mother,  so  changed, — 
cold,  stiff,  lifeless,  neither  smiling  nor  speaking  nor  looking 
at  her ;  the  people  coming  to  the  house,  and  talking  and 
singing  and  praying,  and  then  putting  her  in  a  box  in  the 
ground,  and  saying  that  she  was  dead  ;  and  then,  right  upon 
that,  to  be  torn  from  her  brother,  to  whom  she  had  always 
looked  for  protection  and  counsel, — all  this  seemed  a  weird, 
inexplicable  cloud  coming  over  her  heart  and  darkening  all 
her  little  life.  Where  was  Harry?  Why  did  he  let  them 
take  her?  Or  perhaps  equally  dreadful  people  had  taken 
him,  and  would  never  bring  him  back  again. 

There  was  a  tall  black  clock  in  a  comer  of  the  kitchen,  that 
kept  its  invariable  monotone  of  tick-tack,  tick-tack,  with  a 
persistence  that  made  her  head  swim  ;  and  she  watched  the 
quick,  decisive  movements  of  Miss  Asphyxia  with  somewhat 
of  the  same  respectful  awe  with  which  one  watches  the  course 
of  a  locomotive  engine. 

It  was  late  for  Miss  Asphyxia's  dinner  preparations,  but  she 
instituted  prompt  measures  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  She 
flew  about  the  kitchen  with  such  long-armed  activity  and 
fearful  celerity,  that  the  child  began  instinctively  to  duck  and 
bob  her  little  head  when  she  went  by,  lest  she  should  hit  her 
and  knock  her  off  her  chair. 

Miss  Asphyxia  raked  open  the  fire  in  the  great  kitchen 
chimney,  and  built  it  up  with  a  liberal  supply  of  wood  ;  then 
she  rattled  into  the  back  room,  and  a  sound  was  heard  of  a 
bucket  descending  into  a  well  with  such  frantic  haste  as  only 
an  oaken  bucket  under  Miss  Asphyxia's  hands  could  be 
frightened  into.  Back  she  came  with  a  stout  black  iron  tea- 
kettle, which  she  hung  over  the  fire  ;  and  then,  flopping  down 
a  ham  on  the  table,  she  cut  off  slices  with  a  martial  and 
determined  air,  as  if  she  would  like  to  see  the  ham  try  to  help 
itself;  and,  before  the  child  could  fairly  see  what  she  was 
doing,  the  slices  of  ham  were  in  the  frying-pan  over  the  coals, 
the  ham  hung  up  in  its  place,  the  knife  wiped  and  put  out  ot 
sight,  and  the  table  drawn  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  invested  with  a  cloth  for  dinner. 

During  these  operations  the  child  followed  every  movement 
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awe-Struck  ^es,  and  studied  with  trembling  attention 
erery  feature  of  this  wonderful  woman. 

Miss  Asphyxia  was  tall  and  spare.  Nature  had  made  her, 
as  she  often  remarked  of  herself,  entirely  for  use.  She  had 
allowed  for  her  muscles  no  cushioned  repose  of  fat,  no  re- 
dundant smoothness  of  outline.  There  was  nothing  to  her 
but  goody  strong,  solid  bone,  and  tough,  wiry,  well-strung 
muscle.  She  was  past  fifty,  and  her  hair  was  already  well 
streaked  with  gray,  and  so  thin  that,  when  tightly  combed 
and  tied,  it  stiU  snowed  bald  cracks,  not  very  sightly  to  the 
eye.  The  only  thought  that  Miss  Asphyxia  ever  had  in 
relation  to  the  coiffure  of  her  hair  was  that  it  was  to  be  got 
out  of  her  way.  Hair  she  considered  principally  as  some- 
thing that  might  get  into  people's  eyes,  if  not  properly 
attended  to ;  and  accordingly,  at  a  very  early  hour  every 
morning,  she  tied  all  hers  in  a  very  tight  knot,  and  then 
secored  it  by  a  horn  comb  on  the  top  of  her  head.  To  tie 
this  knot  so  tightly  that,  once  done,  it  should  last  all  day, 
was  Miss  Asphyxia's  only  art  of  the  toilet,  and  she  tried  her 
work  every  morning  by  giving  her  head  a  shake,  before  she 
left  her  looking-glass,  not  unlike  that  of  an  unruly  cow.  If 
this  process  did  not  start  the  horn  comb  from  its  moorings. 
Miss  Asphyxia  was  well  pleased.  For  the  rest,  her  face  was 
dusky  and  wilted, — guarded  by  gaunt,  high  cheek-bones, 
and  watched  over  by  a  pair  of  small  gray  eyes  of  unsleeping 
vigilance.  The  shaggy  eyebrows  that  overhung  them  were 
gnzzled,  like  her  hair. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  Miss  Asphyxia  looked 
ill-tempered ;  but  her  features  could  never,  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination,  be  supposed  to  wear  an  expression  of  tender- 
ness. They  were  set  in  an  austere,  grim  gravity,  whose  lines 
had  become  more  deeply  channelled  by  every  year  of  her 
life.  As  related  to  her  fellow-creatures,  she  was  neither 
passionate  nor  cruel.  We  have  before  described  her  as  a 
working  machine,  for  ever  wound  up  to  high-pressure  work- 
ing-point; and  this  being  her  nature,  she  trod  down  and 
crushed  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  her  work,  with  as  little 
compunction  as  if  she  had  been  a  steam-engine  or  a  power- 
loom^ 

Miss  Asphyxia  had  a  full  conviction  of  what  a  recent  pleas- 
ant writer  has  denominated  the  total  depravity  of  matter. 
She  was  not  given  to  many  words,  but  it  might  often  be 
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fathered  from  her  brief  discourses  that  she  had  always  felt 
erself,  so  to  speak,  sword  in  hand  against  a  universe  where 
everything  was  running  to  disorder,— everything  was  tend- 
ing to  slackness,  shiftlessness,  unthrift,  and  she  alone  was 
left  on  the  earth  to  keep  things  in  their  places.  Her  hired 
men  were  always  too  late  up  in  the  morning, — always  shirk- 
ing,— always  taking  too  long  a  nap  at  noon  ;  everybody  was 
watching  to  cheat  her  in  every  bargain ;  her  horse,  cow,  pigs, 
^all  her  possessions, — ^were  ready  at  the  slightest  winking 
of  her  eye,  or  relaxing  of  her  watch,  to  fall  into  all  sorts  of 
untoward  ways  and  gyrations ;  and  therefore  she  slept,  as 
it  were,  in  her  armour,  and  spent  her  life  as  a  sentinel  on 
duty. 

In  taking  a  child,  she  had  had  her  eyes  open  only  to  one 
patent  fact, — that  a  child  was  an  animsd  who  would  always 
oe  wanting  to  play,  and  that  she  must  make  all  her  plans 
and  calculations  to  keep  her  from  playing.  To  this  end  she 
had  beforehand  given  out  word  to  her  brother,  that,  if  she 
took  the  girl,  the  boy  must  be  kept  away.  "  Got  enough  on 
my  hands  now,  without  havin'  a  boy  trainin'  round  my  house, 
and  upsettin'  all  creation,"  said  the  grim  virgin. 

"  Wal,  wal,"  said  Old  Crab,  <*  'taint  best ;  they  11  be  a  con- 
sultin'  together,  and  cuttin'  up  didos.  I  '11  keep  the  boy  tight 
enough,  1  tell  you." 

Little  enough  was  the  dinner  that  the  child  ate  that  day. 
There  were  two  hulking,  square-shouldered  men  at  the  table, 
who  stared  at  her  with  great  round  eyes  like  oxen  ;  and  so, 
though  Miss  Asphyxia  dumped  down  Indian  pudding,  ham, 
and  fried  potatoes  before  her,  the  child's  eating  was  scarcely 
that  of  a  blackbird. 

Marvellous  to  the  little  girl  was  the  celerity  with  which 
Miss  Asphyxia  washed  ana  cleared  up  the  dinner  dishes. 
How  the  dishes  rattled,  the  knives  and  forks  clinked,  as  she 
scraped,  and  piled,  and  washed,  and  wiped,  and  put  every- 
thing in  a  trice  back  into  such  perfect  place,  that  it  looked 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  done  on  the  premises  ! 

After  this  Miss  Asphyxia  produced  thimble,  thread,  needle, 
and  scissors,  and  drawing  out  of  a  closet  a  bale  of  coarse 
blue  home-made  cloth,  proceeded  to  measure  the  little  girl 
for  a  petticoat  and  short  gown  of  the  same.  This  being 
done  to  her  mind,  she  dumped  her  into  a  chair  beside  her, 
and,  putting  a  brown  towel  into  her  hands  to  be  hemmed. 
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she  briefly  said,  ^  There,  keep  to  work ;"  while  she,  with 
great  despatch  and  resolution,  set  to  work  on  the  little  gar- 
ments aforesaid. 

The  child  once  or  twice  laid  down  her  work  to  watch  the 
chickens  who  came  up  round  the  door,  or  to  note  a  bird 
which  flew  by  with  a  Uttle  ripple  of  song.  The  first  time, 
Miss  Asphyxia  only  frowned  and  said,  **  Tut,  tut''  The 
second  tnne,  there  came  three  thumps  of  Miss  Asphyxia's 
thimble  down  on  the  little  head, with  the  admonition,'* Mind 
your  work."  The  child  now  began  to  cry,  but  Miss  Asphyxia 
soon  put  an  end  to  that  by  displacing  a  long  birch  rod,  with 
a  throitening  movement,  and  saymg,  succinctly,  '*  Stop  that, 
this  minute,  or  111  whip  you."  And  the  child  was  so  certain 
of  this  that  she  swallowed  her  grief  and  stitched  away  as 
£ut  as  her  little  fingers  could  go. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over  that  night.  Miss  Asphyxia 
seized  upon  the  child,  and  taking  her  to  a  tub  in  the  sink- 
room,  proceeded  to  divest  her  of  her  garments  and  subject 
her  to  a  most  thorough  ablution. 

**  I  'm  goin'  to  give  you  one  good  scrubbin'  to  start  with," 
said  Miss  Asphyxia  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  no  word  could  more 
thoroughly  express  the  character  of  the  ablution  than  the 
term  "  scrubbmg."  The  poor  child  was  deluged  with  soap 
and  water,  in  mouth,  nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  while  the  great 
bony  hands  rubbed  and  splashed,  twisted  her  arms,  turned 
her  ears  wrong  side  out,  and  dashed  on  the  water  with  un- 
sparing vigour.  Nobody  can  tell  the  torture  which  can  be 
inflicted  on  a  child  in  one  of  these  vigorous  old  New  England 
washings,  which  used  to  make  Saturday  night  a  terror  in 
good  families.  But  whatever  they  were,  the  little  martvr 
was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  awful 
reality  of  Miss  Asphyxia's  power  over  her,  that  she  endured 
all  with  only  a  few  long-drawn  and  convulsed  sighs,  and  an 
inaudible  "Oh  dear  l** 

When  well  scrubbed  and  wiped,  Miss  Asphyxia  put  on  a 
coarse  homespun  nightgown,  and  pinning  a  cloth  round  the 
child's  neck,  began  with  her  scissors  the  work  of  cutting  oflf 
her  hair.  Snip,  snip,  went  the  fatal  shears,  and  down  into 
the  towel  fell  bright  curls,  once  the  pride  of  a  mother's 
heart,  till  finally  the  small  head  was  despoiled  completely. 
Then  Miss  Asphyxia,  shaking  up  a  bottle  of  camphor,  pro- 
ceeded  to   rub    some  vigorously  upon   the  child's  head. 
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"There,"  she  said,  "that's  to  keep  ye  from  catchin' 
cold." 

She  then  proceeded  to  the  kitchen,  raked  open  the  fire^ 
and  shook  the  golden  curls  into  the  bed  of  embers,  and  stood 
grimly  over  them  while  they  seethed  and  twisted  and  writhed, 
as  if  they  had  been  living  things  suffering  a  fiery  torture, 
meanwhile  picking  diligently  at  the  cloth  that  had  contained 
them  that  no  stray  hair  might  escape. 

"  I  wonder  now,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  if  any  of  this  will 
rise  and  get  into  the  next  pudding  ?"  She  spoke  with  a  spice 
of  bitterness,  poor  woman,  as  if  it  would  be  just  the  way 
things  usually  went  on,  if  it  did. 

She  buried  the  fire  carefully,  and  then  opening  the  door  of 
a  small  bedroom  adjoining,  which  displayed  a  single  bed, 
she  said,  "  Now,  get  into  bed.'* 

The  child  immediately  obeyed,  thankful  to  hide  herself 
under  the  protecting  folds  of  a  blue  checked  coverlet,  and 
feeling  that  at  last  the  dreadful  Miss  Asphyxia  would  leave 
her  to  herself. 

Miss  Asphyxia  clapped  to  the  door,  and  the  child  drew  a 
long  breath.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  door  flew  open. 
Miss  Asphyxia  had  forgotten  something.  "  Can  you  say 
your  prayers  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  Yes,  ma*am,"  said  the  child. 

"  Say  'em,  then,"  saicf  Miss  Asphyxia ;  and  bang  went  the 
door  again. 

"  There,  now,  if  I  hain't  done  up  my  duty  to  that  child, 
then  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HARRY'S  FIRST  DAV'S  WORK. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  olden  times  to  consider  children 
only  as  children  pure  and  simple  ;  not  as  having 
any  special  and  individual  nature  which  required 
special  and  individual  adaptation,  but  as  being 
simply  so  many  little  creatures  to  be  wsLshea, 
dressed,  schooled,  fed,  and  whipped,  according  to 
certain  general  and  well-understood  rules. 
The  philosophy  of  modern  society  is  showing  to  parents 
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and  educators  how  delicate  and  how  varied  is  their  task ; 
bat  in  the  days  we  speak  of  nobody  had  thought  of  these 
shadings  and  variations.  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  in  that 
very  primitive  and  simple  state  of  society  there  were  fewer 
of  those  individual  peculiarities  which  are  the  result  of  the 
stimulated  brains  and  nervous  systems  of  modem  so- 
ciety. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  little  parish  of  Needmore  saw 
nothing  in  the  fact  that  two  orphan  children  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Crab  Smith  and  his  sister,  Miss  Asphyxia, 
which  appeared  to  its  moral  sense  as  at  all  unsuitable.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  a  suppressed  shrug  of  the  shoulders  at 
the  idea  of  the  little  fair-haired,  pleasant-mannered  boy 
being  given  up  to  old  Crab.  People  said  to  each  other, 
with  a  knowing  grin,  "That  'ere  boy'd  have  to  toe  the 
mark  pretty  handsome ;  but  then,  he  might  do  wus.  He  'd 
have  enough  to  eat  and  drink  anyhow,  and  old  Ma'am 
Smith,  she  d  mother  him.  As  to  Miss  Asphyxia  and  the 
girl,  why,  *twas  jest  the  thing.  She  was  jest  the  hand  to 
raise  a  smart  girl." 

In  fact,  we  are  not  certain  that  Miss  Asphyxia,  with  a 
few  modifications  and  fashionable  shadings  suitable  for  our 
modem  society,  is  not,  after  all,  the  ideal  personage  who 
would  get  all  votes  as  just  the  proper  person  to  take  charge 
of  an  orphan  asylum, — would  be  recommended  to  widowers 
with  large  families  as  just  the  woman  to  bring  up  their 
children. 

Efficiency  has  always  been,  in  our  New  England,  the 
golden  calf  before  which  we  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped 
The  great  granite  formation  of  physical  needs  and  wants 
that  underlie  life  in  a  country  with  a  hard  soil  and  a  severe 
dimate,  give  an  intensity  to  our  valuation  of  what  pertains 
to  the  working  of  the  direct  and  positive  force  that  controls 
the  physical — ^and  can  keep  in  constant  order  the  eating, 
drinlcing,  and  wearing  of  this  mortal  body — is  always  assert- 
ing itself  in  every  department  of  life  as  the  true  wisdom. 

But  what,  in  fact,  were  the  two  little  children  who  had 
been  thus  seized  on  and  appropriated  ? 

The  boy  was,  as  we  have  described,  of  a  delicate  and 
highly  nervous  organisation — sensitive,  aesthetic — evidently 
fitted  by  nature  more  for  the  poet  or  scholar  than  for  the 
rough  grind  of  physical  toil.    There  had  been  superinduced 
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on  this  temperament  a  precocious  development  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  made,  during  the  earliest 
years  of  his  consciousness,  the  companion  of  his  mother. 
Nothing  unfolds  a  child  faster  than  being  thus  taken  into 
the  companionship  of  older  minds  in  the  first  years  of  life. 
He  was  naturally  one  of  those  manly,  good-natured,  even- 
tempered  children  that  are  the  delight  of  nurses  and  the 
Stan  and  stay  of  mothers.  Early  responsibility  and  sorrow, 
and  the  religious  teachings  of  his  mother,  had  awakened  the 
spiritual  part  of  his  nature  to  a  higher  consciousness  than 
usually  exists  in  childhood.  There  was  about  him  a  steady, 
uncomipted  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  nature,  a  simple, 
direct  truthfulness,  and  a  loyal  habit  of  prompt  obedience  to 
elders,  which  made  him  one  of  those  children  likely,  in  every 
position  of  child-life,  to  be  favourites^  and  to  run  a  smooth 
course. 

The  girl,  on  the  contrary,  had  in  her  all  the  elements  of  a 
little  bundle  of  womanhood,  born  to  rule  and  command  in 
a  pure  womanly  way.  She  was  affectionate,  gay,  pleasure- 
loving,  self-willed,  imperious,  intensely  fond  of  approbation, 
with  great  stores  of  fancy,  imagination,  and  an  under-heat  of 
undeveloped  passion  that  would,  in  future  life,  give  warmth 
and  colour  to  all  her  thoughts,  as  a  volcanic  soil  is  said  to 
brighten  the  hues  of  flowers  and  warm  the  flavour  of  grapes. 
She  had,  too,  that  capacity  of  secretiveness  which  enabled 
her  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  a  strong  will,  and  an  intuitive 
sense  of  where  to  throw  a  tendril  or  strike  a  little  fibre  of 
persuasion  or  coaxing,  which  comes  early  to  those  fair  par- 
asites who  are  to  live  by  climbing  upon  others,  and  to  draw 
their  hues  and  sweetness  from  the  warmth  of  other  hearts. 
The  moral  and  religious  faculties  were  as  undeveloped  in 
her  as  in  a  squirrel  or  a  robin.  She  had  lived,  in  fact,  be- 
tween her  sorrowing  mother  and  her  thoughtful  little  brother, 
as  a  beautiful  pet,  whose  little  gladsome  ways  and  gay  pranks 
were  the  only  solace  of  their  poverty.  Even  the  father,  in 
good-natured  hours,  had  caressed  her,  played  with  her,  told 
her  stories,  and  allowed  all  her  little  audacities  and  liberties 
with  an  indulgence  that  her  brother  could  not  dare  to  hope 
for.  No  service  or  self-denial  had  ever  been  required  of  her. 
She  had  been  served,  with  a  delicate  and  exact  care,  by  both 
mother  and  brother. 

Such  were  the  two  little  specimens  of  mortality  which  the 
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town  of  Needmore  thought  well  provided  for  when  they  were 
consigned  to  Crab  Smith  and  Miss  Asphyxia. 

The  first  day  after  the  funeral  of  his  mother,  the  boy  had 
been  called  up  before  light  in  the  morning,  and  been  off  at 
sunrise  to  the  fields  with  the  men  ;  but  he  had  gone  with  a 
heart  of  manly  enterprise,  feeling  as  if  he  were  beginning  life 
on  his  own  account,  and  meaning,  with  straightforward  sim- 
plicity, to  do  his  best. 

He  assented  to  old  Crab's  harsh  orders  with  such  obedient 
submission,  and  set  about  the  work  given  him  with  such  a 
steady,  manly  patience  and  good-will,  as  to  win  for  himself, 
at  the  outset,  golden  opinions  from  the  hired  men,  and  to 
excite  in  old  Crab  that  discontented  satisfaction  which  he 
felt  in  an  employee  in  whom  he  could  find  nothing  to  scold. 
The  work  of  merely  picking  up  the  potatoes  from  the  hills 
which  the  men  opened  was  so  very  simple  as  to  give  no  chance 
for  mistake  or  failure,  and  the  boy  was  so  cheerful  and  unin- 
termittine  in  his  work  that  no  fault  could  be  found  under 
that  head.  He  was  tired  enough,  it  is  true,  at  night ;  but, 
as  he  rode  home  in  the  cart,  he  solaced  himself  with  the  idea 
that  be  was  beginning  to  be  a  man,  and  that  he  should  work 
and  support  his  sister, — and  he  had  many  things  to  tell  her 
of  the  result  of  his  first  day's  labour.  He  wondered  that  she 
did  not  come  to  meet  him  as  the  cart  drove  up  to  the  house, 
and  his  first  inquiry,  when  he  saw  the  friendly  old  woman, 
was,  "  Where  is  Tina  ?  " 

**  She's  gone  to  live  with  his  sister,"  said  Mrs  Smith,  in  an 
undertone,  pointing  to  her  husband  in  the  back  yard.  ''  As- 
phyxia's took  her  to  raise." 

"  To  what?"  said  the  boy,  timidly. 

"  Why,  to  fetch  her  up, — teach  her  to  work,"  said  the  little 
old  woman.  '*But  come,  sonny,  go  wash  your  hands  to  the  sink. 
Dear  me  !  why,  you  Ve  fairly  took  the  skin  off  your  fingers." 

**  I  'm  not  much  used  to  work,"  said  the  boy,  "  but  I  don't 
mind  it"  And  he  washed  carefully  the  little  hands,  which, 
sure  enough,  had  the  skin  somewhat  abraded  on  the  finger- 
ends. 

"  Do  ye  good,"  said  old  Crab.  "  Mustn't  mind  that 
Can*t  have  no  lily- fingered  boys  workin'  for  me." 

The  child  had  not  thought  of  complaining  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  alone  with  Mrs  Smith,  he  came  to  her  confidentially 
and  said,  **  How  far  is  it  to  where  Tina  lives  ?  " 
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••  Well,  it's  the  best  part  of  two  miles,  I  calculate* 

"  Can't  I  go  over  there  to-night  and  see  her  ?  * 

"  Dear  heart  I  no,  you  can't  Why,  your  little  back  must 
ache  now,  and  he  11  have  you  routed  up  by  four  o  'clock  in 
the  morning.* 

"  I  'm  not  so  very  tired,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  but  I  want  to  see 
Tina.    If  you  '11  show  me  the  way,  I  '11  go." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  see,  they  won't  let  you,*' said  the  old  woman, 
confidentially.  ''  They  are  a  ha'sh  pair  of  'em,  him  and  Sphyxy 
are ;  and  they've  settled  it  that  you  ain't  to  see  each  other 
no  more,  for  tear  you  'd  get  to  playin'  and  idlin'." 

The  blood  flushed  into  the  boy's  face,  and  he  breathed 
short  Something  stirred  within  him,  such  as  makes  slavery 
bitter,  as  he  said,  **  But  that  isn't  right  She 's  my  only  sister, 
and  my  mother  told  me  to  take  care  of  her  ;  and  I  ou£hf  to 
see  her  sometimes." 

**  Lordy  massy !  "  said  Goody  Smith  ;  "  when  you  're  with 
some  folks,  it  don't  make  no  difference  what's  right  and 
what  ain't  You  've  jest  got  to  do  as  ye  ken.  It  won't  do 
to  rile  Aim,  I  tell  you.  He's  awful,  once  get  his  back  up.'* 
And  Goody  Smith  shook  her  little  old  head  mysteriously, 
and  hushed  the  boy,  as  she  heard  her  husband's  heavy  tread 
coming  in  from  the  bam. 

The  supper  of  cold  beef  and  pork,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
hard  cider,  which  was  now  dispensed  at  the  farmhouse,  was 
ample  for  all  purposes  of  satisfying  hunger ;  and  the  little 
Harry,  tired  as  he  was,  ate  with  a  vigorous  relish.  But  his 
mind  was  still  dwelling  on  his  sister. 

After  supper  was  over  he  followed  Goody  Smith  into  her 
milk-room.  "  Please  do  ask  Aim  to  let  me  go  and  see  Tina," 
he  said,  persuasively. 

"  Laws  a  massy,  ye  poor  dear  !  ye  don't  know  the  critter. 
If  /  ask  him  to  do  a  thing,  he's  all  the  more  set  agin  it  I 
found  out  that  'ere  years  ago.  He  never  does  nothin'  /  ask 
him  to.  But  never  mind  ;  some  of  these  days,  we  '11  try  and 
contrive  it.  When  he 's  gone  to  mill,  I  '11  speak  to  the  men, 
and  tell  'em  to  let  ye  slip  off.  But  then  the  pester  on 't  is, 
there 's  Sphyxy ;  she 's  allers  wide  awake,  and  wouldn't  let  a 
boy  come  near  her  house  no  more  than  ef  he  was  bull-dog." 

"  Why,  what  harm  do  boys  do  ? "  said  the  child,  to  whom 
this  view  presented  an  entirely  new  idea. 

"  Oh,  well,  she 's  an  old  maid,  and  kind  o'  set  in  her  ways ; 
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mod  it  aiiA  easy  gettin*  nnind  Sphyxr  ;  but  I II  try  and  con- 
trive it.  Sometimes  I  can  get  round  'em,  and  get  somethine 
done,  when  they  don't  luiow  nothin'  about  it ;  but  it 's  drefiiS 
hard  gettin'  things  done." 

Theview  thus  presented  to  the  child's  mind  of  the  cowering, 
deceptive  poUcy  m  which  the  poor  old  woman's  whole  niarri«l 
life  had  been  spent,  gave  him  much  to  think  of  after  he  had 
gone  to  bis  bedroom. 

He  sat  down  on  his  little,  lonely  bed,  and  began  trying  t« 
comprdiend  in  his  own  mind  the  events  of  the  last  few  days. 
He  recaUed  his  mother's  last  conversation  with  him.  All 
had  happened  just  as  she  bad  said.  She  was  gone,  just  as 
■he  had  told  him,  and  left  him  and  little  Tina  alone  in  the 
world.  Then  he  remembered  his  promise,  and,  kneeling 
down  by  his  bedside,  repeated  the  simple  litany — psalm, 
prayer,  and  hymn — which  his  mother  had  left  him  as  her 
only  parting  gift.  Tbe  words  soothed  his  little  lonesome 
heart ;  and  he  thought  what  his  mother  said, — he  recalled 
the  look  of  her  dying  eyes  as  she  said  it, — "  Never  doubt 
that  God  loves  you,  whatever  happens  ;  and,  if  you  have  any 
trouble,  pray  to  Him."  Upon  this  thought,  he  added  to  his 
prayer  these  words,  "  O  dear  Father  !  they  have  taken  away 
Tina ;  and  she 's  a  very  little  girl,  and  cannot  work,  as  I  can. 
Please  do  take  care  of  Tina,  and  make  tfaem  let  me  go  and 
■eeher." 


CHAPTER  X. 
UI5S  asphyxia's  system. 


I  HEN  Miss  Asphyxia  shut  the  door  finally  on 
little  Tina,  the  child  began  slowly  to  gather  up 
her  faculties  from  the  stunning,  benumbing  in- 
fluence of  the  change  which  had  come  over  her 
life. 

In  former  days  her  father  had  loid  her  stories 
of  little  girls  that  were  carried  of  to  giants' 
bouses,  and  there  maltreated  and  dominated  over  in  very 
dreadful  ways  ;  and  Miss  Asphyxia  presented  herself  to  her 
as  one  of  these  giants.  She  was  so  terribly  strong,  the  child 
felt  instinaively,  in  every  limb,  that  there  was  no  getting 
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away  from  her.  Her  eyes  were  so  keen  and  searching,  her 
voice  so  sharp,  all  her  movements  so  full  of  a  vigour  that 
might  be  felt,  that  any  chance  of  getting  the  better  of  her  by 
indirect  ways  seemed  hopelessly  smalL  If  she  should  try  to 
run  away  to  find  Harry,  she  was  quite  sure  that  Miss  Asphyxia 
could  make  a  long  arm  that  would  reach  her  before  she  had 
gone  far ;  and  then  what  she  would  do  to  her  was  a  matter 
that  she  dared  not  think  of.  Even  when  she  was  not  mean- 
ing to  be  cross  to  her,  but  merely  seized  and  swung  her  into 
a  chair,  she  had  such  a  grip  that  it  almost  gave  pain  ;  and 
what  would  it  be  if  she  seized  her  in  wrath  ?  No ;  there  was 
evidently  no  escape  ;  and,  as  the  thought  came  over  the  child, 
she  began  to  cry, — first  sobbing,  and  then,  as  her  agitation 
increased,  screaming  audibly. 

Miss  Asphyxia  opened  the  door.  "Stop  that  \"  she  said. 
**  What  under  the  canopy  ails  ye  ?" 

"  I— want— Harry  !"  said  the  child. 

"  Well,  you  can't  have  Harry  ;  and  I  won't  have  ye  bawling. 
Now  shut  up  and  go  to  sleep,  or  I  '11  whip  you  !"  And,  wiui 
that.  Miss  Asphyxia  turned  down  the  bedclothes  with  a 
resolute  hand. 

"  I  will  be  good, — I  will  stop,"  said  the  child,  in  mortal 
terror,  suppressing  the  sobs  that  seemed  to  tear  her  little 
frame. 

Miss  Asphyxia  waited  a  moment,  and  then,  going  out, 
shut  the  door,  and  went  on  making  up  the  child's  stuff  gown 
outside. 

"  That  'ere 's  goin'  to  be  a  regular  limb,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I 
must  begin  as  I  'm  goin'  to  go  on  with  her,  and  mebbe  she  '11 
amount  to  suthin'  by  and  by.  A  child 's  pretty  much  dead 
loss  the  first  three  or  four  years  ;  but  after  that  they  more'n 
pav,  if  they  're  fetched  up  right." 

"  Mebbe  that  'ere  child 's  lonesome,"  said  Sol  Peters,  Miss 
Asphyxia's  hired  man,  who  sat  in  the  kitchen  comer,  putting 
in  a  new  hoe-handle. 

"  Lonesome  !"said  Miss  Asphyxia,  with  a  sniff  of  contempt 

**  All  sorts  of  young  critters  is,"  said  Sol,  undismayed  by 
this  sniff.  "  Puppies  is.  'Member  how  our  Spot  yelped  when 
I  fust  got  him  ?  Kept  me  'wake  the  biggest  part  of  one  night. 
And  kittens  mew  when  ye  take  'em  from  the  cats.  Ye  see 
they 's  used  to  other  critters ;  and  it 's  sort  o'  cold  like,  bein' 
alone  is." 
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''Well,  she'll  have  to  get  used  to  it,  anyhow/'  said  Miss 
Asphyxia.  ^  I  guess 't  won't  kill  her.  £f  a  child  has  enough 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  plenty  of  clothes,  and  somebody  to 
take  care  of  'em,  they  ain't  very  bad  off,  if  they  be  lone- 


Sol,  though  a  big-fisted,  hard-handed  fellow,  had  still 
rather  a  sou  spot  under  his  jacket  in  favour  of  all  young, 
defenceless  animals,  and  the  sound  of  the  little  girl's  cry  had 
gone  right  to  this  spot  So  he  still  revolved  the  subject,  as 
he  leisurely  turned  and  scraped  with  a  bit  of  broken  glass  the 
hoe-handle  that  he  was  elaborating.  After  a  considerable 
pause,  he  shut  up  one  eye,  looked  along  his  hoe-handle  at 
Miss  Asphvxia,  as  if  he  were  taking  aim,  and  remarked, 
**  That  'ere  boy 's  a  nice,  stiddy  little  chap  ;  and  mebbe,  if  he 
could  come  down  here  once  in  a  while  after  work-hours, 
'twould  kind  o'  reconcile  her." 

**  I  tell  you  what,  Solomon  Peters,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia, 
^  I  'd  jest  as  soon  have  the  great  red  dragon  in  the  Revela- 
tions a  comin'  down  on  my  house  as  a  boy  !  £f  1  don't  work 
hard  enough  now,  I  'd  like  to  know,  without  havin'  a  boy 
raound  raisin'  general  Cain.  Don't  tell  me !  I  '11  find  work 
enough  to  keep  that  'ere  child  from  bein'  lonesome.  Ix)ne- 
some  ! — ^there  didn't  nobody  think  of  no  such  things  when  I 
was  little.  I  was  jest  put  right  along,  and  no  remarks  made ; 
and  was  made  to  mind  when  I  was  spoken  to,  and  to  take 
things  as  they  come.  Oh,  1  *11  find  her  work  enough  to  keep 
her  mind  occupied,  I  promise  ye." 

Sol  did  not  m  the  least  doubt  that,  for  Miss  Asphyxia's 
reputation  in  the  region  was  perfectly  established,  bhe  was 
spoken  of  with  applause  under  such  titles  as  "a  staver,"  *'a 
pealer,"  ''  a  roarer  to  work  ;"  and  Sol  himself  had  an  awful 
sense  of  responsibility  to  her  in  this  regard.  He  had  arrived 
at  something  of  a  late  era  in  single  life,  and  had  sometimes 
been  sportively  jogged  by  his  associates,  at  the  village  store, 
as  to  his  opportunity  of  becoming  master  of  Miss  Asphyxia's 

Eerson  and  property  by  matrimonial  overtures  ;  to  all  which 
e  summarily  responded  by  declaring  that  **  a  boss  might  as 
soon  go  a  courtin'  to  the  hosswhip  as  he  court  Miss  Sphyxy." 
As  to  Miss  Asphyxia,  when  rallied  on  the  same  subject,  she 
expressed  her  views  of  the  matrimonial  estate  in  a  sentence 
more  terse  and  vigorous  than  elegant, — that  "she  knew 
t'much  to  put  her  nose  into  hot  swilL"    Queen  Elizabeth 
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might  have  expressed  her  mind  in  a  more  courtly  way,  but 
certainly  with  no  more  decision. 

The  little  head  and  heart  in  the  next  room  were  full  of  the 
rudiments  of  thoughts,  desires,  feelings,  imaginations,  and 
passions,  which  either  had  never  lived  in  Miss  Asphyxia's 
nature,  or  had  died  so  long  ago  that  not  a  trace  or  memory  of 
them  was  left  If  she  had  had  even  the  dawnings  of  certain 
traits  and  properties,  she  might  have  doubted  of  her  ability 
to  bring  up  a  child  ;  but  she  had  not 

Yet  Miss  Asphyxia's  faults  in  this  respect  were  not  so  widely 
different  from  the  practice  of  the  hard,  rustic  inhabitants  of 
Needmore  as  to  have  prevented  her  getting  employment  as 
a  district  school  teacher  for  several  terms,  when  she  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  She  was  held  to  be  a  "  smart," 
economical  teacher,  inasmuch  as  she  was  able  to  hold  the 
winter  term,  and  thrash  the  very  biggest  boys,  and,  while  she 
did  the  duty  of  a  man,  received  only  the  wages  of  a  woman, 
—a  recommendation  in  female  qualification  which  has  not 
ceased  to  be  available  in  our  modern  days.  Gradually,  by 
incredible  industries,  by  a  faculty  of  pinching,  saving,  and 
accumulating  hard  to  conceive  of.  Miss  Asphyxia  had  laid 
up  money  till  she  had  actually  come  to  be  the  possessor  of  a 
small  but  neat  house,  and  a  farm  and  dairy  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  and  she  regarded  herself,  therefore,  and  was  regarded 
by  others,  as  a  model  for  imitation.  Did  she  have  the  least 
doubt  that  she  was  eminently  fitted  to  bring  up  a  girl  ?  I 
trow  not 

Miss  Asphyxia,  in  her  early  childhood,  had  been  taken  to 
raise  in  the  same  manner  that  she  had  taken  this  child.  She 
had  been  trained  to  early  rising,  and  constant,  hard,  un- 
intermitted  work,  without  thought  of  respite  or  amusement 
During  certain  seasons  of  the  year  she  had  been  sent  to  the 
district  school,  where,  always  energetic  in  whatever  she  took 
in  hand,  she  always  stood  at  the  head  of  the  school  in  the 
few  arts  of  scholarship  in  those  days  taught  She  could 
write  a  good  round  hand  ;  she  could  cipher  with  quickness 
and  adroitness  ;  she  had  learned  by  heart  all  the  rules  of 
"  Murray's  Grammar,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  from 
the  habits  of  early  childhood,  she  habitually  set  at  naught 
every  one  of  them  in  her  daily  conversation, — always 
strengthening  all  her  denials  with  those  good,  hearty  double 
negatives  which  help  out  French  and  Italian  sentences,  and 
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are  unjustly  denied  to  the  purists  in  genteel  English.  How 
much  of  the  droll  quaintness  of  Yankee  dialect  comes  from 
the  stumbling  of  human  nature  into  those  racy  mistakes  will 
never  be  known. 

Pahaps  my  readers  may  have  turned  over  a  great  flat 
stone  sometime  in  their  rural  rambles,  and  found  under  it 
little  clovers  and  tufts  of  grass  pressed  to  earth,  flat,  white, 
and  bloodless,  but  still  growing,  stretching,  creeping  towards 
the  edges,  where  their  plant  instinct  tells  them  there  is  light 
and  deliverance.  The  kind  of  life  that  the  little  Tina  led, 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Asphyxia,  resembled  that  of  these 
poor  clovers.  It  was  all  shut  down  and  repressed,  but  grow- 
mg  stilL  She  was  roused  at  the  first  glimmer  of  early  dawn, 
dressing  herself  in  the  dark,  and,  coming  out,  set  the  table  for 
breakfast  From  that  time  through  the  day,  one  task  followed 
another  in  immediate  succession,  with  the  sense  of  the  ever- 
driving  Miss  Asphyxia  behind  her. 

Once,  in  the  course  of  her  labours,  she  let  fall  a  saucer, 
while  Miss  Asphyxia,  by  good  fortune,  was  out  of  the  room. 
To  tell  of  her  mischance,  and  expose  herself  to  the  awful 
consequences  of  her  anger,  was  more  than  her  childish 
courage  was  equal  to ;  and,  with  a  quick  adroitness,  she 
slipped  the  broken  fragments  in  a  crevice  between  the 
kitchen  doorstep  and  the  house,  and  endeavoured  to  look  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred.  Alas  !  she  had  not  counted  on 
Miss  Asphyxia's  unsleeping  vigilance  of  hearing.  She  was 
down-stairs  in  a  trice. 

**  What  have  you  been  breaking  ?" 

"  Nothing,  ma'am,"  was  the  trembling  response. 

"  Don't  tell  me !     I  heard  something  fall." 

•*  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  tongs,"  said  the  little  girl, — 
not  over-wise  or  ingenious  in  her  subterfuge. 

"  Tongs  1  likely  story,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  keenly  running 
her  eye  over  the  cups  and  saucers. 

**  One,  two, — ^here  's  one  of  the  saucers  gone.  What  have 
you  done  with  it  ?" 

The  child,  now  desperate  with  fear,  saw  no  refuge  but  in 
persistent  denial,  till  Miss  Asphyxia,  seizing  her,  threatened 
inunediate  whipping  if  she  did  not  at  once  confess. 

"  I  droppea  a  saucer,"  at  last  said  the  frightened 
child. 

•^  You  did,  you  little  slut !''  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  administer* 
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ing  a  box  on  her  ear.  '*  Where  is  it  ?  What  have  you  done 
with  the  pieces  ?* 

"  I  dropped  them  down  by  the  door-step/'  said  the  sobbing 
culprit 

Miss  Asphyxia  soon  fished  them  up,  and  held  them  up  in 
awful  judgment  "  You  've  been  telling  me  a  lie, — a  naughtv^ 
wicked  lie,"  she  said.  "  I  '11  soon  cure  you  of  lying.  I  '11 
scour  your  mouth  out  for  you.**  And  forthwith,  taking  a  rag 
with  some  soap  and  sand,  she  grasped  the  child's  head  under 
her  arm,  and  rubbed  the  harsh  mixture  through  her  mouth 
with  a  vengeful  energy.  **  There,  now,  see  if  you  '11  tell  me 
another  lie,"  said  she,  pushing  her  from  her.  "  Don't  you 
know  where  liars  go  to,  you  naughty,  wicked  girl?  'All 
liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  bums  with  fire  and 
brimstone,' — that 's  what  the  Bible  says  ;  and  you  may  thank 
me  for  keeping  you  from  going  there.  Now  go  and  get  up 
the  potatoes  and  wash  'em,  and  don't  let  me  get  another  lie 
out  of  your  mouth  as  long  as  you  live." 

There  was  a  burning  sense  of  shame — a  smothered  fury  of 
resentment— in  the  child's  breast,  and,  as  she  took  the  basket, 
she  felt  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  do  some  mischief  to 
Miss  Asphyxia.  "  I  hate  you,  I  hate  you,  I  hate  you,"  she 
said  to  herself  when  she  got  into  the  cellar,  and  fairly  out  of 
hearing.  "  I  hate  you,  and  when  I  get  to  be  a  woman,  1 11 
pay  you  for  all  this." 

Miss  Asphyxia,  however,  went  on  her  way,  in  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  equal  to 
the  emergency,  and  had  met  a  crisis  in  the  most  thorough 
and  effectual  manner. 

The  teachers  of  district  schools  in  those  days  often  dis- 
played a  singular  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  punishments 
by  which  the  different  vices  of  childhood  should  be  repressed ; 
and  Miss  Asphyxia's  housewifely  confidence  in  soap  and  sand 
as  a  means  of  purification  had  suggested  to  her  this  expedient 
in  her  school-teaching  days.  "  You  can  break  any  child  o* 
lying,  right  off  short,"  she  was  wont  to  say.  "  Jest  scour  their 
mouths  out  with  soap  and  sand.  They  never  want  to  try  it 
more  'n  once  or  twice,  I  tell  you." 

The  intervals  which  the  child  had  for  play  were,  in  Miss 
Asphyxia's  calendar,  few  and  far  between.  Sometimes,  when 
she  had  some  domestic  responsibility  on  her  mind  which 
made  the  watching  of  the  child  a  burden  to  her,  she  would 
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say  to  her,  "  You  may  go  and  play  till  I  call  you,"  or,  "  You 
may  play  for  half  an  hour ;  but  you  mustn't  go  out  of  the 
yaid." 

Then  the  child,  alone,  companionless,  without  playthings, 
sought  to  appropriate  to  herself  some  little  treasures  and 
possessions  for  the  instituting  of  that  fairy  world  of  imngin- 
ation  which  belongs  to  childhood.  She  sighed  for  a  doll 
that  had  once  belonged  to  her  in  the  days  when  she  had  a 
mother,  but  which  Miss  Asphyxia  had  contemptuously  tossed 
aside  in  making  up  her  bundle. 

Left  thus  to  her  own  resources,  the  child  yet  showed  the 
unquenchable  love  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of  creating  and 
gilaing  an  imaginaiy  little  world,  which  is  the  birthright  of 
childhood.  She  had  her  small  store  of  what  she  had  been 
wont  to  call  pretty  things, — sl  broken  teapot  handle,  a  frag- 
ment of  coloured  glass,  part  of  a  goblet  that  had  once  belonged 
to  Miss  Asphyxisrs  treasures,  one  or  two  smooth  pebbles,  and 
some  red  berries  from  a  wild  rose-bush.  These  were  the 
darlings,  the  dear  delights  of  her  heart, — hoarded  in  secret 
places,  gazed  on  by  stealth,  taken  out  and  arranged  and  re- 
arranged, during  the  brief  half-hours,  or  hours,  when  Miss 
Asphyxia  allowed  her  to  play.  To  these  treasures  the  kindly 
Sol  added  another;  for  one  day,  when  Miss  Asphyxia  was 
not  looking,  he  drew  from  his  vest-pocket  a  couple  of  milk- 
weed pods,  and  said,  "  Them's  putty, — mebbe  ye  'd  like  'em; 
hide  'em  up,  though,  or  she  11  sweep  'cm  into  the  fire." 

No  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls  ever  made  bright 
eyes  open  wider  than  did  the  exploring  the  contents  of  these 
pods.  It  was  silk  and  silver,  fairy-spun  glass, — something 
so  bright  and  soft  that  it  really  seemed  dear  to  her  ;  and  she 
took  the  shining  silk  fringes  out  and  caressed  them  against 
her  cheek,  and  wrapped  them  in  a  little  bit  of  paper,  and  put 
them  in  her  bosom.  They  felt  so  soft  and  downy, — they 
were  so  shining  and  bright, — and  they  were  her  own, — Sol 
had  given  them  to  her.  She  meditated  upon  them  as  pos- 
sessions of  mysterious  beauty  and  unknown  value.  Unfortu- 
nately, one  day  Miss  Asphyxia  discovered  her  gazing  upon 
this  treasure  by  stealth  during  her  working  hours. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  she  said.  "Bring  it  to 
me." 

The  child  reluctantly  placed  her  treasure  in  the  great  bony 
claw. 
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"Why,  that's  milkweed  silk,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia.  "Tain't 
good  for  nothin*.    What  you  doing  with  that  ?  * 

"  I  like  it  because  it 's  pretty.** 

"Fiddlestick  !"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  giving  it  a  contemp- 
tuous toss.  "  I  can't  have  you  making  litter  with  such  stuff 
round  the  house.    Throw  it  in  the  fire." 

To  do  Miss  Asphyxia  justice,  she  would  never  have  issued 
this  order  if  she  had  had  the  remotest  conception  how  dear 
this  apparent  trash  was  to  the  hopeless  little  heart 

The  child  hesitated,  and  held  her  treasure  firmly.  Her 
breast  heaved,  and  there  was  a  desperate  glare  in  her  soft 
hazel  eyes. 

"  Throw  it  in  the  fire,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  stamping  her 
foot,  as  she  thought  she  saw  risings  of  insubordination. 

The  child  threw  it  in,  and  saw  her  dear,  beautifiil  treasure 
slowly  consumed,  with  a  swelling  and  indignant  heart  She 
was  now  sure  that  Miss  Asphyxia  hated  her,  and  only  sought 
occasion  to  torment  her. 

Miss  Asphyxia  did  not  hate  the  child,  nor  did  she  love  her. 
She  regarded  her  exactly  as  she  did  her  broom  and  her  rolling- 
pin  and  her  spinning-wheel, — as  an  implement  or  instrument 
which  she  was  to  fashion  to  her  uses.  She  had  a  general 
idea,  too,  of  certain  duties  to  her  as  a  human  being,  which 
she  expressed  by  the  phrase,  "  doing  right  by  her," — that  is, 
to  feeci  and  clothe  and  teach  her.  In  fact.  Miss  Asphj'xia 
believed  fully  in  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  she  would  be 
done  by ;  but  if  a  lioness  should  do  to  a  young  lamb  exactly 
as  she  would  be  done  by,  it  might  be  all  the  worse  for  the 
lamb. 

The  little  mind  and  heart  were  awakened  to  a  perfect 
burning  conflict  of  fear,  shame,  anger,  and  a  desire  for 
revenge,  which  now  overflowed  with  strange,  bitter  waters 
that  hitherto  ignorantly  happy  valley  of  child-life.  She  had 
never  had  any  sense  of  moral  or  religious  obligation,  any 
more  than  a  butterfly  or  a  canary-bird.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
said  her  little  prayers  every  night ;  but,  as  she  said  to  herself, 
she  had  always  said  them  to  mother  or  Harry,  and  now  there 
was  nobody  to  say  them  to.  Every  night  she  thought  of 
this  when  she  lay  down  in  her  joyless,  lonesome  bed ;  but 
the  kindly  fatigue  which  hard  work  brings  soon  weighed 
dovm  her  eyes,  and  she  slept  soundly  all  night,  and  found 
herself  hunisry  at  breakfast-time  the  next  morning. 
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On  Sunday  Miss  Asphyxia  rested  from  her  labours,~a 
strange  rest  for  a  soul  that  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Miss  Asphyxia  was  past  middle  life,  and,  as  she  said, 
had  never  experienced  religion, — a  point  which  she  regarded 
with  some  bitterness,  sinccL  as  she  was  wont  to  say,  she  had 
always  been  as  honest  in  ner  dealings  and  kept  Sunday  as 
strict  as  most  church-members.  Still,  she  would  do  her 
best  at  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  child;  and  ac- 
cordii^ly,  the  first  Sunday  she  was  dressed  in  her  best  frock, 
and  set  up  in  a  chair  to  be  kept  still  while  the  waggon  was 
getting  rc^y  to  "go  to  meetin,"  and  Miss  Asphyxia  tried  to 
put  into  her  head  me  catechism  made  by  that  dear,  friendly 
old  lover  of  children,  Dr  Watts. 

But  somehow  the  first  question,  benignly  as  it  is  worded, 
had  a  gnim  and  threatening  sound  as  it  came  from  the  jaws 
of  Miss  Asphyxia,  somewhat  thus  :  ''  Stop  playing  with  your 
frocky  and  look  right  at  me,  now.  '  Can  you  tell  me,  dear 
child,  who  made  you  ? ' " 

Now  the  little  one  had  often  heard  this  point  explained, 
but  she  felt  small  disposition  to  give  up  her  knowledge  at 
this  demand  ;  so  she  only  looked  at  Miss  Asphyxia  in  sulky 
nlence. 

"  Say,  now,  after  me,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  "  *  The  great 
God  that  made  heaven  and  earth.' " 

The  child  repeated  the  words,  in  that  mumbling,  sulky 
manner  which  children  use  when  they  are  saying  what  does 
not  please  them. 

**  Tina  Percival,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  in  warlike  tones, 
"  do  you  speak  out  plain,  or  1 11  box  your  ears." 

Thus  warned,  the  child  uttered  her  confession  of  faith 
audibly  enough. 

Miss  Asphyxia  was  peculiarly  harsh  and  emphatic  on  the 
answer  which  described  the  omnipresence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  her  harsh  voice,  croaking,  *'  If  I  tell  a  lie,  He  sees 
me, — if  I  speak  an  idle  or  wicked  word,  He  hears  me,"  seemed 
to  the  child  to  have  a  ghastly  triumph  in  it  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  Miss  Asphyxia's  awful  tyranny  was  thoroughly 
backed  up  by  that  of  a  Being  far  more  mighty,  and  from  whom 
there  was  no  possible  escape.  Miss  Asphyxia  enforced  this 
truth  with  a  coarse  and  homely  eloquence,  that  there  was  no 
getting  away  from  God, — that  He  could  see  in  the  night  just 
as  pl^n  as  in  the  daytime, — see  her  in  the  yard,  see  her  in 
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the  barn,  see  her  under  the  bed,  see  her  down  cellar ;  and 
that  whenever  she  did  anything  wrong  He  would  write  it 
down  in  a  dreadful  book,  and  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  she 
would  haVe  it  all  brought  out  upon  her, —  all  which  the  child 
heard  with  a  stony,  sullen  despair.  Miss  Asphyxia  illustrated 
what  became  of  naughty  chilcfren  by  such  legends  as  the  story 
of  the  two  she-bears  which  came  out  of  a  wood  and  tare  forty- 
and-two  children  who  mocked  at  old  Elisha,  till  the  rebellious 
auditor  quaked  in  her  little  shoes,  and  wondered  if  the  bears 
would  get  Harry,  and  if  Harry,  after  all,  would  not  find  some 
way  to  get  round  the  bears  and  come  to  her  help. 

At  meeting  she  at  last  saw  Harry,  seated,  however,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  house  ;  but  her  heart  was  ready  to  jump 
out  of  her  breast  to  go  to  him  ;  and  when  the  services  were 
over  she  contrived  to  elude  Miss  Asphyxia,  and,  passing 
through  the  throng,  seized  his  hand  just  as  he  was  gomg  out, 
and  whispered,  "  O  Harry,  Harry,  I  do  want  to  see  you  so 
much  !    Why  don't  you  come  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  They  wouldn't  let  me,  Tina,"  said  Harry,  drawing  his 
sister  into  a  little  recess  made  between  the  church  and  the 
horse-block, — an  old-fashioned  structure  that  used  to  exist  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  came  to  church  on  horse- 
back. "They  won't  let  me  come.  I  wanted  to  come, — I 
wanted  to  see  you  so  much  ! " 

"  O  Harry,  I  don't  like  her, — she  is  cross  to  me.  Do  take 
me  away, — do,  Harry  !     Let's  run  away  together." 

"  Where  could  we  go,  Tina  ? " 

"  Oh,  somewhere, — no  matter  where.  I  hate  her.  I  won't 
stay  with  her.  Say,  Harry,  I  sleep  in  a  little  room  by  the 
kitchen  ;  come  to  my  window  some  night  and  take  me  away.'' 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  will" 

"  Here  you  are,  you  little  minx ! "  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 
**  What  you  up  to  now  ?  Come,  the  waggin  's  waiting," — 
and,  with  a  look  of  severe  suspicion  directed  to  Harry,  she 
seized  the  child  and  conveyed  her  to  the  waggon,  and  was 
soon  driving  off  with  all  speed  homeward. 

That  evening  the  boy  pondered  long  and  soberly.  He  had 
worked  well  and  steadily  during  the  week,  and  felt  no  dis- 
position to  complain  of  his  lot  on  that  account,  being,  as  we 
have  said,  of  a  faithful  and  patient  nature,  and  accepting 
what  the  friendly  hired  men  told  him, — that  work  was  good 
for  little  boys,  that  it  would  make  him  grow  strong,  and  that 
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by  and  bv  he  would  be  grown  up  and  able  to  choose  his  own 
wm  and  master.  But  this  separation  from  his  little  sister, 
and  her  evident  unhappiness,  aistressed  him ;  he  felt  that 
she  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  must  care  for  her,  and  so^ 
when  he  came  home,  he  again  followed  Goody  Smith  to  the 
retirement  of  her  milk-room. 

The  poor  woman  had  found  a  perfect  summer  of  delight  in 
her  old  age  in  having  around  her  the  gentle-mannered,  sweet- 
spoken,  good  boy,  who  had  thus  marvellously  fallen  to  her 
k)C;  ana  boundless  was  the  loving-kindness  with  which  she 
treated  him.  Sweet  cakes  were  slipped  into  his  hands  at  all 
odd  intervals,  choice  morsels  set  away  for  his  consumption 
in  secret  places  of  the  buttery,  and  many  an  adroit  lie  told 
to  Old  Crab  to  secure  for  him  extra  indulgences,  or  prevent 
the  imposition  of  extra  tasks  ;  and  many  a  little  lie  did  she 
recommend  to  him,  at  which  the  boy's  honest  nature  and 
Christian  education  inclined  him  greatly  to  wonder. 

That  a  grown-up,  good  old  woman  should  tell  lies,  and  ad- 
vise little  boys  to  tell  them,  was  one  of  those  facts  of  human 
experience  which  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  with  wonder, — 
thinking  it  over  with  that  quiet  questioning  which  children 
practise  who  have  nobody  of  whom  they  dare  make  many 
mquiries.  But  to-day  he  was  determined  to  have  something 
done  about  Tina,  and  so  he  began,  '*  Please,  won't  you  ask 
him  to  let  me  go  and  see  Tina  to-night  ?  It's  Sunday,  and 
there  isn't  any  work  to  do." 

"Lord  a  massy,  child,  he's  crabbeder  Sundays  than  any 
other  day,  he  has  so  much  time  to  graowl  round.  He  drinks 
more  cider ;  and  Sunday  night  it 's  alwavs  as  much  as  a 
body's  life 's  worth  to  go  near  him.  I  don  t  want  you  to  get 
him  sot  agin  ye.  He  got  sot  agin  Obed ;  and  no  critter 
knows  why,  except  mebbe  'cause  he  was  some  comfort  to  me. 
And  ye  oughter  seen  how  he  used  that  'ere  boy.  Why,  I  *ve 
stood  here  in  the  milk-room  and  hccrd  that  'ere  boy*s  screeches 
clear  from  the  stun  pastur'.  Finally  the  men,  they  said  they 
couldn't  Stan'  it,  nor  they  wouldn't." 

"  Who  was  Obed  ?  "  said  Harry,  fearfully. 

"  Lordy  massy  1  wal,  I  forgot  ye  didn't  know  Obed.  He 
was  the  baby,  ye  see.  He  was  bom  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
jest  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  Aunt  Jerusha 
Periwinkle  and  Granny  Watkins,  they  said  they  hadn[t  seen 
no  sich  child  in  all  their  nussing.    Held  up  his  head  jest  as 
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lively,  and  sucked  his  thumb,  he  did,— jest  the  patientest, 
best  bab^yc  ever  did  see, — and  growed  beautiful  And  he 
was  gettin  to  be  a  real  beautiful  young  man  when  he  went 
oft" 

"Went  off?"  said  Harry. 

"  Yes,  he  went  off  to  sea,  jest  for  nothin'  but  'cause  his 
£ath(tr  aggravated  him  so." 

"What  was  the  matter?  what  did  he  do  it  for?" 

"  Wal,  Obed,  he  was  allers  round  belpin'  me, — ^he  'd  turn 
th9  cheeses  for  me,  and  draw  the  water,  and  was  always  on 
band  when  I  wanted  a  turn.  And  he  took  up  agin  him,  and 
said  we  was  both  lazy,  and  that  I  kept  him  round  waitin'  on 
me ;  and  he  was  allers  a  throwin'  it  up  at  me  that  I  thought 
more  of  Obed  than  I  did  of  him  ;  and  one  day  flesh  and 
blood  couldn't  stan'  it  no  longer.  I  got  clear  beat  out,  and 
jays  I,  *  Well,  father,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  Obed  *s  allers  a  tryin' 
to  help  me  and  make  my  work  easy  to  me,  and  thinkin*  what 
he  can  do  for  me  ;  and  he 's  the  greatest  comfort  of  my  life, 
and  it  ain't  no  sin  if  I  do  think  more  on  him  than  I  do  of 
other  folks.'  Wal,  that  very  day  he  went  and  picked  a  quarrel 
with  him,  and  told  him  he  was  going  to  give  him  a  stand-up 
thrashing.  And  Obed,  says  he,  *  No,  father,  that  you  shan't. 
I  'm  sixteen  year  old,  and  I  've  made  up  my  mind  you  shan't 
thrash  me  no  more.'  And  with  that  he  says  to  him,  *  Get 
along  out  of  my  house,  you  lazy  dog,'  says  he  ;  *  you've  been 
eatiiv  of  my  bread  too  long/  says  he.  *  Well,  father,  I  will,' 
says  Obed.  And  he  walks  up  to  me  and  kisses  me,  and  says 
he,  *  Never  mind,  mother,  I  'm  going  to  come  home  one  of 
these  days  and  bring  money  enough  to  take  care  of  you  in 
your  old  age  ;  and  you  shall  have  a  house  of  your  own,  and 
shan't  have  to  work ;  and  you  shall  sit  in  your  satin  gown 
and  drink  your  tea  with  white  sugar  every  day,  and  you 
shan't  be  no  man's  slave.  You  see  if  I  don't'  With  that 
he  turned  and  was  off,  and  I  hain't  never  seen  him  since." 

"  How  long 's  he  been  gone  ? " 

"  Wal,  it 's  four  years  come  next  April.  I  've  hed  one  or 
two  letters  from  him,  and  he 's  ris'  to  be  mate.  And  he  sent 
ffke  his  wages, — biggest  part  on  'em, — but  he  hed  to  git  'em 
to  me  round  by  sendin'  on  'em  to  Ebal  Parker ;  else  ^'d  a 
took  'em,  ye  see.  I  couldn't  have  nothin'  decent  to  wear  to 
meetin',  nor  my  little  caddy  o'  green  tea,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Pbed.     He  won't  read  Obed's  letters,  nor  hear  a  word  about 
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him,  and  keeps  a  castin'  it  up  at  me  that  I  think  so  much  of 
Obed  that  I  don't  ^ove  him  none." 

**  I  shouldn't  think  you  would,"  said  the  boy,  innocently. 

"  Wal,  folks  seems  to  think  that  you  must  love  'em  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  I  try  ten  I  've  allers  kep'  his  clothes 
mended,  and  his  stockings  darned  up,  and  two  or  three  good 
pair  ^ead,  and  done  for  him  jest  the  best  I  know  how  ;  but 
as  to  lovin' folks  when  they's  so  kind  o' as  he  is,  I  don't 
reelly  know  how  ter.  Expect,  ef  he  was  to  be  killed,  I 
should  feel  putty  bad,  too — kind  o'  used  to  havin'  on  him 
round." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Crab,  in 
the  following  pleasing  style  of  remark,  "  What  the  devil  be 
you  a-doin'  with  that  boy, — keepin'  him  from  his  work  there  ? 
It 's  time  to  be  to  the  bam  seem'  to  the  critters.  Here,  you 
young  scamp,  go  out  and  cut  some  feed  for  the  old  mare. 
Suppose  I  keep  you  round  jest  to  eat  up  the  victuals  and  be 
round  under  folks'  feet  ?" 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  CRISIS. 


«^f||tt0  ATTERS  between  Miss  Asphyxia  and  her  little 
.\c /^HB  subject  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  ap- 
proaching some  crisis,  for  which  that  valiant 
virgin  was  preparing  herself  with  mind  re- 
solved. It  was  one  of  her  educational  tactics 
that  children,  at  greater  or  less  intervals,  would 
require  what  she  was  wont  to  speak  of  as  ^ood 
whippings,  as  a  sort  of  constitutional  stimulus  to  start  them 
in  the  ways  of  well-doing.  As  a  school-teacher,  she  was  often 
fond  of  rehearsing  her  experiences, — how  she  had  her  eye 
on  Jim  or  Bob  through  weeks  of  growing  carelessness  or 
obstinacy  or  rebellion,  suffering  the  measure  of  iniquity 
gradually  to  become  full,  until  in  an  awful  hour,  she  pounced 
down  on  the  culprit  in  the  very  blossom  of  his  sin,  and  gave 
him  such  a  lesson  as  he  would  remember,  as  she  would 
assure  him,  the  longest  day  he  had  to  live. 

The  burning  of  rebellious  thoughts  in  the  little  breast,  of 
internal  hatred  and  opposition,  could  not  long  go  on  without 
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slight  whiffs  of  external  smoke,  such  as  mark  the  course  of 
subterranean  fire.  As  the  child  grew  more  accustomed  to 
Miss  Asphyxia,  while  her  hatred  of  her  increased,  somewhat 
of  that  native  hardihood  which  had  characterised  her  hap- 
pier days  returned ;  and  she  began  to  use  all  the  subtlety 
and  secretiveness  which  belonged  to  her  feminine  nature  in 
contriving  how  not  to  do  the  will  of  her  tyrant,  and  yet  not 
to  seem  designedly  to  oppose.  It  really  gave  the  child  a 
new  impulse  in  living  to  devise  little  plans  for  annoying 
Miss  Asphyxia  without  being  herself  detected.  In  all  her 
daily  toils  she  made  nice  calculations  how  slow  she  could 
possibly  be,  how  blundering  and  awkward,  without  really 
bringing  on  herself  a  punishment ;  and  when  an  acute  and 
capable  child  turns  all  its  faculties  in  such  a  direction,  the 
results  may  be  very  considerable. 

Miss  Asphyxia  found  many  things  going  wrong  in  her 
establishment  in  most  unaccountable  ways.  One  morning 
her  sensibilities  were  almost  paralysed,  on  opening  her  milk- 
room  door,  to  find  there,  with  creamy  whiskers,  the  venerable 
Tom,  her  own  model  cat, — a  beast  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
very  sanctities  of  household  decorum,  and  whom  she  was 
sure  she  had  herself  shut  out  of  the  house,  with  her  usual 
punctuality,  at  nine  o'clock  the  evening  before.  She  could 
not  dream  that  he  had  been  enticed  through  Tina's  window, 
caressed  on  her  bed,  and  finally  sped  stealthily  on  his  mission 
of  revenge,  while  the  child  returned  to  her  pillow  to  gloat 
over  her  success. 

Miss  Asphyxia  also,  in  more  than  one  instance,  in  her  rapid 
gyrations,  knocked  down  and  destroyed  a  valuable  bit  of 
pottery  or  earthenware,  that  somehow  had  contrived  to  be 
stationed  exactly  in  the  wind  of  her  elbow  or  her  hand.  It 
was  the  more  vexatious  because  she  broke  them  herself. 
And  the  child  assumed  stupid  innocence  :  "  How  could  she 
know  Miss  Sphyxy  was  coming  that  way  ?"  or,  "She  didn't 
see  her.**  True,  she  caught  many  a  hasty  cuff  and  sharp 
rebuke  ;  but,  with  true  Indian  spirit,  she  did  not  mind  singe- 
ing her  own  fingers  if  she  only  tortured  her  enemy. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  describe  the  many  vexations 
that  can  be  made  to  arise  in  the  course  of  household  ex- 
perience when  there  is  a  shrewd  little  elf  watching  with 
sharpened  faculties  for  every  opportunity  to  inflict  an  annoy- 
ance or  do  a  mischiefl    In  childhood  the  passions  move  with 
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a  simplicity  of  action  unknown  to  any  other  period  of  life^ 
and  a  child's  hatred  and  a  child's  revenge  have  an  intensity 
of  bitterness  entirely  unalloyed  by  moral  considerations  ;  and 
when  a  child  is  without  an  object  of  affection,  and  feels  itself 
unloved,  its  whole  vigour  of  being  goes  into  the  channels  of 
hate. 

Religious  instruction,  as  imparted  by  Miss  Asphyxia,  had 
small  influence  in  restraining  the  immediate  force  of  passion. 
That  '*the  law  worketh  wrath"  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  the 
times  of  the  apostles.    The  image  of  a  dreadful  Judge — a 

freat  God,  with  ever- watchful  eyes,  that  Miss  Asphyxia  told 
er  about — roused  that  combative  element  in  the  child's 
heart  which  says  in  the  heart  of  the  fool, "  There  is  no  God." 
"  After  all,*'  thought  the  little  sceptic,  *'  how  does  she  know  ? 
She  never  saw  HinL"  Perhaps,  after  all,  then,  it  might  be 
only  a  fabrication  of  her  tyrant  to  frighten  her  into  sub- 
mission. There  was  a  dear  Father  that  mamma  used  to  tell 
her  about ;  and  perhaps  He  was  the  one,  after  alL  As  for 
the  bear  story  she  had  a  private  conversation  with  Sol,  and 
was  relieved  by  his  confident  assurance  that  there  "hadn't 
been  no  bears  seen  round  in  them  parts  these  ten  year  ; " 
so  that  she  was  safe  in  that  regard,  even  if  she  should  call 
Miss  Asphyxia  a  bald-head,  which  she  perfectly  longed  to  do, 
just  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 

In  like  manner,  though  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Snpphira, 
struck  down  dead  for  lying,  had  been  told  her  in  forcible  and 
threatening  tones,  yet  still  the  little  sinner  thought  within 
herself  that  such  things  must  have  ceased  in  our  times,  as 
she  had  told  more  than  one  clever  lie  which  neither  Miss 
Asphyxia  nor  any  one  else  had  found  out 

In  fact,  the  child  considered  herself  and  Miss  Asphyxia  as 
in  a  state  of  warfare  which  suspends  all  moral  rules.  In  the 
stories  of  little  girls  who  were  taken  captives  by  goblins  or 
giants  or  witches,  she  remembered  many  accounts  of  saga- 
cious deceptions  which  they  had  practised  on  their  captors. 
Her  very  blood  tingled  when  she  thought  of  the  success  of 
some  of  them, — how  Hensel  and  Grettel  had  heated  an  oven 
red-hot,  and  persuaded  the  old  witch  to  get  into  it  by  some 
cock-and-bull  story  of  what  she  would  find  there ;  and  how, 
the  minute  she  got  in,  they  shut  up  the  oven  door,  and  burnt 
her  all  up  1  Miss  Asphyxia  thought  the  child  a  vexatious, 
careless,  troublesome  httle  baggage,  it  is  true  ;  but  if  she 
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could  have  looked  into  her  heart  and  seen  her  imaginings, 
she  would  probably  have  thought  her  a  little  fiend. 

At  lastf  one  day,  the  smothered  fire  broke  out.  The  child 
had  had  a  half-hour  of  holiday,  and  had  made  herself  happy 
in  it  by  furbishing  up  her  little  bedroom.  She  had  picked  a 
peony,  a  yellow  lUy,  and  one  or  two  blue  irises,  from  the  spot 
of  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  put  them  in  a  tin  dipper  on  the 
table  in  her  room,  and  ranged  around  them  her  broken  bits 
of  china,  her  red  berries  and  fragments  of  glass,  in  various 
zigiags.  The  spirit  of  adornment  thus  roused  within  her,  she 
remembered  having  seen  her  brother  make  pretty  garlands 
of  oak-leaves ;  and,  running  out  to  an  oak  hard  by,  she 
stripped  off  an  apronful  of  the  leaves,  and,  sitting  down  in 
the  kitchen  door,  began  her  attempts  to  plait  them  into  gar- 
lands. She  grew  good-natured  and  happy  as  she  wrought, 
and  was  beginning  to  find  herself  in  charity  even  with  Miss 
Asphyxia,  when  down  came  that  individual,  broom  in  hand, 
looking  vengeful  as  those  old  Greek  furies  who  used  to  haunt 
houses,  testifying  their  wrath  by  violent  sweeping. 

"  What  under  the  canopy  you  up  to  now,  making  such  a 
litter  on  my  kitchen  floor  ?  '  she  said.  **  Can't  I  leave  you  a 
minute  'thout  your  gettin'  into  some  mischief,  I  want  to  know? 
Pick  *em  up,  every  leaf  of  'em,  and  carry  *em  and  throw  'em 
over  the  fence  ;  and  don't  you  never  let  me  find  you  bringing 
no  such  rubbish  into  my  kitchen  agin !" 

In  this  unlucky  moment  she  turned,  and,  looking  into  the 
little  bedroom,  whose  door  stood  open,  saw  the  arrangements 
there.  **  What  1"  she  said  ;  "  you  been  getting  down  the  tin 
cup  to  put  your  messes  into  ?  Take  'em  all  out !"  she  said, 
seizing  the  flowers  with  a  grasp  that  crumpled  them,  and 
throwmg  them  into  the  child's  apron.  "  Take  em  away,  every 
one  of  'em  I  You  'd  get  everything  out  of  place,  from  one  end 
of  the  house  to  the  other,  if  I  didn't  watch  you  !"  And  forth- 
with she  swept  off  the  child's  treasures  into  her  dust-pan. 

In  a  moment  all  the  smothered  wrath  of  weeks  blazed  up 
in  the  little  soul.  She  looked  as  if  a  fire  had  been  kindled  in 
her  which  reddened  her  cheeks  and  burned  in  her  eyes  ;  and 
rushing  blindly  at  Miss  Asphyxia,  she  cried,  ^  You  are  a 
wicked  woman,  a  hateful  old  witch,  and  I  hate  you !" 

**  Hity-tity !  I  thought  I  should  have  to  give  you  a  lesson 
before  long,  and  so  I  shall,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  seizing  her 
n^ith  stem  determination.    **  You've  needed  a  good  sound 
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Whipping  for  a  long  time,  miss,  and  you  are  going  to  get  it 
now.  I  11  whip  you  so  that  you  11  remember  it,  I  '11  promise 
you." 

And  Miss  Asphyxia  kept  her  word,  though  the  child,  in  the 
lury  of  despair,  fought  her  with  tooth  and  nail,  and  proved 
herself  quite  a  dangerous  little  animal ;  but  at  length  strength 
got  the  better  in  the  fray,  and,  sobbing,  though  unsubdued, 
the  little  culprit  was  put  to  bed  without  her  supper. 

In  those  days  the  literal  use  of  the  rod  in  the  education  of 
children  was  considered  as  a  direct  Bible  teaching.  The 
wisest,  the  most  loving  parent  felt  bound  to  it  in  many  cases, 
even  though  every  stroke  cut  into  his  own  heart.  The  laws 
of  New  England  allowed  masters  to  correct  their  apprentices, 
and  teachers  their  pupils, — and  even  the  public  whipping-post 
was  an  institution  of  New  England  towns.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  Miss  Asphyxia  regarded  herself 
otherwise  than  as  thoroughly  performing  a  most  necessary 
duty.  She  was  as  ignorant  of  the  blind  agony  of  mingled 
shame,  wrath,  sense  of  degradation,  and  burning  for  revenge, 
which  had  been  excited  by  her  measures,  as  the  icy  east  wind 
of  Boston  flats  is  of  the  stinging  and  shivering  it  causes  in  its 
course.  Is  it  the  wind's  fault  if  your  nose  is  frozen  ?  There 
is  not  much  danger  in  these  days  that  such  measures  will  be 
the  fashionable  ones  in  the  bringing  up  of  children.  But 
there  is  a  class  of  coldly  conscientious,  severe  persons,  who 
still,  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience,  justify  measures  like 
these  in  education.  Theyy  at  all  events,  are  the  ones  who 
ought  to  be  forbidden  to  use  them,  and  whose  use  of  them 
with  children  too  often  proves  a  soul-murder, — a  dispensation 
of  wrath  and  death.  Such  a  person  is  commonly  both  obtuse 
in  sensibility  and  unimaginative  in  temperament ;  but  if  his 
imagination  could  once  be  thoroughly  enlightened  to  see  the 
fiend-like  passions,  the  terrific  convulsions,  which  are  roused 
in  a  child's  soul  by  the  irritation  and  degradation  of  such 
correction,  he  would  shrink  back  appalled.  With  sensitive 
children  left  in  the  hands  of  stolid  and  unsympathising  force, 
such  convulsions  and  mental  agonies  often  are  the  beginning 
of  a  sort  of  slow  moral  insanity  which  gradually  destroys  all 
that  is  good  in  the  soul.  Such  was  the  danger  now  hanging 
over  the  hapless  little  one  whom  a  dying  mother  had  left  to 
God.  Is  there  no  stirring  among  the  angel  wings  on  her 
fecshalf? 
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As  the  child  lay  sobbing  in  a  little  convulsed  heap  in  her 
bed,  a  hard,  homy  hand  put  back  the  curtain  of  the  window, 
and  the  child  felt  something  thrown  on  the  bed.  It  was  Sol, 
who.  on  coming  in  to  his  supper,  had  heard  from  Miss 
Asphyxia  the  whole  story,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

rpathised  entirely  with  the  child.  He  had  contrived  to 
a  doughnut  into  his  pocket,  when  his  hostess  was  looking 
the  other  way.  When  the  child  rose  up  in  the  bed  and 
showed  her  swelled  and  tear-stained  face,  Sol  whispered, 
**  There 's  a  doughnut  I  saved  for  ye.  Darn  her  pictur*  I 
Don't  dare  say  a  word,  ye  know.     She  *11  hear  me." 

"  O  Sol,  can't  you  get  Harry  to  come  here  and  see  me  ?" 
said  the  child,  in  an  earnest  whisper. 

"  Yes,  I  '11  get  him,  if  I  have  to  go  to  thunder  for  %"  said 
SoL  "  You  jest  lie  down  now,  there 's  a  good  girl,  and  I  '11 
work  it, — ye  see  if  I  don't.  To-morrow  I  '11  make  her  go  off 
to  the  store,  and  I  '11  get  him  down  here,  you  see  if  I  don't. 
It 's  a  tarnal  shame  ;  that  'ere  critter  ain't  got  no  more  bowels 
than  a  file." 

The  child,  however,  was  comforted,  and  actually  went  to 
sleep  hugging  the  doughnut.  She  felt  as  if  she  loved  Sol,  and 
said  so  to  the  doughnut  many  times, — although  he  had  great 
homy  fists,  and  eyes  like  oxen.  With  these,  he  had  a  heart 
in  his  bosom,  and  the  child  loved  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  lion's  mouth  SHUT. 

OW,  where  a  plague  is  that  boy?"  said  Old 
Crab,  suddenly  bearing  down,  as  evil-disposed 
people  are  always  apt  to  do,  in  a  most  un- 
loreseen  moment. 

The  fact  was  that  there  had  been  a  silent 
conspiracy  among  Sol  and  Goody  Smith  and 
the  hired  men  of  Old  Crab,  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  the  children.  Miss  Asphyxia  had  been 
got  to  the  country  store  and  kept  busy  with  various  bargains 
which  Sol  had  suggested,  and  Old  Crab  had  been  induced 
to  go  to  mill,  and  then  the  boy  had  been  sent  by  Goody 
Smith  on  an  errand  to  Miss  Asphyxia's  house.    Of  course 
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he  was  not  to  find  her  at  home,  and  was  to  stav  and  see  his 
sister,  and  be  sure  and  be  back  again  by  four  o  clock. 

**  Where  a  plague  is  that  lazy  shote  of  a  boy  ? ''  he  repeated. 

"  What,  Harry  ?  » 

**  Yes,  Harry.  Who  do  you  suppose  I  mean  ?  Harry, — 
where  is  be?" 

"  Ob,  1  sent  him  up  to  Sphyx/s." 

"  Yifu  sent  him?"  said  Old  Crab,  with  that  kind  of  tone 
which  sounds  so  much  like  a  blow  that  one  dodges  one's 
head  involuntarily.  "  You  sent  him  ?  What  business  you 
got  interfering  in  the  work  ?  ^* 

**  Lord  a  massy,  father,  I  jest  wanted  Sphyxy's  cards  and 
some  o'  that  'ere  fillin'  she  promised  to  give  mc.  He  won't 
be  gone  long." 

Old  Crab  stood  at  this  disadvantage  in  his  fits  of  ill- 
temper  with  his  wife,  that  there  was  no  form  of  evil  language 
or  cbuse  that  he  had  not  tried  so  many  times  on  her  that  it 
was  quite  a  matter  of  course  for  her  to  hear  it.  He  had 
used  up  the  English  language, — made  it,  in  fact,  absolutely 
of  no  effect, — while  his  fund  of  ill-temper  was,  after  all,  but 
half  expressed. 

"  You  've  begun  with  that  'ere  boy  jest  as  you  allers  did 
with  all  your  own,  gettin'  'em  to  be  a-waitin'  round  on  you, 
— jest  'cause  you're  a  lazy  good-for-nothin'.  We're  so  rich, 
I  wonder  you  don't  hire  a  waiter  for  nothin'  but  to  stan'  be- 
hind your  chair.  1 11  teach  him  who  his  master  is  when  he 
comes  back." 

**  Now,  father,  't  ain't  no  fault  o'  his'n.    /  sent  him." 

"  And  /  sot  him  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  I  'd  like  to  know 
if  he 's  goin*  to  leave  what  J  set  him  to  do,  and  go  round  after 
your  errands.  Here  'tis  gettin'  to  be  'most  five  o'clock,  and 
the  critters  want  fodderin',  and  that  'ere  boy  a-dancing  'tend- 
ance on  you.  But  he  ain't  a-doin'  that.  He's  jest  off  a 
berryin'  or  suthin'  with  that  troUopin'  sister  o'  his'n,— jes* 
what  you  bring  on  us,  takin'  in  trampefs.  That  'ere  gal,  she 
pesters  Sphyxy  half  to  death." 

**  Sphyxy's  pretty  capable  of  takin'  care  of  herself,"  said 
Goody  Smith,  still  keeping  busy  with  her  knitting,  but  look- 
ing uneasily  up  the  road  where  the  form  of  the  boy  might 
be  expected  to  appear. 

The  outbreak  that  she  had  long  feared  of  her  husband^a 
evil  nature  was  at  hand.    She  knew  it  by  as  many  signs  95 
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one  foretells  the  approach  of  hurricanes  or  rain-storms. 
She  knew  it  by  the  evil  gleam  in  his  small,  gray  eyes, — ^by 
the  impatient  pacing  backward  and  forward  in  the  verandah, 
like  a  caged  wild  animal.  It  made  little  matter  to  him  what 
the  occasion  was  :  he  had  such  a  superfluity  of  evil  temper 
to  vent,  that  one  thing  for  his  purpose  was  about  as  good  as 
another. 

It  grew  later  and  later,  and  Old  Crab  went  to  the  bam  to 
attend  to  his  cattle,  and  the  poor  little  old  woman  knitted 
uneasily. 

"  What  could  V  kep'  him  ?  "  she  thought  "  He  can't  'a* 
run  off."  There  was  a  sudden  gleam  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  pain  in  the  old  woman's  heart  as  this  idea  darted  through 
her  mind.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  would,  but  I  kind  o* 
hate  to  part  with  hini." 

At  last  she  sees  him  coming  along  the  road,  and  runs  to 
meet  him.  **  How  could  you  be  so  late  ?  He 's  drefful  mad 
with  ye." 

**  I  didn't  know  how  late  it  was.  Besides,  all  I  could  do, 
Tina  would  follow  me,  and  I  had  to  turn  back  and  carry  her 
home.  Tina  has  bad  times  there.  That  woman  isn't  kind 
to  her." 

"  No,  dear,  she  ain't  noways  kind,"  said  the  old  woman ; 
**  it  ain't  Sphyx/s  way  to  be  kind  ;  but  she  '11  do  meddlin* 
well  by  her, — anyway,  she  won't  let  nobody  hurt  her  but 
herself.  It 's  a  hard  world  to  live  in  ;  we  have  to  take  it  as  *t 
comes." 

**  Well,  anyway,"  said  the  boy,  "  they  must  let  us  go  to  see 
each  other.    It  isn't  right  to  keep  us  apart" 

"  No,  'tain't,  dear  ;  but  lordy  massy,  what  can  ye  do  ?  " 

There  was  a  great  steady  tear  in  the  boy's  large  blue  eyes 
as  he  stopped  at  the  porch,  and  he  gave  a  sort  of  dreary 
shiver. 

"  Halleoah  you  there !  you  lazy  little  cuss,"  said  Old  Crab, 
coming  from  the  barn,  "  where  you  been  idling  all  the  after- 
noon ?  " 

"  I  've  been  seeing  my  sister,"  said  the  boy,  steadily. 

"  Thought  so.  Where 's  them  cards  and  the  fillin'  you  was 
sent  for  ?^ 

"  There  wasn't  anybody  at  home  to  get  them." 

**And  why  didn't  you  come  right  back,  you  little  var- 
mint?" 
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"  Because  I  wanted  to  see  Tina.  She 's  my  sister ;  and 
my  mother  told  me  to  take  care  of  her ;  and  it 's  wicked  to 
keep  us  apart  so/' 

**  Don't  you  give  me  none  of  yer  saace,"  said  Old  Crab, 
seizing  the  boy  by  one  ear,  to  which  he  gave  a  vicious  wrench. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  boy,  flushing  up  with  the  sudden 
irritation  of  pain  and  the  bitter  sense  of  injustice. 

"  Let  you  alone  ?  I  guess  I  won't  ;  talking  saace  to  me 
that  'ere  way.  Guess  I  ^1  show  you  who  *s  master.  It 's  time 
you  was  walked  off  down  to  the  barn,  sir,  and  find  out  who 's 
your  master,"  he  said,  as  he  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar  and 
drew  him  off. 

**  O  Lord ! "  said  the  woman,  running  out  and  stretching 
her  hands  instinctively  after  them.  "  Father,  do  let  the  boy 
alone.* 

She  could  not  help  this  cry  any  more  than  a  bird  can  help 
a  shriek  when  she  sees  the  hawk  pouncing  down  on  her 
nest,  though  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  might  as  well 
have  shouted  a  petition  in  the  angry  face  of  the  north-east 
wind. 

"  Take  off  your  jacket,"  said  Old  Crab,  as  soon  as  he  had 
helped  himself  to  a  long  cart-whip  which  stood  there. 

The  boy  belonged  to  that  class  of  amiable,  good-natured 
children  who  are  not  easily  irritated  or  often  provoked,  but 
who,  when  moved  by  a  great  injustice  or  cruelty,  are  thrown 
into  convulsions  of  passion.  The  smallest  and  most  insig- 
nificant animal,  in  moments  of  utter  despair,  when  every 
fibre  of  its  being  is  made  vital  with  the  energy  of  desperate 
resistance,  often  has  a  force  which  will  make  the  strongest 
and  boldest  stand  at  bay.  The  boy  retreated  a  pace  or  two, 
braced  his  back  against  the  manger,  while  his  whole  form 
trembled  and  appeared  to  dilate,  and  it  seemed  as  if  blue 
streams  of  light  glared  from  his  eyes  like  sparks  struck  from 
burning  steel. 

"  Strike  me  if  you  dare,  you  wicked,  dreadful  man,"  he 
shouted.  "  Don't  you  know  that  God  sees  you  ?  God  is 
my  Father,  and  my  mother  is  gone  to  God  ;  and  if  you  hurt 
me  He  11  punish  you.  You  know  I  haven't  done  anything 
wrong,  and  God  knows  it.     Now  strike  me  if  you  dare." 

The  sight  of  any  human  being  in  a  singular  and  abnormal 
state  has  something  appalling  about  it ;  and  at  this  moment 
the  child  really  appeared  to  Old  Crab  hke  something  super* 
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natural  He  stood  a  moment  looking  at  him,  and  then  his 
eyes  suddenly  seemed  fixed  on  something  above  and  beyond 
him,  for  he  gazed  with  a  strange,  frightened  expression  ;  and 
at  last,  pushing  with  his  hands,  called  out,  '*  Go  along  ;  get 
away,  get  away  !  I  hain't  touched  him,"  and,  turning,  fled 
out  of  the  barn. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  house  again,  but  to  the  village  tavern, 
and,  entering  the  bar-room  with  a  sort  of  distraught  air, 
called  for  a  dram,  and  passed  the  evening  in  a  cowering 
state  of  quiet  in  the  corner,  which  was  remarked  on  by  many 
as  singular. 

The  boy  came  back  into  the  house. 

**  Massy  to  us,  child,"  said  the  old  woman,  *'  I  thought  he  'd 
half  killed  ye." 

"  No,  he  hasn't  touched  me.  God  wouldn't  let  him,"  said 
the  boy. 

"  Well,  I  declare  for 't !  He  must  have  sent  the  angels  that 
shut  the  lion's  mouth  when  Daniel  was  in  the  den,"  said  the 
woman.  "  I  wouldn't  'a'  had  him  struck  ye,  not  for  ten 
dollars." 

The  moon  was  now  rising,  large,  white,  and  silvery,  yet 
with  a  sort  of  tremulous,  rosy  flush,  as  it  came  up  in  the 
girdle  of  a  burning  autumn  horizon.  The  boy  stood  a 
moment  looking  at  it.  His  eyes  were  still  dilated  with  that 
unnatural  light,  and  his  little  breast  heaving  with  waves  of 
passion  not  yet  tranquillised. 

"  Which  way  did  he  go  ?"  said  the  woman. 

"  Up  the  road,"  said  the  boy. 

"To  the  tavern,"  said  the  woman.  "He's  been  there 
before  this  afternoon.  At  any  rate,  then,  he  '11  let  us  alone 
a  while.  There  comes  the  men  home  to  supper.  Come  in  ; 
I  Ve  got  a  turnover  I  made  a  purpose  for  ye." 

"No,  I  must  bid  you  good-bye  now,"  said  the  boy.  "  I 
can't  stay  here  any  longer." 

"  Why,  where  be  ye  going  ? " 
•   "  Going  to  look  for  a  better  place,  where  I  can  take  care 
of  Tina,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Ye  ain't  a-going  to  leave  me  ?"  said  the  old  woman. 
"  Yet  I  can't  want  ye  to  stay.  /  can't  have  nothin'  nor 
nobody." 

"  I  Tl  come  back  one  of  these  days,"  said  the  boy  cheerfully, 
— "  come  and  see  you." 
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**Stay  and  get  your  supper,  anyhow,*  pleaded  the  old 
woman.    "  I  hate  ter  have  ye  go,  drefful  bad." 

"  I  don*t  want  any  supper,"  said  the  child ;  "  but  if  you  *11 
give  me  a  little  basket  of  things,  I  want  'em  for  Tina.** 

The  old  soul  ran  to  her  buttery,  and  crammed  a  small 
splint  basket  with  turnovers,  doughnuts,  and  ample  slices  of 
rye  bread  and  butter,  and  the  boy  took  it  and  trudged  ofif, 
just  as  the  hired  men  were  coming  home. 

"  HuUoah,  bub  !*  shouted  they,  "where  ye  goin'?" 

**  Going  to  seek  my  fortune,"  said  the  boy,  cheerfully. 

"  Jest  the  way  they  all  go,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"Where  do  you  suppose  the  young  un'll  fetch  up ?"  said 
one  of  the  men  to  the  other. 

"No  business  of  mine, — can't  fetch  up  wus  than  he  has 
ben  a  doin'." 

"  Old  Crab  a-cuttin'  up  one  of  his  shines,  I  s'pose  ?"  said 
the  other,  interrogatively. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder ;  'bout  time ;  ben  to  the  tavern  this 
artemoon,  I  reckon." 

The  boy  walked  along  the  rough  stony  road  towards  Miss 
Asphyxia  s  farm.  It  was  a  warm,  mellow  evening  in  Octo- 
ber. The  air  had  only  a  pleasant  coolness.  Everything 
was  tender  and  bright.  A  clump  of  hickory  trees  on  a  rocky 
eminence  before  him  stood  like  pillars  of  glowing  gold  in  the 
twilight ;  one  by  one,  little  stars  looked  out,  winking  and 
twinkling  at  the  lonely  child,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  with  a 
friendly,  encouraging  ray,  like  his  mother's  eyes. 

That  afternoon  he  had  spent  trying  to  comfort  his  little 
sister,  and  put  into  her  soul  some  of  the  childlike  yet  sedate 

gatience  with  which  he  embraced  his  own  lot,  and  the  good 
opes  which  he  felt  of  being  able  sometime  to  provide  for  her 
when  he  grew  bigger.  But  he  found  nothing  but  feverish 
impatience,  which  all  his  eloquence  could  scarcely  keep 
within  bounds.  He  had,  however,  arranged  with  her  that 
he  should  come  evenings  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
talk  to  her  at  the  window  of  her  bedroom,  that  she  should 
not  be  so  lonesome  nights.  The  perfectly  demoniac  violence 
which  Old  Crab  had  shown  this  night  had  determined  him 
not  to  stay  with  him  any  longer.  He  would  take  his  sister, 
and  they  would  wander  off,  a  long,  long  way,  till  they  came 
to  better  people,  and  then  he  would  try  again  to  get  work, 
and  ask  some  good  woman  to  be  kind  to  Tina.    Such,  in 
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substance,  was  the  plan  that  occurred  to  the  child ;  and  ac« 
cordingly  that  night,  after  little  Tina  had  laid  her  head  on 
her  lonely  pillow,  she  heard  a  whispered  call  at  her  window. 

The  large,  bright  eyes  opened  very  wide,  as  she  sat  up 
in  bed  and  looked  towards  the  window,  where  Harry's  face 
appeared. 

"  It 's  me,  Tina, — I  Ve  come  back, — ^be  very  stilL     I  *m 

foing  to  stay  in  the  bam  till  everybody 's  asleep,  and  then 
'11  come  and  wake  you,  and  you  get  out  of  the  window  and 
come  with  me." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  Harry.  Let  me  come  now,  and  sleep 
with  you  in  the  barn." 

"  No,  Tina,  that  wouldn't  do ;  lie  stilL  They  *d  see  us. 
Wait  till  everybody 's  asleep.  You  just  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep.  1 11  get  in  at  your  wmdow  and  waken  you  when  it 's 
time." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  child's  room  was  opened  ; 
the  boy's  face  was  gone  in  an  instant  from  the  window.  The 
child's  heart  was  beating  like  a  trip-hammer ;  there  was  a 
tingling  in  her  ears  ;  but  she  kept  her  little  eyes  tightly  shut. 

**  Oh,  here 's  that  brown  towel  I  gin  her  to  hem,"  said  Miss 
Asphyxia,  peacefully.  "  She 's  done  her  stent  this  artemoon. 
That  'ere  whipping  did  some  good." 

"  You  '11  never  whip  me  again,"  thought  the  defiant  little 
heart  under  the  bedclothes. 


Old  Crab  came  home  that  night  thoroughly  drunk,- 
thing  that  did  not  very  often  occur  in  his  experience.  He 
commonly  took  only  just  enough  to  keep  himself  in  a  hyena's 
state  of  temper,  but  not  enough  to  dull  the  edge  of  his 
cautious  grasping,  money-saving  faculties.  But  to-night  he 
had  had  an  experience  that  had  frightened  him,  and  driven 
him  to  deeper  excess  as  a  refuge  from  thought. 

When  the  boy,  upon  whom  he  was  meaning  to  wreak  his 
diabolic  passions,  so  suddenly  turned  upon  him  in  the  electric 
fury  of  enkindled  passion,  there  was  a  sort  of  jar  or  vibration 
of  the  nervous  element  in  the  man's  nature,  that  brought 
about  a  result  not  uncommon  to  men  of  his  habits.  As  he 
was  looking  in  a  sort  of  stunned,  stupid  wonder  at  the  bov, 
where  he  stood  braced  against  the  manger,  he  afterwards 
declared  that  he  saw  suddenly  in  the  dark  space  above  it, 
hovering  in  the  air,  the  exact  figure  and  form  of  the  dead 
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woman  whom  they  had  buried  in  the  graveyard  only  a  few 
weeks  before.  ''Her  eyes  was  looking  right  at  me,  like  live 
coals,"  he  said  ;  "  and  she  had  up  her  hand  as  if  she  'd  'a' 
struck  me ;  and  I  grew  all  over  cold  as  a  stone." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  'twas  ?"  said  his  auditor. 

^  How  should  I  know/'  said  Old  Crab.  "  But  there  I  was ; 
and  that  very  night  the  young  'un  ran  ofL  I  wouldn't  have 
tried  to  get  him  back,  not  for  my  right  hand,  I  tell  you.  Tell 
you  what,"  he  added,  rolling  a  quid  of  tobacco  reflectively  in 
his  mouth,  "  /  don't  like  dead  folks.  £f  dead  folks  '11  let  me 
alone,  I  '11  let  them  alone.    That  'ere 's  fair,  ain't  it  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  EMPTY  BIRD'S-NEST. 

'HE  next  morning  showed  as  brilliant  a  getting  up 
of  gold  and  purple  as  ever  belonged  to  the  toilet 
of  a  morning.  There  was  to  be  seen  from  Miss 
Asphyxia's  bedroom  window  a  brave  sight,  if  there 
had  been  any  eyes  to  enjoy  it, — a  range  of  rocky 
cliffs  with  little  pin-feathers  of  black  pine  upon 
them,  and  behind  them  the  sky  all  aflame  with 
bars  of  massy  light, — orange  and  crimson  and  burning  gold, 
— and  long,  bright  rays,  darting  hither  and  thither,  touched 
now  the  window  of  a  farmhouse,  which  seemed  to  kindle  and 
flash  back  a  morning  salutation  ;  now  they  hit  a  tall,  scarlet 
maple,  and  now  they  pierced  between  clumps  of  pine,  mak- 
ing their  black  edges  flame  with  gold ;  and  over  all,  in  the 
brightening  sky,  stood  the  morning  star,  like  a  great  tremu- 
lous tear  of  light.  Just  ready  to  fall  on  a  darkened  world. 

Not  a  bit  of  all  this  saw  Miss  Asphyxia,  though  she  had 
looked  straight  out  at  it.  Her  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  cow, 
who,  with  her  horned  front,  was  serenely  gazing  out  of  the 
bam  window  on  the  same  prospect,  were  equally  unreceptive. 
She  looked  at  all  this  solemn  pomp  of  gold  and  purple, 
and  the  mysterious  star,  and  only  said,  "  Good  day  for  killin 
the  hog,  and  I  must  be  up  gettin'  on  the  brass  kettle.  I 
should  like  to  know  why  Sol  ain't  been  a  stirrin'  an  hour  aga 
I  'd  really  like  to  know  how  long  folks  would  sleep  ef  I'd  let 
•cm." 
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Here  an  indistinct  vision  came  into  Miss  Asphyxia's  mind 
of  what  the  world  would  be  without  her  to  keep  it  in  order. 
She  called  aloud  to  her  prime  minister,  who  slept  in  the 
loft  above,  "  Sol !  Sol  1    You  awake  ?" 

"  Guess  I  be,"  said  Sol ;  and  a  thundering  sound  of  cow- 
hide boots  on  the  stairs  announced  that  Sol's  matutinal  toilet 
was  complete. 

^  We  're  late  this  morning,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  in  a  tone 
of  virtuous  indignation. 

"  Never  knowed  the  time  when  we  wa'n't  late,"  said  Sol, 
composedly. 

''  You  thump  on  that  'ere  child's  door,  and  tell  her  to  be 
lively,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 

"  Yaas  *m,  I  will,"  said  Sol,  while  secretly  he  was  indulging 
in  a  long  and  low  chuckle,  for  Sol  had  been  party  to  the  fact 
that  the  nest  of  that  young  bird  had  been  for  many  hours 
forsaken.  He  had  instructed  the  boy  what  road  to  take,  and 
bade  him  "  walk  spry  and  he  would  be  out  of  the  parish  of 
Needmore  afore  daybreak.  Walk  on,  then,  and  follow  the 
road  along  the  river,"  said  Sol,  "  and  it  11  bring  you  to  Old- 
town,  where  our  folks  be.  You  can't  miss  your  victuals  and 
drink  any  day  in  Oldtown,  call  at  what  house  you  may ;  and 
ef  you's  to  get  into  Deacon  Badger^s,  why,  your  fortin's 
made.  The  deacon  he 's  a  soft-spoken  man  to  everybody, 
—  white  folks,  niggers,  and  Indians, — and  Ma'am  Badger 
keeps  regular  poor-man's  tavern,  and  won't  turn  even  a  dog 
away  that  behaves  himselfl  Ye  couldn't  light  on  wus  than 
ye  have  lit  on, — for  Old  Crab 's  possessed  of  a  devil,  every- 
body knows  ;  and  as  for  Miss  Asphyxia,  she 's  one  of  the 
kind  of  sperits  that  goes  walkin'  through  dry  places  seekin* 
rest  and  findin'  none.  Lordy  massy,  an  old  gat  like  her  ain't 
nobody  to  bring  up  a  child.  It  takes  a  woman  that's  got 
juice  in  her  to  do  that  Why,  that  'ere  crittur  's  drier  'n  a 
two-year-old  mullen-stalk.  There  ain't  no  sap  ris  in  her 
these  'ere  thirty  years.  She  means  well ;  but,  lordy,  you 
might  jest  as  well  give  young  turkey  chicks  to  the  old 
gobbler,  and  let  him  stram  off  in  the  mowin'  grass  with  'em, 
as  give  a  delicate  little  gal  like  your  sister  to  her  to  raise  ;  so 
you  jest  go  long  and  keep  up  your  courage,  like  a  brave  boy 
as  ye  be,  and  you  11  come  to  somethin'  by  daylight ; " — and 
Sol  added  to  these  remarks  a  minced  pie,  with  a  rye  crust  of 
a  peculiarly  solid  texture,  adapted  to  resist  any  of  the  inci- 
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dents  of  time  and  travel,  which  pie  had  been  set  out  as  part 
of  his  own  last  night's  supper. 

When,  therefore,  he  was  exhorted  to  rap  on  the  little  girl's 
door,  he  gave  sundry  noisy,  gleeful  thumps, — pounding  with 
both  fists,  and  alternating  with  a  rythmical  kick  of  the  cowhide 
boots,  calling  out  in  stentorian  tones,  "Come,  little  un, — 
time  you 'sup.  Miss  Sphyxy 's  comin' down  on  ye.  Better 
be  lively !     Bless  me,  how  the  gal  sleeps  ! " 

"  Don't  take  the  door  off  the  hinges,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia, 
sweeping  down- stairs.  "  Let  me  come  ;  I  '11  wake  her,  I 
guess ! "  and  with  a  dipper  of  cold  water  in  her  hand.  Miss 
Asphyxia  burst  into  the  little  room.  "What! — what!  — 
where ! "  she  said,  looking  under  the  bed,  and  over  and 
around,  with  a  dazed  expression.  "What's  this  mean  ?  Do 
tell  if  the  child's  re'lly  for  once  got  up  of  herself  afore  I 
called  her.    Sol,  see  if  she 's  out  pickin'  up  chips  !  " 

Sol  opened  the  door  and  gazed  out  with  well-affected 
stolidity  at  the  wood-pile,  which,  garnished  with  a  goodly 
show  of  large  chips,  was  now  being  touched  up  and  bright- 
ened by  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

"  Ain't  here,"  he  said. 

"  Ain't  here  ?  Why,  where  can  she  be  then  ?  There  ain't 
nobody  swallowed  her,  I  s'pose  ;  and  if  anybody 's  run  off 
with  her  in  the  night,  I  guess  they  'd  bring  her  back  by  day- 
light" 

"She  must  'a'  run  off,"  said  Sol. 

"  Run  !     Where  could  she  'a'  run  to  ?  " 

"  Mebbe  she  *s  gone  to  her  brother's." 

"  I  bet  you,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  "  it's  that  'ere  boy  that's 
the  bottom  of  it  alL  You  may  always  know  that  there 's  a 
boy  at  the  bottom,  when  there 's  any  deviltry  up.  He  was 
here  yesterday, — now  wan't  he  ?  " 

"  Wal,  I  reckon  he  was,"  said  Sol.  "  But,  massy.  Miss 
Sphyxy,  ef  the  pig  is  to  be  killed  to-day,  we  can't  stan*  a 
talkin*  about  what  you  nor  me  can't  help.  Ef  the  child's 
gone,  why  she's  somewhere  in  the  Lord's  world,  and  it's 
likely  she  '11  keep, — she  won't  melt  away  hke  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  when  the  pig  is  killed,  and  the  pork  salted 
down  and  got  out  o'  the  way,  it'll  be  time  enough  to  think  o' 
lookin'  on  her  up.  She  wan't  no  gret  actual  use, — and  with 
kettles  o'  hot  water  round,  it's  jest  as  well  not  to  have  a  child 
under  yer  feet.     Ef  she  got  scalded,  why,  there 's  your  time  a 
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taking  care  on  her,  and  mebbe  a  doctor  to  pay  ;  so  it 's  jest 
as  well  that  things  be  as  they  be.  /  call  it  kind  o*  provi- 
dential/' said  Sol,  giving  a  hoist  to  his  breeches  by  means  of 
a  tug  at  his  suspenders,  which  gesture  was  his  usual  indication 
that  he  was  girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  for  an  inmiediate 
piece  of  work ;  and,  turning  forthwith,  he  brought  in  a  mighty 
armful  of  wood,  with  massive  back-log  and  fore-stick,  well 
grizzled  and  bearded  with  the  moss  that  showed  that  they 
were  but  yesterday  living  children  of  the  forest 

The  fire  soon  leaped  and  crackled  and  roared,  being  well 
fed  with  choice  split  hickory  sticks  of  last  year,  of  which  Sol 
kept  ample  store  ;  and  very  soon  the  big  brass  kettle  was 
swung  over  upon  the  old  iron  crane,  and  the  sacrificial  watei 
was  beginning  to  simmer  briskly,  while  Miss  Asphyxia  pre- 

Sared  breakfast,  not  only  for  herself  and  Sol,  but  for  Primus 
ling,  a  vigorous  old  negro,  famed  as  a  sort  of  high-priest  in 
all  manner  of  butchering  operations  for  miles  around.  Primus 
lived  in  the  debatable  land  between  Oldtown  and  Needmore, 
and  so  was  at  the  call  of  all  who  needed  an  extra  hand  in 
both  parishes. 

The  appcarnnce  of  Primus  at  the  gate  in  his  butcher's  frock, 
knife  in  hand,  in  fact  put  an  end  in  Miss  Asphyxia's  mind  to 
all  thoughts  apart  from  the  present  eventful  crisis  ;  and  she 
hastened  to  place  upon  the  table  the  steaming  sausages  which, 
with  her  usual  despatch,  had  been  put  down  for  their  morning 
meal.  A  mighty  pitcher  of  cider  flanked  this  savoury  dish, 
to  which  Primus  rolled  delighted  eyes  at  the  moment  of 
sitting  down.  The  time  had  not  yet  dawned,  in  those  simple, 
old  New  England  days,  when  the  black  skin  of  the  African 
was  held  to  disqualify  him  from  a  seat  at  the  social  board 
with  the  men  whom  he  joined  in  daily  labour.  The  strength 
of  the  arm,  and  the  skill  of  the  hand,  and  the  willingness  of 
the  mind  of  the  workman,  in  those  days,  were  his  passport 
to  equal  social  rights :  and  old  Primus  took  rank,  in  the 
butchering  season,  as  in  fact  a  sort  of  leader  and  commander. 
His  word  was  law  upon  all  steps  and  stages  of  those  opera- 
tions which  should  transform  the  plethoric,  obese  inhabitants 
of  the  sty  into  barrels  of  pink-hued  salt-pork,  or  savoury 
hams  and  tenderloins  and  spareribs,  or  immense  messes  of 
sausage-meat. 

Concerning  all  these  matters,  Primus  was  an  oracle.  His 
fervid  Ethiopian  nature  glowed  with  a  broad  and  visible 
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delight,  his  black  face  waxed  luminous  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness, while  he  dwelt  on  the  savoury  subject,  whereon,  sitting 
at  breakfast,  he  dilated  with  an  unctuous  satisfaction  that 
soothed  the  raven  down  of  darkness  in  Miss  Asphyxia's  per- 
turbed mind,  till  something  bearing  a  distant  analogy  to  a 
smile  played  over  her  rugged  features. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DAY  IN  FAIRY-LAND. 

|UR  little  travellers,  meanwhile,  had  had  a  prosper- 
ous journey  along  the  rocky  road  between  Need- 
more  and  Oldtown,  in  which  Sol  had  planted 
their  feet.  There  was  a  great, round-orbed,  sober- 
eyed  October  moon  in  the  sky,  that  made  every- 
thing as  light  as  day ;  and  the  children  were 
alive  in  every  nerve  with  the  keen  interest  of 
their  escape. 

"We  are  going  just  as  Hensel  and  Grettcl  did,"  said  the 
little  girl.  "You  are  Hensel,  and  I  am  Grettcl,  and  Miss 
Asphyxia  is  the  old  witch.  1  wish  only  we  could  have  burnt 
her  up  in  her  old  oven  before  wc  came  away  ! " 

"  ^fow,  Tina,  you  mustn't  wish  such  things  really^^  said 
the  boy,  somewhat  shocked  at  such  very  extreme  measures. 
**  You  see,  what  happens  in  stories  wouldn't  do  really  to 
happen." 

"  Oh,  but  Harry,  you  don't  know  how  I  A^/^— how  I  h — ate 
Miss  Sphyxy  !     I  hate  her — most  as  much  as  I  love  you  ! " 

"  But,  Tina,  mother  always  told  us  it  was  wicked  to  hate 
anybody.    Wc  must  love  our  enemies." 
"  You  don't  love  Old  Crab  Smith,  do  you  ?" 
"  No,  I  don't ;  but  I  try  not  to  hate  him,"  said  the  boy. 
"  I  won't  think  anything  about  him.*' 

"  I  can't  help  thinking,"  said  Tina  ;  "  and  when  I  think,  I 
am  so  angry !  I  feel  such  a  burning  in  here ! "  she  said, 
striking  her  little  breast  ;  "it's  just  like  fire  !" 

"  Then  don't  think  about  her  at  all,"  said  the  boy ;  "  it  isn't 
pleasant  to  feel  that  way.  Think  about  the  whippoorwills 
singing  in  the  woods  over  there,— how  plain  they  say  it,  don't 
they  ?— and  the  frogs,  all  singing,  with  their  little,  round, 
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vellow  eyes  looking  up  out  of  the  water ;  and  the  moon  look- 
ing down  on  us  so  pleasantly  !  she  seems  just  like  mother  !* 

"  O  Harry,  I  *m  so  glad,"  said  the  girl,  suddenly  throwing 
herself  on  his  neck  and  hugging  him, — "  I  'm  so  glad  we  're 
together  again  !  Wasn't  it  wicked  to  keep  us  apart, — ^we 
poor  children  ?*' 

"  Yes,  Tina,  I  am  glad,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  steady,  quiet, 
inward  sort  of  light  in  his  eyes  ;  "  but,  baby,  we  can't  stop  to 
say  so  much,  because  we  must  walk  fast  and  get  way,  way, 
way  off  before  daylight  ;  and  you  know  Miss  Sphyxy  always 
gets  up  early,— don't  she  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes  I  She  always  poked  me  out  of  bed  before 
it  was  light, — hateful  old  thing  !  Let 's  run  as  fast  as  we  can, 
and  get  away  ! " 

And  with  that  she  sprang  forward,  with  a  brisk  and  onward 
race,  over  the  pebbly  road,  down  a  long  hill,  laughing  as  she 
went,  and  catching  now  at  a  branch  of  sweetbrier  that  over- 
hung the  road,  and  now  at  the  tags  of  sweet-fern,  both  laden 
and  hoary  with  heavy  autumnal  dews,  till  finally,  her  little 
foot  tripping  over  a  stone,  she  fell  and  grazed  her  arm  sadly. 
Her  brother  lifted  her  up,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  her  great, 
soft  eyes  with  her  blue  check  apron,  and  talked  to  her  in  that 
grandfathcrly  way  that  older  children  take  such  delight  in 
when  they  feel  the  care  of  younger  ones. 

"  Now,  Tina,  darling,  you  shouldn't  run  so  wild.  We  'd 
better  go  pretty  fast  steadily,  than  run  and  fall  down.  But 
1 11  kiss  the  place,  as  mother  used  to." 

"  I  don't  mind  it,  Hensel, — I  don't  mind  it,"  she  said,  con- 
trolling the  quivering  of  her  little  resolute  mouth.  "  That 
scratch  came  for  liberty  ;  but  this,"  she  said,  showing  a  long 
welt  on  her  other  arm,— "this  was  slavery.  She  struck  me 
there  with  her  great  ugly  stick.  Oh,  I  never  can  forgive 
her!" 

"  Don't  let 's  talk  any  more,  baby  ;  let 's  hurry  on.  She 
nei>er  shall  get  you  again  ;  I  '11  fight  for  you  till  I  die,  first !" 

"You'd  kill  'em  all,  wouldn't  you.?  You  would  have 
knocked  her  down,  wouldn't  you  ?"  said  Tina,  kindling  up 
with  that  inconsiderate  exultation  in  the  powers  of  an  elder 
brother  which  belongs  to  childhood.  "  I  knew  you  would 
get  me  away  from  her,  Harry, — I  knew  you  would." 

"  But  now,"  said  Harry,  "  you  just  keep  hold  of  my  hand, 
and  let 's  run  together,  and  1 11  hold  you  up.     We  must  run 
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(ast»  after  all,  because  mavbe  they  will  harness  up  the  waggon 
when  daylight  comes,  and  come  out  to  look  for  us." 

«  Well,  ifit  's  only  Sol  comes,"  said  the  little  girl, "  I  sha'nt 
care ;  for  he  would  only  carry  us  on  farther." 

**  Ay,  but  you  may  be  sure  Miss  Asphyxia  would  come  her- 
self." 

The  suggestion  seemed  too  probable,  and  the  two  little 
pairs  of  heels  seemed  winged  by  it  as  they  flew  along,  their 
long  shadows  dancing  before  them  on  the  moonlit  road,  like 
spiritual  conductors.  They  made  such  good  headway  that 
the  hour  which  we  have  already  recorded,  when  Miss  As- 
phyxia's slumbers  were  broken,  found  the  pair  of  tiny  pil- 
grims five  miles  away  on  the  road  to  Oldtown. 

"  Now,  Tina,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  stopped  to  watch  the 
long  bars  of  crimson  and  gold  that  seemed  to  be  drawing 
back  and  opening  in  the  eastern  sky,  where  the  sun  was 
flaring  upward  an  expectant  blaze  of  glory,  "  only  look  there ! 
Isn't  it  so  wonderful?  It's  worth  being  out  here  only  to  see 
it  There  !  there  !  there !  the  sun  is  coming  !  Look !  Only 
see  that  bright-red  maple, — it  seems  all  on  fire ! — now  that 
yellow  chesnut,  and  that  old  pine-tree  !  Oh,  see,  see  those 
red  leaves !  They  are  like  the  story  papa  used  to  tell  of 
the  trees  that  bore  rubies  and  emeralds.  Aren't  they  beauti- 
fiil!» 

**  Set  me  on  the  fence,  so  as  I  can  see,"  said  Tina.  "  O 
Harry,  it 's  beautiful !  And  to  think  that  we  can  see  it  to- 
gether ! " 

Just  at  this  moment  they  caught  the  distant  sound  of 
wheels. 

"  Hurry,  Tina !  Let  me  lift  you  over  the  fence,"  said  the 
boy ;  "  they  are  coming  ! " 

How  the  little  hearts  beat,  as  both  children  jumped  down 
into  a  thicket  of  sweet-fern,  heavy  and  wet  with  morning 
dew  I  The  lot  was  one  of  those  confused  jungles  which  one 
often  sees  hedging  the  course  of  rivers  in  New  England. 
Groups  of  pine  and  hemlock  grew  here  and  there,  intermixed 
with  low  patches  of  swampy  land,  which  were  waving  with 
late  wild-ftowers  and  nodding  swamp-grasses.  The  children 
tore  their  way  through  golden-rods,  asters,  and  cat-tails  to  a 
little  elevated  spot  where  a  great  flat  rock  was  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  of  white-pine.  This  was  precisely  the  shelter 
they  wanted ;  for  the  pines  grew  so  thickly  around  it  as 
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completely  to  screen  it  from  sight  from  the  road,  while  it 
was  open  to  the  warm  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 

"Cuddle  down  here,  Tina,"  said  Harrj-,  in  a  whispering 
voice,  as  if  he  feared  the  driver  in  the  rattling  farm-waggon 
might  hear  them. 

'*  Oh,  what  a  nice  little  house  the  trees  make  here  ! "  said 
Tina.  "  We  are  as  snug  here  and  as  warm  as  can  be ;  and 
only  see  what  a  nice  white  and  green  carpet  there  is  all  over 
the  rock !  *' 

The  rock,  to  be  sure,  was  all  frothed  over  with  a  delicate 
white  foam  of  moss,  which,  later  in  the  day,  would  have 
crackled  and  broken  in  brittle  powder  under  their  footsteps, 
but  which  now,  saturated  by  the  heavy  night-dews,  only 
bent  under  them,  a  soft,  clastic  carpet 

Their  fears  were  soon  allayed  when,  peeping  like  scared 
partridges  from  their  cover,  they  saw  a  farm-waggon  go 
rattling  by  from  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  Miss 
Asphyxia  lived. 

"Oh,  it's  nobody  for  us;  it  comes  the  other  way,'' said 
the  boy. 

It  was,  in  fact,  Primus  King,  going  on  his  early  way  to 
preside  over  the  solemnities  of  pig-killing. 

"Then,  Hensel,  we  are  free,"  said  the  little  girl ;  "nobody 
will  catch  us  now.  They  could  no  more  find  us  in  this  lot 
than  they  could  find  a  little,  little  tiny  pin  in  the  hay-mow.** 

"  No,  indeed,  Tina  ;  we  arc  safe  now,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Why  don't  you  call  me  Grettcl  ?  We  will  play — be 
Hensel  and  Grettel ;  and  who  knows  what  luck  will  come 
to  us  ? " 

"  Well,  Grettel  then,"  said  the  boy,  obediently.  "  You  sit 
now,  and  spread  out  your  frock  in  the  sun  to  dry,  while  I  get 
out  some  breakfast  for  you.  Old  Aunty  Smith  has  filled  my 
basket  with  all  sorts  of  good  things." 

"  And  nice  old  Sol, — he  gave  us  his  pie,*'  said  Tina.  "  I 
love  Sol,  though  he  is  a  funny-looking  man.  You  ought  to 
see  Sol's  hand,  it 's  so  big  !  And  his  feet, — why,  one  of  his 
shoes  would  make  a  good  boat  for  me  !  But  he 's  a  queer 
old  dear,  though,  and  I  love  him." 

"  What  shall  we  eat  first  ?"  said  the  boy, — "the  bread  and 
butter,  or  the  cookies,  or  the  doughnuts,  or  the  pie?" 

"  Let 's  try  a  little  of  all  of  them,"  said  young  madam. 

"  You  know,  Tina,"  said  the  boy,  in  a  slow,  considerate 
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way,  ^  that  we  must  take  care  of  this,  because  we  don't  know 
when  we  'U  get  any  more.  There 's  got  to  be  a  dinner  and  a 
supper  got  out  of  diis  at  any  rate." 

**  Oh,  well,  Hensel,  you  do  just  as  you  please  with  it,  then ; 
only  let 's  bc^in  with  Sol's  pie  and  some  of  that  nice  cheese, 
for  I  am  so  hungry  I  And  then,  when  we  have  had  our 
breakfast,  I  mean  to  He  down  in  the  sun,  and  have  a  nap  on 
this  pretty  white  moss.  O  Harry,  how  pretty  this  moss  is  ! 
There  are  bright  little  red  things  in  it,  as  bright  as  mother's 
scarlet  cloak.  But  oh,  Harry,  look,  quick  !  don't  say  a  word  ! 
There's  a  squirrel !  How  bright  his  little  eyes  are  !  Let's 
give  him  some  of  our  breakfast." 

Harry  broke  off  a  crumb  of  cake  and  threw  it  to  the  little 
striped-backed  stranger. 

"  Why,  he 's  gone  like  a  wink,"  said  the  girl.  "  Come  back, 
little  fellow  ;  we  shan't  hurt  you." 

"  Oh,  hush,  Tina,  he 's  coming  !  I  see  his  bright  eyes. 
He 's  watchine  that  bit  of  cake." 

"  There,  he  s  got  it  and  is  off! "  said  Tina,  with  a  shriek 
of  delight    "  See  him  race  up  that  tree  with  it ! " 

*'  He 's  going  to  take  it  home  to  his  wife." 

"His  wife  ! "  said  Tina,  laughing  so  hard  at  Harry's  wit 
that  she  was  obliged  to  lay  down  her  pye.  ''Has  he  got  a 
wife?" 

"  Why,  of  course  he  has,"  said  Harry,  with  superior  wisdom. 

"  I  ^vayour  wife,  ain't  1  ?"  said  Tina,  contentedly. 

"  No.  You  're  my  little  sister,  and  1  take  care  of  you," 
said  the  boy.  "  But  people  can't  have  their  sisters  for  wives; 
the  Bible  says  so." 

"  Well,  1  can  be  just  like  your  wife  ;  and  1  '11  mend  youi 
clothes  and  knit  your  stockings  when  I  get  bi.2jger." 

To  which  practical  view  of  matrimonial  duties  Harry  gave 
a  grave  assent. 

Not  a  striped-backed  squirrel,  or  a  bobolink,  or  a  cat-bird, 
in  the  whole  pasture-lot,  had  better  spirits  than  our  two  little 
travellers.  They  were  free ;  they  were  together  ;  the  sun  was 
shining  and  birds  were  singing ;  and  as  for  the  future,  it 
was  with  them  as  with  the  birds.  The  boy,  to  be  sure,  had 
a  share  of  forethought  and  care,  and  deemed  himself  a  grown 
man  acting  with  most  serious  responsibility  for  his  light- 
headed little  sister ;  but  even  in  him  this  was  only  a  half- 
awakening  from  the  dream-land  of  childhood. 
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When  they  had  finished  their  breakfast,  he  bethought  him 
of  his  morning  prayers,  and  made  Tina  kneel  down  beside 
him  while  he  repeated  psalm  and  hymn  and  prayer,  in 
which  she  joined  with  a  very  proper  degree  of  attention. 
When  he  had  finished,  she  said,  **  Do  you  know,  Hensel,  I 
haven't  said  my  prayers  a  single  once  since  I  *ve  oeen  at 
Miss  Asphyxia's  ?" 

"Why,  Tina?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  there  wasn't  anybody  to  say  them  to,  now 
mother  is  gone ;  and  you  were  not  there." 

"  But  you  say  them  to  God,  Tina." 

"  Oh,  He 's  so  far  oflf,  and  I  'm  so  little,  I  can't  say  them  to 
Him.  I  must  say  them  to  somebody  I  can  see.  Harry,  where 
is  mother  gone  ? " 

"  She 's  gone  to  heaven,  Tina." 

"  Where  is  heaven  ? " 

"It's  up  in  the  sky,  Tina,"  said  the  boy,  looking  up  into 
the  deep  cloudless  blue  of  an  October  sky,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  about  as  celestial  a  thing  as  a  mortal  child  can 
look  into  ;  and  as  he  looked,  his  great  blue  eyes  grew  large 
and  serious  with  thoughts  of  his  mother's  last  wonderml 
words. 

"  If  it 's  up  in  the  sky,  why  did  they  dig  down  into  the 
ground,  and  put  her  in  that  hole  ?"  said  the  little  sceptic. 

"  It  is  her  soul  that  went  up.  Her  body  is  plantea  like  a 
beautiful  flower.  She  will  come  up  by  and  by  ;  and  we  shall 
see  her  again,  if  we  are  good  children." 

Tina  lay  back  on  the  white  moss,  with  only  a  fringy  bough 
of  white-pine  between  her  and  the  deep  eternal  blue,  where 
the  thinnest  films  of  white  clouds  were  slowly  sailing  to  and 
fro.  Her  spiritual  musings  grew,  to  say  the  truth,  rather 
confused.  She  was  now  very  tired  with  her  night  tramp;  and 
the  long  fringes  fell  over  her  great  dark  eyes,  as  a  flower  shuts 
itself,  and  she  was  soon  asleep. 

The  boy  sat  watching  her  a  while,  feeling  soothed  by  the 
calm,  soft  sunshine,  and  listening  to  the  thousand  sweet 
lullaby-notes  which  Nature  is  humming  to  herself,  while 
about  her  great  world-housework,  in  a  calm  October  morn- 
ing. The  locusts  and  katydids  grated  a  drowsy,  continuous 
note  to  each  other  from  every  tree  and  bush  ;  and  from  a 
neighbouring  thicket  a  lively-minded  cat-bird  was  giving 
original  variations  and  imitations  of  all  sorts  of  bird  voices 
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and  warblings ;  while  behind  the  tangled  thicket  which 
fringed  its  banks  came  the  prattle  of  a  hidden  river,  whose 
bright  brown  Waters  were  gossiping,  in  a  pleasant,  constant 
ch2^r,  with  the  many-coloured  stones  on  the  bottom  ;  and 
when  the  light  breezes  wandered  hither  and  thither,  as  your 
idle  breezes  always  will  be  doing,  they  made  little  tides  and 
swishes  of  sound  among  the  pine-trees,  like  the  rising  and 
falling  of  sunny  waters  on  the  sea-shore. 

Altogether,  it  was  not  long  before  Harry's  upright  watch 
over  his  sister  subsided  into  a  droop  upon  one  elbow,  and 
finally  the  little  curly  head  went  suddenly  down  on  to  his 
sisters  shoulder  ;  and  then  they  were  fast  asleep, — as  nice 
a  little  pair  of  babes  in  the  wood  as  ever  the  robins  could 
cover  up.  They  did  not  awake  till  it  was  almost  noon.  The 
sun  was  shining  warm  and  cloudless,  and  every  bit  of  dew 
had  long  been  dried ;  and  Tina,  in  refreshed  spirits,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  explore  the  wonders  of  the  pasture- 
lot, — especially  that  they  should  find  out  where  the  river  was 
whose  waters  they  heard  gurgling  behind  the  leafy  wall  of 
wild  vines. 

"  We  can  leave  our  basket  here  in  our  little  house,  Hcnsel. 
Sec,  I  set  it  in  here,  way,  way  in  among  the  pine-trees  ;  and 
that's  my  little  green  closet." 

So  the  children  began  picking  their  way  through  the 
thicket,  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  water. 

"  O  Tina  I "  said  the  boy  ;  "  look  there,  over  your  head  ! " 

The  object  pointed  out  was  a  bough  of  a  wild  grape-vine, 
heavily  laden  with  ripe  purple  grapes. 

"  Oh,  wild  grapes  ! "  said  Tina,    "  Harry,  do  get  them  !  " 

Harry  soon  pulled  the  bough  down  within  reach,  and  the 
children  began  helping  themselvs. 

'*  1  'm  going  to  take  an  apronful  up  to  the  tree,  and  put 
into  our  closet,"  said  Tina ;  ^*  and  we  shall  have  a  nice  store 
there." 

"  But,  Tina,  we  can't  live  there  on  the  rock,"  said  the  boy; 
"we  must  walk  on  and  get  to  Oldtown  sometime." 

"  Oh,  well,  we  have  the  whole  long,  long  day  for  it,"  said 
the  girl,  "and  we  may  as  well  have  a  good  time  now ;  so, 
when  I  Ve  put  up  these  grapes,  we  '11  see  where  the  river  is.* 

A  little  scrambling  and  tearing  through  vines  soon  brought 
the  children  down  to  the  banks  of  a  broad,  rather  shallow 
river,  whose  waters  were  of  that  lustrous  yellow-brown  which 
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makes  every  stone  gleam  up  from  the  bottom  in  mellow 
colours,  like  the  tints  througn  the  varnish  of  an  old  picture. 
The  banks  were  a  rampart  of  shrubbery  and  trees  hung  with 
drapery  of  wild  vines,  now  in  the  brilliancy  of  autumnal 
colouring.  It  is  not  surprising  that  exclamations  of  delight 
and  wonder  burst  from  both  children.  An  old  hemlock  that 
hung  slantwise  over  the  water  opposite  was  garlanded  and 
interwoven  through  all  its  dusky  foliage  with  wreaths  and 
pendants  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  now  burning  in  the  brilliant 
carmine  and  scarlet  hues  of  autumn.  Great  soft,  powdery 
clumps  of  golden-rod  projected  their  heads  from  the  closely 
interwoven  thicket,  and  leaned  lovingly  over  the  stream, 
while  the  royal  purple  of  tnll  asters  was  displayed  in  bending 
plumage  at  their  side.  Here  and  there,  a  swamp-maple 
seemed  all  one  crimson  flame  ;  while  greener  shrubbery  and 
trees,  yet  untouched  by  frosts,  rose  up  around  it,  as  if  pur- 
posely to  give  background  and  relief  to  so  much  colour. 
The  rippling  surface  of  the  waters,  as  they  dashed  here  and 
there  over  the  stones,  gave  back  coloured  flashes  from  the 
red,  yellow,  crimson,  purple,  and  green  of  the  banks ;  while 
ever  and  anon  little  bright  leaves  came  sailing  down  the 
stream,  all  moist  and  brilliant,  like  so  many  floating  gems. 

The  children  clapped  their  hands,  and  began,  with  sticks, 
fishing  them  towards  the  shore.  "  These  are  our  little  boats," 
they  said.  So  they  were, — fairy  boats,  coming  from  the  land 
of  nowhere,  and  going  on  to  oblivion,  shining  and  fanciful, 
like  the  little  ones  that  played  with  them. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Tina,  "  I  mean  to  take  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  wade  out  to  that  little  island  where  those 
pretty  white  stones  are.    You  go  with  me." 

"  Well,  Tina,  wait  till  I  can  hold  you.*' 

And  soon  both  the  little  pairs  of  white  feet  were  slipping 
and  spattering  among  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom.  On  the 
way,  Tina  made  many  efforts  to  entrap  the  bright  rings  of 
sunlight  on  the  bottom,  regardless  of  the  logic  with  which 
Harry  undertook  to  prove  to  her  that  it  was  nothing  but  the 
light,  and  that  she  could  not  catch  it ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  little  white  gravelly  bank,  they  sat  down  and  looked 
around  them  with  great  content. 

"We're  on  a  desolate  island,  aren't  we,  Hensel?'*  said 
Tina.  "  I  like  desolate  islands,*'  she  added,  looking  around 
her,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  had  a  wide  experience  of 
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the  article.  **  The  banks  here  are  so  high,  and  the  bushes  so 
thick,  that  Miss  Asphyxia  could  not  6nd  us  if  she  were  to  try. 
Well  make  our  home  here." 

"  Well,  I  think,  Tina,  darling,  that  it  won't  do  for  us  to  stay 
here  very  long,"  said  Harry.  "  We  must  try  to  get  to  some 
place  where  1  can  find  something  to  do,  and  some  good,  kind 
woman  to  take  care  of  you.'' 

"  O  Harry,  what 's  the  use  of  thinking  of  that, — it  *s  so 
bright  and  pleasant,  and  it 's  so  long  since  1  've  had  you  to 
play  with !  Do  let 's  have  one  good,  pleasant  day  alone 
among  the  flowers  !  See  how  beautiful  everything  is !"  she 
added,  ^  and  it 's  so  warm  and  quiet  and  still,  and  all  the 
birds  and  squirrels  and  butterflies  are  having  such  a  good 
time.  1  don't  want  anything  better  than  to  play  about  out 
in  the  woods  with  you." 

"  But  where  shall  we  sleep  nights,  Tina  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  was  so  pleasant  last  night,  and  the  moon  shone  so 
bright,  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  cuddle  down  under  a  bush 
with  you,  Harry. 

"  Ah,  Tina  !  you  don't  know  what  may  come.  The  moon 
don't  shine  all  night,  and  there  may  be  cold  and  wind  and 
rain,  and  then  where  would  we  be  ?  Come,  darling,  let 's 
go  on ;  we  can  walk  in  the  flelds  by  the  river,  and  so  get 
down  to  the  place  Sol  told  us  about." 

So  at  last  the  little  fanciful  body  was  persuaded  to  wade 
back  from  her  desolate  island,  and  to  set  out  once  more  on 
her  pilgrimage.  But  even  an  older  head  than  hers  might 
have  been  turned  by  the  delights  of  that  glorious  October 
day,  and  gone  off  into  a  vague  trance  of  bliss,  in  which  the 
only  good  of  life  seemed  to  be  in  luxurious  lounging  and 
dreamy  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour.  Nature  in  New 
England  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sharp,  determined  matron, 
of  the  Miss  Asphyxia  school.  She  is  shrewd,  keen,  relentless, 
energetic.  She  runs  through  the  seasons  a  merciless  express- 
train,  on  which  you  may  jump  if  you  can,  at  her  hours,  bul 
which  knocks  you  down  remorselessly  if  you  come  in  her  way, 
and  leaves  you  hopelessly  behind  if  you  are  late.  Only  for  a 
few  brief  weeks  in  the  autumn  does  this  grim,  belligerent 
female  condescend  to  be  charming  ;  but  when  she  does  set 
about  it,  the  veriest  Circe  of  enchanted  isles  could  not  do  it 
better.  Airs  more  dreamy,  more  hazy,  more  full  of  purple 
light  and  lustre,  never  lay  over  Cyprus  or  Capri  than  those 
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which  each  October  overshadow  the  granite  rocks  and  prickly 
chestnuts  of  New  England.  The  trees  seem  to  run  no  longer 
sap,  but  some  strange  liquid  glow  ;  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
flame  up,  from  the  cold,  pallid  delicacy  of  spring,  into  royal 
tints  wrought  of  the  very  fire  of  the  sun  and  the  hues  of 
evening  clouds.  The  humblest  weed,  which  we  trod  under 
our  foot  unnoticed  in  summer,  changes  with  the  first  frost 
into  some  coloured  marvel,  and  lifts  itself  up  into  a  study  for 
a  painter, — ^just  as  the  touch  of  death  or  adversity  often 
strikes  out  in  a  rough  nature  traits  of  nobleness  and  delicacy 
before  wholly  undreamed  of 

The  children  travelled  onward  along  the  winding  course 
of  the  river,  through  a  prairie-land  of  wild-flowers.  The 
whole  tribe  of  asters — white,  lilac,  pale  blue,  and  royal  purple 
— were  rolling  in  perfect  billows  of  blossoms  around  them, 
and  the  sprays  of  golden-red  often  rose  above  their  heads,  as 
they  crackled  their  way  through  the  many-coloured  thickets. 
The  children  were  both  endowed  with  an  organisation  ex- 
quisitely susceptible  to  beauty,  and  the  flowers  seemed  to 
intoxicate  them  with  their  variety  and  brilliancy.  They 
kept  gathering  from  right  to  left  without  any  other  object 
than  the  possession  of  a  newer  and  fairer  spray,  till  their 
little  arms  were  full ;  and  then  they  would  lay  them  down  to 
select  from  the  mass  the  choicest,  which  a  while  after  would 
be  again  thrown  by  for  newer  and  fairer  treasures.  Their 
motion  through  the  bushes  often  disturbed  clouds  of  yellow 
butterflies,  which  had  been  hanging  on  the  fringes  of  :he  tall 
purple  asters,  and  which  rose  toying  with  each  other,  and 
fluttering  in  ethereal  dances  against  the  blue  sky,  looking 
like  whirls  and  eddies  of  air-flowers.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  incidents  in  the  many-coloured  pictures  of  October 
days  is  given  by  these  fluttering  caprices  of  the  butterflies. 
Never  in  any  other  part  of  the  season  are  these  airy  tribes 
so  many  and  so  brilliant.  There  are,  in  particular,  whole 
armies  of  small,  bright  yellow  ones,  which  seem  bom  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  effective  and  brilliant  contrasts 
with  those  royal-purple  tints  of  asters,  and  they  hang  upon 
them  as  if  drawn  to  them  by  some  law  of  affinity  in  their 
contrasting  colours. 

Tina  was  peculiarly  enchanted  with  the  fanciful  fellowship 
of  these  butterflies.  They  realised  exactly  her  ideal  of  exist- 
ence, and  she  pointed  them  out  to  Harry  as  proof  positive 
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that  her  own  notion  of  living  on  sunshine  and  flowers  was 
not  a  had  one.  She  was  quite  sure  that  they  could  sleep  out 
all  night  if  the  butterflies  could,  and  seemed  not  to  doubt 
that  they  would  fancy  her  as  a  bed-fellow. 

Towards  sundown,  when  the  children  were  somewhat  weary 
of  wandering,  and  had  consumed  most  of  the  provisions  in 
their  basket,  they  came  suddenly  on  a  little  tent  pitched  in 
the  field,  at  the  door  of  which  sat  an  old  Indian  woman 
weaving  baskets.  Two  or  three  red -skinned  children,  of 
about  the  same  age  as  our  wanderers,  were  tumbling  and 
kicking  about  on  the  ground  in  high  frolic,  with  about  as 
many  young  puppies,  who  were  scratching,  rolling,  and  biting, 
with  their  human  companions,  in  admirable  spirits.  There 
was  a  fire  before  the  door,  over  which  a  pot  was  swung  from 
a  frame  of  crossed  sticks,  the  odour  of  which  steamed  up, 
suggestive  of  good  cheer. 

The  old  Indian  woman  received  the  children  with  a  broad, 
hearty  grin,  while  Harry  inquired  of  her  how  far  it  was  to 
Oldtown.  The  old  squaw  gave  it  as  her  opinion,  in  very 
Indian  English,  that  it  was  "  muchee  walkee '  for  little  white 
boy,  and  that  he  had  best  stay  with  her  that  night  and  go  on 
to-morrow. 

"  There,  Harry,**  said  Tina,  "  now  you  see  just  how  it  is. 
This  is  a  nice  little  house  for  us  to  sleep  in,  and  oh  !  I  see 
such  pretty  baskets  in  it." 

The  old  woman  drew  out  a  stock  of  her  wares,  from  which 
she  selected  a  small,  gaily-painted  one,  which  she  gave  to  the 
children  ;  in  short,  it  was  very  soon  arranged  that  they  were 
to  stop  to  supper  and  spend  the  night  with  her.  The  little 
Indians  gathered  around  them  and  surveyed  them  with  grins 
of  delight ;  and  the  puppies,  being  in  that  state  of  ceaseless 
effervescence  of  animal  spirits  which  marks  the  indiscreet  era 
of  puppyhood,  soon  had  the  whole  little  circle  in  a  state  of 
uproarious  laughter. 

By  and  by,  the  old  woman  poured  the  contents  of  the  pot 
into  a  wooden  trough,  and  disclosed  a  smoking  mess  of  the 
Indian  dish  denominated  succotash, — to  wit,  a  soup  of  com 
and  beans,  with  a  generous  allowance  of  salt  pork.  Offering 
a  large,  clean  clam-shell  to  each  of  the  children,  she  invited 
them  to  help  themselves. 

Whether  it  was  the  exhilarating  effect  of  a  whole  day  spent 
on  foot  in  the  open  air,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  abso- 
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lute  perfection  of  the  cookery,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  children  thought  they  had  never  tasted 
anything  better  ;  and  Tina's  spirits  became  so  very  airy  and 
effervescent,  that  she  laughed  perpetually, — a  state  which  set 
the  young  barbarians  to  laughing  for  sympathy  ;  and  this 
caused  all  the  puppies  to  bark  at  once,  which  made  more  fun ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  jollier  supper  company  could  nowhere 
be  found. 

After  sundown,  when  the  whole  party  had  sufficiently 
fatigued  themselves  with  play  and  laughing,  the  old  woman 
spread  a  skin  inside  the  tent,  where  Tina  lay  down  contentedly 
between  Harry  and  one  of  the  puppies,  which  she  insisted 
upon  having  as  her  own  particular  bed-fellow.  Harry  kneeled 
down  to  his  prayers  outside  the  tent,  which  being  observed 
by  the  Indian  woman,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  seemed  to 
listen  with  great  devotion  ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  she 
said,  "  Me  praying  Indian  ;  me  much  love  Jesus." 

The  words  were  said  with  a  tender  gleam  over  the  rough, 
hard,  swarthy  features  ;  and  the  child  felt  comforted  by  them 
as  he  nestled  down  to  his  repose. 

"  Harry,"  said  Tina,  decisively,  "  let 's  we  live  here.  I  like 
to  play  with  the  puppies,  and  the  old  woman  is  good  to  us." 

"Well  see,  Tina,'  said  wise  little  Harry. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  OLD   MANOR-HOUSE. 

'LAS  I  the  next  morning  dawned  wet  and  rainy. 
The  wind  flapped  the  tent -cover,  and  the  rain 
put  out  the  fire  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  a  cross, 
surly  Indian  man  came  home,  who  beat  the 
poor  old  woman,  and  scattered  the  children  and 
puppies,  like  partridges,  into  the  bushes. 

The  poor  old  squaw  took  it  all  patiently,  and 
seemed  only  intent  on  protecting  the  children  from  injuries 
and  inconveniences  on  which  she  calculated  as  part  of  her 
daily  lot.  She  beckoned  them  to  her,  and  pointed  across  a 
field.  "Go  dat  way.  White  folks  dere  be  good  to  you." 
And  she  insisted  on  giving  them  the  painted  basket  and 
some  coarse  com  bread 
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They  set  off  through  the  fields  ;  but  the  wind  was  chilly 
and  piercing,  and  the  bushes  and  grass  were  wet,  and  Tina 
was  in  a  doleful  state.  **  O  Harry,  I  wish  we  had  a  house 
to  live  in !  Where  do  you  suppose  all  the  butterflies  are  stay- 
ing that  we  saw  yesterday  ?    I  *d  like  to  go  where  they  stay.'* 

•*  Never  mind,  Tina ;  by  and  by  we  '11  come  to  a  house/ 

They  passed  a  spot  where  evidently  some  Indians  had  been 
camping,  for  there  were  the  remains  of  a  fire ;  and  Harry 
picked  up  some  dry  brush  and  refuse  sticks  around,  and 
kindled  it  up  bright  for  Tina  to  warm  and  dry  herself.  They 
sat  there  awhile  and  fed  the  fire,  till  they  began  to  feel  quite 
warm.  In  one  of  Harry's  excursions  for  sticks,  he  came 
back  and  reported  a  house  in  sight. 

Sure  enough,  concealed  from  view  behind  a  pine  thicket 
was  a  large,  stately  mansion,  the  approach  to  which  was 
through  an  avenue  of  majestic  trees.  The  path  to  this  was 
all  grown  over  with  high  grass,  and  a  wilderness  of  orna- 
mental shrubbery  seemed  to  have  twined  nnd  matted  itself 
together  in  a  wild  labyrinth  of  utter  desertion  and  neglect 
The  children  made  their  way  up  the  avenue  through  dripping 
grass  and  bushes  that  reached  almost  to  their  shoulders, 
and  that  drizzled  water  upon  their  partially  dried  garments 
in  a  way  that  made  Tina  shiver.  "  I  'm  so  cold  ! "  she  said, 
pitifully.    "The  folks  must  let  us  come  in  to  dry  us." 

They  at  last  stood  before  the  front  door,  in  a  sort  of  porch, 
which  overshadowed  it,  and  which  rested  on  Corinthian 
pillars  of  some  architectural  pretension.  The  knocker  was 
a  black  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  Tina  shuddered 
with  some  vague,  inward  dread,  as  Harry,  rising  on  tiptoe, 
struck  several  loud  blows  upon  it,  and  then  waited  to  see 
who  would  appear. 

The  wind  now  rose,  and  tossed  and  swung  the  branches 
of  the  great  trees  in  the  avenue  with  a  creaking,  groaning 
sound.  The  shrubbery  had  grown  around  the  house  in  a 
dense  and  tangled  mass,  that  produced,  in  the  dismal  stormy 
weather,  a  sense  of  oppression  and  darkness.  Huge  lilacs 
had  climbed  above  the  chamber  windows,  and  clumps  of 
syringas  billowed  outward  from  the  house  in  dense  cascades ; 
while  roses  and  various  kinds  of  more  tender  shrubbexy, 
which  had  been  deprived  of  light  and  air  by  their  more  hardy 
neighbours,  filled  up  the  space  below  with  bare,  dead 
branches,  through  which  the  wind  sighed  dolefully. 
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**  Harry,  do  knock  again,*  said  Tina,  when  they  had  waited 
some  time. 

"  It 's  no  use,"  said  the  boy ;  "  I  don't  think  anybody  lives 
here." 

"  Perhaps,  if  v^'e  go  round  to  the  back  of  the  house,  we 
shall  find  somebody,"  said  Tina  ;  "  it 's  storming  worse  and 
worse."  And  the  little  girl  plunged  resolutely  into  the 
thicket  of  dead  shrubbery,  and  began  tearing  her  way 
through. 

There  was  a  door  on  the  side  of  the  house,  much  like  that 
in  front ;  and  there  were  spacious  back  buildings,  which, 
joining  the  house,  stretched  far  away  in  the  shrubbery. 
Harry  tried  this  side  door.  It  was  firmly  locked.  The 
children  then  began  regularly  trying  every  door  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  view.  At  last  one,  after  considerable 
effort,  gave  way  before  their  united  exertions,  and  opened  to 
them  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  which  was  now  driving  harder 
and  harder.  It  was  a  place  that  had  evidently  been  used  for 
the  storing  of  wood,  for  there  was  then  quite  a  pile  of  fuel 
systematically  arranged  against  the  wall  An  ancient  2uce, 
perfectly  red  with  rust,  was  also  hanging  there." 

"  Well,  we  Ve  in  at  last,"  said  Tina,  "  but  wet  through. 
What  a  storm  it  is  ! " 

"  Perhaps  we  can  get  to  some  better  place  in  the  house," 
said  Harry ;  here  is  wood,  and  we  might  make  a  fire  and 
dry  our  clothes,  and  wait  here  till  the  storm  is  over." 

He  accordingly  pushed  against  a  door  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  wood-shed,  and  it  opened  before  him  into  a  large  old 
kitchen.  There  was  the  ample  fireplace  of  olden  times,  ex- 
tending qiiite  across  one  side,  garnished  with  a  crane  having 
various  hooks  and  other  paraphernalia  for  the  convenience 
of  culinary  operations. 

"  There,  now,"  said  Harry,  "  is  a  fireplace,  and  here  is 
wood.  Now  we  can  dry  ourselves.  Just  you  wait  here,  and 
I  '11  go  back  and  bring  a  brand  from  our  fire,  if  the  rain  hasn*t 
put  it  all  out."  And  Harry  turned,  and  hastily  made  the  best 
of  his  way  out  of  the  house,  to  secure  his  treasure  before  it 
should  be  too  late. 

Tina  now  resolved  to  explore  some  of  the  other  rooms. 
She  opened  a  door  which  seemed  to  lead  into  a  large  dining- 
hall.  A  heavy  dining-table  of  dark  wood  stood  in  the  middle 
of  this  room,  and  a  large  old-fashioned  carved  sideboard  filled 
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Up  an  arched  recess.  Heavy  mahogany  chairs  with  stuffed 
leathern  bottoms  stood  against  the  wall,  but  the  brass  nails 
with  which'they  had  been  finished  were  green  with  rust. 
The  windows  of  this  room  were  so  matted  over  with  cob- 
webSy  and  so  darkened  by  the  dense  shrubbery  outside,  as  to 
give  the  apartment  a  most  weird  and  forlorn  appearance. 
One  of  the  panes  of  the  window  had  been  broken,  perhaps 
by  the  striking  of  the  shrubbery  against  it ;  and  the  rain  and 
snow  beating  in  there  had  ruined  the  chair  that  stood  below, 
for  the  seat  of  it  was  all  discoloured  with  mould. 

Tina  shivered  as  she  looked  at  this  dreary  room,  and  the 
tapping  of  her  own  little  heels  seemed  to  her  like  something 
ghostly ;  so  she  hastened  to  open  another  door.  This  led  to 
a  small  apartment,  which  had  evidently  been  a  lady's  boudoir. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  of  a  dark-green  ground, 
on  which  flowers  and  fruits  and  birds  were  represented  in 
colours  that  yet  remained  brilliant,  notwithstanding  the 
dilapidated  air  of  some  portions  of  it.  There  was  a  fireplace 
in  this  room,  and  the  mantel  was  choicely  carved,  of  white 
Italian  marble,  and  upon  it  were  sundry  flasks  and  vases  of 
Venetian  glass,  of  quaint  and  strange  shapes,  which  the 
child  eyed  with  awe-struck  curiosity.  By  the  side  of  the 
fireplace  was  a  broad  lounge  or  sofa,  with  a  pile  of  cushions, 
covered  with  a  rich  but  faded  brocade,  of  a  pattern  evidently 
made  to  carry  out  the  same  design  with  the  tapestry  on  the 
wall. 

A  harpsichord  occupied  another  side  of  the  room,  and 
upon  it  were  piled  music-books  and  manuscript  music  yellow 
with  age.  There  was  a  sort  of  Oriental  guitar  or  lute  sus- 
pended from  the  wall,  of  which  one  of  the  strings,  being 
broken,  vibrated  with  the  air  of  the  door  when  the  child 
made  her  way  into  the  room,  and  continued  quivering  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  her  nervous  and  ghostly.  Still  she  was 
a  resolute  and  enterprising  little  body  ;  and  though  her  heart 
was  beating  at  a  terrible  rate,  she  felt  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
gratified  curiosity  and  exultation  in  her  discovery. 

"  I  wish  Harry  would  come  back,"  she  said  to  herselC 
•'We  might  make  a  fire  in  this  pretty  little  room,  and  it 
would  be  quite  snug,  and  we  could  wait  here  till  the  folks 
come  home."  How  glad  she  was  when  the  sound  of  his 
voice  and  footsteps  broke  the  terrible  loneliness  !  She  ran 
out  to  him,  exclaiming,  "O  Harry,  we  won't  make  a  fire  in 
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this  great,  doleful  old  kitchen.  I  've  found  such  a  nice  little 
room  full  of  pretty  things  !  Let  me  bring  in  some  wood ;  * 
and,  running  to  the  wood-pile,  she  filled  her  arms. 

''  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  find  a  brand  with  a  bit  of  fire  on 
it,**  said  Harry.  *^  There  was  only  the  least  spark  left,  but  I 
put  it  imder  my  jacket  and  blew  and  blew,  and  now  we  have 
quite  a  bright  spot  in  it,"  he  said,  showing  with  exultation  a 
black  brand  with  a  round,  fiery  eye  in  it,  which  had  much 
the  appearance  of  a  knowing  old  goblin  winking  at  the 
children. 

The  desolate  boudoir  was  soon  a  scene  of  much  animation, 
as  the  marble  hearth  was  strewn  with  chips  and  splinters. 

"  Let  me  blow,  Harry,"  said  Tina,  "  while  you  go  and  look 
for  some  more  of  this  brushwood.  I  saw  a  heap  in  that 
wood -house.  I  '11  tend  the  fire  while  you  are  gone.  See," 
she  said  triumphantly  to  him,  when  he  returned,  dragging  in 
a  heavy  pile  of  brushwood,  "  we  '11  soon  have  such  a  nre  ! " — 
and  she  stooped  down  over  the  hearth,  laying  the  burnt  ends 
of  sticks  together,  and  blowing  till  her  cheeks  were  so  aflame 
with  zeal  and  exertion  that  she  looked  like  a  little  live  coal 
herself.  "  Now  for  it  !"  she  said,  as  she  broke  bit  after  bit 
of  the  brushwood.  "  See  now,  it 's  beginning  to  bum,— hear 
it  crackle  !     Now  put  on  more  and  more." 

Very  soon,  in  fact,  the  brushwood  crackled  and  roared  in 
a  wide  sheet  of  flame  up  the  old  chimney ;  and  being  now 
reinforced  with  stout  sticks  of  wood,  the  fire  took  a  solid  and 
settled  and  companionable  form, — the  brightest,  most  hope- 
ful companion  a  mortal  could  ask  for  in  a  chiU  stormy  day 
in  autumn. 

"  Now,  Harry,"  said  Tina,  "  let 's  dry  our  clothes,  and  then 
we  will  see  what  we  can  do  in  our  house." 

"  But  is  it  really  ours?"  said  thoughtful  Harry.  "Who 
knows  who  it  may  belong  to  ? " 

<*  Do  you  think,"  said  Tina,  apprehensively,  "  that  any 

fiant  lives  here  that  has  gone  out  and  will  come  home  again  ? 
ather  used  to  tell  us  a  story  like  that." 
"There  aren't  really  giants  now-a-days,  Tina,"  said 
Harry  ;  ^*  those  are  only  stories.  I  don't  think  that  it  looks 
as  if  anybody  had  lived  here  for  a  g^eat  while.  Things  don't 
look  as  if  anybody  lived  here,  or  was  expecting  to  come 
back." 
"  Then  we  may  as  well  live  here  as  anybody,"  said  Tina, 
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**  and  I  will  keep  house  for  you.  I  will  roast  some  apples  for 
our  dinner, — I  saw  ever  so  many  out  here  on  the  tree.  Roast 
apples  with  our  com  bread  will  be  so  good  !  And  then  we 
can  sleep  to-night  on  this  great  wide  sofa, — can't  we  ?  Here, 
let  me  sweep  up  the  chips  we  have  made,  and  make  our  little 
house  look  nice." 

**  It  must  be  a  long  time  since  any  one  has  lived  here,"  said 
Harry,  looking  up  at  the  cobwebbed  window,  against  which 
the  shrubbery  was  dashing  and  beating  in  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  "and  there  can't  be  the  least  harm  in  our  staying  here 
till  the  storm  is  over." 

"  Such  a  strange  pretty  room  this  is  !"  said  Tina,  "and  so 
many  strange  pretty  things  in  it !  Do  you  know,  Harry,  I 
was  almost  afraid  to  be  here  while  you  were  gone ;  but  this 
bright  warm  fire  makes  such  a  difference.  Fire  is  company, 
isn't  it?" 

When  the  little  one  had  dried  her  clothes,  she  began,  with 
a  restless  butterfly  sort  of  motion,  to  investigate  more  closely 
the  various  objects  of  the  apartment.  She  opened  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  struck  a  few  notes,  which  sounded  rather  discord- 
antly, as  an  instrument  which  chill  and  solitude  had  smitten 
with  a  lasting  hoarseness. 

"  Oh,  horrid  !  This  isn't  pretty,"  she  said.  "  I  wonder 
who  ever  played  on  it  ?  But,  O  Harry  !  come  and  look 
here  I  I  thought  this  was  another  room  in  here,  with  a  fire 
in  it,"  she  said,  as  she  lifted  a  curtain  which  hung  over  a 
recess.  "  Look  !  it 's  only  looking-glass  in  a  door.  Where 
does  it  go  to  ?  Let 's  see."  And  with  eager  curiosity  she 
turned  the  knob,  and  the  door  opened,  disclosing  only  a  sort 
of  inner  closet,  which  had  been  evidently  employed  for  a 
writing-cabinet,  as  a  writing-table  stood  there,  and  book- 
cases filled  with  books. 

What  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  children  was  a 
picture,  which  was  hung  exactly  opposite  the  door,  so  that  it 
met  the  children  face  to  face.  It  was  the  image  of  a  young 
girl,  dressed  in  white,  with  long  black  curling  hair  falling 
down  over  her  neck  and  shoulders.  The  dark  eyes  had  an 
expression  both  searching  and  melancholy ;  and  it  was 
pamted  in  that  peculiar  manner,  which  produces  such  weird 
effects  on  the  beholder,  in  which  the  eyes  seem  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  spectator,  and  to  follow  him  on  whichever  side  he 
stands. 
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"  What  a  pretty  lady !  But  she  looks  at  us  so ! "  said 
Tina,  covering  her  eyes.  "  I  almost  thought  it  was  a  read 
woman." 

"  Whichever  way  we  move,  she  looks  after  us,"  said 
Harry. 

"  She  looks  as  if  she  would  speak  to  us,**  said  Tina  ;  "she 
surely  wants  to  say  something. 

"  It  is  something  very  sad,  then,"  said  the  boy,  studying 
the  picture  attentively.  "  She  was  not  sad  as  mother  was,** 
said  he,  with  a  delicate  spiritual  instinct  reading  the  impres- 
sion of  the  face.  "  Mother  used  to  look  very,  very  sad,  but 
in  a  different  way, — a  better  way,  I  think.** 

"  Of  course  it  isn't  in  the  least  like  mother,**  said  Tina. 
"  Mother  had  soft,  bright  hair, — not  black,  like  this ;  and  her 
eyes  were  blue,  like  yours,  Harry.** 

"  I  don't  mean  her  hair  or  her  eyes,**  said  Harry ;  "  but 
when  mother  was  sad,  she  always  used  to  pray.  I  don't  think 
this  one  looks  as  if  she  would  pray,"  said  the  boy,  rather 
under  his  breath. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  lurking  sparkle  of  haughty  determina- 
tion in  the  depths  of  the  mournful  eyes,  and  a  firm  curve  to 
the  lines  of  the  mouth,  an  arching  of  the  neck,  and  a  proud 
carriage  of  the  head,  that  confimicd  the  boy*s  strictures,  and 
indicated  that,  whatever  sorrows  might  have  crushed  the  poor 
heart  that  beat  beneath  that  fair  form,  they  were  borne  in 
her  own  strength,  with  no  uplooking  for  aid. 

Tina  longed  to  open  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet  beneath 
the  picture,  but  Harry  held  her  hand.  "  Tina,  dear,  what 
would  mother  say?'*  he  said  reprovingly.  **This  isn't  our 
house.  Whoever  owns  it  wouldn't  think  it  was  wrong  for  us 
to  stay  here  in  such  a  storm,  but  wc  certainly  ought  not  to 
touch  their  things." 

"  But  we  may  go  through  the  house,  and  see  all  the  rooms," 
said  Tina,  who  had  a  genuine  feminine  passion  for  rummaging; 
and  whose  curiosity  was  piqued  to  the  extreme  point  by  the 
discoveries  already  made.  **  I  shall  be  afraid  to  sleep  here 
to-night,  unless  I  know  all  that  is  in  the  house.'* 

So  the  children  went,  hand  in  hand,  through  the  various 
apartments.  The  house  was  one  of  those  stately  manors 
which,  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  titled  aristocracy  of 
England  delighted  to  reproduce  on  the  virgin  soil  of  Amtrica. 
Even  to  this  modern  time,  some  of  the  old  provincial  towns 
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in  New  England  preserve  one  or  two  of  these  monuments  of 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  old  colonial  days,  when  America  was 
one  of  the  antechambers  of  the  English  throne  and  aristocracy. 

The  histories  of  these  old  houses,  if  searched  into,  present 
many  romantic  incidents,  in  which  truth  may  seem  wilder 
than  fiction.  In  the  breaking  of  the  ties  between  the  mother 
country  and  America,  many  of  these  stately  establishments 
were  suddenly  broken  up,  and  the  property,  being  subject  to 
governmental  claims  yet  undecided,  lay  a  long  time  unoc- 
cupied ;  the  real  claimants  being  in  England,  and  their 
possessions  going  through  all  the  processes  of  deterioration 
and  decay  incident  to  property  in  the  hands  of  agents  at  a 
distance  from  the  real  owners.  The  moss  of  legend  and 
tradition  grew  upon  these  deserted  houses.  Life  in  New 
England,  in  those  days,  had  not  the  thousand  stimulants  to 
the  love  of  excitement  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  throng 
and  rush  of  modem  society,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
of  story-telling  and  romancing  in  real  life  than  exists  now ; 
and  the  simple  villagers  by  their  firesides  delighted  to  plunge 
into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  incident  that  came  from  the 
histories  of  grand,  unknown  people  across  the  water,  who  had 
established  this  incidental  connexion  with  their  neighbour- 
hood. They  exaggerated  the  records  of  the  pomp  and  wealth 
that  had  environed  them.  They  had  thrilling  legends  of 
romantic  and  often  tragic  incidents,  of  which  such  houses  had 
been  the  theatres.  More  than  one  of  them  had  its  well- 
attested  ghosts,  which,  at  all  proper  hours,  had  been  veritably 
seen  to  go  through  all  those  aimless  ghostly  perambulations 
and  performances  which,  according  to  village  legends,  diver- 
sify the  leisure  of  the  spiritual  state. 

The  house  into  which  the  children's  wandering  fortunes 
had  led  them  was  one  whose  legends  and  history  formed  the 
topic  of  many  an  excited  hour  of  my  childhood,  as  crooned 
over  to  me  by  different  story-telling  gossips ;  and  it  had,  in 
its  structure  and  arrangements,  the  evident  impress  of  days 
nevermore  to  be  reproduced  in  New  England.  Large  and 
lofty  apartments,  some  of  them  still  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
some  adorned  with  arches  and  columns,  were  closed  in  from 
air  and  light  by  strong  shutters,  although  a  dusky  glimmer 
came  through  the  heart-shaped  holes  cut  in  them.  Some  of 
these  apartments  were  quite  dismantled  and  bare.  In  others 
the  furniture  was  piled  together  in  confusion,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  removal.  One  or  two  chambers  were  still  thoroughly 
furnished,  and  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  at  some  recent 
period  occupied  ;  for  there  were  mattresses  and  pillows  and 
piles  of  bedclothing  on  the  great,  stately  bedsteads. 

"  We  might  sleep  in  one  of  these  rooms,"  said  Harry. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  said  the  child,  clinging  to  him  ;  "  I  should 
be  afraid.  That  great,  dreadful-looking,  dark  bed  !  And 
who  knows  what  might  be  behind  the  curtains !  Let  me 
sleep  in  the  bright  little  room,  where  we  can  see  all  around 
us.  I  should  be  afraid  that  lady  in  the  closet  would  walk 
about  these  rooms  in  the  night" 

"  Perhaps  she  did  once,"  said  Harry.  "  But  come,  let  us 
go  down.  The  wind  blows  and  howls  so  about  these  lone- 
some rooms,  it  makes  me  afraid." 

"  How  it  rumbles  down  the  chimneys  !"  said  Tina  ;  "and 
now  it  squeals  just  as  if  somebody  was  hurting  it  It  *s  a 
terrible  storm,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  it's  well  we  are  in  a  house  at  any  rate,"  said  Harry; 
"but  let's  go  down  and  bring  in  wood,  and  I '11  get  some 
apples  and  pears  off  the  trees  out  by  the  back  door." 

And  so  the  two  poor  little  swallows  chittered  as  they  built 
their  small  innocent  nest  in  the  deserted  house,  as  ignorant 
of  the  great  Before  and  After  as  if  they  had  had  wings  and 
feathers,  and  round,  bright  bird-eyes,  instead  of  curly,  golden 
heads.  Harry  brought  in  a  quantity  of  fruit  in  Tina's  little 
checked  apron,  and,  like  two  squirrels,  they  stored  it  under 
the  old  brocade  sofa. 

"  Now  ever  so  much  wood  in  the  hall  here,"  said  Tina, 
with  the  providence  of  a  little  housewife  ;  "  because  when 
the  dark  night  comes  we  shall  be  afraid  to  go  into  the  wood- 
house." 

Harry  felt  very  large  and  very  provident,  and  quite  like  a 
householder,  as  he  brought  armful  after  armful  and  laid  it 
outside  the  door,  while  Tina  arranged  some  apples  to  roast 
on  the  marble  hearth.  "  If  we  only  could  get  something  to 
cat  every  day,  we  might  live  here  always,"  she  said. 

And  so  that  evening,  when  the  night  shadows  came  down 
darkly  on  the  house,  though  the  storm  without  thundered 
and  beat  and  groaned  amid  the  branches  of  the  old  trees, 
and  rumbled  and  shook  the  chimneys  of  the  solitary  manor- 
house,  there  was  one  nook  that  presented  as  bright  and 
warm  a  picture  as  two  fair  child-faces^  with  a  background  of 
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Strange  antique  furniture  and  surroundings,  could  furnish. 
The  fire  had  burned  down  into  great  splendid  glowing  coals, 
in  which  the  children,  seated  before  it  on  the  tapestried 
hearth-rug,  saw  all  sorts  of  strange  faces.  Tina  had  insisted 
on  keeping  open  the  door  of  the  cabinet  where  the  beautiful 
lady  was,  because,  she  said,  she  must  be  lonesome  in  that 
dark  closet  by  herself. 

*^  I  wish  she  would  only  smile,''  she  said,  as  the  sharp 
spires  of  flame  from  a  new  stick  of  wood  which  she  had  just 
laid  on,  dancing  up,  made  the  face  seem  to  become  living 
and  tremulous  as  if  with  emotion.  "  See,  Hensel,  she  looks 
as  if  she  were  going  to  speak  to  us." 

And  hours  later  the  fire  still  burned  in  the  little  boudoir  ; 
but  the  two  pretty  child-faces  lay  cheek  to  cheek  in  the  wide 
motherly  arms  of  the  sofa,  and  the  shadowy  lady  seemed  to 
watch  over  them  silently  from  her  lonely  recess. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SAM  LAWSON'S  discoveries. 

fHE  evening  was  closing  in  sharp  and  frosty,  with 
a  lowering  of  wind  and  cloud  that  rendered  fire- 
light doubly  dear  and  welcome,  as  we  all  drew 
our  chairs  round  the  great,  glowing  fire  in  my 
grandmother's  kitchen.  I  had  my  little  block 
of  wood,  which  served  as  a  footstool,  far  in  the 
cavernous  depths  of  one  end  of  the  fireplace,  close 
by  Black  Caesar,  who  was  busy  making  me  a  popgun,  while 
my  grandmother  sat  at  the  other  end  in  her  rockingK:hair, 
rattling  her  knitting-needles.  Uncle  Fly  had  just  frisked  in, 
and  was  perched,  as  was  his  wont,  on  the  very  tip  of  his 
chair,  where  he  sat  fussily  warming  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
much  as  a  meditative  blue-bottle  performs  the  same  operation 
with  his  fore  feet. 

"  So,"  said  my  grandmother  to  my  grandfather,  in  reproach- 
ful tones, "  you  Ve  gone  and  shut  the  calf  up  from  its  mother." 
"  To  be  sure,**  said  my  grandfather ;  "  that  was  foreordained 
and  freely  predetermined." 

"Well,  I  say  it  *s  a  shame,"  sputtered  my  grandmother, — 
"poor  creturs  !" 
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It  was  a  part  of  the  fanning  ordinance,  when  the  calf  was 
fated  to  be  killed,  to  separate  it  for  a  day  from  its  mother,  a 
proceeding  which  never  failed  to  excite  the  indignation  of  xny 
grandmother,  which  she  expressed  always  with  as  mudi  life 
and  freshness  as  if  she  had  never  heard  of  such  a  matter 
before  in  her  life.  She  was  not,  to  be  sure,  precisely  aware 
what  was  to  be  done  about  it  ;  but  in  a  general  way  she  con- 
sidered calf-killing  as  an  abominable  cruelty,  and  the  parting 
of  calf  and  cow  for  a  day  beforehand  as  an  aggravation.  My 
grandfather  was  fond  of  meeting  her  with  a  sly  use  of  some 
of  the  Calvinistic  theological  terms  which  abounded  in  her 
'  fiivourite  writers.  The  most  considerate  of  husbands  often 
enjoy  any  quiet  method  of  giving  a  sly  tweak  to  some 
cherished  peculiarity  of  their  yokefellows  ;  and  there  was 
the  least  suggestion  of  a  smile  hovering  over  my  grandfather's 
fiice, — ^which  smile,  in  your  quiet  man,  means  two  things,— 
first,  that  he  is  going  to  have  nis  own  way  in  spite  of  all  you 
can  say,  and,  secondly,  that  he  is  quietly  amused  by  your 
opposition. 

"I  say  it's  a  shame,"  quoth  my  grandmother,  "and  I 
always  sn<ill.  Hear  that  poor  cow  low !  She  feels  as  bad 
as  I  should." 

**  Mother,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  in  an  impatient  tone, "  I  wonder 
that  you  can't  learn  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  must  What 
would  you  have  ?  We  must  have  fresh  meat  sometimes,  and 
you  eat  as  much  as  any  of  us." 

"  I  don't  care,  it 's  too  bad,"  said  my  grandmother,  "  and  I 
always  shall  think  so.  If  I  had  things  tny  way,  folks  shouldn't 
eat  creatures  at  all." 

"  You  'd  be  a  IJrahmin,"  said  my  grandfather. 

"  No,  I  shouldn't  be  a  Brahmin,  cither ;  but  I  know  an  old 
cow's  feelings,  and  I  wouldn't  torment  her  just  to  save  myself 
a  little  trouble." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Sam  Lawson,  who  came  in  with  a  long,  lugubrious  face,  and 
an  air  of  solemn,  mysterious  importance,  which  usually  was 
the  herald  of  some  communication. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  how  are  you  ?" 

**Middlin',  Deacon,"  said  Sam,  mournfully, — "onlymid- 
dlin'." 

"Sit  down^  sit  down/'  said  my  grandfather,  "and  tell  us 
the  news.** 
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"  Wal,  I  guess  I  wilL  How  kind  o'  revivin*  and  cheerful 
it  does  look  here,^  said  Sam,  seating  himself  in  his  usual 
attitude,  with  his  hands  over  the  fire.  "  Lordy  massy,  it 's 
so  different  to  our  house !  Hepsy  hain't  spoke  a  railly  decent 
word  to  me  since  the  general  trainin*.  You  know,  Deacon, 
Monday,  a  week  ago,  was  general  trainin*  day  over  to  Hop- 
kin  ton,  and  Hepsy,  she  was  set  in  the  idee  that  I  should  take 
her  and  the  young  uns  to  muster.  *  All  right,  Hepsy/  says 
I,  *ef  I  can  borrow  a  hoss.*  Wal,  I  walked  and  walked  clean 
up  to  Captain  Brown's  to  borrow  a  hoss,  and  I  couldn't  get 
none,  and  I  walked  clean  down  to  Bill  Peter's,  and  1  couldn't 
get  none.  Finally  Ned  Parker,  he  lent  me  his'n.  Wal,  to 
be  sure,  his  hoss  has  got  the  springhalt,  that  kind  o'  twitches 
up  the  waggin,  and  don't  look  so  genteel  as  some;  but,  lordy 
massy,  'twas  all  I  could  get.  But  Hepsy,  she  blamed  mc  all 
the  same.    And  then  she  was  at  me  'cause  she  hadn't  got  no 

f  loves.  Wal,  I  hadn't  no  gret  o'  change  in  my  pocket,  and 
wanted  to  keep  it  for  gingerbread  and  sich  for  the  young 
uns,  so  I  thought  I  'd  jest  borrow  a  pair  for  her,  and  say 
nothin' ;  and  I  went  over  and  asked  Mis'  Captain  Brown, 
and  over  to  Mis'  Dana's,  and  round  to  two  or  three  places  ; 
and  finally  Lady  Lothrop,  she^aid-she  ^6.  give  me  a  old  pair 
o'  hem.  And  I  brought  'em  to  Hepsy  ;  and  do  you  believe, 
she  throwed  'em  right  smack  in  my  face.  *  S'pose  I  'm  goin' 
to  wear  such  an  old  dirty  pair  as  that?'  says  she.  Wal, 
arter  all,  we  sot  out,  and  Hepsy,  she  got  clear  beat  out ;  and 
when  Hepsy  does  get  beat  out  she  has  spells,  and  she  goes 
on  awful,  and  they  last  day  arter  day.  Heps/s  spells  is  jest 
like  these  'ere  north-east  storms, — they  never  do  really  clear 
off,  but  kind  o'  wear  out,  as  'twere, — and  this  'ere  seems  to 
be  about  one  of  her  longest.  She  was  at  me  this  momin' 
fust  thing  'fore  I  was  out  o'  bed,  cryin'  and  goin'  on,  and 
castin'  on  it  up  at  me  the  men  she  might  'a*  hed  if  she  hadn*t 
'a'  hed  me,  and  the  things  they'd  'a'  done  for  her,  jest  as  if  *t 
was  my  fault.  *  Lordy  massy,  Hepsy!'  says  I,  *  I  ain't  t* 
blame.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  hed  'a  hed  any  on  'em 
you  'd  ruther.'  You  see  I  wa'  n't  meanin'  no  'fence,  you  know, 
but  just  a  bein'  kind  o'  sympathisin'  like,  and  she  flew  at  me 
*t  oncet.  Massy  to  us  I  why,  you'd  'a'  thought  all  them  old 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  sinners  biled  down  wa'n't  nothin'  to 
me.  She  did  talk  ridiculous.  I  tried  to  reason  with  her. 
Says  I,  *  Hepsy,  see  here  now.    Here  you  be  in  a  good  bed, 
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in  your  own  house,  and  your  kindlin  *s  all  split  to  make  your 
fire, — and  I  split  every  one  on  'em  after  twelve  o'clock  last 
night, — and  you  a  goin'  on  at  this  'ere  rate.  Hepsy/  says  I, 
*it's  awfuL'  But,  lordy  massy,  how  that  'ere  woman  can 
talk !  She  begun  agin,  and  I  couldn't  get  in  a  word  edge- 
ways, nor  crossways,  nor  noways  ;  and  so  I  jest  got  up  and 
went  round  to  the  tavern,  and  there  I  met  Bill  Moss  and 

ffake  Marshall,  and  we  had  some  crackers  and  cheese  and  a 
ittle  suthin'  hot  with  it,  and  it  kind  o'  'curred  to  me,  as 
Hepsy  was  in  one  o'  her  spells,  it  would  be  a  good  time  to 
go  Kind  o'  Indianing  round  the  country  a  spell  till  she  kind 
o'  come  to,  ye  know.  And  so  I  thought  I  'd  jest  go  t'  other 
side  o'  Hopkinton  and  see  Granny  Walkers, — her  that  was 
housekeeper  to  Lady  Frankland,  ye  know, — and  see  if  I 
couldn't  rake  out  the  pertickelars  of  that  'ere  Dench  house. 
That  'ere  house  has  been  a  lyin'  on  my  mind  considerable, 
along  back." 

My  ears  began  to  prick  up  with  great  liveliness  and  ani- 
mation at  this  sound  ;  and,  deserting  Caesar,  I  went  over 
and  stood  by  Sam,  and  surveyed  him  with  fixed  attention, 
wondering  in  the  meantime  how  a  house  could  lie  on  his 
mind. 

"  Well,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  what  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Wal,  I  didn't  get  over  to  her  house  ;  but  when  I  'd  walked 
a  pretty  good  piece  I  came  across  Widdah  Peter's  son,  Sol 
Peters, — you  knew  him,  Mis*  Badger,  he  lives  over  in  Need- 
more  with  a  great  spankin'  old  gal  they  call  Miss  Asphyxy 
Smith.  You've  heard  of  Miss  Sphyxy  Smith,  han't  you. 
Mis'  Badger." 

"  Certamly  I  have,"  said  my  grandmother. 

"  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith  is  a  smart  industrious  woman," 
said  Aunt  Lois  ;  "  it  isn't  worth  while  to  talk  so  about  her. 
The  world  would  be  better  off,"  she  continued,  eyeing  Sam 
with  an  air  of  didactic  severity,  "  if  there  were  more 
people  in  it  that  keep  to  their  own  business,  like  Miss 
Sphyxy." 

"  Wal,  spuz  so,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  with  an  innocent  and 
virtuous  droop,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  recognising  the 
hint ;  "  but  now,  you  see,  1  'm  coming  to  a  pint.  Sol,  he 
asked  me  if  anybody  over  to  Oldtown  had  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  a  couple  of  children  that  had  run  away  froni 
Needmore.    There  was  a  boy  and  a  gal  about  nine  or 
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ten  or  under,  that  had  been  put  out  by  the  parish.  The 
boy  was  livin'  with  Old  Crab  Smith,  and  the  gal  with  Miss 
Sphyxy." 

"  Well,  I  pity  the  child  that  Miss  Sph)'xy  Smith  has  taken 
to  bring  up,  I  must  say,"  said  my  grandmother.  "  What 
business  have  old  maids  a-taking  children  to  bring  up,  I 
want  to  know  ?  Why,  it  isn't  every  hen  that 's  fit  to  bring 
up  chickens.     How  came  the  children  there,  anyway  ?*' 

"  Wal,  you  see,  there  came  a  woman  along  to  Crab  Smith's 
with  these  'ere  children.  Sol  says  they  're  real  putty  children, 
— putty-behaved  as  ever  he  see.  The  woman,  she  was  took 
down  and  died  there.  And  so  Old  Crab,  he  took  the  boy  ; 
and  Miss  Sphyxy,  she  took  the  goL" 

"Too  bad!"  said  my  grandmother ;  "poor  motherless 
babes,  and  nobody  but  Crab  and  Sphyxy  Smith  to  do  for 
'em !    Somebody  ought  to  see  about  it." 

"Wal,  ye  see,  Sol,  he  said  that  Miss  Sphyxy  was  as  hard 
as  a  grindstone  on  this  gal,  and  they  kep'  the  boy  and  gal 
apart,  and  wouldn't  let  'em  see  or  speak  to  each  other  ;  and 
Sol  says  he  never  did  pity  any  poor,  lonesome  little  critter  as 
he  did  that  'ere  little  gaL  She  used  to  lie  a-bed  nights,  and 
sob  and  cry  fit  to  break  her  little  heart." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  and  talk  to  that  woman  ! "  said  my 
grandmother,  vengefully.  "  I  wonder  folks  can  be  so  mean  ! 
I  wonder  what  such  folks  think  of  themselves,  and  where 
they  expect  to  go  to  ! " 

"  Wad,  you  see," continued  Sam,  "  the  young 'un  was  spicy; 
and  when  Miss  Sphyxy  was  down  on  her  too  hard,  the  child, 
she  fit  her, — you  know  a  rat  11  bite,  a  hen  will  peck,  and  a 
worm  will  turn, — and  finally  it  come  to  a  fight  between  *em ; 
and  Miss  Sphyxy,  she  gin  her  an  awful  whippin'.  *  Lordy 
massy,  Sol,'  says  I,  when  Sol  was  a-tellin'  me,  *  you  needn't 
say  nothin'  about  it  That  'ere  gal 's  got  arms  like  a  wind- 
mill ;  she 's  a  regular  brown  thrasher,  she  is,  only  she  ain't 
got  no  music  in  her ;  and  ef  she  undertook  to  thrash  me, 
she  'd  make  out* " 

"  Well,  what  became  of  the  children  ? "  said  my  g^nd- 
mother. 

"  Wal,  you  see,  they  run  off  together ;  fact  is,  Sol  says  he 
helped  'em  off,  and  told  'em  to  come  over  to  Oldtown.  He 
sayis  he  told  'em  to  inquire  for  Deacon  Badger's." 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  severely.    "  Every  man, 
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woman,  and  child  that  wants  taking  care  of  is  sent  straight 
to  our  bouse." 

''And  good  reason  they  should,  Lois,**  said  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  wide  awake.  **  I  declare,  people  ought  to 
be  out  looking  for  them.  'Liakim,  you  are  always  flying 
about ;  why  don't  you  look  *em  up  ?** 

Unde  Fly  jumped  up  with  alacrity.  ''To  be  sure,  they 
ought  to  be  looked  after,*'  he  said,  running  to  the  window. 
"Thev  ought  to  be  looked  after  right  off;  they  must  be 
attenacd  ta"  And  Uncle  Fly  seemed  to  have  an  indefinite 
intention  of  pitching  straight  through  the  window  in  pursuit 

Sam  Lawson  eyed  him  with  a  serene  gravity.  He  felt  the 
importance  of  being  possessed  of  all  the  information  the 
subject  in  question  admitted  of,  which  he  was  determined  to 
develop  in  an  easy  and  leisurely  manner,  without  any  undue 
hurry  or  heat.  "  Mr  Shcril,"  he  said,  "  Uie  fust  thing  you  11 
hev  to  find  out  is  where  they  be.  It's  no  use  tearin'  round 
gen'Uy.    Where  be  they  ? — that 's  the  question." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  Uncle  Fly.  "  Well,  what 
you  got  to  say  about  that  ?  '* 

'*  Wal,  you  jest  set  down  now,  and  be  kind  o'  composed. 
I  'm  a-comin'  to  that  'ere  pint  in  time,"  said  Sam.  "  That 
'ere  *s  jest  what  I  says  to  Sol.  *  Sol,'  says  I,  *  where  be  they?' 
And  Sol,  he  says  to  me,  *  I  dunno.  They  might  'a'  gone 
with  the  Indians,'  says  Sol, '  or  they  might  'a'  got  lost  in  the 
•  Oldtown  woods ; '  and  jest  as  we  was  a-talkin',  we  see  old 
Obscue  a-comin'  along.  He  was  out  on  a  tramp  over  to 
Hopkinton,  Obscue  was,  and  we  asked  him  about  'cm.  Wal, 
Obscue,  he  says  that  a  gal  and  boy  like  what  we  talked  of 
had  slep'  in  his  wife's  hut  not  long  sence.  You  know  Obscue's 
wife  ;  she  makes  baskets,  and  goes  round  scllin'  on  'em.  I 
couldn't  fairly  get  out  o'  Obscue  what  day  't  was,  nor  which 
way  they  went  arter ;  but  it  was  clear  that  them  was  the 
ones." 

"  Then,"  said  Uncle  Fly,  **  they  must  be  somewhere.  They 
may  have  lost  their  way  in  the  Oldtown  woods,  and  wandered 
up  and  down.  There  ought  to  be  a  party  started  out  to  look 
for  'cm  to-morrow  morning." 

"Now  look  here,  Mr  Shcril,"  said  Sam,  "I  think  we'd 
better  kind  o'  concentrate  our  idees  on  some  one  pint  afore 
we  start  out,  and  I  'U  tell  you  what  I  'm  a-thinkin'  of.  You 
know  I  was  a  tellin'  you  that  I  'd  seen  smoke  coming  out  o' 
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the  chimbley  of  the  Dench  house.  Now  I  jest  thought  them 
poor  little  robins  might  have  jest  got  in  there.  You  know 
It  stormed  like  vengeance  last  week,  and  the  little  critters 
might  have  took  shelter  m  that  'ere  lonesome  old  house." 

"  Poor  babes  !"  said  my  grandmother.  "  Xiakim,  you  go 
up  there  and  see.* 

"  Well,  I  tell  you,"  said  Uncle  Eliakim,  "  I  '11  be  up  bright 
and  early  with  my  old  horse  and  waggon,  and  go  over  to  the 
Dench  house  and  see  about  it." 

"  Wal,  now,"  said  Sam,  "  if  you  wouldn't  mind,  I  '11  just 
ride  over  with  you.  I  wanted  to  kind  o*  go  over  that  'ere 
house.    I  Ve  had  it  on  my  mind  a  good  while." 

"  Is  that  the  haunted  house  ?"  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Wal,  it 's  the  one  they  call  haunted,  but  'taint  best  to  be 
'fraid  of  nothin',"  said  Sam,  surveying  me  paternally,  and 
winking  very  obviously  with  one  eye  at  Uncle  Eliakim:  quite 
forgetting  the  long  roll  of  terrible  suggestions  he  had  made 
on  the  same  subject  a  few  evenings  before. 

"  But  you  told  about  the  man  in  a  long  red  cloak,  and  the 
boy  they  threw  in  a  well,  and  a  woman  in  white." 

"Lordy  massy!  what  ears  young  ones  has  1"  said  Sam, 
throwing  up  his  hands  pathetically.  "  I  never  thought  as 
you  was  round,  Horace  ;  but  you  mustn't  nevermind  nothin' 
about  it.    There  ain't  really  no  such  things  as  ghosts." 

"  I  want  to  go  over  and  see  the  house,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  well,  you  shall,"  said  Uncle  Fly  ;  "  but  you  must 
wake  up  bright  and  early.     I  shall  be  off  by  six  o'clock." 

"  Well,  now,  mother,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  I  just  want  to 
know  if  you  are  going  to  make  our  house  an  asylum  for  all 
the  trampers  and  all  the  stray  children  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes  ?  Have  we  got  to  keep  these  children,  or  are  we 
going  to  send  'em  back  where  they  belong  ?" 

"  Send  'em  back  to  Old  Crab  Smith  and  Miss  Sphyxy  ?** 
said  my  grandmother.     "  I  'd  like  to  see  myself  doing  that" 

"  Well,  then,  are  we  going  to  maintain  'em  ?"  said  Aunt 
Lois;  "because  I  want  to  know  definitely  what  this  is 
coming  to." 

"  We  11  see,"  said  my  grandmother.  "  It 's  our  business 
to  do  good  as  we  have  opportunity.  We  mustn't  reap  the 
corners  of  our  fields,  nor  beat  off  all  our  olive  berries,  but 
leave  'em  for  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  Scrip- 
ture says." 
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**  Well,  I  guess  ouf  olive-berries  are  pretty  well  beaten  off 
now,  and  our  fields  reaped,  comers  and  all,  said  Lois ;  ''and 
I  don't  see  why  we  needs  must  intermeddle  with  children 
that  the  selectmen  in  Needmore  have  put  out" 

Now  Aunt  Lois  was  a  first-rate  belligerent  power  in  our 
fomily  circle,  and  in  many  cases  carried  all  before  her  ;  but 
my  grandmother  always  bore  her  down  on  questions  like 
these,  and  it  was  agreed,  fum,  con.,  that  the  expedition  to 
look  up  the  wanderers  should  take  place  the  next  morning. 

The  matter  being  thus  arranged,  Sam  settled  back  with  a 
jocular  freedom  of  manner,  surveying  the  fire,  and  flopping 
his  hands  over  it,  smiling  to  himself  in  a  manner  that  made 
it  evident  that  he  had  a  further  reserve  of  something  on  his 
mind  to  communicate.  *'  This  'ere  Miss  Sphyxy  Smith's  a 
rich  old  gal,  and  'mazin'  smart  to  work,''  he  began.  "  Tell 
you,  she  holds  all  she  gets.  Old  Sol,  he  told  me  a  story 
'bout  her  that  was  a  pretty  good  un." 

**  What  was  it  ?"  said  my  grandmother. 

"  Wal,  ye  see,  you  'member  old  Parson  Jeduthun  Kendall, 
that  lives  up  in  Stonytown  :  he  lost  his  wife  a  year  ago 
last  Thanksgiving,  and  he  thought  't  was  about  time  he 
bed  another ;  so  he  comes  down  and  consults  our  Parson 
Lothrop.  Says  he,  "  I  want  a  good,  smart,  neat,  economical 
woman,  with  a  good  property.  I  don't  care  nothin'  about 
her  bein'  handsome.  In  fact,  I  ain't  particular  about  any* 
thing  else,'  says  he.  *  Wal,  Parson  Lothrop,'  says  he,  *  I  think, 
if  that 's  the  case,  I  know  jest  the  woman  to  suit  ye.  She 
owns  a  clear,  handsome  property,  and  she 's  neat  and  econo- 
mical ;  but  she 's  no  beauty.'  *  O,  beauty  is  nothin*  to  me,' 
says  Parson  Kendall ;  and  so  he  took  the  direction.  Wal, 
one  day  he  hitched  up  his  old  one-horse  shay,  and  kind  o' 
brushed  up,  and  started  off  a-courtin'.  Wal,  the  parson  he 
come  to  the  house,  and  he  was  tickled  to  pieces  with  the 
looks  o'  things  outside,  'cause  the  house  is  all  well  shingled 
and  painted,  and  there  ain't  a  picket  loose  nor  a  nail  wantin' 
nowhere.  *This  'ere's  the  woman  for  me,'  says  Parson 
Kendall  So  he  goes  up  and  raps  hard  on  the  front  door 
with  his  whip-handle.  Wal,  you  see,  Miss  Sphyxy,  she  was 
just  goin'  out  to  help  get  in  her  hay.  She  had  on  a  pair  o' 
clompin'  cowhide  boots,  and  a  pitchfork  in  her  hand,  just 
goin'  out,  when  she  heard  the  rap.  So  she  come  jest  as  she 
was  to  the  front  door.    Now  you  know  Parson  Kendall's  a 
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little  midget  of  a  man  ;  but  he  stood  there  on  the  step  kind 
o*  smilin'  and  genteel,  lickin'  his  lips  and  lookin*  so  agreeable. 
Wal,  the  front  door  kind  o'  stuck, — front  doors  gen'ally  do, 
ye  know,  'cause  they  ain't  opened  very  often,— and  Miss 
Sphyxy,  she  had  to  pull  and  haul  and  put  to  all  her  strength, 
and  finally  it  come  open  with  a  bang,  and  she  'peared  to 
the  parson,  pitchfork  and  all,  sort  o'  frowning  like. 

**  *  What  do  you  want  ? '  says  she ;  for  you  see  Miss  Sphyxy 
ain't  noways  tender  to  the  men. 

"*  I  want  to  see  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith,'  says  he,  very  civil, 
thinking  she  was  the  hired  gal. 

"*/'m  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith,' says  she.  *  What  do  you 
want  o'  me  ? ' 

"  Parson  Kendall,  he  jest  took  one  good  look  on  her,  from 
top  to  toe.  *  Nothing  says  he,  and  turned  right  round  and 
went  down  the  steps  like  lightnin*. 

"  The  way  she  banged  that  'ere  door,  Sol  said,  was  lively. 
He  jumped  into  his  shay,  and  I  tell  you  his  old  hoss  was 
waked  up  for  once.  The  way  that  'ere  old  shay  spun  and 
bounced  was  a  sight.  And  when  he  come  to  Oldtown, 
Parson  Lothrop  was  walkin'  out  in  his  wig  and  cocked  hat 
and  ruffles,  as  serene  as  a  pictur*,  and  he  too  off  his  hat  to 
him  as  handsome  as  a  gentleman  could ;  but  Parson  Kendall, 
he  driv'  right  by  and  never  bowed.  He  was  awful  riled,  Parson 
Kendall  was ;  but  he  couldn't  say  nothin*,  'cause  he'd  got  all 
he  asked  for.  But  the  story  got  out,  and  Sol  and  the  men 
heard  it,  and  you  'd  a  thought  they'd  never  be  done  laughin' 
about  it.  Sol  says,  if  he  was  to  be  hung  for  it  the  next 
minute,  he  never  can  help  laughin'  when  he  thinks  how  kind 
o'  scared  little  Parson  Kendall  looked  when  Miss  Asphyxia 
'peared  to  him  on  the  doorstep." 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  Uncle  Eliakim,  "  if  we  are  going 
to  the  Dench  house  to-morrow  morning,  you  must  all  be  up 
early,  for  I  mean  to  be  off  by  daylight ;  and  we  'd  better  all 
go  to  bed."  With  which  remark  he  fluttered  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

"  *  Lialdm  '11  be  along  here  by  ten  o^clock  to-morrow,"  said 
my  grandfather,  quietly.  "I  don't  suppose  he's  promised 
more  than  forty  people  to  do  something  for  them  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  and  the  linch-pins  of  the  waggon 
are  probably  lost,  and  the  tire  of  the  wheels  sprung ;  but 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

■VjSj^  THE  VISIT  TO  THE  HAUNTED  HOUSt 

\r  IMIiS^  Story  now  approaches  a  point  in  which  I  am 
^HhB     soon  to  meet  and  begin  to  feel  the  force  of  a 
rvHSSfl     train  of  circumstances  which  ruled  and  shaped 
■^y  5^a?     my  whole  life.    That  I  had  been  hitherto  a 
"^^JJv^       tomewfaat  exceptional  child  may  perhaps  have 
fi.  I         been  made  app:irent  in  the  incidents  I  have 
'  narrated.     1  was  not,  in  fact,  in  the  least  like 

what  an  average  healthy  boy  ought  to  be.  My  brother  Bill 
was  exactly  that,  and  nothing  more.  He  was  a  good,  grow- 
ing, well-limbed,  comfortably-disposed  animal,  reasonably 
docile,  and  capable,  under  fair  government,  of  being  made 
to  go  exactly  in  any  paths  his  ciders  chose  to  mark  out  for 

It  had  been  settled,  the  night  after  my  father's  funeral, 
that  my  Uncle  Jacob  was  to  have  him  for  a  farm-boy,  to 
work  in  the  summer  on  the  farm,  and  to  pick  up  hii  educa- 
tion as  he  might  at  the  district  school  in  the  winter  season ; 
and  thus  my  mother  was  relieved  of  the  burden  of  his  support, 
and  Aunt  Lois  of  his  superfluous  activity  in  our'nome 
depanmcHL  To  me  the  loss  was  a  small  one  ;  for  except  a 
very  slight  sympathy  of  souls  in  the  matter  of  lish-hoolu  and 
popguns,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  feeling  that  we  had  in 
common.  1  had  a  perfect  passion  for  books,  and  he  had  a 
solid  and  well-pronounced  horror  of  them,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  nature  of  a  growing  boy.  1  could  read,  as  by 
a  kind  of  preternatural  instinct,  as  soon  as  I  could  walk  ; 
and  reading  was  with  me  at  ten  ye.irs  a  devouring  piassion. 
No  matter  what  the  hook  was  that  was  left  in  my  vicinity, 
1  read  it  as  by  an  irresistible  fascination.  To  be  sure,  I 
preferred  stories,  history,  and  lively  narrative,  where  such 
material  was  to  be  had  ;  but  the  passion  for  reading  was 
like  hunger,— it  must  be  fed,  and,  in  the  abser.ce  of  palatable 
food,  preyed  upon  what  it  could  find.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  iheologicai  tracts,  treatises  on  agriculture,  old  sermons. 
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—anything,  in  short,  that  could  be  raked  out  of  the  barrels 
and  boxes  in  my  grandfather^s  garret, — would  hold  me 
absorbed  in  some  shady  nook  of  the  house  when  I  ought  to 
have  been  out  playing  as  a  proper  boy  should.  I  did  not, 
of  course,  understand  the  half  of  what  I  read,  and  miscalled 
the  words  to  myself  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  laughable 
had  anybody  heard  me ;  but  the  strange,  unknown  sounds 
stimulated  vag^e  and  dreamy  images  in  my  mind,  which 
were  continually  seething,  changing,  and  interweaving,  like 
fog-wreaths  by  moonlight,  and  formed  phantasmagoria  in 
which  I  took  a  quaint  and  solemn  delight. 

But  there  was  one  peculiarity  of  my  childhood  which  I 
have  hesitated  with  an  odd  sort  of  reluctance  to  speak  of, 
and  yet  which  so  powerfully  influenced  and  determmed  my 
life,  and  that  of  all  with  whom  I  was  connected,  that  it  must 
find  some  place  here.  I  was,  as  I  said,  dreamy  and  imagi- 
native, with  a  mind  full  of  vague  yearnings.  But  beside 
that,  through  an  extreme  delicacy  of  nervous  organisation, 
my  childish  steps  were  surrounded  by  a  species  of  vision  or 
apparition'  so  clear  and  distinct  that  I  often  found  great 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  forms  of  real  life  and 
these  shifting  shapes,  that  had  every  appearance  of  reality, 
except  that  they  dissolved  at  the  touch.  All  my  favourite 
haunts  had  their  particular  shapes  and  forms,  which  it 
afforded  me  infinite  amusement  to  watch  in  their  varying 
movements. 

Particularly  at  night,  after  I  had  gone  to  bed  and  the 
candle  was  removed  from  my  room,  the  whole  atmosphere 
around  my  bed  seemed  like  that  which  Raphael  has 
shadowed  forth  around  his  Madonna  San  Sisto, — a  palpi- 
tating crowd  of  faces  and  forms  changing  in  dim  and  gliding 
quietude.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  any  personsd 
experience  similar  to  mine  suggested  to  the  artist  this  living 
background  to  his  picture.  For  the  most  part,  these  phan- 
tasms were  agreeable  to  me,  and  filled  me  with  a  dreamy 
delight.  Sometimes  distinct  scenes  or  visions  would  rise 
before  my  mind,  in  which  I  seemed  to  look  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  house,  and  to  see  things  passing  wherein  were 
several  actors.  I  remember  one  of  these,  which  I  saw  very 
often,  representing  a  venerable  old  white-headed  man  playing 
on  a  violin.  He  was  always  accompanied  by  a  tall,  majestic 
woman,  dressed  in  a  strange,  outlandish  costume,  in  which 
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I  particularly  remarked  a  high  fur  cap  of  a  peculiar  form. 
As  he  played,  the  woman  appeared  to  move  in  time  to  the 
music.  Another  scene  which  frequently  presented  itself  to 
my  eyes  was  that  of  a  green  meadow  by  the  side  of  a  lake  of 
very  calm  water.  From  a  grove  on  one  side  of  the  lake 
would  issue  a  miniature  form  of  a  woman  clothed  in  white, 
with  a  wide  golden  girdle  around  her  waist,  and  long,  black 
hair  hanging  down  to  her  middle,  which  she  constantly 
smoothed  down  with  both  her  hands,  with  a  gentle,  rhyth- 
mical movement,  as  she  approached  mc.  At  a  certain  point 
of  approach,  she  always  turned  her  back,  and  began  a  rapid 
retreat  into  the  grove ;  and  invariably  as  she  turned  there 
appeared  behind  her  the  image  of  a  little  misshapen  dwarf, 
who  pattered  after  her  with  ridiculous  movements  which 
always  made  me  laugh.  Night  after  night,  during  a  certain 
year  of  my  life,  this  pantomine  never  failed  to  follow  the 
extinguishment  of  the  candle,  and  it  was  to  me  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight.  One  thing  was  peculiar  about  these  forms, 
*-they  appeared  to  cause  a  vibration  of  the  great  central 
nerves  of  the  body,  as  when  a  harp  string  is  struck.  So  I 
could  feel  in  myself  the  jar  of  the  dwarfs  pattering  feet,  the 
soft,  rhythmic  movement  of  the  little  woman  stroking  down 
her  long  hair,  the  vibrations  of  the  violin,  and  the  steps  of 
the  oriental  woman.  Nobody  knew  of  this  still  and  hidden 
world  of  pleasure  which  was  thus  nightly  open  to  me.  My 
mother  used  often  to  wonder,  when,  hours  after  she  put  me 
to  bed,  she  would  find  me  lying  perfectly  quiet,  with  my  eyes 
widely  and  calmly  open.  Once  or  twice  I  undertook  to  tell 
her  what  I  saw,  but  was  hushed  up  with,  "  Nonsense,  child  ! 
there  hasn't  been  anybody  in  the  room ;  you  shouldn't  talk 
so." 

The  one  thing  that  was  held  above  all  things  sacred  and 
inviolable  in  a  child's  education  in  those  old  Puritan  days 
was  to  form  habits  of  truth.  Every  statement  received  an 
immediate  and  unceremonious  sifting,  and  anything  that 
looked  in  the  least  like  a  departure  from  actual  verity  was 
met  with  prompt  and  stringent  discouragement.  When  my 
mother  repeated  before  Aunt  Lois  some  of  my  strange  say- 
ings, she  was  met  with  the  downright  declaration,  **That 
child  will  be  an  awful  liar,  Susy,  if  you  don't  keep  a  strict 
look-out  on  him.  Don't  you  let  him  tell  you  any  stories  like 
that* 
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So  I  early  learned  silence  ;  but  my  own  confidence  in  the 
reality  of  my  secondary  world  was  not  a  whit  diminished. 
Like  Galileo,  who  said,  "  It  does  move  nevertheless,  so  I, 
when  I  once  had  the  candle  out  at  night,  snapped  my  fingers 
mentally  at  Aunt  Lois,  and  enjoyed  my  vision. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  appearances  was  that  certain  of 
them  seemed  like  a  sort  of  genii  lociy — shapes  belonging  to 
certain  places.  The  apparition  of  the  fairy  woman  with  the 
golden  girdle  only  appeared  in  a  certain  room  where  I  slept 
one  year,  and  which  had  across  one  of  its  corners  a  glass 
door  called  a  beaufet.  From  this  beaufct  the  vision  took  its 
rise,  and  when  my  parents  moved  to  another  house  it  never 
appeared  again. 

A  similar  event  in  my  shadow-world  had  marked  our 
coming  to  my  grandmother's  to  live.  The  old  violin-player 
and  his  wife  had  for  a  long  time  been  my  nightly  enter- 
tainers ;  but  the  first  night  after  we  were  established  in  the 
apartment  given  up  to  our  use  by  Aunt  Lois,  I  saw  them 
enter  as  they  usually  did,  seeming  to  come  right  through  the 
wall  of  the  room.  They,  however,  surveyed  the  apartment 
with  a  sort  of  confused,  discontented  movement,  and  seemed 
lO  talk  to  each  other  with  their  backs  to  me  ;  finally  I  heard 
the  old  woman  say,  "  We  can*t  stay  here,**  and  immediately 
I  saw  them  passing  through  the  wall  of  the  house.  I  saw 
after  them  as  clearly  as  if  the  wall  had  dissolved  and  given 
my  eyes  the  vision  of  all  out  of  doors.  They  went  to  my 
grandfather's  wood-pile  and  look  irresolutely  round  ;  finally 
they  mounted  on  the  pile,  and  seemed  to  sink  gradually 
through  it  and  disappear,  and  I  never  saw  them  after- 
wards. 

But  another  of  the  companions  of  my  solitude  was  more 
constant  to  me.  This  was  the  form  of  a  young  boy  of  about 
my  own  age,  who  for  a  year  past  had  frequently  come  to  me 
at  night,  and  seemed  to  look  lovingly  upon  me,  and  with 
whom  I  used  to  have  a  sort  of  social  communion,  without 
words,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  me  far  more  perfect 
than  human  language.  I  thought  to  him,  and  in  return  I 
received  silent  demonstrations  of  sympathy  and  fellowship 
from  him.  I  called  him  Harvey,  and  used,  as  I  lay  looking 
in  his  face,  mentally  to  tell  him  many  things  about  the  books 
I  read,  the  games  I  played,  and  the  childish  joys  and  griefs 
I  had ;  and  in  return  he  seemed  to  express  afiection  and 
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s>Tnpathy  by  a  strange  communication,  as  lovers  sometimes 
talk  to  each  other  by  distant  glances. 

Attendant  on  all  these  exceptional  experiences,  perhaps 
resulting  from  them,  was  a  peculiar  manner  of  viewing  the 
human  beings  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  It  is  common 
now-a-days  to  speak  of  the  sphere  or  emanation  that  sur- 
rounds a  person.  To  my  childish  mind  there  was  a  vivid 
perception  of  something  of  this  nature  with  regard  to  every 
one  whom  I  approached.  There  were  people  for  whom  I 
had  a  violent  and  instinctive  aversion,  whose  presence  in  the 
room  gave  me  a  pain  so  positive  that  it  seemed  almost 
physical,  and  others,  again,  to  whom  I  was  strongly  attracted, 
and  whose  presence  near  me  filled  me  with  agreeable  sen- 
sations, of  which  I  could  give  no  very  definite  account  For 
this  reason,  I  suppose,  the  judgments  which  different  people 
formed  concerning  me  varied  extremely.  Miss  Mehitable, 
for  example,  by  whom  1  was  strongly  attracted,  thought  me 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  boys  ;  while  my  poor  Aunt  Lois 
was  certain  I  was  one  of  the  most  trying  children  that  ever 
were  bom. 

My  poor  mother !  I  surely  loved  her,  and  yet  her  deficient 
vital  force,  her  continual  sadness  and  discouragement,  acted 
on  my  nerves  as  a  constant  weight  and  distress,  against 
which  I  blindly  and  instinctively  struggled ;  while  Aunt 
Lois's  very  footstep  on  the  stair  seemed  to  rouse  every  nerve 
of  combativeness  m  my  little  body  into  a  state  of  bristling 
tension.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  about  six  or  seven 
years  old  I  had  the  scarlet-fever,  and  Aunt  Lois,  who  was  a 
most  rampant  and  energetic  sick-nurse,  undertook  to  watch 
with  me  ;  but  my  cries  and  resistance  were  so  terrible  that  I 
was  thought  to  be  going  deranged.  Finally  the  matter  was 
adjusted  by  Sam  Lawson's  offering  to  take  the  place,  upon 
which  I  became  perfectly  tranquil,  and  resigned  myself  into 
his  hands  with  the  gi'eatest  composure  and  decorum.  Sam 
was  to  me,  during  my  childhood,  a  guide,  philospher,  and 
friend.  The  lazy,  easy,  indefinite  atmosphere  of  being  that 
surrounded  him  was  to  me  like  the  haze  of  Indian  summer 
over  a  landscape,  and  I  delighted  to  bask  in  it.  Nothing 
about  him  was  any  more  fixed  than  the  wavering  shadows  of 
clouds  ;  he  was  a  boundless  world  of  narrative  and  dreamy 
suggestion,  tending  to  no  point  and  having  no  end,  and  in 
it  I  delighted.     Sam,  besides,  had  a  partiality  for  all  those 
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haunts  in  which  I  took  pleasure.  Near  our  house  was  the 
Oldtown  burying-ground,  where  reposed  the  bones  of  genera- 
tions of  Indian  sachems,  elders,  pastors,  and  teachers,  con* 
verted  from  the  wild  forests,  who,  Christianised  and  churched, 
died  in  the  faith,  and  were  gathered  into  Christian  burial. 
On  its  green  hillocks  I  loved  to  sit  and  watch  and  dream 
long  after  sundown  or  moonrise,  and  fancy  I  saw  bands  of 
wavering  shapes,  and  hope  that  some  one  out  of  the  crowd 
might  have  a  smile  of  recognition  or  a  spiritual  word  for 
me. 

My  mother  and  grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois  were  horror- 
stricken  by  such  propensities,  indicating  neither  more  nor  less 
than  indefinite  coughs  and  colds,  with  early  death  in  the  rear ; 
and  however  much  in  the  way  a  little  boy  always  seemed  in 
those  times  in  the  active  paths  of  his  elders,  yet  it  was  still 
esteemed  a  primary  duty  to  keep  him  in  the  world.  "  Horace, 
what  do  you  go  and  sit  in  the  graveyard  for?"  would  my 
grandmother  say.  "  I  should  think  you  'd  be  'fraid  something 
would  'pear  to  you." 

**  I  want  something  to  appear,  grandmother.** 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw !  no,  you  don't  What  do  you  want  to  be 
so  odd  for  ?    Don't  you  ever  say  such  things." 

Sam,  however,  was  willing  to  aid  and  abet  me  in  strolling 
and  lounging  anywhere  and  at  any  hour,  and  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  my  tales  of  what  I  saw,  and  had  in  his  capacious  wallet 
a  pendent  story  or  a  spiritual  precedent  for  anything  that  I 
could  mention. 

On  this  night,  after  he  had  left  me,  I  went  to  bed  with  my 
mind  full  of  the  haunted  house,  and  all  that  was  to  be  hoped 
or  feared  from  its  exploration.  Whether  this  was  the  cause 
or  not,  the  result  was  that  Harvey  appeared  nearer  and  more 
friendly  than  ever ;  and  he  held  by  his  hand  another  boy, 
whose  figure  appeared  to  me  like  a  faintly  discerned  form  in 
a  mist  Sometimes  the  mist  seemed  to  waver  and  part,  and 
I  caught  indistinct  glimpses  of  bright  yellow  curls  and  clear 
blue  eyes,  and  then  Harvey  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
When  he  began  to  disappear,  he  said  to  me,  **  Good-bye  ; " 
and  I  felt  an  inward  assurance  that  he  was  about  to  leave  me. 
I  said  my  "  Good-bye  "  aloud,  and  stretched  out  my  hands. 

"Why,  Horace,  Horace !"  said  my  mother,  waking  sud- 
denly at  the  sound  of  my  voice, — "  Horace,  wake  up ;  you  *ve 
been  dreaming." 
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I  Iiad  not  even  been  asleep,  but  I  did  not  tell  her  so,  and 
turning  over,  as  I  usually  did  when  the  curtain  fell  over  my 
dreamland,  I  was  soon  asleep.  I  was  wide  awake  with  the 
earliest  peep  of  dawn  the  next  morning,  and  had  finished 
dressing  myself  before  my  mother  awoke. 

Ours  was  an  early  household,  and  the  brisk  tap  of  Aunt 
Lois's  footsteps,  and  the  rattling  of  chairs  and  dishes  in  the 
kitchen,  showed  that  breakfast  was  in  active  preparation. 

My  grandfather's  prediction  with  regard  to  my  Uncle 
Eliakim  proved  only  too  correct.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
poor  man  lived  always  in  the  whirl  of  a  perfect  Maelstrom  of 
promises  and  engagements,  which  were  constantly  converging 
towards  every  hour  of  his  unoccupied  time.  His  old  waggon 
and  horse  both  felt  the  effects  of  such  incessant  activity,  and 
such  deficient  care  and  attention  as  were  consequent  uporvit, 
and  were  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Therefore 
it  was  that  the  next  morning  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  o'clock 
appeared,  and  no  Uncle  Eliakim. 

Sam  Lawson  had  for  more  than  two  hours  been  seated  in 
an  expectant  attitude  on  our  doorstep  ;  but  as  the  sun  shone 
warm,  and  he  had  a  large  mug  of  cider  between  his  hands, 
he  appeared  to  enjoy  his  mind  with  great  equanimity. 

Aunt  Lois  moved  about  the  house  with  an  air  and  manner 
of  sharp  contempt,  which  exhibited  itself  even  in  the  way  she 
did  her  household  tasks.  She  put  down  plates  as  if  she 
despised  them,  and  laid  sticks  of  wood  on  the  tire  with  defiant 
thumps,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  knew  some  things  that 
had  got  to  be  in  time  and  place  if  others  were  not ;  but  she 
spake  no  word. 

Aunt  Lois,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  was  a  good  Christian, 
and  held  it  her  duty  to  govern  her  tongue.  True,  she  said 
many  sharp  and  bitter  things;  but  nobody  but  herself  and 
her  God  knew  how  many  more  she  would  have  said,  had  she 
not  reined  herself  up  in  conscientious  silence.  But  never  was 
there  a  woman  whose  silence  could  express  more  contempt 
and  displeasure  than  hers.  You  could  feel  it  in  the  air  about 
you,  though  she  never  said  a  word.  You  could  feel  it  in  the 
rustle  of  her  dress,  in  the  tap  of  her  heels  over  the  floor,  in 
the  occasional  flash  of  her  sharp,  black  eye.  She  was  like  a 
thundercloud  whose  quiet  is  portentous,  and  from  which  you 
every  moment  expect  a  flash  or  an  explosion.  This  whole 
^norning's  excursion  was  contrary  to  her  mind  and  judgment, 
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-»an  ill-advised,  ill-judged,  shiftless  proceeding,  and  being 
entered  on  in  a  way  as  shiftless. 

"  What  time  do  you  suppose  it  is,  mother?"  she  at  last  said 
to  my  grandmother,  who  was  busy  in  her  buttery. 

"  Massy,  Lois  !  I  daren't  look,**  called  out  my  grandmother, 
who  was  apt  to  fall  behindhand  of  her  desires  in  the  amount 
of  work  she  could  bring  to  pass  of  a  morning.  "  I  don't  want 
to  know." 

"Well,  it 's  eleven  o'clock,"  said  Lois,  relentlessly,  "  and  no 
signs  of  Uncle  'Liakim  yet ;  and  there 's  Sam  Lawson,  I 
s'pose  he  *s  going  to  spend  the  day  on  our  doorstep." 

Sam  Lawson  looked  after  my  Aunt  Lois  as  she  went  out 
of  the  kitchen.  "  Lordy  massy,  Horace !  1  wouldn't  be  so 
kind  o'  unreconciled  as  she  is  all  the  time  for  nothin'.  Now 
/  might  get  into  a  fluster  'cause  /'m  kep'  a  waitin',  but  I 
don't  I  think  it 's  our  duty  to  be  willin  to  wait  quiet  till 
things  come  round ;  this  'ere 's  a  world  where  things  can't  be 
driv',  and  folks  musn't  set  their  heart  on  havin'  everything 
come  out  jes  so,  'cause  ef  they  do  they  '11  allers  be  in  a  stew, 
like  Hepsy  and  Miss  Lois  there.  Let  'em  jest  wait  quiet, 
and  things  allers  do  come  round  in  the  end  as  well  or  better  'n 
ef  you  worried." 

And  as  if  to  illustrate  and  justify  this  train  of  thought, 
Uncle  Eliakim's  waggon  at  this  moment  came  round  the 
comer  of  the  street,  driving  at  a  distracted  pace.  The  good 
man  came  with  such  headlong  speed  and  vivacity  that  his 
straw  hat  was  taken  off  by  the  breeze,  and  flew  far  behind 
him,  and  he  shot  up  to  our  door,  as  he  usually  did  to  that 
of  the  meeting-house,  as  if  he  were  going  to  drive  straight 
in. 

"  Lordy  massy,  Mr  Sheril !"  said  Sam,  "  don't  get  out ;  I  '11 
get  your  hat.  Horace,  you  jest  run  and  pick  it  up  ;  that 's  a 
good  boy." 

I  ran  accordingly,  but  my  uncle  had  sprung  out  as  lively 
as  an  autumn  grasshopper.  "  I  've  been  through  a  sea  of 
troubles  this  morning,"  he  said.  "  I  lent  my  waggin  to  Jake 
Mai  shall  yesterday  afternoon,  to  take  his  wife  a  ride.  I 
thought  if  Jake  was  a  mind  to  pay  the  poor  woman  any 
attention,  I  'd  help  ;  but  when  he  Drought  it  back  last  night, 
one  of  the  bolts  was  broken,  and  the  harness  gave  out  in  two 
places." 

"Want  to  know?''  said  Sam,  leisurely    examining    the 
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establishment  "  I  think  the  neighbours  ought  to  subscribe 
to  keep  up  your  team,  Mr  Sheril,  for  it  *s  free  to  the  hull  on 
cm* 

"  And  what  thanks  does  he  get  ?"  said  Aunt  Lois,  sharply; 
"  Well,  Uncle  'Liakim,  it  *s  almost  dinner-time." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  Lois.  But  there 's  been 
a  lot  o*  things  to  do  this  morning.  Just  as  I  got  the  waggin 
mended,  come  Aunt  Bathsheba  Sawin's  boy  and  put  me  in 
mind  that  I  promised  to  carry  her  com  to  grind  ;  and  I  had 
to  stop  and  take  that  round  to  mill ;  and  then  I  remembered 
the  pills  that  was  to  go  to  Hannah  Dexter'* 

"  I  dare  say,  and  forty  more  things  like  it,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

**  Well,  jump  in  now,''  said  Uncle  Fly  ;  "  we  *llbe  over  and 
back  in  no  time." 

"  You  may  as  well  put  it  off  till  after  dinner  now,"  said 
Aunt  Lois. 

"  Couldn't  stop  for  that,"  said  Uncle  'Liakim  ;  "my  after- 
noon is  all  full  now.  1  've  got  to  be  in  twenty  places  before 
night."  And  away  wc  rattled,  while  Aunt  Lois  stood  looking 
after  us  in  silent,  unutterable  contempt. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  stop  !  Whoa  !  whoa  !"  said  Uncle  'Liakim, 
drawing  suddenly  up.  "  There  's  that  plaster  for  Widdah 
Peters,  after  all.  I  wonder  if  Lois  wouldn't  just  run  up  with 
it."  By  this  time  he  had  turned  the  horse,  who  ran,  with  his 
usual  straightforward,  blind  directness,  in  a  right  line  against 
the  doorstep  again. 

"  Well,  what  now  ?"  said  Aunt  Lois,  appearing  at  the  door. 

"  \yhy,  Lois,  I  've  just  come  back  to  tell  you  1  forgot  I 
promised  to  carry  Widdah  Peters  that  plaster  for  lumbago  ; 
couldn't  you  just  find  time  to  run  up  there  with  it  ?" 

"  Well,  give  it  to  me,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  with  sharp  precision, 
and  an  air  of  desperate  patience. 

"  Yes,  yes,  1  will,"  said  Uncle  Fly,  standing  up  and  begin- 
ing  a  rapid  search  into  that  series  of  pockets  which  form  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  masculine  habiliments, — searching 
with  such  hurried  zeal  that  he  really  seemed  intent  on  tearing 
himself  to  pieces.  "  Here  't  is  !— no,  pshaw,  pshaw  !  that's 
my  handkerchief !    Oh,  here  !— pshaw,  pshaw  !    Why,  where 

is  it  ?    Didn't  1  put  it  in  ?— or  did  I Oh,  here  it  is  in  my 

vest-pocket ;  no,  though.  W^here  a  plague  ! "  and  Uncle 
Fly  sprang  from  the  waggon  and  began  his  usual  active 
round-and-round  chase  after  himself,  slapping  his  pockets, 
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now  before  and  now  behind,  and  whirling  like  a  dancing 
denris,  while  Aunt  Lois  stood  regarding  him  with  stony  com- 
posure. 

"  If  you  could  ever  think  where  anything  was,  before  you 
began  to  talk  about  it,  it  would  be  an  improvement,"  she 
said. 

"^  Well,  fact  is,"  said  Uncle  Eliakim,  "  now  I  think  of  it. 
Mis'  Sheril  made  me  change  my  coat  just  as  I  came  out,  and 
that 's  the  whole  on 't  You  just  run  up,  Lois,  and  tell  Misf 
Sheril  to  send  one  of  the  boys  down  to  Widdah  Peters's  with 
the  plaster  she  11  find  in  the  pocket, — right-hand  side.  Come 
now,  get  up." 

These  laist  words  were  addressed,  not  to  Aunt  Lois,  but  to 
the  horse,  who,  kept  in  rather  a  hungry  and  craving  state  by 
his  master's  hurrying  manner  of  life,  had  formed  the  habit 
of  sedulously  improving  every  spare  interval  in  catching  at 
a  mouthful  of  anything  to  eat,  and  had  been  accordingly 
busy  in  cropping  away  a  fringe  of  very  green  grass  that  was 
growing  up  by  the  kitchen  doorstep,  from  which  occupation 
he  was  remorselessly  twitched  up  and  started  on  an  impetu- 
ous canter. 

"  Wal,  now  I  hope  we  're  fairly  started,"  said  Sam  Lawson ; 
"  and,  Mr  Sheril,  you  may  as  well,  while  you  are  about  it, 
take  the  right  road  as  the  wrong  one,  'cause  that  'ere  saves 
time.  It  *s  pleasant  enough  anywhere,  to  be  sure,  to-day ; 
but  when  a  body's  goin'  to  a  place,  a  body  likes  to  get  there, 
as  it  were." 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  Uncle  Fly,  "  we  're  on  the  right 
road,  ain't  we  ?  " 

**  Wal,  so  fur  you  be ;  but  when  you  come  out  on  the 
plains,  you  must  take  the  fust  left-hand  road  that  drives 
through  the  woods,  and  you  may  jest  as  well  know  as  much 
aforehand." 

**  Much  obliged  to  you,"  said  my  uncle.  "  I  reely  hadn't 
thought  particularly  about  the  way." 

"  S'pose  not,"  said  Sam,  composedly ;  "  so  it 's  jest  as  well 
you  took  me  along.  Lordy  massy  !  there  ain't  a  road  nor  a 
cart-path  round  Oldtown  that  I  hain't  been  over,  time  and 
time  agin.  I  believe  I  could  get  through  any  on  'em  the 
darkest  night  that  ever  was  hatched.  Jake  Marshall  and  me 
has  been  Indianing  round  these  'ere  woods  more  times  'n 
you  could  count.     It's  kind  o'  pleasant,  a  nice  bright  day 
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like  this  'ere,  to  be  a  joggin'  along  in  the  woods.  Every* 
thing  so  sort  o*  still,  ye  know  ;  and  ye  hear  the  chestnuts  a 
droppin',  and  the  wa'nuts.  Jake  and  me,  last  fall,  went  up  by 
Widdah  Peters*s  one  day,  and  shuck  them  trees,  and  got 
nigh  about  a  good  bushel  o'  walnuts.  I  used  to  kind  o'  like 
to  crack  *em  for  the  young  'uns,  nights,  last  winter,  when 
Hepsy  'd  let  'em  sit  up.  Though  she 's  allers  for  drivin* 
on  em  all  off  to  bed,  and  makin'  it  kind  o'  solitary,  Hepsy 
is."  And  Sam  concluded  the  conjugal  allusion  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  into  the  grounds  of  the  Dench 
house?"  said  Uncle  Fly. 

"  Wal,  no,  not  reely ;  but  Take,  he  has  ;  and  ben  into  the 
house  too.  There  was  a  fellow  named  'Biah  Smith  that 
used  to  be  a  kind  o*  servant  to  the  next  family  that  come  in 
after  Lady  Frankland  went  out,  and  he  took  Jake  all  over  it 
once  when  there  wa'n*t  nobody  there.  'Biah,  he  said  that 
when  Sir  Harry  lived  there,  there  was  one  room  that  was 
always  kept  shet  up,  and  wa'n't  never  gone  into,  and  in  that 
'ere  room  there  was  the  long  red  cloak,  and  the  hat  and 
sword,  and  all  the  clothes  he  had  on  when  he  was  buried 
under  the  ruins  in  that  *cre  earthquake.  They  said  that 
every  year,  when  the  day  of  the  earthquake  come  round,  Sir 
Harry  used  to  spend  it  a  fastin'  and  prayin'  in  that 'ere  room, 
all  alone.  *Biah  says  that  he  had  talked  with  a  fellow  that 
was  one  of  Sir  Harry's  body-servants,  and  he  told  him  that 
Sir  Harry  used  to  come  out  o'  that  'ere  room  lookin  more  like 
a  ghost  than  a  live  man,  when  he'd  fasted  and  prayed  for 
twenty-four  hours  there.  Nobody  knows  what  might  have 
'pcared  to  him  there." 

1  wondered  much  in  my  own  quiet  way  at  this  story,  and 
marvelled  whether,  in  Sir  Harry's  long,  penitential  watchings, 
he  had  seen  the  air  of  the  room  all  tremulous  with  forms  and 
faces  such  as  glided  around  me  in  my  solitary  hours. 

**  Naow,  you  see,"  said  Sam  Lawson, "  when  the  earthquake 
come.  Sir  Harry,  he  was  a  driving  with  a  court  lady ;  and 
she,  poor  soul,  went  into  'tarnity  in  a  minit, — 'thout  a  minit 
to  prepare.  And  I  'spect  there  ain't  no  reason  to  s'pose  but 
what  she  was  a  poor,  mis'able  Roman  Catholic.  So  her 
prospects  couldn't  have  been  noways  encouragin'.  And  it 
must  have  borne  on  Sir  Harry's  mind  to  think  she  should  be 
took  and  he  spared,  when  he  was  a  cuttin'  up  just  in  the 
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way  he  was.  I  shouldn't  wonder  hut  she  should  'pear  to 
him.  You  know  they  say  there  is  a  woman  in  white  walks 
them  grounds,  and  *Biah,  he  says,  as  near  as  he  can  find 
out,  it  s  that  'ere  particular  chamber  as  she  allers  goes  to. 
'Biah  said  he  'd  seen  her  at  the  windows  a  wringin'  her 
hands  and  a  cryin'  fit  to  break  her  heart,  poor  soul.  Kind 
o'  makes  a  body  feel  bad,  'cause,  arter  all,  't  wan*t  her  fault 
she  was  born  a  Roman  Catholic, — now,  was  it  ?" 

The  peculiarity  of  my  own  mental  history  had  this  effect 
on  me  from  a  child,  that  it  wholly  took  away  from  me  all 
dread  of  the  supernatural  A  world  of  shadowy  forms  had 
always  been  as  much  a  part  of  my  short  earthly  experience 
as  the  more  solid  and  tangible  one  of  real  people.  I  had 
just  as  quiet  and  natural  a  feeling  about  one  as  the  other.  I 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  on  hearing  Sam's  story,  that  the 
form  of  the  white  lady  did  tenant  those  deserted  apartments ; 
and  so  far  from  feeling  any  chill  or  dread  in  the  idea,  I  felt 
only  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

Our  way  to  the  place  wound  through  miles  of  dense  forest. 
Sir  Harry  had  chosen  it,  as  a  retreat  from  the  prying  eyes 
and  slanderous  tongues  of  the  world,  in  a  region  of  wood- 
land solitude.  And  as  we  trotted  leisurely  under  the  bright 
scarlet  and  yellow  boughs  of  the  forest.  Uncle  Eliakim  and 
Sam  discoursed  of  the  traditions  of  the  place  we  were 
going  ta 

"  Who  was  it  bought  the  place  after  Lady  Frankland  went 
to  England  ?  '*  said  Uncle  Eliakim. 

"  Wal,  I  believe 't  was  let  a  spelL  There  was  some  French 
folks  hed  it  'long  through  the  war.  I  heerd  tell  that  they 
was  pretty  high  people.  I  never  could  quite  make  out  when 
they  went  off ;  there  was  a  good  many  stories  round  about 
it  I  didn't  clearly  make  out  how  't  was,  till  Dench  got  it. 
Dench,  you  know,  got  his  money  in  a  pretty  peculiar  way, 
ef  all  they  says 's  true." 

"  How 's  that  ?  "  said  my  uncle. 

"  Wal,  they  do  say  he  got  the  great  carbuncle  that  was  at 
the  bottom  of  Sepaug  River.  You  've  heard  about  the  great 
carbuncle,  I  s*pose?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  do  pray  tell  me  about  it,"  said  I,  interrupting 
with  fervour. 

"  Why,  didn't  you  never  hear  'bout  that  ?  want  to  know  ? 
Wal,  I  '11  tell  ye,  then.     I  know  all  'bout  it.    Jake  Marshall, 
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he  told  me  that  Dench  fust  told  him.  and  he  got  it  from  old 
Mother  Ketury,  ye  know, — a  xegular  old  heathen  Injun 
Ketuiy  is, — and  folks  do  go  so  fur  as  to  say  that  in  the  old 
times  Ketury  'd  V  ben  took  up  for  a  witch,  though  I  never 
see  no  harm  in  her  ways.  Ef  there  be  sperits,  and  we  all 
know  there  is,  what's  the  harm  o'  Ketury's  seeing  on  'em ?  * 

*^  Maybe  she  can't  help  seeing  them,**  suggested  I. 

**  Jes'  so,  jes*  so ;  that  'ere*s  what  I  telled  Jake  when  we's 
a  talkin'  it  over,  and  he  said  he  didn't  like  Dench's  havin'  so 
much  to  do  with  old  Ketury.  But  la !  old  Ketury  d^uld  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Injun,  cause  I  've  heard  her ;  though 
she  wouldn't  say  it  when  she  didn't  want  to  and  she  wotdd 
say  it  when  she  did, — jest  as  the  fit  took  her.  But  lordy 
massy !  them  wild  Injuns,  they  ain't  but  jest  half  folks,  they  're 
so  kind  o'  wild,  and  birchy  and  bushy  as  a  body  may  say. 
£f  they  take  religion  at  all,  it 's  got  to  be  in  their  own  way. 
Ef  you  get  the  wild  beast  all  out  <?  'em,  there  don't  somehow 
seem  to  be  enough  left  to  make  an  ordinary  smart  man  of, 
so  much  on  'em 's  wild.  Anyhow,  Dench,  he  was  thick  with 
Ketury,  and  she  told  him  all  about  the  great  carbuncle,  and 
gin  him  directions  how  to  get  it.** 

"But  I  don't  know  what  a  great  carbuncle  is,"  I  in- 
terrupted. 

"  Lordy  massy,  boy !  didn't  you  never  read  in  your  Bible 
about  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  precious  stones  in  the 
foundation,  that  shone  like  the  sun  ?    Wal,  the  carbuncle 
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"  Did  it  fall  down  out  of  heaven  into  the  river  ?"  said  I. 

"  Mebbe,"  said  Sam.  "  At  any  rate  Ketury,  she  told  'em 
what  they  had  to  do  to  get  it.  They  had  to  go  out  arter  it 
jest  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  moon  was 
full  You  was  to  fast  all  the  day  before,  and  go  fastin',  and 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Injun  afore  you  went ;  and  when 
you  come  to  where  'twas,  you  was  to  dive  after  it.  But 
there  wan't  to  be  a  word  spoke ;  if  there  was,  it  went  right 
off." 

"What  did  they  have  to  say  the  prayer  in  Indian  for?" 
said  I. 

"  Lordy  massy,  boy !  I  s'pose  'twas  'cause  'twas  Indian 
sperits  kep'  a  watch  over  it  Any  rate  'twas  considerable  of 
a  pull  on  'enij  'cause  Ketury,  she  had  to  teach  'em  ;  and  she 
wan't  allers  in  the  spirit  on  't    Sometimes  she 's  crosser  'n 
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torment,  Ketury  is.  Dench,  he  gin  her  fust  and  last  as  much 
as  ten  dollars, — so  Jake  says.  However,  they  got  all  through 
with  it,  and  then  come  a  moonlight  night,  and  they  went  out 
Jake  says  it  was  the  splendidest  moonlight  ye  ever  did 
see, — all  jest  as  still, — only  the  frogs  and  the  turtles  kind  o' 
peepin' ;  and  they  didn't  say  a  word,  and  rowed  out  past  the 
pint  there,  where  the  water 's  ten  feet  deep,  and  he  looked 
down  and  see  it  a-shinin'  on  the  bottom  like  a  great  star, 
making  the  waters  all  light  like  a  lantern.  Dench,  he  dived 
for  it,  Jake  said ;  and  he  saw  him  put  his  hand  right  on  it ; 
and  he  was  so  tickled,  you  know,  to  see  he  'd  got  it,  that  he 
couldn't  help  hollerin'  right  out,  *  There,  you  got  it ! '  and 
it  was  gone.  Dench  was  mad  enough  to  V  killed  him ;  'cause 
when  it  goes  that  'ere  way,  you  can't  see  it  agin  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  But  two  or  three  years  arter,  all  of  a  sudden, 
Dench,  he  seemed  to  kind  o'  spruce  up  and  have  a  deal  o' 
money  to  spend.  He  said  an  uncle  had  died  and  left  it  to 
him  in  England  ;  but  Jake  Marshall  says  you  '11  never  take 
him  in  that  'ere  way.  He  says  he  thinks  it's  no  better  'n 
witchcraft,  getting  money  that 'ere  way.  Ye  see  Jake  was  to 
have  had  half  if  they'd  'a'  got  it,  and  not  gettin'  nothin'  kind 
o'  sot  him  to  thinkin'  on  it  in  a  moral  pint  o'  view,  ye  know. 
But,  lordy  massy  !  where  be  we,  Mr  Sheril  ?  This  'ere 's 
the  second  or  third  time  we've  come  round  to  this  'ere  old 
dead  chestnut.    We  ain't  makin'  no  progress." 

In  fact  there  were  many  and  crossing  cart-paths  through 
this  forest,  which  had  been  worn  by  different  farmers  of  the 
vicinity  in  going  after  their  yearly  supply  of  wood  ;  and  not- 
withstanding Sam's  assertion  of  superior  knowledge  in  these 
matters,  we  had,  in  the  negligent  inattention  of  his  narrative, 
become  involved  in  this  labyrinth,  and  driven  up  and  down, 
and  back  and  forward,  in  the  wood,  without  seeming  at  all 
to  advance  upon  our  errand. 

"  Wal,  I  declare  for 't,  I  never  did  see  nothing  beat  it,"  said 
Sam.  "  We  've  been  goin'  jest  round  and  round  for  this  hour 
or  more,  and  come  out  again  at  exactly  the  same  place. 
I  've  heerd  of  places  that 's  kep'  hid,  and  folks  allers  gets 
sort  o'  struck  blind  and  confused  that  undertakes  to  look 
'em  up.  Wal,  I  don't  say  I  believe  in  sich  stories,  but  this 
'ere  is  curous.  Why,  I  'd  'a'  thought  I  could  'a'  gone  straight 
to  it  blindfolded,  any  day.  Ef  Jake  Marshall  was  here,  he  'd 
go  straight  to  it" 
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*<Well,  Sam,"  said  Uncle  Eliakim,  ''it's  maybe  because 
you  and  me  got  so  interested  in  telling  stones  that  we  Ve 
missed  the  way." 

"  That  *ere  's  it,  'thout  a  doubt,"  said  Sam.  "  Now  1 11  just 
hush  up,  and  kind  o'  concentrate  my  'tention.  1 11  just  git 
out  ana  walk  a  spell,  and  take  an  observation." 

The  result  of  tnis  '-nproved  attention  to  the  material  facts 
of  the  case  was,  that  we  soon  fell  into  a  road  that  seemed  to 
wind  slowly  up  a  tract  of  rising  ground,  and  to  disclose  to 
our  view,  through  an  interlacing  of  distant  boughs,  the 
western  horizon,  toward  which  the  sun  was  now  sinking  with 
long,  level  beams.  We  had  been  such  a  time  in  our  wander- 
ings, that  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  night  setting  in  before 
we  should  be  through  with  our  errand  and  ready  to  return. 

"  The  house  stan^  on  the  top  of  a  sort  o'  swcU  o'  ground,*' 
said  Sam ;  ''  and  as  nigh  as  I  can  make  it  out,  it  must  be 
somewhere  about  there." 

"  There  is  a  woman  a  little  way  before  us,"  said  I ;  "  why 
don't  you  ask  her  ?" 

I  saw  very  plainly  in  a  turn  of  the  road  a  woman  whose 
face  was  hidden  by  a  bonnet,  who  stood  as  if  waiting  for 
us.  It  was  not  the  white  woman  of  ghostly  memory,  but 
apparently  a  veritable  person  in  the  evcr>'-day  habiliments 
<^  common  life,  who  stood  as  if  waiting  for  us. 

"  I  don't  see  no  woman,"  said  Sam  ;  "  where  is  she  ?" 

I  pointed  with  my  finger,  but  as  I  did  so  the  form  melted 
away.  I  remember  distinctly  the  leaves  of  the  trees  back  of 
it  appearing  through  it  as  through  a  gauze  veil,  and  then  it 
disappeared  entirely. 

"There  isn't  any  woman  that  I  can  see,"  said  Uncle 
Eliakim,  briskly.  **  The  afternoon  sun  must  have  got  into 
your  eyes,  boy." 

I  had  been  so  often  severely  checked  and  reproved  for 
stating  what  I  saw,  that  I  now  determined  to  keep  silence, 
whatever  might  appcjir  to  me.  At  a  little  distance  before  us 
the  road  forked,  one  path  being  steep  and  craggy,  and  the 
other  easier  of  ascent,  and  apparently  going  in  much  the 
same  general  direction.  A  little  in  advance,  in  the  more 
nigged  path,  stood  the  same  female  form.  Her  face  was 
hidden  by  a  branch  of  a  tree,  but  she  beckoned  to  us.  **  Take 
that  path,  Uncle  *Liakim,"  said  I ;  "it's  the  right  one." 

"  Lordy  massy !"  said  Sam  Lawson,  "  how  in  the  world 
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should  you  know  that  ?  That  'ere  is  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Dench  house,  and  the  other  leads  away  from  it" 

I  kept  silence  as  to  my  source  of  information,  and  still 
watched  the  figure.  As  we  passed  it,  I  saw  a  beautiful  face, 
with  a  serene  and  tender  expression,  and  her  hands  were 
raised  as  if  in  blessing.  I  looked  back  earnestly  and  she 
was  gone. 

A  few  moments  after,  we  were  in  the  grounds  of  the  place, 
and  struck  into  what  had  formerly  been  the  carriage-way, 
though  now  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  here  and  there  with 
a  jungle  of  what  was  once  well-kept  ornamental  shrubbery. 
A  tree  had  been  uprooted  by  the  late  tempest,  and  blown 
down  across  the  road,  and  we  had  tB  make  quite  a  little  detour 
to  avoid  it. 

"  Now  how  are  we  to  get  into  this  house  ?"  said  Unde 
Eliakim.     "  No  doubt  it 's  left  fastened  up." 

"Do  you  see  thatf^  said  Sam  Lawson,  who  had  been 
gazing  steadily  upward  at  the  chimneys  of  the  house,  with 
his  eyes  shaded  by  one  of  his  great  hands.  "  Look  at  that 
smoke  from  the  middle  chimbly." 

"  There 's  somebody  in  the  house,  to  be  sure,"  said  Uncle 
Eliakim  ;  "  suppose  we  knock  at  the  front  door  here  ?" — and 
with  great  briskness,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  lifted 
the  black  serpent  knocker,  and  gave  such  a  rat-tat-tat  as 
must  have  roused  all  the  echoes  of  the  old  house,  while  Sam 
Lawson  and  I  stood  by  him,  expectant  on  the  front  steps. 

Sam  then  seated  himself  composedly  on  a  sort  of  bench 
which  was  placed  under  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  and  awaited 
the  result  with  the  contentment  of  a  man  of  infinite  leisure. 
Uncle  Eliakim,  however,  felt  pressed  for  time,  and  therefore 
gave  another  long  and  vehement  rap.  Very  soon  a  chirping 
of  childish  voices  was  heard  behind  the  door,  and  a  pattering 
of  feet ;  there  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  consultation. 

"There  they  be  now,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  "jest  as  I  told 
you." 

"  Please  go  round  to  the  back-door,"  said  a  childish  voice ; 
"  this  is  locked,  and  I  can't  open  it." 

We  all  immediately  followed  Sam  Lawson,  who  took 
enormous  strides  over  the  shrubbery,  and  soon  I  saw  the 
vision  of  a  curly-headed,  blue-eyed  boy  holding  open  the  side 
door  of  the  house. 

I  ran  up  to  him.    "  Are  you  Harvey  ?"  I  said. 
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"  No,**  he  answered  ;  "  my  name  isn't  Harvey,  it 's  Harry ; 
and  this  is  my  sister  Tina/' — and  immediately  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"Well,  weVe  come  to  take  you  to  my  grandmother's 
house,*'  said  I. 

I  don*t  know  how  it  was,  but  I  always  spoke  of  our  do- 
mestic establishment  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  female 
ruler.    It  was  grandmother's  house. 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  boy,  "  for  we  have  tried  two  or 
three  times  to  find  our  way  to  Oldtown,  and  got  lost  in  the 
woods,  and  had  to  come  back  here  again." 

Here  the  female  partner  in  the  concern  stepped  a  little 
forward,  eager  for  her  share  in  the  conversation.  "  Do  you 
know  old  Sol  ? "  she  said. 

"  Lordy  massy  !  I  do,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  quite  delighted 
at  this  verification  of  the  identity  of  the  children.  "  Yes,  I 
see  him  only  day  afore  yesterday,  and  he  was  'quirin'  arter 
you,  and  we  thought  we  'd  find  you  over  in  this  'ere  house, 
cause  1  'd  seen  smoke  a  comin'  out  o'  the  chimblies.  Had  a 
putty  good  time  in  the  old  house,  I  reckon.  Ben  all  over  it 
pretty  much,  han't  ye  ? " 

"  O  yes,"  said  Tina ;  "  and  it 's  such  a  strange  old  place, — 
a  great  big  house  with  ever  so  many  rooms  in  it ! " 

"  Wal,  we  Ul  jest  go  over  it,  being  as  we  're  here,"  said 
Sam  ;  and  into  it  we  all  went. 

Now  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  little  Miss  Tina 
took  more  native  delight  in  than  in  playing  the  hostess.  To 
entertain  was  her  dearest  instinct,  and  she  hastened  with  all 
speed  to  open  before  us  all  in  the  old  mansion  that  her  own 
rummaging  and  investigating  talents  had  brought  to  light, 
chattering  meanwhile  with  the  spirit  of  a  bobolink. 

"  You  don't  know,"  she  said  to  Sam  Lawson,  "  what  a 
curious  little  closet  there  is  in  here,  with  book-cases  and 
drawers,  and  a  looking-glass  in  the  door,  with  a  curtain  over 
it." 

"  Want  to  know  ?"  said  Sam.  "  Wal,  that  'ere  does  beat 
all.    It 's  some  of  them  old  English  folks's  grander,  I  s'pose." 

"  And  here  *s  a  picture  of  such  a  beautiful  lady,  that  always 
looks  at  you,  whichever  way  you  go, — ^just  see." 

"  Lordy  massy !  so't  does.  Wal,  now,  them  drawers,  mebbe, 
have  got  curous  things  in  'em,"  suggested  Sam. 

"  O  yes,  but  Harry  never  would  let  me  look  in  them.     I 
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tried,  though,  once  when  Harry  was  gone :  but,  if  you  11 
believe  me,  they  're  all  locked." 

"  Want  to  know  ?  "  said  Sam.  "  That  'ere  *s  a  kind  o'  pity, 
now." 

"Would  j'^K  open  them?  You  wouldn't,  would  you?" 
said  the  little  one,  turning  suddenly  round  and  opening  her 
great  wide  eyes  full  on  him.  "  Harry  said  the  place  wasn't 
ours,  and  it  wouldn't  be  proper." 

"  Wal,  he's  a  nice  boy  ;  quite  right  in  him.  Little  folks 
mustn't  touch  things  that  ain't  their 'n,"  said  Sam,  who  was 
strong  on  the  moralities ;  though,  after  all,  when  all  the  rest 
had  left  the  apartment,  I  looked  back  and  saw  him  giving  a 
sly  tweak  to  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet  on  his  own  individual 
account. 

"  I  was  jest  a  makin'  sure,  you  know,  that  'twas  all  safe," 
he  said,  as  he  caught  my  eye,  and  saw  that  he  was  discovered. 

Sam  revelled  and  expatiated,  however,  in  the  information 
that  lay  before  him  in  the  exploration  of  the  house.  No 
tourist  with  Murray's  guide-book  in  hand,  and  with  travels 
to  prepare  for  publication,  ever  went  more  patiently  through 
the  doing  of  a  place.  Not  a  door  was  left  closed  that  could 
be  opened  ;  not  a  passage  unexplored.  Sam's  head  came 
out  dusty  and  cobwebby  between  the  beams  of  the  ghostly 
old  garret,  where  mouldy  relics  of  antique  furniture  were 
reposing,  and  disappeared  into  the  gloom  of  the  spacious 
cellars,  where  the  light  was  as  darkness.  He  found  none  of 
the  marks  of  the  traditional  haunted  room  ;  but  he  prolonged 
the  search  till  there  seemed  a  prospect  that  poor  Unde 
Eliakim  would  have  to  get  him  away  by  physical  force,  if  we 
meant  to  get  home  in  time  for  supper. 

"Mr  Lawson,  you  don't  seem  to  remember  we  haven't  any 
of  us  had  a  morsel  of  dinner,  and  the  sun  is  actually  going 
down.  The  folks '11  be  concerned  about  us.  Come,  let's 
take  the  children  and  be  off." 

And  so  we  mounted  briskly  into  the  waggon,  and  the  old 
horse,  vividly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  bam  and  hay  at  the 
end  of  his  toils,  seconded  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Uncle 
Fly,  and  we  rattled  and  spun  on  our  homeward  career,  and 
arrived  at  the  farmhouse  a  little  after  moonrise. 
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CHAPTER  XVI IL 

TINA'S  ADOPTIOy. 

|URING  the  time  of  our  journey  to  the  enchanted 
ground,  my  Aunt  Lois,  being  a  woman  of  business, 
who  always  knew  precisely  what  she  was  about, 
had  contrived  not  only  to  finish  meritoriously 
her  household  tasks,  and  to  supplement  Unde 
Eliakim's  forgetful  benevolence,  but  also  to  make 
a  call  on  Miss  Mehitable  Rossiter,  for  the  sake  of 
unburdening  to  her  her  oppressed  heart  For  Miss  Mehitable 
bore  in  our  family  circle  tne  repute  of  being  a  woman  of  counsel 
and  sound  wisdom.  The  savour  of  ministerial  stock  being  yet 
strong  about  her,  she  was  much  resorted  to  for  advice  in 
difficult  cases. 

"  I  don't  object,  of  course,  to  doing  for  the  poor  and  orphaned, 
and  all  that,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  quite  sensibly ;  **  but  I  like  to 
see  folks  seem  to  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  where  they 
are  going,  and  not  pitch  and  tumble  into  things  without  asking 
what 's  to  come  of  tnem.  N ow,  we  *d  just  got  Susy  and  the  two 
boys  on  our  hands,  and  here  will  come  along  a  couple  more 
chikiren  to-night ;  and  I  must  say  I  don't  see  what  s  to  be 
done  with  thcnru'' 

''It 's  a  pity  you  don't  take  snuff,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  with 
H  whimsical  grimace.  **  Now,  when  I  come  to  any  of  the  cross- 
places  of  life,  where  the  road  isn*t  ver^  clear,  1  just  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff  and  wait ;  but  as  you  don't,  just  stay  and  get  a  cup  of 
tea  with  me,  in  a  quiet,  Christian  way,  and  after  it  we  will 
walk  round  to  your  mother's  and  look  at  these  children." 

Aunt  Lois  was  soothed  in  her  perturbed  spirit  by  this  pro- 
position ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that,  when  we  arrived  at 
nome,  long  after  dark,  we  found  Miss  Mehitable  in  the  circle 
around  the  blazing  kitchen  fire.  The  table  was  still  standing 
with  ample  preparations  for  an  evening  meal, — a  hot  smoking 
loaf  of  rye  and  Indian  bread,  and  a  great  platter  of  cold  boiled 
beef  and  pork,  garnished  with  cold  potatoes  and  turnips,  the 
sight  of  which,  to  a  party  who  had  had  no  dinner  all  day,  was 
most  appetising. 

My  grandmother's  reception  of  the  children  was  as  motherly 
as  if  they  had  been  of  her  own  blood.    In  fact,  their  beauty  and 
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evident  gentle  breeding  won  for  them  immediate  favour  in  all 
eyes. 

The  whole  party  sat  down  to  the  table,  and,  after  a  long  and 
somewhat  scattering  grace,  pronounced  by  Uncle  Eliakim,  fell 
to  with  a  most  amazing  appearance  of  enjoyment  Sam's  face 
waxed  luminous  as  he  buttered  great  blocks  of  smoking  brown 
bread  with  the  fruits  of  my  grandmother's  morning  churning, 
and  refreshed  himself  by  long  and  hearty  pulls  at  the  cider- 
mug. 

"  I  tell  you^^  he  said,  "  when  folks  hes  been  a  ridin'  on  an 
cmipty  stomach  ever  since  breakfast,  victuals  is  victuals  ;  we 
learn  how  to  be  thankful  for  'em ;  so  I  '11  take  another  slice  0^ 
that  'ere  beef,  and  one  or  two  more  cold  potatoes  and  the  vine- 
gar, Mr  SheriL  Wal,  chillen,  this  ere's  better  than  bein'  alone 
in  that  'ere  old  house,  ain't  it?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  piped  Tina  ;  "  I  had  begun  to  be  quite  dis- 
couraged. We  tried  and  tried  to  find  our  way  to  Oldtown,  and 
always  got  lost  in  the  woods."  Seeing  that  this  remark  elicited 
sympathy  in  the  listeners,  she  added, "  1  was  afraid  we  should 
die  there,  and  the  robins  would  have  to  cover  us  up,  like  some 
children  papa  used  to  tell  about." 

"Poor  babes  !  just  hear  'em,"  said  my  grandmother,  who 
seemed  scarcely  to  restrain  herself  from  falling  on  the  necks  of 
the  children,  in  the  ardour  of  her  motherly  kindness,  while  she 
doubled  up  an  imaginary  fist  at  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith,  and 
longed  to  give  her  a  piece  of  her  mind  touching  her  treatment 
of  them. 

Harry  remained  modestly  silent ;  but  he  and  I  sat  together, 
and  our  eyes  met  every  now  and  then  with  that  quiet  amity  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  my  spiritual  friend.  I  felt  a 
cleaving  of  spirit  to  him  that  I  had  never  felt  towards  any 
human  being  before, — a  certainty  that  something  had  come  to 
me  in  him  that  I  had  always  been  wanting, — and  I  was  too 
glad  for  speech. 

He  was  one  of  those  children  who  retreat  into  themselves 
and  make  a  shield  of  quietness  and  silence  in  the  presence  of 
many  people,  while  Tina,  on  the  other  hand,  was  electrically 
excited,  waxed  brilliant  in  colour,  and  rattled  and  chattered 
with  as  fearless  confidence  as  a  cat-bird. 

"  Come  hither  to  me,  little  maiden,"  said  Miss  Mehitable, 
with  a  whimsical  air  of  authority,  when  the  child  had  done  her 
supper.    Tina  came  to  her  knee,  and  looked  up  into  the  dusky, 
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homely  face,  in  that  still,  earnest  fashion  in  which  children 
seem  to  study  older  people. 

''Well,  how  do  you  like  me?**  said  Miss  Mehitable,  when 
this  silent  sun'ey  had  lasted  an  appreciable  time. 

The  child  still  considered  attentively,  looking  long  into  the 
great,  honest,  open  eyes,  and  then  her  face  suddenly  rippled 
and  dimpled  all  over  like  a  brook  when  a  sunbeam  strikes  it 
"  I  do  like  you.  I  think  you  are  good,"  she  said,  putting  out 
her  hnnds  impulsively. 

"  Then  up  you  conic,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  lifting  her  into 
her  lap.  **  It 's  well  you  like  me,  because,  for  aught  you  know,  I 
may  be  an  old  fairy  ;  and  if  I  didn't  like  you,  I  might  turn  you 
into  a  mouse  or  a  cricket.     Now  how  would  you  like  that?' 

**You  couldn't  do  it,"  said  Tina,  laughing. 

"  How  do  vou  know  I  couldn't?" 

"  Well,  if  you  did  turn  nic  into  a  mouse,  I  'd  gnaw  your'knit- 
ting;-work,''  said  Tina,  laying  hold  of  M  iss  Mchitable's  knitting. 
"  You'd  be  j;lad  to  turn  me  back  aj;ain." 

"Heyday  !  I  must  take  care  how  I  make  a  mouse  of  you, 
I  see.     iVrhaps  1  11  make  you  into  a  kitten." 

"Well,  I  'd  like  to  bo  a  kitten,  if  you'll  keep  a  ball  for  me  to 
play  with,  and  ^ive  nic  plenty  of  milk,''  said  Tina,  to  whom 
no  proposition  seemed  to  be  without  possible  advantages. 

"Will  you  go  home  and  live  with  me,  and  be  my  kitten?" 

Tina  had  often  heard  her  brother  speak  of  finding  a  good 
woman  who  should  take  care  of  her ;  and  her  face  immediately 
became  ^r^i^'C  at  this  proposal.  She  seemed  to  study  Miss 
Mehitable  in  a  new  way.     **  Where  do  you  live  ?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  my  house  is  only  a  little  way  from  here." 

"  And  may  Harry  come  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Certainly  he  may." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  work  for  you  all  the  time  ?"  said  Tina ; 
"because,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  like  to  play  some- 
times, and  Miss  Aspluxia  said  that  was  wicked." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  wanted  you  for  my  little  white  kitten  ?" 
said  Miss  Mehitable,  with  an  odd  twinkle.  "  What  work  do 
you  suppose  kittens  do  ?  ' 

"  Must  I  grow  up  and  catch  rats  ?"  said  the  child. 

"Certainly  you  will  be  likely  to,"  said  Miss  Mehitable, 
solemnly.  **  I  shall  pity  the  poor  rats  when  you  are  grown 
up." 

Tina  looked  in  the  humorous,  twinkling  old  face  with  a 
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gleam  of  mischievous  comprehension,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
around  Miss  Mehitable,  said,  "  Yes,  I  like  you,  and  I  will  be 
your  kitten." 

There  was  a  sudden,  almost  convulsive  pressure  of  the 
little  one  to  the  kind  old  breast,  and  Miss  Mehitable*s  face 
wore  a  strange  expression,  that  looked  like  the  smothered 
pang  of  some  great  anguish  blended  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness. One  versed  in  the  reading  of  spiritual  histories  might 
have  seen  that,  at  that  moment,  some  inner  door  of  that  old 
heart  opened,  not  without  a  grating  of  pain,  to  give  a  refuge 
to  the  little  orphan  ;  but  opened  it  was,  and  a  silent  inner  act 
of  adoption  had  gone  forth.  Miss  Mehitable  beckoned  my 
grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois  into  a  comer  of  the  fireplace  by 
themselves,  while  Sam  Lawson  was  entertaining  the  rest  of 
the  circle  by  reciting  the  narrative  of  our  day's  explorations, 

"Now  I  suppose  I  'm  about  as  fit  to  undertake  to  bring  up 
a  child  as  the  old  Dragon  of  Wantley,'*  said  Miss  Mehitable  ; 
"but  as  you  seem  to  have  a  surplus  on  your  hands,  I'm 
willing  to  take  the  girl  and  do  what  I  can  for  her." 

"  Dear  Miss  Mehitable,  what  a  mercy  it  '11  be  to  her  ! "  said 
my  grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois,  simultaneously  ; — "  if  you 
feel  that  you  can  afford  it,"  added  Aunt  Lois  considerately. 

"  Well,  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  are 
taken  care  of  somehow,  as  we  are  informed,"  said  Miss 
Mehitable.  "My  basket  and  store  are  not  much  to  ask  a 
blessing  on,  but  I  have  a  sort  of  impression  that  an  orphan 
child  will  make  it  none  the  less  likely  to  hold  out." 

"  There  11  always  be  a  handful  of  meal  in  the  barrel  and  a 
little  oil  in  the  cruse  for  you,  I  'm  sure,"  said  my  grand- 
mother ;  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  stands  sure  for  that" 

A  sad  shadow  fell  over  Miss  Mehitable's  face  at  these 
words,  and  then  the  usual  expression  of  quaint  humour  stole 
over  it.  "  It's  to  be  hoped  that  Polly  will  take  the  same  view 
of  the  subject  that  you  appear  to,"  said  she.  "  My  authority 
over  Polly  is,  you  know,  of  an  extremely  nominal  kind." 

"  Still,"  said  my  grandmother,  "  you  must  be  mistress  in 
your  own  house.     Polly,  I  am  sure,  knows  her  duty  to  you." 

"  Polly's  idea  of  allegiance  is  very  much  like  that  of  tne  old 
Spanish  nobles  to  their  king  ;  it  used  to  run  somewhat  thus : 
*  We,  who  are  every  way  as  good  as  you  are,  promise  obedi- 
ence to  your  government  if  you  maintain  our  rights  and 
liberties,  out  if  not,  not.'    Now  Polly's  ideas  of  *  rights  and 
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liberties '  are  of  a  very  set  and  particular  nature,  and  I  have 
found  her  generally  disposed  to  make  a  good  fight  for  them. 
Still,  after  all,**  she  added,  *'  the  poor  old  thing  loves  me,  and 
I  think  will  be  willing  to  indulge  me  in  having  a  doU,  if  I 
really  am  set  upon  it  The  only  way  I  can  carry  my  point 
with  Polly  is  to  come  down  on  her  with  a  perfect  avalanche 
of  certainty,  and  so  I  have  passed  my  word  to  you  that  I  will 
be  responsible  for  this  child.  Polly  may  scold  and  fret  for  a 
fortnight ;  but  she  is  too  good  a  Puritan  to  question  whether 
people  shall  keep  their  promises.  Polly  abhors  covenant- 
oreaking  with  all  her  soul,  and  so  in  the  end  she  will  have  to 
help  me  through." 

^It  's  a  pretty  child,"  said  my  grandmother,  **  and  an  eng^- 
ing  one,  and  Polly  may  come  to  liking  her." 

"There's  no  saying,"  said  Miss  Mehitable.  **  You  never 
know  what  you  may  tind  in  the  odd  comers  of  an  old  maid's 
heart,  when  you  fairly  look  into  thenL  There  are  often 
unused  hoards  of  maternal  affection  enough  to  set  up  an 
orphan-asylum  ;  but  it 's  like  iron  filings  and  a  magnet, — you 
must  try  them  with  a  live  child,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
'em,  YOU  find  it  out.  That  little  object,"  she  said,  looking 
over  her  shoulder  at  Tina,  *'  made  an  instant  conunotion  in 
the  dust  and  rubbish  of  my  forlorn  old  garret,  and  brought 
to  light  a  deal  that  I  thought  had  gone  to  the  moles  and  the 
bats  long  ago.  She  will  do  me  good,  1  can  feel^  with  her 
little  pertnesses  and  her  airs  and  fancies.  If  you  could  know 
bow  chilly  and  lonesome  an  old  house  gets  sometimes, 
particularly  in  autumn,  when  the  equinoctial  storm  is  brew- 
ing 1  A  lively  child  is  a  godsend,  even  if  she  turns  the 
whole  house  topsy-turvy." 

«*  Well,  a  child  can't  always  be  a  plaything,"  said  Aunt 
Lois  ;  "  it 's  a  solemn  and  awful  responsibility." 

"And  if  I  don't  take  it,  who  will?"  said  Miss  Mehitable, 
gravely.  "  If  a  better  one  would,  1  wouldn't.  I  've  no  great 
confidence  in  myself.  I  profess  no  skill  in  human  cobbling. 
I  can  only  give  house-room  and  shelter  and  love,  and  let 
come  what  will  come.  *  A  man  cannot  escape  what  is  written 
on  his  forehead,'  the  Turkish  proverb  says,  and  this  poor 
child's  history  is  all  forewritten," 

"  The  Lord  will  bless  you  for  your  goodness  to  the  orphan,* 
said  my  grandmother.     .  t  .  i.      r 

"  I  don't  know  about  its  bcmg  goodness.    I  take  a  fancy 
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to  her.  I  hunger  for  the  child.  There  *s  no  merit  in  wanting 
your  bit  of  cake,  and  maybe  taking  it  when  it  isn't  good  for 
you  ;  but  let 's  hope  all 's  well  that  ends  well.  Since  I  have 
fairly  claimed  her  for  mine,  I  begin  to  feel  a  fierce  right  of 
property  in  her,  and  you  'd  see  me  fighting  like  an  old  hen 
with  anybody  that  should  try  to  get  her  away  from  me. 
You  11  see  me  made  an  old  fool  of  by  her  smart  little  ways 
and  speecheis  ;  and  I  already  am  proud  of  her  beauty.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  brighter  little  minx  P** 

We  looked  across  to  the  other  end  of  the  fireplace,  where 
Miss  Tina  sat  perched,  with  great  contentment,  on  Sam 
Lawson's  knee,  listening  with  wide-open  eyes  to  the  accounts 
he  was  giving  of  the  haunted  house.  The  beautiful  hair  that 
Miss  Asphyxia  had  cut  so  close  had  grown  with  each  day, 
till  now  it  stood  up  in  half  rings  of  reddish  gold,  through 
which  the  fire  shone  with  a  dancing  light ;  and  her  great  eyes 
seemed  to  radiate  brightness  from  as  many  points  as  a 
diamond. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  those  children  arc  of  good  blood,"  said 
Miss  Mehitable,  decisively.  "  You  '11  never  make  me  believe 
that  they  will  not  be  found  to  belong  in  some  way  to  some 
reputable  stock." 

"Well,  we  know  nothing  about  their  parents,"  said  my 
grandmother,  "  except  what  we  heard  second-hand  through 
Sam  Lawson.  It  was  a  wandering  woman,  sick  and  a 
stranger,  who  was  taken  down  and  died  in  Old  Crab  Smith's 
house,  over  in  Needmore." 

"  One  can  tell,  by  the  child's  manner  of  speaking,  that  she 
has  been  brought  up  among  educated  people,"  said  Miss 
Mehitable.  "  She  is  no  little  rustic.  The  boy,  too,  looks 
of  the  fine  clay  of  the  earth.  But  it 's  time  for  me  to  take 
little  Miss  Rattlebrain  home  with  me,  and  get  her  into  bed. 
Sleep  is  a  gracious  state  for  children,  and  the  first  step  in 
my  new  duties  is  a  plain  one."  So  saying.  Miss  Mehitable 
rose,  and,  stepping  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace, 
tapped  Tina  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  "  Come,  pussy,"  she 
said,  "  get  your  bonnet,  and  we  will  go  home." 

Harry,  who  had  watched  all  the  movements  between  Miss 
Mehitable  and  his  sister  with  intense  interest,  now  stepped 
forward,  blushing  very  much,  but  still  with  a  quaint  little  old- 
fashioned  air  of  manliness.  "Is  my  sister  going  to  live  with 
you?" 
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"  So  we  have  agreed,  my  little  man,"  said  Miss  MehiuUc 
*•  I  hope  you  have  no  objection  ?'* 

"  Will  you  lot  me  come  and  see  her  sometimes  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  you  will  always  be  quite  welcome." 

"  1  want  to  sec  her  sometimes,  because  my  mother  left  her 
under  my  care.  1  shan't  have  a  great  deal  of  lime  to  come 
in  the  da>'time,  because  1  must  work  for  my  living,"  he  said, 
"  but  a  little  while  sometime  at  night,  if  you  would  let  me." 

"  And  what  do  you  work  at  ?"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  survey- 
ing the  delicate  boy  with  an  air  of  some  amusement. 

"  I  used  to  pick  up  potatoes,  and  fodder  the  cattle,  and  do 
a  great  many  thinj;s  ;  and  I  am  growing  stronger  every  day, 
and  by  and  by  can  do  a  great  deal  more." 

"  Well  said,  sonny,"  said  my  grandfather,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  head.  **  You  speak  ^like  a  smart  boy.  We  can  have 
you  down  to  help  tend  sawmill." 

"  I  wonder  how  many  more  boys  will  be  wanted  to  help 
tend  sawmill,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  Well,  good  night  all,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  starting  to  go 
home. 

Tina,  however,  stopped  and  left  her  side,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  Harry's  nock  and  kissed  him.  "(iood-night 
now.     You  'II  come  and  see  mo  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

"  May  1  come  too  ?"  I  said,  almost  before  I  thought 

"  Oh,  certainly,  do  como,"  said  Tina,  with  that  warm, 
earnest  light  in  licr  eyes  which  scorned  the  very  soul  of 
hospitality.     "  .S7/^'11  like  to  have  you,  I  know." 

.** '^he  child  is  taking  possession  of  the  situation  at  once,* 
said  Miss  Mehitable.  **  Weil,  Brighteyes,  you  may  come 
too,"  she  added  to  me.  "  A  precious  row  there  will  be  among 
the  old  books  when  you  all  got  to^'ether  there  ;"— and  Miss 
Mehitable,  with  the  gay,  tripping  figure  by  her  side,  left  the 
room. 

"Is  this  great,  big,  dark  house  yours?"  said  the  child,  as 
they  came  under  the  shadow  of  a  dense  thicket  of  syringas 
and  lilacs  that  ovcrhunt;  the  front  of  the  house. 

"Yes,  this  is  Doubting  Castle,^'  said  Miss  Mehitable. 

"  And  does  Ciiant  Despair  live  here  ?"  said  Tina.  "  Mamma 
showed  me  a  picture  of  him  once  in  a  book." 

"  Well,  he  has  tried  many  times  to  take  possession,"  said 
Miss  Mehitable,  "  but  1  do  what  I  can  to  keep  him  out,  and 
you  must  help  me." 
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Saying  this,  she  opened  the  door  of  a  large,  old-fashioned 
room,  that  appeared  to  have  served  both  the  purposes  of  a 
study  and  parlour.  It  was  revealed  to  view  by  the  dusky, 
uncertain  glimmer  of  a  wood  fire  that  had  burnt  almost  down 
on  a  pair  of  tail  brass  andirons.  The  sides  of  the  room  were 
filled  to  the  ceiling  with  book-cases  full  of  books.  Some 
dark  portraits  of  men  and  women  were  duskily  revealed  by 
the  flickering  light,  as  well  as  a  wide,  ample-bosomed  chintz- 
covered  easy-chair.  A  table  draped  with  a  green  cloth  stood 
in  a  comer  by  the  fire,  strewn  over  with  books  and  writing* 
materials,  and  sustaining  a  large  work-basket. 

"  How  dark  it  is !"  said  the  child. 

Miss  Mehitable  took  a  burning  splinter  of  the  wood,  and 
lighted  a  candle  in  a  tall,  plated  candlestick,  that  stood  on 
the  high,  narrow  mantel-piece  over  the  fireplace.  At  this 
moment  a  side-door  opened,  and  a  large-boned  woman, 
dressed  in  a  home-spun  stuff  petticoat,  with  a  short,  loose 
sack  of  the  same  material,  appeared  at  the  door.  Her  face 
was  freckled ;  her  hair,  of  a  carroty-yellow,  was  plastered 
closely  to  her  head  and  secured  by  a  horn  comb  ;  her  eyes 
were  so  sharp  and  searching,  that,  as  she  fixed  them  on  Tina, 
she  blinked  involuntarily.  Around  her  neck  she  wore  a  large 
string  of  gold  beads,  the  brilliant  gleam  of  which,  catching 
the  firelight,  revealed  itself  at  once  to  Tina*s  eye,  and  caused 
her  to  regard  the  woman  with  curiosity. 

She  appeared  to  have  opened  the  door  with  an  intention  of 
asking  a  question  ;  but  stopped  and  surveyed  the  child  with 
a  sharp  expression  of  not  very  well-pleased  astonishment. 
"  1  thought  you  spoke  to  me,"  she  said,  at  last,  to  Miss 
Mehitable. 

"  You  may  warm  my  bed  now,  Polly,"  said  Miss  Mehitable ; 
"  I  shall  be  ready  to  go  up  in  a  few  moments.'' 

Polly  stood  a  moment  more,  as  if  awaiting  some  com- 
munication about  the  child  ;  but  as  Miss  Mehitable  turned 
away,  and  appeared  to  be  busying  herself  about  the  fire, 
Polly  gave  a  sudden  windy  dart  from  the  room,  and  closed 
the  door  with  a  bang  that  made  the  window-casings 
rattle. 

**  Why,  what  did  she  do  that  for  ?"  said  Tina. 

"  Oh,  it 's  Polly's  way  ;  she  does  everything  with  all  her 
might,"  said  Miss  Mehitable. 

"  Don't  she  like  me  /"  said  the  child. 
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^  Probably  noL  She  knows  nothing  aboat  70a,  and  the 
does  not  like  new  thines.* 
**  But  won't  she  rtvriike  me ?*'  persisted  Tina. 
**  Tkai^  my  dear,  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  yoiirsel£ 
If  she  sees  that  you  are  good  and  behave  well,  she  will 
probably  end  bv  liking  you ;  but  old  people  like  her  are 
afraid  that  children  wiU  meddle  with  their  things,  and  get 
them  out  of  place.* 

^l  mean  to  be  good,*  said  luia,  resolutdy.  ^When  I 
lived  with  Miss  Asph>*xia»  1  wanted  to  be  bad,  I  tried  to  be 
bad  ;  but  now  1  am  changed.  1  mean  to  be  good,  because 
you  are  cood  to  me/  and  uie  child  laid  her  head  confidingif 
in  Miss  Mchitable  s  lap. 

The  dearest  of  all  Aattery  to  the  old  and  uncomely  is  this 
caressing,  confiding  lo\'e  of  childhood,  and  Miss  Mdiitable 
felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  about  her  dusky  okl  heart  at  which 
she  really  wondered.  '*  Can  an>nhing  so  lair  really  love  mu  /* 
she  asked  herself.  Alas  !  how  much  of  this  cheap>boaght 
happiness  goes  to  waste  Jatly  !  While  unclaimed  children 
grow  up  loveless,  men  and  women  wiiher  in  lonely,  craving 
solitude. 

PoUy  again  appeared  at  the  door.  ^  Your  bed^s  all  warm, 
and  vou  *d  better  go  n^ht  u(\else  what  s  the  use  of  warming 
it?*' 

**Ye$,  111  come  imaiediately,"*  said  Miss  Mehitable;  en- 
dea\x^urmg  steoilustly  to  lock  as  it'  she  did  not  see  PoUy*s 
looks*  and  to  act  as  it  ihere  had  ot  course  always  been  a  little 
girl  to  sleep  with  her. 

**  Come,  my  lv::Ie  or.e."*  Mu  I::i'.e  one !  Miss  Mehitable^s 
bean  gave  a  great  :hrvb  a:  this  pcstsessive  pronoun.  It  all 
seemed  as  s;ra:^ge  to  her  as  a  dream.  A  hrw  hours  ago»  and 
she  sat  is  the  old  ^ftindy.  lonesome  house,  aloce  with  the 
memories  ot  d^ad  tiiet^cs^  osd  K^eUng  herself  walking  to  the 
nave  in  a  d:sr.ul  *ol.;ude.  S'j>iderly  she  awoke  as  from  a 
dark  dream*  a:td  iVu-xl  hervflt  »c^e  possessor  of  beauty, 
TQUtlu  and  Io\e.  ::i  a  glo*  ir^g  l:;Ue  tort:5.  all  bcr  own,  with  no 
mortal  to  d:sj.'c:;r  :t.  i;:-^  bad  a  m.-tbef *s  rtchc  ia  a  chikL 
She  mi;jbt  hi^e a  dau^h-r  s  lo^e.     Ihe  * Ji.'Ie^ioc^c  seemed 

rhxai 


^ :^  oad  al.*ctf.  so  many  sad 

mow  gave  tack  loc  ch^yus^s  of  V jsas  rozCjiag  gaiety 
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and  the  silvery  echoes  of  her  laugh,  as,  happy  in  her  new  lot, 
she  danced  up  the  stairway,  stopping  to  ask  eager  questions 
on  this  and  Uiat,'  as  anything  struck  her  fancy.  For  Miss 
Tina  had  one  of  those  buoyant,  believing  natures,  born  to 
ride  always  on  the  very  top  crest  of  every  wave, — one  fully 
disposed  to  accept  of  good  fortune  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it  at  once. 

"  This  is  our  home,"  she  said,  "  isn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  darling,**  said  Miss  Mehitable,  catching  her  in  her 
arms  fondly ;  "  it  is  our  home ;  we  will  have  good  times  here 
together." 

Tina  threw  her  arms  around  Miss  Mehitable's  neck  and 
kissed  her.  "  I  'm  so  glad  !  Harry  said  that  God  would  find 
us  a  home  as  soon  as  it  was  best,  and  now  here  it  comes." 

Miss  Mehitable  set  the  child  down  by  the  side  of  a  great 
dark  wooden  bedstead,  with  tall,  carved  posts,  draped  with 
curious  curtains  of  India  linen,  where  strange  Oriental  plants 
and  birds,  and  quaint  pagodas  and  figures  in  turbans,  were 
all  mingled  together,  like  the  phantasms  in  a  dream.  Then 
going  to  a  tall  chest  of  drawers,  resplendent  with  many  brass 
handles,  which  reached  almost  to  the  ceiling,  she  took  a  bunch 
of  keys  from  her  pocket  and  unlocked  a  drawer.  A  spasm  as 
of  pain  passed  over  her  face  as  she  opened  it,  and  her  hands 
trembled  with  some  suppressed  emotion  as  she  took  up 
and  laid  down  various  articles,  searching  for  something. 
At  last  she  found  what  she  wanted,  and  shook  it  out.  It 
was  a  child's  night-gown,  of  just  the  size  needed  by  Tina. 
It  was  yellow  with^ge,  but  made  with  dainty  care.  She  sat 
down  by  the  child  and  began  a  movement  towards  undress- 
ing her. 

'*  Shall  I  say  my  prayers  to  you,"  said  Tina,  "  before  I  go 
to  bed?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Mehitable  ;  "  by  all  means." 

"They  are  rather  long,"  said  the  child,  apologetically, — 
"that  is,  if  I  say  all  that  Harry  does.  Harry  said  mamma 
wanted  us  to  say  them  all  every  night.     It  takes  some  time." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  say  all,"  said  Miss  Mehitable. 

Tina  kneeled  down  by  her  and  put  her  hands  in  hers,  and 
said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  psalm, "  The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd." She  had  a  natural  turn  for  elocution,  this  little  one, 
and  spoke  her  words  with  a  grace  and  an  apparent  under- 
standing  not  ordinary  in  childhood. 
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despairing  soul.  She  put  her  into  bed  ;  but  Tina  immedi- 
ately asserted  her  claim  to  an  earthly  nature  by  stretching 
herself  exultingly  in  the  warm  bed,  with  an  exclamation  of 
vivid  pleasure. 

"  How  different  this  seems  from  my  cold  old  bed  at  Miss 
Asphyxia's  ! "  she  said.  "  Oh,  that  horrid  woman  !  how  I 
hate  her  !  "  she  added,  with  a  scowl  and  a  frown,  which  made 
the  angelhood  of  the  child  more  than  questionable. 

Miss  Mehitable's  vision  melted.  It  was  not  a  child  of 
heaven,  but  a  little  mortal  sinner,  that  she  was  tucking  up 
for  the  night ;  and  she  felt  constrained  to  essay  her  first  effort 
at  moral  training. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  did  you  not  say,  to-night, '  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us '  ?    Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  " 

"  O  yes,'*  said  Tina,  readily. 

"  Well,  if  your  heavenly  Father  should  forgive  your  sins 
just  as  you  forgive  Miss  Asphyxia,  how  would  you  like  that  ?" 

There  was  a  silence.  The  large  bright  eyes  grew  round 
and  reflective,  as  they  peered  out  from  between  the  sheets 
and  the  pillow.  At  last  she  said  in  a  modified  voice  :  "  Well, 
I  won't  hate  her  any  more.  But,"  she  added,  with  increased 
vivacity,  "  I  may  think  she 's  hateful,  mayn't  I  ?  " 

Is  there  ever  a  hard  question  in  morals  that  children  do 
not  drive  straight  at,  in  their  wide-eyed  questioning  ? 

Miss  Mehitable  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  but  said  gravely : 
"  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  think  evil  about  her.  Perhaps 
she  is  a  poor  woman  that  never  had  any  one  to  love  her,  or 
anything  to  love,  and  it  has  made  her  hard." 

Tina  looked  at  Miss  Mehitable  earnestly,  as  if  she  were 
pondering  the  remark.  "  She  told  me  that  she  was  put  to 
work  younger  than  I  was,"  she  said,  **  and  kept  at  it  all  the 
time." 

"  And  perhaps,  if  you  had  been  kept  at  work  all  your  life 
in  that  hard  way,  you  would  have  grown  up  to  be  just  like 
her." 

"Well,  then,  I'm  sorry  for  her,"  said  Tina.  "There's 
nobody  loves  her,  that 's  a  fact.  Nobody  can  love  her,  unless 
it 's  God.     He  loves  every  one,  Harry  says." 

"  Well,  good  night,  my  darling,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  kiss- 
ing her.  '•  1  shall  come  to  bed  pretty  soon.  I  will  leave  you 
a  candle,"  she  added  ;  "  because  this  is  a  strange  place.'* 
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<"  How  good  youare  !  "*  said  Tina.  **  I  used  to  be  aoafraid 
in  the  dark,  at  Miss  Asphyxia's  ;  and  I  was  so  wicked  all 
day,  that  I  was  afraid  of  God  too,  at  nif^t.  I  used  some- 
times to  think  I  heard  something  chewing  under  my  bed ; 
and  I  thought  it  was  a  wolf,  and  would  eat  me  up." 

"  Poor  little  darling ! "  said  Miss  Mehitable.  "*  Would 
you  rather  I  sat  by  you  till  you  went  to  sleep  ?  * 

**  No,  thank  you ;  I  don't  like  to  trouble  you,*  said  the 
•  child.  "  If  you  leave  a  candle  I  shan't  be  afraid.  And, 
besides,  I  *ve  said  my  prayers  now.  I  didn't  use  to  say  them 
one  bit  at  Miss  Asphyxia*s.  She  would  tell  me  to  sav  my 
prayers,  and  then  bang  the  door  so  hard,  and  I  would  fed 
cross,  and  think  I  wouldn't  But  I  am  better  now,  because 
you  love  me." 

Miss  Mehitable  returned  to  the  parlour,  and  sat  down  to 
ponder  over  her  fire  ;  and  the  result  of  her  pondering  shaU 
oe  given  in  a  letter  which  she  immediately  began  writing  at 
the  green-covered  table. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


MISS  mehitable's  letter,  and  the  reply,  cnnNO 

WJ?>-  FURTHER  HINTS  OF  THE  STORY. 

ly  DEAR  BROTHER,— Since  I  wrote  you  last, 

so  strange  a  change  has  taken  place  in  my  life 

that  even  now  I  walk  about  as  in  a  dream,  and 

hardly  know  myself.  The  events  of  a  few  hours 

have  made  evcr>thing  in  the  world  seem  to  me 

as  different  from  what  it  e\'er  seemed  before  as 

death  is  from  life. 

"  Not  to  keep  you  waiting,  after  so  solemn  a  preface,  I  will 

announce  to  you  first,  briefly,  what  it  is,  and  then,  secondly, 

bow  it  happened. 

**  Well,  then,  /  Mave  adopted  a  childy  in  my  dry  and  wilted 
old  age.  She  is  a  beautiful  and  engaging  little  creature,  full 
of  life  and  spirits, — full  of  warm  affections, — thrown  an  abso- 
lute waif  and  stray  on  the  sands  of  life.  Her  mother  was  an 
uidcnown  Englishwoman, — probably  some  relict  of  the  retired 
English  army.  She  died  in  great  destitution, in  theneighboor* 
ing  town  of  Needmore,  leaving  on  the  world  two  singularly 
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interesting  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  They  were,  of  course, 
taken  in  charge  by  the  parish,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  old  Crab 
Smith  and  his  sister.  Miss  Asphyxia, — -just  think  of  it !  I  think 
I  need  say  no  more  than  this  about  their  lot 

**  In  a  short  time  they  ran  away  from  cruel  treatment ;  lived 
in  a  desolate  little  housekeeping  way  in  the  old  Dench  house  ; 
till  finally  Sam  Lawson,  lounging  about  in  his  general  and 
universal  way,  picked  them  up.  He  brought  them,  of  course, 
where  every  wandering,  distressed  thing  comes, — to  Deacon 
Badger*s. 

"  Now  I  suppose  the  deacon  is  comfortably  off  in  the  world, 
as  our  New  England  farmers  go,  but  his  ability  to  maintain 
general  charges  of  housekeeping  for  all  mankind  may  seriously 
be  doubted.  Lois  Badger,  who  does  the  work  of  Martha  in 
that  establishment,  came  over  to  me,  yesterday  afternoon, 
quite  distressed  in  her  mind  about  it.  Lois  is  a  worthy 
creature, — rather  sharp,  to  be  sure,  but,  when  her  edge  is 
turned  the  right  way,  none  the  worse  for  that, — and  resdly  I 
thought  she  had  the  right  of  it,  to  some  extent 

**  People  in  general  are  so  resigned  to  have  other  folks  made 
burnt  sacrifices,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  probable  that 
there  was  a  creature  in  Oldtown  who  would  do  anything  more 
than  rejoice  that  Deacon  Badger  felt  able  to  take  the  children. 
After  I  had  made  some  rather  bitter  reflections  on  the  world, 
and  its  selfishness,  in  the  style  that  we  all  practise,  the  thought 
suddenly  occurred  to  me.  What  do  you  more  than  others  ?  and 
that  idea,  together  with  the  beauty  and  charms  of  the  poor 
little  waif,  decided  me  to  take  this  bold  step.  I  shut  my 
eyes,  and  took  it, — not  without  quaking  in  my  shoes  for  fear 
of  Polly  ;  but  I  have  carried  my  point  in  her  very  face,  with- 
out so  much  as  saying  by  your  leave. 

"  The  little  one  has  just  been  taken  up-stairs  and  tucked 
up  warmly  in  my  own  bed,  with  one  of  our  poor  little  Emily's 
old  nightgowns  on.  They  fit  her  exactly,  and  I  exult  over 
her  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil. 

"  Polly  has  not  yet  declared  herself,  except  by  slamming 
the  door  very  hard  when  she  first  made  the  discovery  of  the 
child's  presence  in  the  house.  I  presume  there  is  an  equi- 
noctial gale  gathering,  but  I  say  nothing  ;  for,  after  all,  Polly 
is  a  good  creature,  and  will  blow  herself  round  into  the  right 

?uarter,  in  time,  as  our  north-east  rain-storms  generally  da 
eople  always  accommodate  themselves  to  certainties. 
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'*  I  cannot  but  regard  the  coming  of  this  child  to  me  at  this 
time  as  a  mcsssengcr  of  mercy  from  God,  to  save  me  from 
sinking  into  utter  despair.  I  have  been  so  lonely,  so  miser- 
able, so  utterly,  inexpressibly  wretched  of  late,  that  it  has 
seemed  that,  if  something  did  not  happen  to  help  me,  I  must 
lose  my  reason.  Our  family  disposition  to  melancholy  is  a 
hard  enough  thing  to  manage  under  the  most  prosperous 
circumstances.  I  remember  my  father's  paroxysms  of  gloom : 
they  used  to  frighten  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  laid 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  heart  of  our  dear  angel  mother. 
Whatever  that  curse  is,  we  all  inherit  it.  In  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  us  children  there  is  that  fearful  black  drop,  like 
that  which  the  Koran  says  the  angel  showed  to  Mohanmied. 
It  is  an  inexplicable  something  which  always  predisposes  us 
to  sadness,  but  in  which  any  real,  appreciable  sorrow  strikes 
a  terribly  deep  and  long  root  Shakspeare  describes  this 
thing,  as  he  does  everything  else  : 

'  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad  : 
It  wearies  me, — you  say  it  wearies  you  ; 
But  how  I  c.iu>;ht  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereuf  it  is  burn, 
I  am  to  learn.' 

You  have  struj^glcd  with  it  by  the  most  rational  means, — an 
active  out-of-door  life,  by  sea  voyages  and  severe  manual 
labour.  A  man  can  fight  this  dragon  as  a  woman  cannot 
We  women  are  helpless, — tied  to  places,  forms,  and  rules, — 
chained  to  our  stake.     We  must  meet  him  as  we  can. 

"  Of  late  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep,  and,  lying  awake 
all  night  long  in  darkness  and  misery,  have  asked,  if  this  be 
life,  whether  an  immortal  existence  is  not  a  curse  to  be  feared, 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  be  hoped,  and  if  the  wretchedness 
we  fear  in  the  eternal  world  can  be  worse  than  what  we 
sometimes  suffer  now, — such  sinking  of  heart,  such  helpless- 
ness of  fear,  such  a  vain  calling  for  help  that  never  comes. 
Well,  I  will  not  live  it  over  aj^ain,  for  I  dare  say  you  know  it 
all  too  well.  I  think  I  finally  wore  myself  out  in  trying  to 
cheer  poor  brother  Theodore's  darksome  way  down  to  death. 
Can  you  wonder  that  he  would  take  opium?  God  alone  can 
judge  people  that  suffer  as  he  did,  and,  let  people  say  what 
they  please,  I  must,  I  will,  think  that  God  has  some  pity  for 
the  work  of  His  hands. 

"  Now,  brother,  I  must,  I  will,  write  to  you  about  Emily ; 
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though  you  have  said  you  never  wished  to  hear  her  name 
again.  What  right  had  you,  her  brother,  to  give  her  up  so, 
and  to  let  the  whole  burden  of  this  dreadful  mystery  and 
sorrow  come  down  on  me  alone  ?  You  are  not  certain  that 
she  has  gone  astray  in  the  worst  sense  that  a  woman  can. 
We  only  know  that  she  has  broken  away  from  us  and  gone, 
—but  where,  how,  and  with  whom,  you  cannot  say,  nor  1. 
And  certainly  there  was  great  excuse  for  her.  Consider  how 
the  peculiar  temperament  and  constitution  of  our  family 
wrought  upon  her.  Consider  the  temptations  of  her  wonder- 
ful beauty,  her  highly  nervous,  wildly  excitable  organisation* 
Her  genius  was  extraordinary  j  her  strength  and  vigour  of 
character  ouite  as  much  so.  Altogether,  she  was  a  perilously 
constituted  human  being, — and  what  did  we  do  with  her? 
A  good,  common  girl  might  have  been  put  with  Uncle  and 
Aunt  Farnsworth  with  great  advantage.  We  put  her  there 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  her  aunt  and  Uncle,  and 
had  money  enough  to  educate  her.  But  in  all  other  respects 
they  were  about  the  most  unsuited  that  could  be  conceived. 
I  must  say  that  I  think  that  glacial,  gloomy,  religious  training 
in  Uncle  Farnsworth's  family  was,  for  her,  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate. She  sat  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  under  Dr  Stem's 
preaching.  With  a  high-keyed,  acute  mind,  she  could  not 
nelp  listening  and  thinking ;  and  such  thinking  is  uniortunatei 
to  say  the  least. 

"It  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  ex- 
periment on  the  immortal  soul  as  daring  doctors  experiment 
on  the  body, — using  the  most  violent  and  terrible  remedies, 
— remedies  that  must  kill  or  cure.  His  theory  was,  that  a 
secret  enemy  to  God  was  lying  latent  in  every  soul,  which,  like 
some  virulent  poisons  in  the  body,  could  only  be  expelled  by 
being  brought  to  the  surface ;  and  he  had  sermon  after  sermoni 
whose  only  object  appeared  to  be  to  bring  into  vivid  conscious* 
ness  what  he  calls  the  natural  opposition  of  the  human  heart* 

**  But,  alas !  in  some  cases  the  enmity  thus  aroused  can  never 
be  subdued ;  and  Emily's  was  a  nature  that  would  break  be- 
fore it  would  bow.  Nothing  could  have  subdued  her  but  lovei 
— and  love  she  never  heard.  These  appalling  doctrines  were 
presented  with  such  logical  clearness,  and  apparently  so  estab* 
fished  from  the  Scriptures,  that,  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  word  of  God  and  the  cruel  deductions  of  human  logic, 
she  trod  both  under  foot  in  defiant  despair.    Then  came  in 
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the  French  literature,  whichis  so  fascinating,  and  which  just  now 
is  having  so  wide  an  influence  on  the  thinking  of  our  country. 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  charmed  her,  and  took  her  into  a  new 
world.  She  has  probably  gone  to  France  for  liberty,  with  no 
protection  but  her  own  virgin  nature.  Are  we  at  once  to  infer 
the  worst,  when  we  know  so  little  ?  I,  for  one,  shall  love  her 
and  trust  in  her  to  the  end ;  and  if  ever  she  should  fall,  and 
do  things  that  I  and  all  the  world  must  condemn,  I  shall  still 
say,  that  it  will  be  less  her  fault  than  that  of  others ;  that  she 
will  be  one  of  those  who  fall  by  their  higher,  rather  than  their 
lower  nature. 

**  I  have  a  prophetic  instinct  in  my  heart  that  some  day, 
poor,  forlorn,  and  forsaken ,  she  will  look  back  with  regret  to 
the  old  house  where  she  was  bom :  and  then  she  shall  be  wel- 
come here.  This  is  why  I  keep  this  solitary  old  place,  full  of 
bitter  and  ghostly  memories  ;  because,  as  long  as  I  keep  it, 
there  is  one  refuge  that  Emily  may  call  her  own,  and  one 
heart  that  will  be  true  to  her,  and  love  her  and  believe  in  her 
to  the  end. 

"  I  think  God  has  been  merciful  to  me  in  sending  me  this 
child,  to  be  to  me  as  a  daughter.  Already  her  coming  has  been 
made  a  means  of  working  in  me  that  great  moral  change  for 
which  all  my  life  I  have  been  blindly  seeking.  I  have  sought 
that  conversion  which  our  father  taught  us  to  expect  as 
alchemists  seek  the  philosopher's  stone. 

"  WTiat  have  I  not  read  and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
theologians?  How  many  lonely  hours, day  after  day,  have  I 
bent  the  knee  in  fruitless  prayer  that  God  would  grant  me  this 
great,  unknown  grace  !  for  without  it  how  dreary  is  hfe  I 

"  We  are  in  ourselves  so  utterly  helpless, — life  is  so  hard, 
so  inexplicable,  that  we  stand  in  perishing  need  of  some  help- 
ing hand,  some  sensible,  appreciable  connexion  with  God. 
And  yet  for  years  every  cry  of  misery,  every  breath  of  anguish, 
has  been  choked  by  the  logical  proofs  of  theology ; — that  God 
is  my  enemy,  or  that  I  am  His  ;  that  every  effort  I  make  to- 
ward Him  but  aggravates  my  offence ;  and  that  this  unknown 
gift,  which  no  child  of  Adam  ever  did  compass  of  himself,  is 
so  completely  in  my  own  power,  that  I  am  every  minute  of 
my  life  to  blame  for  not  possessing  it. 

"How  many  hours  have  I  gone  round  and  round  this 
dreary  track, — chilled,  >veary,  shivering,  seeing  no  light,  and 
hearing  no  voice  !    But  within  this  last  hour  it  seems  as  if  a 
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divine  ray  had  shone  upon  me,  and  the  great  gifl  had  been 
given  me  by  the  hand  of  a  little  child.  1 1  came  in  the  simplest 
and  most  unexpected  manner,  while  listening  to  a  very  homely 
hymn,  repeated  by  this  dear  little  one.  The  words  themselves 
were  not  much  in  the  way  of  poetry ;  it  was  merely  the  simplest 
statement  of  the  truth  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  ever  living,  ever 
present,  every  human  soul  has  a  personal  friend,  divine  and 
almighty. 

"  This  thought  came  over  me  with  such  power,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  all  my  doubts,  all  my  intricate,  contradictory  theologies, 
all  those  personal  and  family  sorrows  which  had  made  a  bur- 
den on  my  soul  greater  than  poor  Christian  ever  staggered 
under,  had  gone  where  his  did,  when,  at  the  sight  of  the  Cross, 
it  loosed  from  his  back,  and  rolled  down  into  the  sepulchre, 
to  be  seen  no  more.  Can  it  be,  I  asked  myself,  that  this 
mighty  love,  that  I  feel  so  powerfully  and  so  sweetly,  has  been 
near  me  all  those  dark,  melancholy  years  ?  Has  the  sun  been 
shining  behind  all  these  heavy  clouds,  under  whose  shadows 
I  have  spent  my  life  ? 

"  When  I  laid  my  little  Tina  down  to  sleep  to-night,  I  came 
down  here  to  think  over  this  strange,  new  thought, — that  I, 
even  I,  in  my  joyless  old  age,  my  poverty,  my  perplexities, 
my  loneliness,  am  no  longer  alone  !  I  am  beloved.  There 
is  One  who  does  love  me, — the  One  Friend,  whose  love,  like 
the  sunshine,  can  be  the  portion  of  each  individual  of  the 
human  race,  without  exhaustion.  This  is  the  great  mystery 
of  faith,  which  I  am  determined  from  this  hour  to  keep  whole 
and  undefiled. 

"My  dear  brother,  I  have  never  before  addressed  to  you  a 
word  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  one  in  which  I  saw  only 
perplexity.  I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grieved  and  disappointed 
that  you  did  not  see  your  way  clear  to  embrace  the  sacred 
ministry,  which  has  for  so  many  generations  been  the  ap- 
pointed work  of  our  family.  I  confess  for  many  years  I  did 
hope  to  see  you  succeed,  not  only  to  the  library,  but  to  the 
work,  of  our  honoured,  venerated  father  and  grandfather.  It 
was  my  hope  that,  in  this  position,  I  should  find  in  you  a 
spiritual  guide  to  resolve  my  doubts  and  lead  me  aright. 
But  I  have  gathered  from  you  at  times,  by  chance  words 
dropped,  that  you  could  not  exactly  accept  the  faith  of  our 
fathers.  Perhaps  difficulties  like  my  own  have  withheld  you 
I  know  you  too  well  to  believe  that  the  French  scepticism 
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that  has  blown  over  here  with  the  breath  of  oar  political 
revolution  can  have  had  the  least  influence  over  jrou.  What- 
ever your  views  of  doctrines  may  be,  you  are  not  a  doubter* 
You  are  not — as  poor  Emilv  defiantly  called  herself—a  deist, 
an  alien  from  all  that  our  uithers  came  to  this  wilderness  to 
maintain.  Yet  when  I  see  you  burying  your  talents  in  a 
londy  mountain  village,  satisfied  with  the  work  of  apoor  school- 
master, instead  of  standing  forth  to  lead  our  New  England  in 
die  pulpit,  I  ask  myself.  Why  is  this  ? 

''  Speak  to  me,  brother  I  tell  me  your  innermost  thoughts, 
as  I  have  told  you  mine.  Is  not  life  short  and  sad  and  bitter 
enough,  that  those  who  could  help  each  other  should  neglect 
the  few  things  they  can  do  to  make  it  tolerable  ?  Why  do  we 
travel  side  by  side,  lonely  and  silent,— each,  perhaps,  hiding 
in  that  silence  the  bread  of  life  that  the  other  needs  ?  Write 
to  me  as  I  have  written  to  you,  and  let  me  know  that  I  have 
a  brother  in  soul,  as  I  have  in  flesh. — Your  affectionate  sister. 

«  M.  R.» 

**  My  dear  Sister, — I  have  read  your  letter.  Answer  it 
justly  and  truly,  how  can  1  ?  How  little  we  know  of  each  other 
m  outside  intimacy !  but  when  we  put  our  key  into  the  door 
of  the  secret  chamber,  who  does  not  tremble  and  draw  back  ? 
^—ikat  is  the  true  haunted  chamber  1 

"  First,  about  Emily,  I  will  own  I  am  wrong.  It  is  from  no 
want  of  love,  though,  but  from  too  much.  I  was  and  am  too 
sore  and  bitter  on  that  subject  to  trust  myself.  I  have  a  heart 
full  of  curses,  but  don't  know  exactly  where  to  fling  them  ; 
and,  for  aught  I  see,  we  are  utterly  helpless.  Every  clue  fails ; 
and  what  is  the  use  of  torturing  ourselves  ?  It  is  a  man's 
nature  to  act,  to  do,  and  where  nothing  can  be  done,  to  for- 
get It  is  a  woman's  nature  to  hold  on  to  what  can  onlv  tor- 
ture, and  live  all  her  despairs  over.  Women's  tears  are  their 
meat ;  men  find  the  diet  too  salt,  and  won't  take  it. 

*^  Tell  me  anything  I  can  do^  and  I'll  do  it ;  but  talk  I  can- 
not,— every  word  bums  me.  I  admit  every  word  you  say  of 
Emily.  We  were  mistaken  in  letting  her  go  to  the  Fams- 
worths,  and  be  baited  and  tortured  with  ultra-Calvinism ;  but 
we  were  blind,  as  we  mortals  always  are, — fated  never  to  see 
what  we  should  have  done,  till  seeing  is  too  late. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  that  child, — first,  because  it's  a 
good  deed  in  itself,  and,  secondly,  because  it 's  good  for  you. 
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That  it  should  have  shed  light  on  your  relations  to  God  is 
strictly  philosophical  You  have  been  trying  to  find  your  way 
to  Him  by  definitions  and  by  logic  ;  one  might  as  well  make 
love  to  a  lady  by  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  *  He  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  ?'  That  throb  of  protecting,  all-embracing 
love  which  thrilled  through  your  heart  for  this  child  taught 
you  more  of  God  than  father's  whole  library.  *  He  that  loveth 
not  knoweth  not  God.'  The  old  Bible  is  philosophical,  and 
eminent  for  its  common  sense.  Of  course  tnis  child  will  make 
a  fool  of  you.     Never  mind  ;  the  follies  of  love  are  remedial 

^  As  to  a  system  of  education,  it  will  be  an  amusement  for 
you  to  get  that  up.  Every  human  being  likes  to  undertake 
to  dictate  for  some  other  one.  Go  at  it  with  good  cheer.  But 
whatever  you  do,  don't  teach  her  French,  Give  her  a  good 
Saxon-English  education  ;  and,  if  she  needs  a  pasture-land 
of  foreign  languages,  let  her  learn  Latin,  and,  more  than  that, 
Greek.  Greek  is  the  morning-land  of  languages,  and  has  the 
freshness  of  early  dew  in  it  which  will  never  exhale. 

"  The  French  helped  us  in  our  late  war  ;  for  that  I  thank 
them  ;  but  from  French  philosophy  and  French  democracy, 
may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us.  They  slew  their  Puritans  in 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholmew,  and  the  nation  ever  since  has 
been  without  a  moral  sense.  French  literature  is  like  an  eagle 
with  one  broken  wing.  What  the  Puritans  did  for  us  Eng- 
lish people,  in  bringing  in  civil  liberty,  they  lacked.  Our 
revolutions  have  been  gradual  I  predict  that  theirs  will 
come  by  and  by  with  an  explosion. 

"  Meanwhile,  our  young  men  who  follow  after  French  litera- 
ture become  rakes  and  profligates.  Their  first  step  in  liberty 
is  to  repeal  the  ten  commandments,  especially  the  seventh. 
Therefore  I  consider  a  young  woman  in  ourday  misses  nothing 
who  does  not  read  French.  Decorous  French  literature  is 
stupid,  and  bright  French  literature  is  too  wicked  for  any- 
thing.   So  let  French  alone. 

"  She  threatens  to  be  pretty,  does  she  ?  So  much  the  worse 
for  you  and  her.  If  she  makes  you  too  much  trouble  by  and 
by,  send  her  up  to  my  academy,  and  I  wiU  drill  her,  and  make 
a  Spartan  of  her. 

"  As  to  what  you  say  about  religion,  and  the  ministry,  and 
the  schoolmaster,  what  can  I  say  on  this  sheet  of  paper  ? 
Briefly  then.    No,  I  am  not  in  any  sense  an  unbeliever  in  the 
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old  Bible ;  I  would  as  soon  disbelieve  my  own  mother.  And 
I  am  in  my  nature  a  thorough  Puritan.  I  am  a  Puritan  as 
thoroughly  as  a  hound  is  a  hound,  and  a  pointer  a  pointer, 
whose  pedigree  of  unmixed  blood  can  be  traced  for  genera- 
tions back.  I  feel  within  me  the  preaching  instinct,  just  as 
the  hound  snuffs,  and  the  pointer  points ;  but  as  to  the  pulpit 
in  these  days,  well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

^What  should  I  preach,  supposing  I  were  a  minister,  as 
my  father,  and  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  were  before 
me  ?  What  they  preached  was  true  to  them,  was  fitted  for 
their  times,  was  loyally  and  sincerely  said,  and  of  course  did 
a  world  of  good.  But  when  I  look  over  their  sermons,  I  put 
an  interrogation  point  to  almost  everything  they  say ;  and 
what  was  true  to  them  is  not  true  to  me ;  and  if  I  should  speak 
out  as  honestly  as  they  did  what  ts  true  to  me,  the  world  would 
not  understand  or  receive  it,  and  I  think  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  believe  I  am  thinking  ahead  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  and  if  I  should  undertake  to  push  my  thoughts, 
I  should  only  bother  people,  just  as  one  of  my  bright  boys  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  algebra  sometimes  worries  a  new  begin- 
ner with  his  advanced  explanations. 

"  Then  again,  our  late  Revolution  has  ^Tought  a  change  in 
the  ministry  that  will  soon  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
The  time  when  ministers  were  noblemen  by  divine  right. 
And  reigned  over  their  parishes  by  the  cocked-hat  and  gold- 
headed  cane,  is  passing  away.  Dr  Lothrop,  and  Dr  Stem, 
and  a  few  others,  keep  up  the  prestige,  but  that  sort  of  thing 
is  going  by ;  and  in  the  next  generation  the  minister  will  be 
nothing  but  a  citizen  ;  his  words  will  come  without  prestige, 
and  be  examined  and  sifted  just  like  the  words  of  any  other 
citizen. 

"  There  is  a  race  of  ministers  rising  up  who  are  fully  ade- 
auate  to  meet  this  exigency ;  and  these  men  are  goin^  to 
throw  Calvinism  down  into  the  arena,  and  discuss  every  mch 
of  it,  hand  to  hand  and  knee  to  knee,  with  the  conunon 
people  ;  and  we  shall  see  what  will  come  of  this. 

**  I,  for  my  part,  am  not  prepared  to  be  a  minister  on  these 
terms.  Still,  as  I  said,  I  have  the  bom  instinct  of  preach- 
ing ;  I  am  dictatorial  by  nature,  and  one  of  those  who  need 
constantly  to  see  themselves  reflected  in  other  people's  eyes  : 
and  so  I  ha^  got  an  academy  here,  up  in  the  mountains, 
where  I  have  a  set  of  as  clear,  bright-eyed,  bh'ght-minded 
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boys  and  girls  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  and  am  in  my  way 
a  pope.  Well,  I  enjoy  being  a  pope.  It  is  one  of  my  weak- 
nesses. 

"  As  to  society,  we  have  the  doctor, — a  quiet  little  wrinkled 
old  man,  a  profound  disbeliever  in  medicines,  who  gives 
cream-of-tartar  for  ordinary  cases,  and  camomile  tea  when 
the  symptoms  become  desperate,  and  reads  Greek  for  his  own 

grivate  amusement.    Of  course  he  doesn't  get  very  rich,  but 
ere  in  the  mountains  one  can  afford  to  be  poor.    One  of 
our  sunsets  is  worth  half  a  Boston  doctor's  income. 

"  Then  there  *s  the  lawyer  and  squire,  who  draws  the  deeds, 
and  makes  the  wills,  and  settles  the  quarrels  ;  and  the  min- 
ister, who  belongs  to  the  new  dispensation.  He  and  I  are 
sworn  friends  ;  he  is  my  Fidus  Achates.  His  garden  joins 
mine,  and  when  I  am  hoeing  ipy  com  he  is  hoeing  his,  and 
thence  comes  talk.  As  it  gets  more  eager  I  jump  the  fence 
and  hoe  in  his  garden,  or  he  does  the  same  to  mine.  We 
have  a  strife  on  the  matter  of  garden  craft,  who  shall  with 
most  skill  outwit  our  Mother  Nature,  and  get  cantelopes  and 
melons  under  circumstances  in  which  she  never  intended 
them  to  grow.  This  year  I  beat  the  parson,  but  I  can  see 
that  he  is  secretly  resolved  to  revenge  himself  on  me  when 
the  sweet  com  comes  in.  One  evening  every  week  we  devote 
to  reading  the  newspaper  and  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  We  are  both  staunch  Federalists,  and  make  the 
walls  ring  with  our  denunciations  of  Jacobinism  and  Demo- 
cracy. Once  a  month  we  have  the  Columbian  Magasitu 
and  the  foreign  news  from  Europe,  and  then  we  have  a  great 
deal  on  our  hands  ;  we  go  over  affairs,  every  country  system- 
atically, and  settle  them  for  the  month.  In  general  we  are 
pretty  well  agreed,  but  now  and  then  our  lines  of  policy  differ, 
and  then  we  fight  it  out  with  good  courage,  not  sparing  the 
adjectives.  The  parson  has  a  sly  humour  of  his  own,  and 
our  noisiest  discussions  generally  end  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  So  much  for  the  man  and  friend, — now  for  the  clergy- 
man. He  is  neither  the  sentimental,  good  parson  of  Gold- 
smith, nor  the  plaintive,  ascetic  parish  priest  of  Romanism, 
nor  the  cocked-hat  of  the  theocracy,  but  a  lively,  acute,  full- 
blooded  many  who  does  his  duty  on  equal  terms  among  men. 
He  is  as  single-hearted  as  an  unblemished  crystal,  and  in 
some  matters  sacredly  simple  ;  but  yet  not  without  a  thrifty 
practical  shrewdness,  both  in  things  temporal  and  things 
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Spiritual.  He  has  an  income  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fty  doUars,  with  his  wood.  The  fanners  about  here  con* 
sider  him  as  rolling  in  wealth,  and  I  must  say  that,  though 
the  parsonage  is  absolutely  bare  of  luxuries,  one  is  not 
there  often  unpleasantly  reminded  that  the  parson  is  a 
poor  man.  He  has  that  golden  faculty  of  enjoying  the 
work  he  does  so  utterly,  and  believing  in  it  so  entirely,  that 
he  can  quite  afford  to  be  poor.  He  whose  daily  work  is  in 
itself  a  pleasure  ought  not  to  ask  for  riches  :  so  I  tell  myself 
about  my  school-keeping,  and  him  about  his  parish.  He 
takes  up  the  conversion  of  sinners  as  an  immediate  practical 
business,  to  be  done  and  done  now  ;  he  preaches  in  all  the 
little  hills  and  dales  and  hollows  and  brown  school-houses 
for  miles  around,  and  chases  his  sinners  up  and  down  so 
zealously,  that  they  have,  on  the  whole,  a  lively  time  of  it 
He  attacks  drinking  and  all  our  small  forms  of  country  im- 
morality with  a  vigour  sufficient  to  demolish  sins  of  double 
their  size,  and  gives  nobody  even  a  chance  to  sleep  in  meeting. 
The  good  farmers  around  here,  some  of  whom  would  like  to 
serve  Mammon  comfortably,  are  rather  in  a  quandary  what 
to  do.  They  never  would  bear  the  constant  hounding  which 
he  gives  them,  and  the  cannonades  he  fires  at  their  i>et  sins, 
and  the  way  he  chases  them  from  pillar  to  post,  and  the 
merciless  manner  in  which  he  breaks  in  upon  their  comfort- 
able old  habit  of  sleeping  in  meeting,  were  it  not  that  they 
feel  that  they  arc  paying  him  an  enormous  salary,  and  ought 
to  get  their  money's  worth  out  of  him,  which  they  are  certain 
they  are  doing  most  fully.  Your  Yankee  has  such  a  sense 
of  values,  that,  if  he  pays  a  man  to  thrash  him,  he  wants  to 
be  thrashed  thoroughly. 

"  My  good  friend  preaches  what  they  call  New  Divinity, 
by  which  I  understand  the  Calvinism  which  our  fathers  left 
us,  in  the  commencing  process  of  disintegration.  He  is 
thoroughly  and  enthusiastically  in  earnest  about  it,  and 
believes  that  the  system,  as  far  as  Edwards  and  Hopkins 
have  got  it,  is  almost  absolute  truth  ;  but,  for  all  that,  is 
cheerfully  busy  in  making  some  little  emendations  and  cor- 
rections, upon  which  he  values  himself,  and  which  he  thinks 
of  the  greatest  consequence.  What  is  to  the  credit  of  his 
heart  is,  that  these  emendations  are  generally  in  favour  of 
some  original-minded  sheep  who  can't  be  got  into  the  sheep- 
fold  without  some  alteration  in  the  paling.    In  these  cases 
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I  have  generally  noticed  that  he  will  loosen  a  rail  or  tear  off 
a  picket,  and  let  the  sheep  in,  it  being  his  impression,  after 
all,  that  the  sheep  are  worth  more  than  the  sheepfold. 

"  In  his  zeal  to  catch  certain  shy  sinners,  he  has  more  than 
once  preached  sermons  which  his  brethren  about  here  find 
fault  with,  as  wandering  from  old  standards  ;  and  it  costs 
abundance  of  bustle  and  ingenuity  to  arrange  his  system  so 
as  to  provide  for  exceptional  cases,  and  yet  to  leave  it  exactly 
what  It  was  before  the  alterations  were  made. 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  an  admitted  thing  among  theologians, 
that,  while  theology  must  go  on  improving  from  age  to  age, 
it  must  also  remain  exactly  what  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

**  The  parson  is  my  intimate  friend,  and  it  is  easy  for  me 
to  see  that  he  has  designs  for  the  gooa  of  my  soul,  for  which 
I  sincerely  love  him.  I  can  sec  that  he  is  lying  in  wait  for 
me  patiently,  as  sometimes  we  do  for  trout,  when  we  go  out 
fishing  together.  He  reconnoitres  me,  approaches  me  care- 
fully, makes  nice  little  logical  traps  to  catch  me  in,  and  baits 
them  with  very  innocent-looking  questions,  which  I,  being  an 
old  theological  rat,  skilfully  avoid  answering. 

"My  friend's  forte  is  logic  Between  you  and  me,  if  there 
is  a  golden  calf  worshipped  in  our  sanctified  New  England, 
its  name  is  Logic ;  and  my  good  friend  the  parson  bums 
incense  before  it  with  a  most  sacred  innocence  of  intention. 
He  believes  that  sinners  can  be  converted  by  logic,  and  that, 
if  he  could  once  get  me  into  one  of  these  neat  little  traps  afore- 
said, the  salvation  of  my  soul  would  be  assured.  He  has 
caught  numbers  of  the  shrewdest  infidel  foxes  among  the 
farmers  around,  and  I  must  say  that  there  is  no  trap  for  the 
Yankee  like  the  logic  trap. 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  story  about  this  which  amused  me  greatly. 
You  know  everybody's  religious  opinions  are  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion in  our  neighbourhood,  and  Ezekiel  Scranton,  a  rich 
farmer  who  lives  up  on  the  hill,  enjoys  the  celebrity  of  being 
an  atheist,  and  rather  values  himself  on  the  distinction.  It 
takes  a  man  of  courage,  vou  l^iow,  to  live  without  a  God  ; 
and  Ezekiel  gives  himself  out  as  a  plucky  dog,  and  able  to 
hold  the  parson  at  bay.  The  parson,  however,  had  privately 
prepared  a  string  of  questions  which  he  was  quite  sure  would 
drive  Ezekiel  into  strait  quarters.  So  he  meets  him  the  other 
day  in  the  store. 
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"  *  How*s  this,  Mr  Scranton?  they  tell  me  that  yoa*re  an 
atheist  !* 

^  *  Well,  I  guess  I  be.  Parson,'  says  Eiekiel,  comfoitabhr. 

'« « Well,  Etekicl  let 's  talk  about  this.  You  believe  in  your 
own  existence,  don  t  )'Ott  ? ' 

'• '  No,  1  don't.' 

***  What !  not  belie\-e  in  your  own  existence?' 

***  No,  I  donV  Then,  after  a  moment,  'Tell  you  what, 
Parson,  ain't  a-going  to  be  twitched  up  by  none  o^  your 
syllogisms.' 

**  Lickiel  was  quite  in  the  right  of  it ;  for  I  must  do  my 
friend  the  parson  the  justice  to  say,  that,  if  you  answer  one  of 
his  simple-looking  questions,  >'ou  are  gone.  You  must  say  B 
after  saying  A,  and  the  whole  alphabet  after  that 

**  For  my  pait,  I  do  not  greatly  misbelieve  the  main  points 
of  Calvinism.  They  strike  me,  as  most  hard  and  disagree- 
able things  do,  as  quite  likely  to  be  true,  and  very  mudi  in 
accordance  with  a  sensible  nian*s  obser\'ation  of  facts  as  they 
stand  in  life  and  nature.  My  doubts  come  up,  like  bats,  from 
a  dark  and  dreadful  ca\xm  that  underlies  all  religion,  natural 
or  revealed.  They  are  of  a  class  abhorrent  to  myself,  smother- 
ing to  my  peace,  imbittering  to  my  life. 

'*  What  must  he  be  who  is  tempted  to  deny  the  very  right 
of  his  Creator  to  the  allegiance  of  His  creatures? — who  is 
tempted  to  feel  that  his  own  conscious  existence  is  an  in- 
flicted curse,  and  that  the  whole  race  of  men  have  been  a  set 
of  neglected,  suffering  children,  bred  like  tish-spawn  on  a 
thousand  shores,  by  a  Heing  who  has  never  interested  him- 
self to  care  for  their  welfare,  to  prevent  their  degradation,  to 
interfere  with  their  cruelties  to  each  other,  as  they  have 
writhed  and  wrangled  into  life,  through  life,  and  out  of  life 
again  ?  Docs  this  look  like  being  a  Father  in  any  sense  in 
which  wc  poor  mortals  think  of  fatherhood  ?  After  seeing 
nature,  can  wc  reason  against  any  of  the  harshest  conclusions 
of  Calvinism  from  the  character  of  its  Author  ? 

'*  Do  we  not  consider  a  man  unworthy  the  name  of  a  good 
father  who,  from  mere  blind  reproductive  instinct,  gives  birth 
to  children  for  whose  improvement,  virtue,  and  happiness  he 
makes  no  provision  ?  and  yet  docs  not  this  seem  to  be  the 
way  more  than  half  of  the  human  race  actually  comes  into 
existence  ? 

"  Then  the  laws  of  nature  are  an  inextricable  labyrinth, — 
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puzzling,  crossing,  contradictory ;  and  ages  of  wearisome 
study  have  as  yet  hardly  made  a  portion  of  them  clear  enough 
for  human  comfort ;  and  doctors  and  ministers  go  on  tortur- 
ing the  body  and  the  soul,  with  the  most  devout  good  inten- 
tions.   And  so  forth,  for  there  is  no  end  to  this  sort  of  talk. 

**  Now  my  friend  the  parson  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  New 
England  theocracy,  about  the  simplest,  purest,  and  least  ob- 
jectionable state  of  society  that  the  world  ever  saw.  He  has 
a  good  digestion,  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  ;  he  lives 
in  a  village  where  there  is  no  pauperism  and  hardly  any 
crime, — where  all  the  embarrassing,  dreadful  social  problems 
and  mysteries  of  life  scarcely  exist.  But  I,  who  have  been 
tumbled  up  and  down  upon  all  the  shores  of  earth,  lived  in 
India,  China,  and  Polynesia,  and  seen  the  human  race  as 
they  breed  like  vermin,  in  their  filth  and  their  contented 
degradation, — how  can  I  think  of  applying  the  measurements 
of  any  theological  system  to  a  reality  like  this  ? 

"  Now  the  parts  of  their  system  on  which  my  dear  friend 
the  parson,  and  those  ofhisschool,speciaUy  value  themselves, 
are  their  explanations  of  the  reasons  why  evil  was  permitted, 
and  their  vindications  of  the  Divine  character  in  view  of  it 
They  are  specially  earnest  and  alert  in  giving  out  their  views 
here,  and  the  parson  has  read  to  me  more  than  one  sermon, 
hoping  to  medicate  what  he  supposes  to  be  my  secret  wound. 
To  me  their  various  theories  are,  as  my  friend  the  doctor  once 
said  to  me,  *  putting  their  bitter  pill  in  a  chestnut-burr ;  the 
pill  is  bad, — there  is  no  help  for  that, — but  the  chestnut-burr 
IS  impossible.* 

**  It  is  incredible,  the  ease  and  cheerfulness  with  which  a 
man  in  his  study,  who  never  had  so  much  experience  of  suf- 
fering as  even  a  toothache  would  give  him,  can  arrange  a 
system  in  which  the  everlasting  torture  of  millions  is  casually 
admitted  as  an  item.  But  I,  to  whom,  seriously  speaking, 
existence  has  been  for  much  of  my  life  nothing  but  suffering, 
and  who  always  looked  on  my  existence  as  a  misfortune,  must 
necessarily  feel  reasonings  of  this  kind  in  a  different  way. 
This  soul-ache,  this  throb  of  pain,  that  seems  as  if  it  were  an 
actual  anguish  of  the  immaterial  part  itself,  is  a  dreadful 
teacher,  and  gives  a  fearful  sense  of^what  the  chances  of  an 
immortal  existence  might  be,  and  what  the  responsibilities  of 
originating  such  existence. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  the  shallow  sort,  who  think  tliat  every- 
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thing  for  everybody  must  or  ought  to  end  with  perfect  bliss 
at  death.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  see  how  anything  but 
misery  in  eternal  ages  is  to  come  from  the  outpouring  into 
their  abyss  of  wrangling  undisciplined  souls,  who  were  a 
torment  to  themselves  and  others  here,  and  who  would  make 
this  world  unbearable,  were  they  not  all  swept  ofif  in  their  turn 
by  the  cobweb  brush  of  Death. 

**  So  you  see  it's  all  a  hopeless  muddle  to  me.  Do  I  then 
believe  nothing?  Yes,  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  with  all  my 
heart,  all  my  might    He  stands  beK>re  me  the  one  hopeful 

Ehenomenon  of  history.  1  adore  him  as  Diving  or  all  of  the 
)ivine  that  I  can  comprehend ;  and  when  He  bids  me  say  to 
God, '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,'  I  smother  all  my 
doubts  and  say  it  Those  words  are  the  rope  thrown  out  to 
me,  choking  in  the  waters, — the  voice  from  the  awful  silence. 
'  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  own  Son.'  I  try 
to  believe  that  He  /o7rs  this  world,  but  I  have  got  only  so  far 
as  *  Help  Thou  mine  unbelief.' 

*'  Now,  as  to  talking  out  all  this  to  the  parson,  what  good 
would  it  do?  He  is  preach ine  well  ana  working  bravely. 
His  preaching  suits  the  state  of  advancement  to  voiich  New 
England  has  come,  and  the  process  which  he  and  ministers 
of  his  sort  institute,  of  having  every  point  in  theology  fully 
discussed  by  the  common  people,  is  not  only  a  capital  driU 
for  their  minds,  but  it  will  have  its  effect  in  the  end  on  their 
theologies,  and  out  of  them  all  the  truth  of  the  future  will 
arise. 

"  So  you  see  my  position,  and  why  I  am  niched  here  for 
life  as  a  schoolmaster.  (Come  up  and  see  me  sometime. 
I  have  a  housekeeper  who  is  as  ugly  as  Hecate,  but  who 
reads  Greek.  She  makes  the  best  bread  and  cake  in  town, 
keeps  my  stockings  mended  and  my  shirt-rufHes  plaited  and 
my  house  like  wax,  and  hears  a  class  in  Virgil  .every  day, 
after  she  has  'done  her  dinner- dishes.'  I  shall  not  fall  in 
love  with  her,  though.  Come  sometime  to  see  me,  and  bring 
your  new  acquisition. — Your  brother, 

"Jonathan  Rossiter.* 

I  have  given  these  two  letters  as  the  best  means  of  showing 
to  the  reader  the  character  of  the  family  with  whom  my 
destiny  and  that  of  Tina  became  in  future  life  curiously 
intertwisted. 
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Among  the  peculiarly  English  ideas  which  the  Colonists 
brought  to  Massachusetts,  which  all  the  wear  and  tear  of 
democracy  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate,  was  that  of 
family.  Family  feeling,  family  pride,  family  hope  and  fear 
and  desire,  were,  in  my  early  day,  strongly-marked  traits. 
Genealogy  was  a  thing  at  the  tip  of  every  person's  tongue, 
and  in  every  person's  mind  \  and  it  is  among  my  most  vivid 
remembrances,  with  what  a  solemn  air  of  intense  interest  my 
mother,  grandmother,  Aunt  Lois,  and  Aunt  Keziah  would 
enter  into  minute  and  discriminating  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  stock,  intermarriages,  and  family  settlements  of  the 
different  persons  whose  history  was  under  their  consideration. 
"  Of  a  very  respectable  family,"  was  a  sentence  so  often 
repeated  at  the  old  fireside  that  its  influence  went  in  part  to 
make  up  my  character.  In  our  present  days,  when  every 
man  is  emphatically  the  son  of  his  own  deeds,  and  nobody 
cares  who  his  ^mother  or  grandmother  or  great-aunt  was, 
there  can  scarcely  be  an  understanding  of  this  intense  feeling 
of  race  and  genealogy  which  pervaded  simple  colonial  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

As  I  have  often  before  intimated,  the  aristocracy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts consisted  of  two  classes,  the  magistracy  and  the 
ministry ;  and  these  two,  in  this  theocratic  State,  played  into 
each  other's  hands  continually.  Next  to  the  magistrate  and 
the  minister,  in  the  esteem  of  that  community,  came  the 
schoolmaster  ;  for  education  might  be  said  to  be  the  ruUng 
passion  of  the  State. 

The  history  of  old  New  England  families  is  marked  by 
strong  lights  and  deep  shadows  of  personal  peculiarity.  We 
appeal  to  almost  every  old  settler  in  New  England  towns,  if 
he  cannot  remember  stately  old  houses,  inhabited  by  old 
families,  whose  histories  might  be  brought  to  mind  by  that 
of  Miss  Mehitable  and  her  brother.  There  was  in  them  a 
sort  of  intellectual  vigour,  a  ceaseless  activity  of  thought,  a 
passion  for  reading  and  study,  and  a  quiet  brooding  on  th« 
very  deepest  problems  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The 
characteristic  of  such  families  is  the  greatly  disproportioned 
force  of  the  internal,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life  to  the 
external  one.  Hence  come  often  morbid  and  diseased  forms 
of  manifestation.  The  threads  which  connect  such  persons 
with  the  real  life  of  the  outer  world  are  so  fine  and  so  weak, 
that  they  are  constantly  breaking  and  giving  way  here  and 
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there,  so  that,  in  such  races,  oddities  and  ecoentricides  ere 
come  to  be  accepted  only  as  badges  of  family  character.  Yet 
from  stock  of  tnis  character  have  come  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  effective  minds  in  New  England;  and  from  them 
also  have  come  hermits  and  recluses, — peculiar  smd  excep- 
tional people, — people  delightful  to  the  student  of  human 
nature,  but  excessively  puzzling  to  the  every-day  judgment 
of  mere  conventional  society. 

The  Rossitcr  family  had  been  one  of  these.  It  traced  its 
origin  to  the  colony  which  came  out  with  Governor  Windirop. 
The  eldest  Rossiter  had  been  one  of  the  ejected  ministers, 
and  came  from  a  good  substantialfamily  of  the  English  gentry. 
For  several  successive  generations  there  had  never  been 
wanting  a  son  in  the  Rossiter  family  to  succeed  to  the  pulpit 
of  his  father.  The  Rossitcrs  had  been  leaned  on  by  tne 
magistrates  and  consulted  by  the  governors,  and  their  word 
had  been  law  down  to  the  time  of  Miss  Mehitable's  father. 

The  tendency  of  the  stately  old  families  of  New  England 
to  constitutional  melancholy  has  been  well  set  forth  by  Dr 
Cotton  Mather,  that  delightful  old  New  England  grandmother, 
whose  nursery  talcs  of  its  infancy  and  childhood  may  well 
be  pondered  by  those  who  would  fully  understand  its  far- 
reaching  maturity.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  I  have  high 
ideas  ot  the  wisdom  of  grandmothers,  and  therefore  do  our 
beloved  gossip,  Dr  Cotton  Mather,  the  greatest  possible 
compliment  in  granting  him  the  title. 

The  ministers  of  the  early  colonial  days  of  New  England, 
though  well-read,  scholarly  men,  were  more  statesmen  than 
theologians.  Their  minds  ran  upon  the  actual  arrangements 
of  society,  which  were  in  a  great  degree  left  in  their  hands, 
rather  than  on  doctrinal  and  metaphysical  subtilties.  They 
took  their  confession  of  faith  just  as  the  great  body  of  Pro- 
testant reformers  left  it,  and  acted  upon  it  as  a  practical 
foundation,  without  much  further  discussion,  until  the  time 
of  President  Edwards.  He  was  the  first  man  who  begun  the 
disintegrating  process  of  applying  rationalistic  methods  to 
the  accepted  doctrines  of  religion,  and  he  rationalised  far 
more  boldly  and  widely  than  any  publishers  of  his  biography 
have  ever  dared  to  let  the  world  know.  He  sawed  the  great 
dam  and  let  out  the  whole  waters  of  discussion  over  all  New 
England,  and  that  free  discussion  led  to  all  the  shades  of 
opinion  of  our  modem  days.     Little  as  he  thought  it,  yet 
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Waldo  Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker  were  the  last  results 
of  the  current  set  in  motion  bv  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Nf  iss  Mehitable  Rossiter's  father,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  had  dipped  into  this  belt  of  New  Divinity,  and  been 
excessively  and  immoderately  interested  in  certain  specula- 
tions concerning  them.  All  the  last  part  of  his  life  had  been 
consumed  in  writing  a  treatise  in  opposition  to  Dr  Stem, 
another  rigorous  old  cocked-hat  of  his  neighbourhood,  who 
maintained  that  the  Deity  had  created  sin  on  purpose,  because 
it  was  a  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  Dr  Rossiter 
thought  that  evil  had  only  been  permitted^  because  it  could 
be  overruled  for  the  greatest  good  ;  and  each  of  them  fought 
their  battle  as  if  the  fate  of  the  universe  was  to  be  decided 
by  its  results. 

Considered  as  a  man,  in  his  terrestrial  and  mundane  rela- 
tions, Dr  Rossiter  had  that  wholesome  and  homely  interest 
in  the  things  of  this  mortal  life  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  New  England  religious  development.  While  the  Puritans 
were  intensely  interested  in  the  matters  of  the  soul,  they 
appeared  to  have  a  realising  sense  of  the  fact  that  a  soul  with- 
out a  body,  in  a  material  world,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  getting  on.  So  they  exhibited  a  sensible  and  conmtnend- 
able  sense  of  the  worth  of  property.  They  were  especially 
addicted  to  lawful  matrimony,  and  given  to  having  large 
families  of  children  ;  and,  if  one  wife  died,  they  straightway 
made  up  the  loss  by  another, — a  compliment  to  the  virtues 
of  the  female  sex  which  womankind  appear  always  gratefully 
to  appreciate. 

Parson  Rossiter  had  been  three  times  married  ;  first,  to  a 
strong-grained,  homely,  highly  intellectual  woman  of  one  of 
the  first  Boston  families,  of  whom  Miss  Mehitable  Rossiter 
was  the  only  daughter.  The  Doctor  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  of  his  times.  Nature,  with  her  usual 
perversity  in  these  matters,  made  Miss  Mehitable  an  exact 
reproduction  of  all  the  homely  traits  of  her  mother,  with  the 
addition  of  the  one  or  two  physical  defects  of  her  handsome 
father.  No  woman  with  a  heart  in  her  bosom  ever  feels 
marked  personal  uncomeliness  otherwise  than  as  a  great 
misfortune.  Miss  Mehitable  bore  it  with  a  quaint  and  silent 
pride.  Her  brother  Jonathan,  next  to  herself  in  age,  the  son 
of  a  second  and  more  comely  wife,  was  far  more  gifted  in 
personal  points,  though  not  equal  to  his  father.     Finally,  late 
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in  life,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  iHdowhood,  Pknon 
Rossiter  committed  the  folly  of  many  men  on  the  downhill 
side  of  life,  that  of  marrying  a  woman  considerably  younger 
than  himself.  She  Was  a  prettv,  nervous,  excitable,  sensitive 
creature,  whom  her  homely  elder  daughtte.  Miss  Mdiitable, 
no  less  than  her  husband,  petted  and  caressed  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child.  She  gave  birth  to 
two  more  children,  a  son  named  Theodorei  and  a  daughter 
named  £mil^,  and  then  died. 

All  the  children  had  inherited  from  their  father  the  peca- 
liar  constitutional  tendency  to  depression  of  spirits  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  In  these  last  two,  great  beauty  and  brilliant 
powers  ot  mind  were  united  with  such  a  singular  sensitive- 
ness and  waywardness  of  nature  as  made  the  prospect  for 
happiness  in  such  a  life  as  this,  and  under  the  strict  requize- 
ments  of  New  En$;land  society,  very  problematicaL 

Theodore  ran  through  a  brilliant  course  in  college,  not- 
withstanding constant  difficulties  with  the  college  authorities^ 
but  cither  could  not  or  would  not  apply  himself  to  any  of  the 
accepted  modes  of  getting  bread  and  butter  which  a  young 
man  must  adopt  who  means  to  live  and  get  on  with  other 
men.  He  was  full  of  disgusts,  and  repulsions,  and  dislikes ; 
ever>'thing  in  life  wounded  and  made  him  sore ;  he  could  or 
would  do  nothing  reasonably  or  rationally  with  human  beings, 
and,  to  deaden  the  sense  of  pain  in  existence,  took  to  the  use 
of  opiates,  which  left  him  a  miserable  wreck  on  his  sister's 
hanas,  the  father  being  dead. 

Thus  far  the  reader  has  the  history  of  this  family,  and  in- 
timations of  the  younger  and  more  beautiful  one  whose  after 
fate  was  yet  to  be  connected  with  ours. 

Miss  Mehitable  Rossiter  has  always  been  to  me  a  curious 
study.  Singularly  plain  as  she  was  in  person,  old,  withered, 
and  poor,  she  yet  commanded  a  respect,  and  even  reverence, 
through  the  whole  of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  ;  for  she 
was  well  known  to  some  of  the  most  considerable  families  in 
Boston,  with  whom,  by  her  mother's  side,  she  was  connected. 
The  interest  in  her  was  somewhat  like  that  in  old  lace,  old 
china,  and  old  cashmere  shawls,  which,  though  often  exces- 
sively uncomely,  and  looking  in  the  eyes  of  uninterested  people 
like  mere  rubbish,  are  held  by  connoisseurs  to  be  beyond  all 
price. 

Miss  Mehitable  herself  had  great  pride  of  character,  in  the 
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tense  in  which  pride  is  an  innocent  weakness,  if  not  a  species 
of  virtue.  She  had  an  innate  sense  that  she  belonged  to  a 
good  family, — a  perfectly  quiet  conviction  that  she  was  a  Brad- 
ford by  her  mother*s  side,  and  a  Rossiter  by  her  father's  side, 
come  what  might  in  this  world.  She  was  too  well  versed  in 
the  duties  of  good  blood  not  to  be  always  polite  and  consider- 
ate to  the  last  degree  to  all  well-meaning  common  people, 
for  she  felt  the  noblesse  oblige  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  a 
duchess.  And,  for  that  matter,  in  the  circles  of  Oldtown 
everything  that  Miss  Mehitable  did  and  said  had  a  certain 
weight,  quite  apart  from  that  of  her  really  fine  mental  powers. 
It  was  the  weight  of  past  generations,  of  the  whole  Colony 
of  Massachusetts ;  aU  the  sermons  of  five  generations  of 
ministers  were  in  it,  which  to  a  God-fearing  community  is  a 
great  deaL 

But  in  her  quaint,  uncomely  body  was  lodged,  not  only  a 
most  active  and  even  masculine  mind,  but  a  heart  capable  of 
those  passionate  extremes  of  devotion  which  belong  to  the 
purely  feminine  side  of  woman.  She  was  capable  of  a  ro- 
mantic excess  of  affection,  of  an  extravagance  of  hero-worship, 
which,  had  she  been  personally  beautiful,  might  perhaps  have 
made  her  the  heroine  of  some  poem  of  the  heart.  It  was 
among  the  quietly  accepted  sorrows  of  her  life,  that  for  her 
no  such  romance  was  possible. 

Men  always  admired  her  as  they  admired  other  men,  and 
talked  to  her  as  they  talked  with  each  other.  Many,  during 
the  course  of  her  life,  had  formed  friendships  with  her,  which 
were  mere  relations  of  comradeship,  but  which  never  touched 
the  inner  sphere  of  the  heart.  That  heart,  so  warm,  so  tender, 
and  so  true,  she  kept,  with  a  sort  of  conscious  shame,  hidden 
far  behind  the  entrenchments  of  her  intellect.  With  an  instinc- 
tive fear  of  ridicule,  she  scarcely  ever  spoke  a  tender  word, 
and  generally  veiled  a  soft  emotion  under  some  quaint  phrase 
of  drollery.  She  seemed  forever  to  feel  the  strange  contrast 
between  the  burning,  romantic  heart  and  the  dry  and  withered 
exterior. 

Like  many  other  women  who  have  borne  the  curse  of 
marked  plainness.  Miss  Mehitable  had  an  extra vagent  valua- 
tion for  personal  beauty.  Her  younger  sister,  whose  lovehness 
was  uncommon,  was  a  sort  of  petted  idol  to  her,  during  all 
her  childish  years.  At  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  she 
would  gladly  have  retained  her  with  her,  but,  like  many  other 
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women  who  are  strong  on  the  intellectual  side  of  their  natan^ 
Miss  Mehitable  had  a  sort  of  weakness  and  helplessness  in 
vdation  to  mere  material  matters,  which  rendered  her,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  £imily,  unBt  to  be  trusted  with  the  bringing 
up  of  a  bright  and  wilful  child.  In  fact,  as  regarded  all  the 
details  of  daily  life.  Miss  Mehitable  was  the  servant  of  PoUy, 
who  had  imited  the  offices  of  servant-of-all-work,  house* 
iDceper,  nurse,  and  general  factotum  in  old  Parson  Ros- 
sit^s  family,  and  between  whom  and  the  little  wilful 
Emily  grievous  quarrels  had  often  arisen.  For  all  these 
reasons,  and  because  Mrs  Famsworth  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Adams  was  the  only  sister  of  the  child's  mother, 
was  herself  childless,  and  in  prosperous  worldly  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  deemed  a  flying  in  the  fi^ce  of 
Providence  to  refuse  her,  when  she  declared  her  intention 
of  adopting  her  sistci^s  child  as  her  own. 

Of  what  came  of  this  adoption  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

MISS  ASPHYXIA  GOES  IN  PURSUIT,  AND  MY  GRANDMOTHER 

GIVES  HER  VIEWS  ON  EDUCATION. 

[k£N  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith  found  that  both 
children  really  had  disappeared  from  Needmore 
so  completely  that  no  trace  of  them  remained, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  felt  some  solicitude  to 
know  what  had  become  of  them.  There  had 
not  been  wanting  instances  in  those  early  days, 
when  so  large  a  part  of  Massachusetts  was  un- 
broken forest,  of  children  who  had  wandered  away  into  the 
woods  and  star\'cd  to  dci^th  ;  and  Miss  Asphyxia  was  by  no 
ineans  an  ill- wisher  to  any  child,  nor  so  utterly  without 
bowels  as  to  contemplate  such  a  possibility  without  some 
anxiety. 

Not  that  she  in  the  least  doubted  the  wisdom  and  perfect 
propriety  of  her  own  mode  of  adminstration,  which  she  had 
lull  faith  would  in  the  end  have  made  a  "  smart  girl "  of  her 
little  charge.    "  That  'ere  little  limb  didn't  know  what  was 
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good  for  herself,"  she  said  to  Sol,  over  their  evening  meal  of 
cold  potatoes  and  boiled  beef. 

Sol  looked  round-eyed  and  stupid,  and  s(]uared  his 
shoulders,  as  he  always  did  when  this  topic  was  introduced. 
He  suggested,  "  You  don't  s'pose  they  could  *a'  wandered  off 
to  the  maountains  where  Bijah  Peters*  boy  got  lost  ?" 

There  was  a  sly  satisfaction  in  observing  the  anxious 
brooding  expression  which  settled  down  over  Miss  Asphyxia's 
dusky  features  at  the  suggestion. 

"  When  they  found  that  'ere  boy,"  continued  Sol,  "  he  was 
all  worn  to  skin  and  bone  ;  he  'd  kep'  himself  a  week  on 
berries  and  ches'nuts  and  sich,  but  a  boy  can*t  be  kep'  on 
what  a  SQuirrel  can." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  "  I  know  one  thing ;  it  ain't 
my  fault  if  they  do  starve  to  death.  Silly  critters,  they  was  ; 
well  provided  for,  good  home,  good  clothes,  plenty  and  plenty 
to  eat.  I  'm  sure  you  can  bear  witness  ef  I  ever  stinted  that 
'ere  child  in  her  victuals." 

"  I  '11  bear  you  out  on  that  'ere,"  said  Sol. 

"  And  well  you  may  ;  I  'd  scorn  not  to  give  any  one  in  my 
house  a  good  bellyful,"  quoth  Miss  Asphyxia. 

"  That 's  true  enough,"  said  Sol ;  **  everybody  '11  know  that** 

"Well,  it's  jest  total  depravity,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 
"  How  can  any  one  help  bein'  convinced  o'  that,  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  young  uns  ?  " 

But  the  subject  preyed  upon  the  severe  virgin's  mind ;  and 
she  so  often  mentioned  it,  with  that  roughening  of  her  scrubby 
eyebrows  which  betokened  care,  that  Sol's  unctuous  good 
nature  was  somewhat  moved,  and  he  dropped  at  last  a  hint 
of  having  fallen  on  a  trace  of  the  children.  He  might  as 
well  have  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  a  rolling-mill.  Miss 
Asphyxia  was  so  wide-awake  and  resolute  about  anything 
that  she  wanted  to  know,  that  Sol  at  last  was  obliged  to 
finish  with  informing  her  that  he  had  heard  of  the  children 
as  having  been  taken  in  at  Deacon  Badger's,  over  in  Old- 
town.  Sol  internally  chuckled,  as  he  gave  the  information, 
when  he  saw  how  immediately  Miss  Asphyxia  bristled  with 
wrath.  Even  the  best  of  human  beings  have  felt  that  tran- 
sient flash  when  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  a  child  supposed  to 
be  in  fatal  danger  gives  place  to  unrestrained  vexation  at  the 
little  culprit  who  has  given  such  a  fright. 

"  Well,  I  shall  jest  tackle  up  and  go  over  and  bring  them 
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children  home  agin,  at  least  the  |[iri  Brother,  he  says  he 
don't  want  the  boy  ;  he  waVt  nothin*  but  a  plague  ;  but  Ite 
one  o*  them  persons  that  when  I  undertake  a  thing  I  mean 
to  go  through  with  it  Now  I  undertook  to  raise  that  'ere 
gir^  and  I  mean  ta  She  needn't  think  she 's  goin'  to  come 
round  me  with  any  o*  her  shines,  goin^  over  to  Deacon 
Badger's  with  lying  stories  about  me.  Mis'  Deacon  Badgc^ 
neeon'  t  think  she's  goin'  to  hold  up  her  head  over  me,  if  she  is 
a  deacon's  wife  and  I  ain^t  a  perfessor  of  religion.  I  guess  I 
could  be  a  perfessor  if  I  chose  to  do  as  some  folks  da  ihat  's 
what  I  tola  Mis'  Deacon  Badger  once  when  she  asked  me 
why  I  didn't  jine  the  church.  '  Mis'  Badger,'  says  I,  'per- 
fessin'  ain't  possession,  and  I  'd  ruther  stand  outside  the 
church  than  go  on  as  some  people  do  inside  on't' " 

Therefore  it  was  that,  a  day  or  two  after,  when  Miss 
Mehitable  was  making  a  quiet  call  at  my  grandmother's! 
and  the  party,  consisting  of  my  grandmother.  Aunt  Lois, 
and  Aunt  Keziah,  were  peacefully  rattling  their  knitting- 
needles,  while  Tina  was  playing  by  the  river-side,  the  chilas 
senses  were  suddenly  paralysed  by  the  sight  of  Miss  Asphyxia 
driving  with  a  strong  arm  over  the  bridge  near  my  grand- 
mother's. 

In  a  moment  the  little  one's  heart  was  in  her  throat  She 
had  such  an  awful  faith  in  Miss  Asphvxia's  power  to  carry 
through  anything  she  undertook,  that  all  her  courage  withered 
at  once  at  sight  of  her.  She  ran  in  at  the  back  door,  per- 
fectly pale  with  fright,  and  seized  hold  imploringly  of  Miss 
Mehitable's  gown. 

"Oh,  she's  coming!  she's  coming  after  me.  Don't  let 
her  get  me ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"  What's  the  matter  now ?"  said  my  grandmother.  "What 
ails  the  child  ? " 

Miss  Mehitable  lifted  her  in  her  lap,  and  began  a  soothing 
course  of  inquiry ;  but  the  child  clung  to  her,  only  reiterating, 
"  Don't  let  her  have  me  !  she  is  dreadful  I  don't ! " 

"  As  true  as  you  live,  mother,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  who  had 
tripped  to  the  window,  "there's  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith 
hitching  her  horse  at  our  picket  fence." 

"  She  is  ?"  said  my  grandmother,  squaring  her  shoulders, 
and  setting  herself  in  fine  martial  order.  "Well,  let  her 
come  in  ;  she's  welcome,  I  'm  sure.  I  'd  like  to  talk  to  that 
woman  !    It's  a  free  country,  and  evcr>body's  got  to  speak 
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their  minds," — and  my  grandmother  rattled  her  needles  with 
great  energy. 

In  a  moment  more  M iss  Asph3rxia  entered.  She  was  arrayed 
in  her  best  Sunday  clothes,  and  made  the  neighbourly  salu- 
tations widi  an  air  of  grim  composure.  There  was  silence, 
and  a  sense  of  something  brooding  in  the  air,  as  there  often 
is  before  the  outburst  of  a  storm. 

Finally,  Miss  Asphyxia  opened  the  trenches.  "I  come 
over,  Mis'  Badger,  to  see  about  a  gal  o'  mine  that  has  run 
away."    Here  her  eye  rested  severely  on  Tina. 

"  Run  away ! "  quoth  my  grandmother,  briskly ;  "  and  good 
reason  she  should  run  away ;  all  I  wonder  at  is  that  you  nave 
the  face  to  come  to  a  Christian  family  after  her, — that 's  alL 
Well,  she  is  provided  for,  and  you  've  no  call  to  be  inquiring 
anything  about  her.  So  I  advise  you  to  go  home,  and  attend 
to  your  own  affairs,  and  leave  children  to  folks  that  know  how 
to  manage  them  better  than  you  do." 

"  I  expected  this.  Mis'  Badger,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  in  a 
towering  wrath,  "  but  I  'd  have  you  to  know  that  I  ain't  a 
person  that 's  going  to  take  sa'ace  from  no  one.  No  deacon 
nor  deacon's  iJife,  nor  perfessor  of  religion,  's  a  goin'  to  turn 
up  their  noses  at  me  !  I  can  hold  up  my  head  with  any  on 
'em,  and  I  think  your  religion  might  teach  you  better  than 
takin'  up  stories  agin  your  neighbours,  as  a  little  lyin',  artful 
hussy  '11  telL"  Here  there  was  a  severe  glance  at  Miss  Tina, 
who  quailed  before  it,  and  clung  to  Miss  Mehitable*s  gown. 
"Yes,  indeed,  you  may  bide  your  head,"  she  continued,  "but 
you  can't  git  away  from  the  truth  ;  not  when  I  'm  round  to 
bring  you  out.  Yes,  Mis'  Badger,  I  defy  her  to  say  I  hain't 
done  well  by  her,  if  she  says  the  truth  ;  for  I  say  it  now,  this 
blessed  minute,  and  would  say  it  on  my  dyin'  bed,  and  you 
can  ask  Sol  ef  that  'ere  child  hain't  had  everything  pervided 
for  her  that  a  child  could  want, — a  good  clean  bed  and  plenty 
o*  bedclothes,  and  good  whole  clothes  to  wear,  and  her  belly 
full  o*  good  victuals  every  day ;  an'  me  a  teachin'  and  a 
trainin'  on  her,  enough  to  wear  the  very  life  out  o'  me, — for  I 
always  hated  young  uns,  and  this  'ere  s  a  perfect  httle  limb 
as  I  ever  did  see.  Why,  what  did  she  think  I  was  a  goin*  to 
do  for  her  ?  I  didn't  make  a  lady  on  her ;  to  be  sure  I 
didn't  :•  I  was  a  fetchin'  on  her  up  to  work  for  her  livin'  as  I 
was  fetched  up.  I  hadn't  nothin  more  *n  she  ;  an'  just  look 
at  me  now ;  there  ain't  many  folks  that  can  turn  off  as  much 
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work  in  a  day  as  I  can,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  And 
I  Ve  got  as  pretty  a  piece  of  property,  and  as  well  seen  to,  as 
roost  any  round  ;  and  all  I  've  got — house  and  lands — is  iny 
own  amins,  honest,  so  they're  !  There 's  folks,  I  s'pose,  that 
thinks  they  can  afford  to  keep  tavern  for  all  sorts  of  stragglers 
and  runaways,  Injun  and  white.  I  never  was  one  o*  them  sort 
of  folks,  an'  I  should  jest  like  to  know  ef  those  folks  is  Me^ 
— ^that's  alL  I  guess  if  'counts  was  added  up,  my  'counts 
would  sQuare  up  better  'n  thcim." 

Here  Miss  Asphyxia  elevated  her  nose  and  sniffed  over  my 
grandmother's  cnp-border  in  a  vciy  contemptuous  manner, 
and  the  cap-border  bristled  defiantly,  but  undismayed,  back 
again. 

''Come  now,  Mis'  Badger,  have  it  out;  I  ain't  afraid  of 
you  1  I  'd  just  like  to  have  you  tell  mc  what  I  could  ha'  done 
more  nor  better  for  this  child." 

"  Done! "  quoth  my  grandmother,  with  a  pop  like  a  roasted 
chestnut  bursting  out  of  the  fire.  "  Why,  you  've  done  what 
you  'd  no  business  to.  You  M  no  business  to  take  a  child  at 
all ;  you  haven't  got  a  grain  of  motherliness  in  you.  WTiy, 
look  at  natur*,  that  might  teach  you  that  more  than  meat  and 
drink  and  clothes  is  wanted  for  a  child.  Hens  brood  their 
chickens,  and  keep  'cm  warm  under  their  wings ;  and  cows 
lick  their  calves  and  cosset  *em,  and  it 's  a  mean  shame  that 
folks  will  take  'cm  away  from  them.  There 's  our  old  cat  will 
lie  an  hour  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  let  her  kittens  lug  and  pull 
at  her,  atween  sleeping  and  waking,  just  to  keep  'em  warm  and 
comfortable,  you  know.  'T  ain't  just  fcedin'  and  dothin' 
back  and  belly  that's  all ;  it's  broodin'  that  young  creeturs 
wants ;  and  you  hain't  got  a  bit  of  broodin'  in  you ;  youl 
heart 's  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill-stone.  Sovereign  grace 
may  soften  it  some  day,  but  nothin'  else  can  ;  you  're  a  poor, 
old,  hard,  worldly  woman,  Miss  Asphyxia  Smitn,  that 's  what 
you  are  I  If  divine  grace  could  have  broken  in  upon  you, 
and  given  you  a  heart  to  love  the  child,  you  might  have 
brought  her  up,  'cause  you  are  a  smart  woman,  and  an 
honest  one ;  that  nobody  denies." 

Here  Miss  Mehitable  took  up  the  conversation,  surveying 
Miss  Asph>'xia  with  that  air  of  curious  attention  with  which 
one  stucfies  a  human  being  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  one's 
personal  experience.  Miss  Mehitable  was,  as  we  have  shown, 
m  every  thread  of  her  being  and  education  an  aristocrat,  and 
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had  for  Miss  Asphyxia  that  polite,  easy  tolerance  which  a 
sense  of  undoubted  superiority  gives,  united  with  a  shrewd 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  a  new  and  peculiar  variety  of  the 
numan  species. 

"  My  good  Miss  Smith,"  she  observed,  in  conciliatory  tones. 
"  by  your  own  account  you  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  this  child.  Now  I  propose  for  the  future  to 
relieve  you  of  it  altogether.  I  do  not  think  you  would  ever 
succeed  in  making  as  efficient  a  person  as  yourself  of  her. 
It  strikes  me,''  she  added,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  of  her 
eye, "  that  there  are  radical  differences  of  nature,  which  would 
prevent  her  growing  up  like  yourself.  I  don't  doubt  you  con- 
scientiously intended  to  do  your  duty  by  her,  and  I  beg  you 
to  beheve  that  you  need  have  no  further  trouble  with  her." 

"Goodness  gracious  knows,*'  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  "the 
child  ain't  much  to  fight  over, — she  was  nothin'  but  a  plague  ; 
and  I  'd  rather  have  done  all  she  did  any  day,  than  to  *a'  had 
her  round  under  my  feet.     I  hate  young  uns,  anyway." 

"  Then  why,  my  good  woman,  do  you  object  to  parting  with 
her?" 

"  Who  said  I  did  object  ?  I  don't  care  nothin'  about  part- 
ing with  her ;  all  is,  when  I  begin  a  thing  I  like  to  go  through 
with  it." 

**  But  if  it  isn't  worth  going  through  with,"  said  Miss  Mehit- 
able,  "  it 's  as  well  to  leave  it,  is  it  not  ?" 

"And  I  'd  got  her  clothes  made, — not  that  they're  worth 
so  very  much,  but  then  they  're  worth  just  what  they  art 
worth,  anyway,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 

Here  Tina  made  a  sudden  impulsive  dart  from  Miss  Mehit- 
able's  lap,  and  ran  out  of  the  back-door,  and  over  to  her  new 
home,  and  up  into  the  closet  of  the  chamber  where  was  hang- 
ing the  new  suit  of  homespun  in  which  Miss  Asphyxia  had 
arrayed  her.  She  took  it  down  and  rolled  the  articles  all  to- 
gether in  a  tight  bundle,  which  she  secured  witn  a  string, 
and,  before  the  party  in  the  kitchen  had  ceased  wondering  at 
her  flight,  suddenly  reappeared,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
dilated  eyes,  and  tossed  the  bundle  into  Miss  Asphyxia's 
lap.  "  There 's  every  bit  you  ever  gave  me,"  she  said  ;  **  I 
don't  want  to  keep  a  single  thing." 

"My  dear,  is  that  a  proper  way  to  speak?"  said  Miss 
Mehitable,  reprovingly ;  but  Tina  saw  my  grandmother's 
broad  shoulders  joggling  with  a  secret  laugh^  and  discerned 
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twinkling  lines  in  the  reproving  gravity  which  Miss  Mditt* 
able  tried  to  assume.  She  felt  pretty  sure  of  her  ground  by 
this  time. 

"  Well,  it 's  no  use  talkin',''  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  rising* 
^  If  folks  think  they  're  able  to  bring  up  a  beggar  child  like  a 
ladv,  it 's  their  look-out  and  not  mine.  I  wasn't  aware,^  she 
adaed,  with  severe  irony,  "  that  Parson  Rossiter  left  so  much 
of  an  estate  that  you  could  afford  to  bring  up  other  folksf 
children  in  silks  and  satins." 

"Our  estate  isn't  much,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  good* 
naturcdly,  "  but  we  shall  make  the  best  of  it" 

'*  Well,  now,  you  just  mark  my  words.  Miss  Rossiter,"  said 
Miss  Asphyxia,  "  that  'ere  child  will  never  grow  up  a  smart 
woman  with^^i/r  bringin'  up  ;  she'll  run  jest  right  over>vir, 
and  you  11  let  her  have  her  head  in  everything.  I  sec  jest 
how 't  *11  be  ;  I  don't  want  nobody  to  tell  me." 

"  I  dare  say  you  arc  quite  right,  Miss  Smith,"  said  Miss 
Mehitablc  ;  "  1  haven't  the  slijjhtcst  opinion  of  my  own 
powers  in  that  line  ;  but  she  may  be  happy  with  me  for  all 
that" 

"  Happy?"  repeated  Miss  Asphyxia,  with  an  odd  intona- 
tion, as  if  she  were  repeating  a  sound  of  something  imper- 
fectly comprehended,  and  altogether  out  of  her  line.  "  O, 
well,  if  folks  is  goin'  to  begin  to  talk  about  ihat^  I  hain't  got 
time  ;  it  don't  seem  to  me  that  that 's  what  this  'ere  world 's 
for." 

"  What  is  it  for,  then  ?  "  said  Miss  Mehitable,  who  felt  an 
odd  sort  of  interest  in  the  human  specimen  before  her. 

"  Meant  for?  Why,  for  hard  work,  I  s'pose  ;  that's  all  I 
ever  found  it  for.  Talk  about  coddling !  it 's  little  we  get  o' 
that,  the  way  the  Lord  fixes  things  in  this  world,  dear  knows. 
He 's  pretty  up  and  down  with  us,  by  all  they  tell  us.  You 
must  take  things  right  off,  when  they  're  goin'.  Ef  you  don't, 
so  much  the  worse  for  you  ;  they  won't  wait  for  you.  Lose 
an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  you  may  chase  it  till  ye  drop 
down,  you  never  'II  catch  it  !  That 's  the  way  things  goes, 
and  1  should  like  to  know  who's  a  going  to  stop  to  quiddle 
with  young  uns  ?  'T  ain't  me,  that 's  certain  ;  so,  as  there's 
no  more  to  be  made  by  this  'ere  talk,  1  may 's  well  be  goin*. 
You  're  welcome  to  the  young  un,  ef  you  say  so  ;  I  jest  wanted 
you  to  know  that  what  1  begun  1  'd  'a'  gone  through  with,  ef 
you  hadn't  stepped  in ;  and  I  didn't  want  no  reflections  on 
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my  good  name,  neither,  for  I  had  my  ideas  of  what 's  right, 
and  can  have  'em  yet,  I  s'pose,  if  Mis'  Badger  does  think  I  've 
got  a  heart  of  stone.  I  should  like  to  know  how  I  'm  to  have 
any  other  when  I  ain't  elected,  and  I  don't  see  as  I  am,  or 
likely  to  be,  and  I  don't  see  neither  why  I  ain't  full  as  good 
as  a  good  many  that  be." 

"  Well,  well,  Miss  Smith,"  said  Miss  Mehitable, "  we  can't 
any  of  us  enter  into  those  mysteries,  but  I  respect  your 
motives,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  you  any  time  you  will 
call,  and  I  'm  in  hopes  to  teach  this  little  girl  to  treat  you 
properly,"  she  said,  taking  the  child's  hand. 

"  Likely  story,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  with  a  short,  hard 
laugh.  "She'll  get  ahead  o'  you,  you'll  see  that;  but  1 
don't  hold  malice,  so  good  morning, — and  Miss  Asphyxia 
suddenly  and  promptly  departed,  and  was  soon  seen  driving 
away  at  a  violent  pace. 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  woman  isn't  so  bad,  now,"  said  Miss 
Mehitable,  looking  after  her,  while  she  leisurely  inhaled  a 
pinch  of  snuff. 

**  O,  1  'm  so  glad  you  didn't  let  her  have  me ! "  said 
Tina. 

"  To  think  of  a  creature  so  dry  and  dreary,  so  devoid  even 
of  the  conception  of  enjoyment  in  life,"  said  Miss  Mehitable, 
"hurrying  through  life  without  a  moment's  rest, — without  even 
the  capacity  of  resting  if  she  could,  and  all  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  my  part,  mother,  1  think  you  were  down  too  hard  on 
her,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  my  grandmother,  cheerily.  "  Such  folks 
ought  to  be  talked  to  ;  it  may  set  her  to  thinking,  and  do  her 
good.  1  've  had  it  on  my  heart  to  give  that  woman  a  piece  of 
my  mind  ever  since  the  children  came  here.  Come  here,  my 
poor  little  dear,"  said  she  to  Tina,  with  one  of  her  impulsive 
outgushes  of  motherliness.  "  1  know  you  must  be  hungry 
by  this  time  ;  come  into  the  buttery,  and  see  what  I  've  got 
for  you." 

Now  there  was  an  indiscreet  championship  of  Miss  Tina,  a 
backing  of  her  in  her  treatment  of  Miss  Asphyxia,  in  this 
overflow,  which  Aunt  Lois  severely  disapproved,  and  which 
struck  Miss  Mehitable  as  not  being  the  very  best  thing  to 
enforce  her  own  teachings  of  decorum  and  propriety. 

The  small  young  lady  tilted  into  the  buttery  after  my 
grandmother,  with  the  flushed  cheeks  and  triumphant  air  of 
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a  victor,  and  they  heard  her  little  tongue  running  with  the 
full  assurance  of  having  a  sympathetic  hstener. 

*'  Now  mothiT  will  spoil  that  child,  if  you  let  her,"  said 
Aunt  Ix)is.  **  She 's  the  greatest  hand  to  spoil  children ;  she  al- 
ways lets  'cm  have  what  ihey  ask  for.  I  expect  Susy's  boys  11 
be  raising  Cain  round  the  house  ;  they  would  if  it  wasn't 
for  me.  They  have  only  to  follow  mother  into  that  buttery, 
and  out  they  come  with  great  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  any 
time  of  day, — yes,  and  even  sugar  on  it,  if  you'll  believe  me." 

"And  docs  'cm  good,  too,"  said  my  grandmother,  who 
reapi>earcd  from  the  buttery,  with  Miss  Tina  tilting  and 
dancing  before  her,  with  a  confirmatory  slice  of  bread  and 
butter  and  su^ar  in  her  hand.  *'  Tastes  good,  don't  it,  dear  ?  " 
said  she,  giving  iho  child  a  jovial  chuck  under  her  little  chin. 

*'  Yes,  indeed,**  said  Miss  Tina  ;  "  I  'd  like  to  have  old  nasty 
Sphixy  sec  nic  now.'' 

**  Tut,  tut  !  my  doar,"  said  grandmother  ;  "  good  little  girls 
don't  call  nanus;" — but  at  the  same  time  the  venerable 
gentlewoman  novKled  and  winked  in  the  most  open  manner 
across  the  cuily  head  at  Miss  Mehiiablc,  and  her  portly 
shoulders  shook  with  lau;^Mner.  so  thai  the  young  culpnt  was 
not  in  the  least  abashed  at  the  reproof. 

**  Mother,  1  do  woiuler  at  you  1 "  said  Aunt  Lois,  indig- 
nantly. 

•'  Never  you  mind,  l.ois  :  I  guess  I  *ve  brought  up  more 
children  i\\a\\  evtr  you  did."  said  my  grandmother,  cheerily. 
•'  There,  my  \\i:\c  iK\ii."  >lie  ad^'.od,  "  yv^u  may  run  down  to 
your  play  ik'u.  a:ul  never  fear  ihai  anylHK!y's  going  to  get 

Miss  Tiv.a,  u'.'on  tliis  hii'it,  c^avilv  ran  orTto  tinish  an  archi- 
te\':vir,d  stnuiiJU' of '.v^bL•s  In  the  river,  which  she  was  busv 
\i\  b'a: id ::»..:  at  :!:.'  v.ir.e  uhon  iho  a\s{\:l  vision  cf  Miss 
A>ph\  \  ia  a  v.  \  •. :  .\  I  ;  a  v.  d  :\\  y  j: :  a  r.tlir.o:  her  re:  '.:rned  to 
her  buf.ory  :  »  ,i'.:v:.d  to  a  fe-A  :y.a::j:s  \Wiich  h.id  been  left 

UIill>l*?llvv. •%    ....  1....   ...    i^v.  .:v. 

••  It  is  a  vcrv  >..*::. ^,.:>  re>'.v^*^>.'v.;:ty."  s.^ivl  Miss  Mehitable. 
•«hcn  she  had  k"..:  a-AV.'.o  i:\  >  '..-..w  "a:  ir.v  tirac  of  I::"e.  to 
charge  o r\ .•' s  Si* *  i  x^ .  ■. ': ;  :  '*.  *.*  ex.: .-.  ea :  .^ ".  v^ f  a  .•  h '.  1  vi.  O  r. o  I  reat  s 
one's  self  to  a  vh'd  as  vv*.*  b;:\  >  a  ;.':»:  c  or  a  r'.ower.  but  the 
child  w:r.  r..^t  rv-naii*.  a  v\*:.l!s'  or  a  ''  '.\s.':  :  .-.iv.  thcr.  comes 
the  awtul  vi'-e>t:.^:\  w'.:a;  ::  iv.ay  i::.>A  t,^  Iv,  ir.c  »ha:  share 
yuu  nuy  have  in  dc:c::i:*.:'::v  ^^^  S'--"iv.- • 
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"  Well,  old  Parson  Moore  used  to  preach  the'  best  sermons 
on  family  government  that  ever  I  heard,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 
"  He  said  you  must  begin  in  the  very  beginning  and  break  a 
child's  will, — short  off, — nothing  to  be  done  without  that.  I 
remember  he  whipped  little  Titus,  his  first  son,  off  and  on, 
nearly  a  whole  day,  to  make  him  pick  up  a  pocket-handker- 
chief.* 

Here  the  edifying  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
explosive  expletive  from  the  buttery,  which  showed  that  my 
grandmother  was  listening  with  anything  but  approbation. 

"  Fiddlesticks  ! "  quoth  she. 

"  And  did  he  succeed  in  entirely  subduing  the  child's  will 
in  that  one  effort?"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  musingly. 

"  Well,  no.  Mrs  Moore  told  me  he  had  to  have  twenty  or 
thirty  just  such  spells  before  he  brought  him  under ;  but  he 
persevered,  and  he  broke  his  will  at  last, — at  least  so  far  that 
he  always  minded  when  his  father  was  round." 

"  Fiddlesticks  ! "  quoth  my  grandmother,  in  a  yet  louder 
and  more  explosive  tone. 

"  Mrs  Badger  does  not'  appear  to  sympathise  with  your 
views,"  said  Miss  Mehitable. 

"  O,  mother  ?  Of  course  she  don't ;  she  has  her  own  ways 
and  doings,  and  she  won't  hear  to  reason,"  said  Aunt 
Lois. 

"  Come,  come,  Lois  ;  I  never  knew  an  old  maid  who  didn't 
think  she  knew  just  how  to  bring  up  children,"  said  my  grand- 
mother. "  Wish  you  could  have  tried  yourself  with  that  sort 
of  doxy  when  you  was  little.  Guess  if  I  'd  broke  your  will,  I 
should  ha'  had  to  break  you  for  good  an'  all,  for  your  will  is 
about  all  there  is  of  you  !  But  I  tell  you,  I  had  too  much  to 
do  to  spend  a  whole  forenoon  making  you  pick  up  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  When  you  didn't  mind,  I  hit  you  a  good  cHp, 
and  picked  it  up  myself ;  and  when  you  wouldn't  go  where  I 
wanted  you,  I  picked  you  up,  neck  and  crop,  and  put  you 
there.  That  was  my  government.  I  let  your  will  take  care 
of  itself  I  thought  the  Lord  had  given  you  a  pretty  strong 
one,  and  he  knew  what  'twas  for,  and  could  take  care  of  it 
in  his  own  time,  which  hain't  come  as  yet,  I  see." 

Now  this  last  was  one  of  those  personal  thrusts  with 
which  dear  family  friends  are  apt  to  give  arguments  a  prac- 
tical application  ;  and  Aunt  Lois's  spare,  thin  cheeks  flushed 
up  as  she  said,  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  "  Well,  I  s'pose  I  'm 
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dreadful,  of  course.    Mother  always  amtdwa  to  txan  roand 

on  me.*' 

^  Well,  Lois,  I  hate  to  hear  folks  talk  nonsense,''  said  nqr 
pandmother,  who  by  this  time  had  got  a  pot  of  cream  un^ler 
her  arm,  which  she  was  stirring  with  the  pudding-stick ;  and 
this  afforded  her  an  opportunity  for  emphasising  her  sen- 
tences with  occasional  dumps  of  the  same. 

^  People  don't  need  to  talk  to  me,"  she  said,  ^*  about  Par- 
son Moore's  government  Tite  Moore  wasn't  anv  great 
shakes,  after  all  the  row  they  made  about  him.  He  was 
well  enough  while  his  father  was  round,  but  about  the  worst 
boy  that  ever  I  saw  when  his  eye  was  off  from  him.  Good 
or  bad,  my  children  was  about  the  same  behind  my  back 
that  they  were  before  my  face,  anyway.* 

"  Well,  now,  there  was  Aunt  Sally  Morse,**  said  Aunt  Lois, 
steadily  ignoring  the  point  of  my  grandmother's  discourse. 
'*  There  was  a  woman  that  brought  up  children  exactly  to 
suit  me.  Everything  went  like  clock-work  with  her  babies  ; 
they  were  nursed  just  so  often,  and  no  more  ;  they  were  put 
down  to  sleep  at  just  such  a  time,  and  nobody  was  allowed 
to  rock  'cm,  or  sing  to  'em,  or  fuss  with  'em-  If  they  cried, 
she  just  whipped  them  till  they  stopped ;  and  when  they 
began  to  todclle  about,  she  never  put  things  out  of  their  reach, 
but  iust  slapped  their  hands  whenever  they  touched  them, 
till  they  learnt  to  let  things  alone." 

"  Slapped  their  hands  1 "  quoth  my  grandmother,  "  and 
learnt  them  to  let  things  alone  !  I  'd  like  to  ha'  seen  that 
tried  on  my  children.  Sally  had  a  set  of  white,  still  children, 
that  were  all  just  like  dipped  candles  by  natur',  and  she  laid 
it  all  to  her  management ;  and  look  at  'em  now  they're  grown 
up.  They're  decent,  respectable  folks,  but  noways  better 
than  other  folks'  children.  Lucinda  Morse  ain't  a  bit  better 
than  you  are,  Lois,  if  she  was  whipped  and  made  to  lie  still 
when  she  was  a  baby,  and  you  were  taken  up  and  rocked 
when  you  cried.  All  is,  they  had  hard  times  when  they  were 
little,  and  cried  themselves  to  sleep  nights,  and  were  hectored 
and  worried  when  they  ought  to  have  been  taking  some 
comfort  Ain't  the  world  hard  enough,  without  fighting 
babies,  I  want  to  know  ?  I  hate  to  see  a  woman  that  dont 
want  to  rock  her  own  baby,  and  is  contriving  ways  all  the 
^time  to  shirk  the  care  of  it  Why,  if  all  the  world  was  that 
'way,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  Scriptur*.    '  As  one  whom 
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his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you/  the  Bible  says, 
taking  for  granted  that  mothers  were  made  to  comfort  child- 
ren and  give  them  good  times  when  they  are  little  Sally 
Morse  was  always  talking  about  her  system.  She  thought 
she  did  wonders,  'cause  she  got  so  much  time  to  piece  bed- 
quilts,  and  work  counterpanes,  and  make  pickles,  by  turning 
off  her  children ;  but  I  took  my  comfort  in  mine,  and  let 
them  have  their  comfort  as  they  went  along.  It 's  about  all 
the  comfort  there  is  in  this  world,  anyway,  and  they  're  none 
the  worse  for  it  now,  as  I  see." 

"  Well,  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  medium,  if  we  could  hit 
it,"  said  Miss  Mehitable.  "  There  must  be  authority  over 
these  ignorant,  helpless  little  folks  in  early  years,  to  keep  them 
from  ruining  themselves." 

"  O  yes.  Of  course  there  must  be  government,"  said  my 
grandmother.  "  I  always  made  my  children  mind  me  ;  but 
I  wouldn't  pick  quarrels  with  'em,  nor  keep  up  long  fights  to 
break  their  will ;  if  they  didn't  mind,  I  came  down  on  'em, 
and  had  it  over  with  at  once,  and  then  was  done  with  'enu 
They  turned  out  pretty  fair,  too,"  said  my  grandmother,  com- 
placently, giving  an  emphatic  thump  with  her  pudding-stick. 

"  I  was  reading  Mr  John  Locke's  treatise  on  education  yes- 
terday," said  Miss  Mehitable.  **  It  strikes  me  there  are  many 
good  ideas  in  it 

"  Well,  one  live  child  puts  all  your  treatises  to  rout,"  said 
my  grandmother.  "  There  ain't  any  two  children  alike  ;  and 
what  works  with  one  won't  with  another.  Folks  have  just  got 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  look  and  see  what  the  Lord  meant 
when  he  put  the  child  together,  if  they  can,  and  not  stand  in 
his  way ;  and  after  all  we  must  wait  for  sovereign  g^ce  to 
finish  the  work ;  if  the  Lord  don't  keep  the  house,  the  watch- 
man waketh  but  in  vain.  Children  are  the  heritage  of  the 
Lord, — that 's  all  you  can  make  of  it." 

My  grandmother,  like  other  warm-tempered,  impulsive,  dic« 
tatorial  people,  had  formed  her  theories  of  life  to  suit  her  own 
style  of  practice.  She  was,  to  be  sure,  autocratic  in  her  own 
realm,  and  we  youngsters  knew  that,  at  certain  times,  when 
her  blood  was  up,  it  was  but  a  word  and  a  blow  for  us,  and 
that  the  blow  was  quite  likely  to  come  first  and  the  word 
afterward ;  but  the  temporary  severities  of  kindly-natured, 
generous  people  never  lessen  the  affection  of  children  or  ser- 
vants, any  more  than  the  too  hot  rays  of  the  benignant  sun, 
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or  the  too  driving  palter  of  the  needful  rain.  When  my 
grandmother  detected  us  in  a  childish  piece  of  mischief,  aud 
soundly  cufTed  our  ears,  or  administered  summary  justice 
wth  immediate  pelts  of  her  rheumatic  crutch,  we  never  felt 
the  least  rising  of  wrath  or  rebellion,  but  only  made  off  as 
fast  as  possible,  generally  convinced  that  the  good  woman 
was  in  the  right  of  it,  and  that  we  got  no  more  than  we 
deserved. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  Bill  had  been  engaged  in 
making  some  dressed  chickens  dance,  which  she  had  left 
trussed  up  with  the  liver  and  lights  duly  washed  and  replaced 
within  them.  Dill  set  them  up  on  their  pins,  and  put  them 
through  active  g>'mnastics,  in  course  of  which  those  interior 
treasures  were  rapidly  scattered  out  upon  the  table.  A  howl 
of  indignation  from  grandmother  announced  coming  wrath, 
and  Bill  darted  out  of  the  back  door,  while  I  was  summarily 
seized  and  chastised. 

"  Grandmother,  grandmother !  /  didn't  do  it, — it  was  Bill.* 

"  Well,  but  I  can't  catch  Hill,  you  see,"  said  my  venerable 
monitor,  continuing  the  infliction. 

"  But  I  didn't  do  it." 

"  Well,  lot  it  stand  for  something  you  did  do,  then,**  quoth 
my  grandmother,  by  this  time  quite  pacified  ;  "you  do  bad 
things  enough  that  you  ain't  whipped  for,  any  day." 

The  whole  resulted  in  a  large  triangle  of  pumpkin  pie,  ad- 
ministered with  the  cordial  warmth  of  returning  friendship, 
and  thus  the  matter  was  happily  adjusted.  Even  the  prodigal 
son  Bill,  when,  returning  pitcously,  and  standing  penitent 
under  the  milk-room  window,  he  put  in  a  submissive  plea, 
**  Please,  grandmother,  I  won't  do  so  any  more,"  was  allowed 
a  peaceable  slice  of  the  same  comfortable  portion,  and  bid  to 
go  in  peace. 

I  remember  another  funny  instance  of  my  grandmother's 
discipline.  It  was  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  seated  in  the 
chimney-corner  at  my  grandfather's  side.  I  had  discovered 
a  rising  at  the  end  of  my  shoe-sole,  which  showed  that  it  was 
beginning  to  come  ofT.  It  struck  me  as  a  funny  thing  to  do 
to  tear  up  the  whole  sole,  which  piece  of  mischief  my  grand- 
father perceiving,  he  raised  his  hand  to  chastise. 

"  Come  here,  lIorace,quick  !"  said  my  grandmother,  imper- 
atively, that  she  might  save  me  from  the  impending  blow. 

I  lingered,  whereat  she  made  a  dart  at  me,  and  seized  me. 
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Just  as  my  grandfather  boxed  my  ear  on  one  side,  she  hit  me 
a  similar  cuff  on  the  other. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  when  I  called  you  ?"  she  said: 
"  now  you  've  got  your  ears  boxed  both  sides." 

Somewhat  bewildered,  I  retreated  under  her  gown  in  dis- 
grace, but  I  was,  after  a  relenting  moment,  lifted  into  her  lap, 
and  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  upon  her  ample  bosom. 

"  Mother,  why  don*t  you  send  that  boy  to  bed,  nights  ?  " 
said  Aunt  Lois.  "  You  never  have  any  regular  rules  about 
anything." 

"  Law,  he  likes  to  sit  up  and  see  the  fire  as  well  as  any  of 
us,  Lois  ;  and  do  let  him  have  all  the  comfort  he  can  as  he 
goes  along,  poor  boy  I  there  ain't  any  too  much  in  this  world, 
anyway." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  system  in 
bringing  up  children,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  Wait  till  you  get  'em  of  your  own,  and  then  try  it,  Lois," 
said  my  grandmother,  laughing  with  a  rich,  comfortable 
laugh,  which  rocked  my  little  sleepy  head  up  and  down,  as  I 
drowsily  opened  my  eyes  with  a  delicious  sense  of  warmth 
and  security. 

From  all  these  specimens  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
theorists  on  education  will  find  no  improvement  in  the  con- 
templation of  my  grandmother's  methods,  and  will  pronounce 
her  a  pig-headed,  passionate,  impulsive,  soft-hearted  body, 
as  entirely  below  the  notice  of  a  rational,  inquiring  mind  as 
an  old  brooding  hen,  which  model  of  maternity  in  many  re- 
spects she  resembled.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  faith  I  have  in  grandmothers  and  grandmotherly 
logic,  of  which,  at  some  future  time,  I  shall  give  my  views 
at  large. 
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opened  the  subject  betimes,  with  prompt  energy,  by  the  pro- 
position above  stated. 

My  mother,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace, 
looked  at  me  with  a  fluttering  look  of  apprehension.  I 
flushed  up  in  a  sort  of  rage  that  somehow  Aunt  Lois  always 
succeeded  in  putting  me  into.  **  I  don't  want  to  be  a  shoe- 
maker, and  I  won't  neither,"  I  said. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  my  grandfather,  placidly,  from  his  comer ; 
"  we  don't  let  little  boys  say  *  won  t   here." 

I  now  burst  out  crying,  and  ran  to  my  grandmother,  sob* 
bing  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

"Lois,  caf^t  you  let  this  boy  alone?"  said  my  grandmother, 
vengefuUy ;  "  I  do  wonder  at  you.  Poor  little  fellow  !  his 
father  ain't  quite  cold  in  his  grave  yet,  and  you  want  to  pitch 
him  out  into  the  world," — and  my  grandmother  seized  me  in 
her  strong  arms,  and  lulled  me  against  her  ample  bosom* 
"  There,  poor  boy,  don't  you  cry ;  you  shan't,  no,  you  shan't ; 
you  shall  stay  and  help  grandma,  so  you  shall." 

"Great  help  he  is,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  contemptuously;  "gets 
a  book  in  his  hand  and  goes  round  with  his  head  in  a  bag ; 
never  gives  a  message  right,  and  is  always  stumbling  over 
things  that  are  right  in  his  way.  There's  Harry,  now,  is  as 
handy  as  a  girl,  and  if  he  says  he  '11  do  a  thing,  I  know 't  '11 
be  done," — and  Aunt  Lois  illustrated  her  doctrine  by  calling 
up  Harry,  and  making  him  stretch  forth  his  arms  for  a  skein 
of  blue-mixed  yam  which  she  was  going  to  wind.  The  fire- 
light shone  full  on  his  golden  curls  and  clear  blue  eyes  as  he 
stood  obediently  and  carefully  yielding  to  Aunt  Lois*s  quick, 
positive  movements.  As  she  wound,  and  twitched,  and 
pulled,  with  certainly  twice  the  energy  that  the  work  in  hand 
required,  his  eyes  followed  her  motions  with  a  sort  of  quiet 
drollery ;  there  was  a  still,  inward  laugh  in  them,  as  if  she 
amused  him  greatly. 

Such  open  comparisons  between  two  boys  might  have  gdne 
tar  to  destroy  incipient  friendship  ;  but  Harry  seemed  to  be 
in  a  wonderful  degree  gifted  with  the  faculties  that  made  him 
a  universal  favourite.  All  the  elders  of  the  family  liked  him. 
because  he  was  quiet  and  obedient,  always  doing  with  cheerful 
promptness  exactly  what  he  was  bidden,  unless,  as  sometimes 
happened  in  our  family  circle,  he  was  bidden  to  do  two  or 
three  dififcrent  things  at  one  and  the  same  time,  when  he 
would  stand  looking  innocently  puzzled,  till  my  grandmother 
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i  and  Aunt  Lois  and  Aunt  Kedah  had  settled  it  uaoof  \ 

I  whose  was  to  be  the  ruling  will    Hewasdeftandneat-Kai 

at  a  girl  about  any  little  offices  of  a  domestic  nature ;  he 
thoughtful  and  exact  in  doing  errands ;  he  was  d^ca 
clum  and  neat  in  his  personal  habits;  he  never  tnc 
Aunt  Lois's  newly-scoured  floor  with  the  traces  of  unw^ 
shoes  ;  he  never  left  shavings  and  litter  on  a  clean]]r-«ia 
hearth,  or  tumbled  and  deranged  anvthing,  so  that  he  md 
safely  be  trusted  on  errands  even  to  the  most  sacred  predBA 
of  a  housekeeper's  dominions.     What  bov  with  all  the 
virtues  is  not  held  a  saint  by  all  women-fcuk?    Yet^  thoog 
he  was  frequently  commended  in  all  those  respects^  to  m 
marked  discredit,  Harry  was  to  me  a  sort  of  nece^aiy  o 
life.    There  was  something  in  his  nature  that  was  wantim 
to  mine,  and  I  attached  myself  to  him  with  a  pertinacit; 
which  had  never  before  marked  my  intercourse  witn  any  boy 
A  day  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  children,  the  ministe 
and  Lady  Lothrop  had  called  on  my  grandmoUier  in  all  Uii 
dignity  of  their  station,  and  taken  an  approving  view  of  th 
boy.    Lady  Lotlirop  had  engaged  to  take  him  under  her  care 
1,  and  provide  a  yearly  sum  for  his  clothing  and  education 

I  She  had  never  had  a  child  of  her  own,  and  felt  that  diffideno 

i;  about  taking  the  entire  charge  of  a  boy  which  would  be  natura 

I  to  a  person  of  fastidious  and  quiet  habits,  and  she  therefor 

|:  signined  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  her  if  my  grand 

Ij  mother  would  allow  him  to  make  one  of  her  own  family  cirdc 

— a  proposal  to  which  she  cheerfully  assented,  saying  tha 
**  one  more  chick  makes  little  difference  to  an  old  hen." 

I  immediately  petitioned  that  I  might  have  Harry  for  i 
bed-fellow,  and  he  and  I  were  allowed  a  small  bedroom  ti 
ourselves  at  the  head  of  the  back-stairs.  It  was  a  rude  littl< 
crib,  roughly  fenced  off  from  the  passage-way  by  unplane< 
boards  ofdiffcrent  heights.  A  pine  table,  two  stools,  a  smal 
trundle-bed,  and  a  rude  case  of  arawers,  were  all  its  furniture 
Harry's  love  of  order  was  strikingly  manifest  in  the  care  whicl 
he  took  of  this  little  apartment.  His  few  articles  of  clothin] 
and  personal  belongings  all  had  their  exact  place,  and  alway 
were  bestowed  there  with  scrupulous  regularity.  He  wpul« 
adjust  the  furniture,  straighten  the  bed-clothing,  and  quietl; 
place  and  replace  the  things  that  I  in  my  6tful,  ncrvou 
eagerness  was  always  disarranging;  and  when,  as  oftei 
happened  in  one  of  my  spasms  of  enthusiasm,  I  tumo 
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C\'erything  in  the  room  topsy-turvy,  searching  for  something 
I  had  lost,  or  projecting  some  new  arrangement,  he  would 
wait  peaceably  till  I  had  finished,  and  then  noiselessly  get 
everything  back  again  into  its  former  order.  He  never 
quarrelled  with  me,  or  thwarted  me  in  my  turbulent  or 
impatient  moods,  but  seemed  to  wait  for  me  to  get  through 
whatever  I  was  doing,  when  he  would  come  in  and  silently 
rearrange.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  a  singularly  silent  child, 
but  with  the  kind  of  silence  which  g^ves  a  sense  of  compan- 
ionship. It  was  evident  that  he  was  always  intensely 
observant  and  interested  in  whatever  was  going  on  before 
him,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  a  friendly  part  when 
he  was  wanted  ;  but  for  the  most  part  his  place  in  the  world 
seemed  that  of  an  amused  listener  and  observer.  Life  seemed 
to  present  itself  to  him  as  a  curious  spectacle,  and  he  was 
never  tired  of  looking  and  listening,  watching  the  ways  and 
words  of  all  our  family  circle,  and  often  smiling  to  himself 
as  if  they  afforded  him  great  diversion.  Aunt  Lois,  with  her 
quick,  sharp  movements,  her  determined,  outspoken  ways, 
seemed  to  amuse  him  as  much  as  she  irritated  me,  and  I 
would  sometimes  see  him  turn  away  with  a  droll  smile  when 
he  had  been  watching  one  of  her  emphatic  courses  round  the 
room.  He  had  a  certain  tact  in  avoiding  all  the  sharp  comers 
and  angles  of  her  character,  which,  in  connexion  with  his 
handiness  and  his  orderly  ways,  caused  him  at  last  to  become 
a  prime  favourite  with  her.  With  his  quiet  serviceableness 
and  manual  dexterity,  he  seemed  to  be  always  the  one  that 
was  exactly  wanting  to  do  an  odd  turn,  so  that  at  last  he 
came  to  be  depended  on  for  many  little  inferior  offices,  which 
he  rendered  with  a  good-will  none  the  less  cheerful  because 
of  his  silence. 

"  There 's  time  enough  to  think  about  what  Horace  is  to 
do  another  year,"  said  my  grandfather,  having  reflected  some 
moments  after  the  passage  of  arms  between  my  grandmother 
and  Aunt  Lois.  "  He 's  got  to  have  some  schooling.  The 
boys  had  both  better  go  to  school  for  this  winter,  and  then 
we  11  see  what  next." 

"  Well,  I  just  mentioned  about  Ebal  Scran,  because  he 's 
a  good  man  to  take  a  boy,  and  he  wants  one  now.  If  we 
don't  take  that  chance,  it  may  not  come  again." 

"  Wal,  Miss  Lois,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  who  had  sat  silent 
in  a  dark  comer  of  the  chinmey,  "  ef  I  was  to  say  about 
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Horace,  I'd  say  he'd  do  better  for  somethin'  else  'n  shoe* 
makin'.  He 's  the  most  amazin'  little  fellow  to  read  I  evei 
see.  As  much  as  a  year  ago  Jake  Marshall  and  me  and  the 
other  fellers  round  to  the  store  used  to  like  to  get  him  to  read 
the  Columbian  Sentinel  to  us ;  he  did  it  off  sOcker  than  any 
on  us  could,  he  did,— there  wan't  no  kind  &*  word  Gonld  stop 
him.  I  should  say  such  a  boy  as  that  on^t  to  h&ve  a 
liberal  education." 

'^  And  who 's  going  to  pay  for  it  ?  '  said  Aunt  Lois,  taming 
round  on  him  sharply.  "  I  suppose  you  know  it  costs  some- 
thing to  get  a  man  through  college.  We  never  can  afford  to 
send  him  to  college.  It 's  all  we  can  do  to  brine  his  Unde 
Bill  through." 

**Well,  well*  said  my  grandmother,  "there's  no  use 
worrying  the  child,  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  They  can  both  go  to  district  school  this  winter,"  said  my 
grandfather. 

**  Well,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  '*  the  other  day  I  found  him  down 
in  a  comer  humping  his  back  out  over  a  Latin  grammar  that 
1  'd  put  away  with  all  the  rest  of  his  father's  books  on  the 
back  side  of  the  upper  shelf  in  our  closet,  and  I  took  it  away 
from  him.  If  he  was  going  to  college,  why,  it  *s  well  enough 
to  study  for  it ;  but  if  he  isn't  wc  don't  want  him  idlin*  round 
with  scraps  of  Latin  in  his  head  like  old  Jock  Twitchel, — got 
just  Latin  enough  to  make  a  fool  of  his  English,  and  he 's 
neither  one  thing  nor  another." 

"  I  do  wonder,  Lois,  what  there  is  under  the  sun  that  you 
don't  feel  called  to  sec  to,"  said  my  grandmother.  "  What 
do  you  want  to  quarrel  with  the  child  for  ?  He  shall  have 
his  Latin  grammar  if  he  wants  it,  and  any  of  the  rest  of  his 
father's  books,  poor  child.  I  s*posc  he  likes  'em  because  they 
were  his  poor  father's." 

I  leaped  for  joy  in  my  grandmother's  lap,  for  my  father's 
precious  books  had  been  in  a  state  of  blockade  ever  since  wc 
had  been  in  the  house,  and  it  was  only  by  putting  a  chair  on 
a  table  one  day,  when  Aunt  Lois  and  my  mother  were  out, 
that  I  had  managed  to  help  myself  to  the  Latin  grammar, 
out  of  which  my  father  had  begun  to  teach  me  before  he  died. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "at  any  rate  it's  eight  o'clock, 
and  time  these  boys  went  to  bed." 

Upon  this  hint  Harry  and  I  went  to  our  little  bedroom 
without  the  ceremony  of  a  candle.    It  was  a  frosty  autunu 
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night,  but  a  good,  clear  square  of  moonlight  lay  on  the 
floor. 

Now  Harry,  in  common  with  many  other  very  quiet-natured 
people,  was  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  persistency  in  all  his 
ways  and  manners.  Ever  since  I  had  roomed  with  him,  I 
had  noticed  with  a  kind  of  silent  wonder  the  regularity  of  his 
nightly  devotional  exercises,  to  which  he  always  addressed 
himself  before  he  went  to  bed,  with  an  appearance  of  simple 
and  absorbed  fervour,  kneeling  down  by  the  bed,  and  speakmg 
in  a  low,  earnest  tone  of  voice,  never  seeming  to  hurry  or 
to  abbreviate,  as  I  was  always  inclined  to  do  whenever  I 
attempted  similar  performances.  In  fact,  as  usually  I  said 
no  prayers  at  all,  there  was  often  an  awkward  pause  and 
stillness  on  my  part,  while  I  watched  and  waited  for  Harry 
to  be  through  with  his  devotions,  so  that  I  might  resume  the 
thread  of  worldly  conversation. 

Now  to  me  the  perseverance  with  which  he  performed  these 
nightly  exercises  was  unaccountable.  The  doctrines  which 
in  that  day  had  been  gaining  ground  in  New  England,  with 
regard  to  the  utter  inutility  and  unacceptableness  of  any 
prayers  or  religious  doings  of  the  unregenerate,  had  borne 
their  legitimate  fruits  in  causing  parents  to  become  less  and 
less  particular  in  cultivating  early  habits  of  devotion  in 
children  ;  and  so,  when  I  had  a  room  to  myself,  my  mother 
had  ceased  to  take  any  oversight  of  my  religious  exercises ; 
and  as  I  had  overheard  my  Aunt  Lois  maintaining  very 
stringently  that  there  was  no  use  in  it  so  long  as  my  heart 
was  not  changed,  I  very  soon  dropped  the  form.  So,  when 
night  after  night  I  noticed  Harry  going  on  with  his  devotions, 
it  seemed  to  me,  from  my  more  worldly  point  of  view,  that  he 
gave  himself  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  particularly 
if,  after  all,  his  prayers  did  no  good.  I  thought  I  would 
speak  with  him  about  it,  and  accordingly  this  night  I  said 
to  him,  *'  Harry,  do  you  think  it  does  any  good  to  say  your 
prayers  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  he  said. 

"  But  if  your  heart  hasn't  been  changed,  your  prayer  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord.  Aunt  Lois  says  so,"  I  said,  re- 
peating a  scriptural  form  I  had  often  heard  quoted. 

Harry  turned  over,  and  in  the  fading  daylight  I  saw  his 
eyes,  large,  clear,  and  tranquil  There  was  not  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud  in  them.    "  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,''  he 
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».itiJ^t:iL-t!y.  "  You  sn  I  don't  b«lie\-e  that  lort  of  talk.  God 
IS  L'ur  l'j'.hi.'T  ;  tie  love  u^  If  nre  want  things,  and  ask  Him 
for  ihei».  llv  Kill  ^i\e  them  to  us  if  it  is  best;  mother  olv-ays 
told  me  si>.  and  I  ni-.d  it  is  sol  I  promised  her  alwap  to  uy 
thesr  pi.t^ots,  dnJ  to  tKlieve  that  God  loves  u&i     I  alwa)'S 

"  Po  vou  •'/-•.■.V  think  so.  Harrv  ?  '  I  said. 

■■  Why.  ye*  :  to  he  sure  1  du" 

"  I  mean,  do  joii  cmt  .i*k  God  for  things  >-ou  want?  I 
don't  n;eJn  *.iyii;i;  [T.iycr*.  but  asking  for  anrthing." 

"Ol  ivjrsi.-'  Tdo.  I  jlw.iys  hive,  and  He  cives  them 
i.^  Ill,-,     lie  j!n,t>s  h.is  t.ikeii  care  of  me,  and  He  always 

■■  N\'w.  l!.\r:\,"  si;d  I,  "I  want  to  go  to  college,  and  Aunt 
l.oi-  *.n»  tl;..:i:  i-:-.':  ,iiiy  money  to  send  me  there.  She 
njiv.s  !;v:::,t;'  1-  ;;lI  i:iv' i'i:t  toa'shoemakerj  nnd  I'd  rather 
d:e  tl:j:i  d.' :;•..-.[.  1  Io\i- to  iiuJv.ar.d  I  mean  to  learn.  Now 
do  you  *'.!<"--i-  -i  1  .-k  llod  IK-  will  help  iiic?" 

"».>rt.i:  '.y  li.-»:"."sjiil  ILirry.  wi:h an  inorediblc firmness 
.lid  t;;:  III  !•.!.>■.  .1  m.inniT.     "  lust  vou  irv  it." 

•■  IVut  >0J  «.ii;:  to  s:-.;dv  and  go  to  college  ?"  said  1. 

•■  v'l'it.iinly  1  di*.  1  a>k  ili-d  evcrj-  night  that  I  may  t/i'i 
it  .'.■-'."  lie  n.iid.  with  s;i»i''.:i-i(y. 

"  It  will  Ih;  a  f;t\Mt  di-.ii  lu:x!or  for  vou  ih.in  for  mc,"  I  said, 
'■  lH-.Mu*e  voii  luxtn't  .\::\  nl.tiion?.'- 

"Yis,  hut  ilod  .j-f  do  .in>;hitiL;  lie  pleases,"  said  Harry, 
«i[1i  .1  *ori  of  cneriTftio  s!ini'!;i-ity. 

The  eor.r:deiii.v  e\i'rvisi\l  in  his  nianniT  produced  a  kind 
of  cfiert  upon  nie.  1  had  ii-i;oni  nivi!*.  too,— lonyinns  n  hich 
I  wa* utterly  I:e'.i>ii->s e(er !.■  I.uiil.— part itularly  tiiai  visionaty 
desire  to  go  tocolloge  .iiidgit  an  evlucition.  "Ham-,"  1  said, 
"vou  aik  (;od  th.-,t  I  mav  ^o  to  eoili-e." 

"  Ycj,  1  wi:i.*  he  niisuered.— "  I  11  .isk  every  night  But 
then,'  he  .n!did.  tiirniii::  over  and  looking  at  me,  "  whv  don't 
vou.isky.M!rsc:f.  llor-uu?- 

It  was  diiticult  for  me  to  answer  that  qncsrion.  I  think 
that  the  dilierenccs  among  human  Itin^s  in  ihc  natural  power 
of/iti/i  are  as  great  as  any  other  eonstiiuiional  diiersny,  and 
that  they  begin  in  childhiHuI.  Some  are  bom  bclieicrs,  and 
some  are  born  sceptics.  1  was  one  of  the  latter.  There  was 
an  eternal  query,— a  habitual  interrogation-point  to  almost 
every  proposition  in  my  mind,  even  from  childhood, — a  habit 
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of  looking  at  anything  from  so  many  sides,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  a  settled  assent  to  anything. 

Perhaps  the  curious  kind  of  double  life  that  I  led  confirmed 
this  sceptical  tendency.  I  was  certain  that  I  constantly  saw 
and  felt  things,  the  assertion  of  whose  existence  as  I  saw 
them  drew  down  on  me  stinging  reproofs  and  radical  doubts 
of  my  veracity.  This  led  me  to  distrust  my  own  perceptions 
on  all  subjects,  for  I  was  no  less  certain  of  what  I  saw  and 
felt  in  the  spiritual  world  than  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  in  the 
material ;  and  if  I  could  be  utterly  mistaken  in  the  one,  I 
could  also  be  in  the  other. 

The  repression  and  silence  about  this  which  became  the 
habit  of  my  life  formed  a  covering  for  a  constant  wondering 
inquiry.  The  habit  of  reserve  on  these  subjects  had  become 
so  intense,  that  even  to  Harry  I  never  spoke  of  it.  I  think 
I  loved  Harry  more  than  I  loved  anything  ;  in  fact,  before  he 
came  to  us,  1  do  not  think  I  knew  anything  of  love  as  a 
sentiment.  My  devotion  to  my  father  resembled  the  blind, 
instinctive  worship  of  a  dog  for  his  master.  My  feeling 
toward  my  mother  and  grandmother  was  that  impulse  of 
want  that  induces  a  chicken  to  run  to  a  hen  in  any  of  its 
little  straits.  It  was  an  animal  instinct, — a  commerce  of 
helplessness  with  help. 

For  Harry  I  felt  a  sort  of  rudimentary,  poetical  tenderness, 
like  the  love  of  man  for  woman.  I  admired  his  clear  blue 
eyes,  his  curling  golden  hair,  his  fair,  pure  complexion,  his 
refined  and  quiet  habits,  and  a  sort  of  unconsciousness  of  self 
that  there  was  about  him.  H  is  simplicity  of  nature  was  incor- 
ruptible ;  he  seemed  always  to  speak,  without  disguise,  exactly 
what  he  thought,  without  the  least  apparent  consideration  of 
anything  but  its  truth ;  and  this  gave  him  a  strange  air  of 
innocency.  A  sort  of  quaint  humour  always  bubbling  up  in 
little  quiet  looks  and  ways  and  in  harmless  practical  jokes, 
gave  me  a  constant  sense  of  amusement  in  his  society. 

As  the  reader  may  have  observed,  we  were  a  sharp-cut  and 
peculiar  set  in  our  house,  and  sometimes,  when  tne  varied 
scenes  of  family  life  below  stairs  had  amused  Harry  more 
than  common,  he  would,  after  we  had  got  into  our  chamber 
by  ourselves,  break  into  a  sudden  flow  of  mimicry, — imitating 
now  Aunt  Lois*s  sharp,  incisive  movements  and  decided 
tones,  or  flying  about  like  my  venerated  grandmother  in  her 
most  confused  and  hurried  movements,  or  presenting  a  perfect 


irir;  ::'  \'--Ci  r.^i=.s  ir.t'irf  ^•n'J.zcs.  till  he  would  «t 
r:;  ■:■  r:;r-;  ::' 1:.,  v,r.  «;;;  '-j  "jiid  :=ra  gtavrly ronnd 
LZ-t  ii'c  -vi^:  :  »;e  li--;".r;  ai  He  cever  raenHcnrf  ft 
nr;;,  ;r  r.^ii  r;— ^."vs  i:<. ;:  •-_;  persoai  indicated, — ihe 
K-'.t  Ti7..":T.  :z  iz:^.  ■-!  ".he  abi'^id  tntihiu^cu  of  hii 
ir".  ■j:,;i  .  ;ri  »i:=  I  «  --li  all  ■::::  ;be  name,  be  woold 
IjC*  a:  TTi  -.—  fjM  ir=i:.l  ;:  =.j^b:iL  bet  ia  atternleoce. 
Gsr.trj;/  spcii.--.  h;*  Urjuir;  wtu  choiactcrised  byi 
pt.-.l-iT  r.:i-.:v  :r.  :i-.-  Kli-:::.:i  tV  »i-rii».  and  an  avwdance 
cf  :'.-»-:»>.  T  v.'_-ir  r>'^^s-; I. ■■;>■.  mJ  was  such  as  markia 
t:..  ;  ■.  :  •■;l1*'.-;.  ri  b;-.;  iU'itsr.pifKiliniheintercouise 
t;:.-  r.-.  is;;  .•.;. .  '■  \,:  i.~if.r:.»t£ii;'ulJabsurdIy  introduce 
ir.t'i }.  i  ::r.v,ri-.:  .  -.  i:^"  «  fr;— .  Sin  Lawson's  vocabulary, 
».':h  r.  L---.:  : -■.  -:::r;.-  ■■;  ;-.:«  j"-ir.i::E;  pit.  and  ihe  lanlqr 
Ct     :,  !•  ':.:-.  r.-.-. J;  :  ;-.:  :;.i?i-  *h.:::r^  Sashes  of  imitation 

\:..'.r  i  Vc  .:r..-  l-.ii  fri",^i":T,  btCi-jse.  perhaps,  instead  of 
ly;r.::  a:  i- -.:■  ..i:^ ■.■.:>;■;:.-„- thtri,  I  h-d  h:nt  to  talkto.  Once 
«  twice,  ir.ii'  i.  1  -■.•.»■  starrlir.^-  l-v  hiri.  .if:er  he  had  fallen 
asl-qi,  ih:;:  i.:sc»  ";..n  «h.sc  bl^c  eve*  and  golden  hair  I 
had  KiTi::;I;i..i  i.hcn  «c  u.r-j  k  it  in  the  fireit.  She  looked 
d'.wn  'in  iiii:i  k  ;:!i  .th  ir.^ij.rtf-lSie  ti/r-ilirneis.  and  seemed 
I"  U'.s*  h:iii ;  .-i;,.l  I  i:icJ  10  n-,  lice  l!i.i:  lie  sp  ikc  ofiencr  of 
his  iiioth'.T  111-.-  iiL-M  <l..v,  nml  (juoiiJ  l.^rWiTils  to  me  wirh 
tlieMiin,l.;,un'nnHior:,ni;icnirulii:'r.tthii.h  lie  always  showed 

Oh..-  Il'.in-  ^,l,.„it  H.irry  «hieh  was  striking  to  me,  and 
wim.li  lie  jH.^-t-sLiI  in  ti.mnion  with  m.-inv  slill,  retiring 
("■"J'''',  w^'  Jir'-.it  vii;-,ur  in  m^iintniiiir,;;  his  individuality. 
U  has  l«tn  ihu  Lupcriuvjc  ot  inv  life  th.n  it  is  your  quiet 
pcojilc  will.,  aUvL  all  other  chiltir^-n  of  mc-n,  are  set  in  their 
way*  and  interi-.e  in  ihur  opinions.  Their  vcq-  reser%e  and 
ulencL-  are  a  forti  Meat  ion  beFiind  which  all  their  pceuliaritiei 
KTOW  and  thrive  at  thiir  leisure,  without  encountering  those 
H10W»  and  th(H:ks  which  materially  modify  more  outspoken 
nature*.  It  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  power  of  quietness  that 
one  sometimes  sees  chnraciers  fashioning  themselves  in  a 
manner  the  le.nst  to  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  and 
iw««mtes  whith  surround  them.  As  a  fair,  white  lily  grows 
ii(>  oiit  of  the  bed  of  meadow  muck,  and,  without  note  or 
cutiiiiiciil,  rejects  nil  in  the  soil  that  is  alien  from  her  being, 
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and  goes  on  fashioning  her  own  silver  cup  side  by  side  with 
weeds  that  are  drawing  coarser  nutriment  from  the  soil,  so 
we  often  see  a  refined  and  gentle  nature  by  some  singular 
internal  force  unfolding  itself  by  its  own  laws,  and  confirming 
itself  in  its  own  beliefs,  as  wholly  different  from  all  that 
surround  it  as  is  the  lily  from  the  rag-weed.  There  are  persons, 
in  fact,  who  seem  to  grow  almost  wholly  from  within,  and  on 
whom  the  teachings,  the  doctrines,  and  the  opinions  of  those 
around  them  produce  little  or  no  impression. 

Harry  was  modest  in  his  bearing ;  he  never  put  forth  an 
opinion  opposed  to  those  around  them,  unless  a  special 
question  was  asked  him ;  but,  even  from  early  childhood,  the 
opinion  of  no  human  being  seemed  to  have  much  power  to 
modify  or  alter  certain  convictions  on  which  his  life  was  based. 

I  remember,  one  Sunday,  our  good  Parson  Lothrop  took 
it  into  his  head  to  preach  one  of  those  cool,  philosophical 
sermons  in  which  certain  scholarly  and  rational  Christians 
in  easy  worldly  circumstances  seem  to  take  delight, — a  sort 
of  preaching  which  removes  the  providence  of  God  as  far  off 
from  human  sympathy  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  amount 
of  the  matter,  as  he  stated  it,  seemed  to  be,  that  the  Creator 
had  devised  a  very  complicated  and  thorough  -  working 
machine,  which  He  had  wound  up  and  set  going  ages  ago, 
which  brought  out  results  with  the  undeviating  accuracy  of 
clock-work.  Of  course  there  was  the  declaration  that  "  not 
a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  our  Father,"  and 
that  "the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered,''  standing 
square  across  his  way.  But  we  all  know  that  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture is  no  embarrassment  at  all  in  the  way  of  a  thorough- 
paced theologian,  when  he  has  a  favourite  iciea  to  establish. 

These  declarations  were  explained  as  an  Oriental,  meta- 
phorical way  of  stating  that  the  All-wise  had  started  a  grand 
world-machine  on  general  laws  which  included  the  greatest 
good  to  the  least  of  His  creation. 

I  noticed  that  Harry  sat  gazing  at  him  with  clear,  wide- 
open  eyes  and  that  fixed  attention  which  he  always  gave  to 
anything  of  a  religious  nature.  The  inference  that  I  drew 
from  it  was,  that  Harry  must  be  mistaken  in  his  confidence 
in  prjiyer,  and  that  the  kind  of  fatherly  intervention  he  looked 
for  and  asked  for  in  his  affairs  was  out  of  the  question.  As 
we  walked  home  I  expected  him  to  say  something  about  it, 
but  he  did  not.    When  we  were  in  our  room  at  night,  and  he 
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li.u)  finished  his  prayers,  I  said,  **  Harr}*,  did  you  notice  Dr 

l.»»lhiop*s  so  mi  nil  ?  ** 
"  Yis,  I  ni»uot\l  it,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  it  th.it  is  true,  what  good  does  it  do  to  pray?" 
"  li  iMi'i  I  me."  he  said  simply. 
••  Mow  ilo  you  know  it  isn't  ?• 
•'  Oh,  I  (-iif.Tr  better,**  he  said. 

••  lUit,  1 1  any.  —  Pr  Lothrop,  you  know,  —  why  he's  the 
iiuiMNti-i ."    aiul  what  could  a  boy  of  that  day  say  more  ? 

*•  Me  *N  nu>iaken  there,  thoujjhV'  said  Harry,  quietly,  as  he 
wouKI  Npc.ik  ot  .1  man  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  sun 
i>i  moon.  Me  was  too  positive  and  too  settled  to  be  in  any 
ti  iiiu'  lo  aii:ue  aUnii  it :  and  the  whole  of  the  discourse,  which 
h.ul  N.Anu\l  lo  me  m>  il.imaijinR  to  his  opinions,  melted  o\-er 
hint  \Xc  ^o  r.Ku  h  m««on>hine.  He  fell  asleep  saying  to  him- 
N*li,  "  I  lu-  1  .Mil  i>  my  ^hepheRl,  I  shall  not  want ;"  and  I 
\.%\  A\\.\V.\  wk^ukUww^  \:\  my  own  mind  whether  this  was  the 
\*  »\  t*«  1;\*'.  .i:i!.  \i  Ji  wnv,  >\hy  my  j^rnndmother  and  Aunt 
I  o:^.  .i!u)  WW  t.i'.!uT  ,\uk\  moiIuT,  and  all  the  good  people  I 
h.ul  v\%  I  k::»ur.  \\u\  >.»  m.ir.y  troubles  and  worries. 

.\^»>  a.  »\  111  \\w  i\\cr\u  tlowery  hollows  of  the  hills  of 
W  t!iK  \u  m.  .1  \.'vin.;  >lii|'lunl  boy  took  this  view  of  life,  and 
l.i .  .lu  l\i .  il.i\^  •*;•.. :.r.:.  *•  Ihe  I-t^rd  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall 
itui  u.tiii. '  . I  till  iM'..i*ti  liu'in  by  say  in  j;,  "  Thou  hast  taught  me 
lutitt  m\  \  «'uih  i.p,  a!il  h  SI  hoi  to  havo  1  declared  Thy  wondrous 
\\»iiki  ,  ■  .uul  hi^  ti  jivli  1  oommunin^s  with  an  unseen  Father 
h.ixi*  loiiu'  il«t\M\  tit  OCT  ila\ Ik  as  witnesses  of  green  pastures 
ahil  ^hll  w.iti  J^  tt>  Iv  ii'vinil  in  this  weary  work-a-day  world, 
♦nun  i*\ii  lo  ilioso  who  .110  ^im pie-hearted  enough  to  seek 
ihiin  It  \\«<\(lil  M-i'iu  to  bo  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
\\oiM  that  ilu-  I  lull  1  i>t  .in  over -present  Father  should  live  in 
Itiia  \«a\,  III. it  wr.ikiK  ss  .uul  i^Miorance,  standing  within  call 
.mil  ii.tih  «>t  iiiiiinii-  ^.1.100  anil  stron;.;th.  should  lay  hold  of 
ili.kl  |ti\iiir  hrliituhuNs,  aiul  }',row  to  it  and  by  it,  as  the  vine 
%  lihiba  Upon  ilio  link  ;  but  yet  such  lives  arc  the  exception 
latlit'i  lit.m  I  he  lull',  ex  on  anuMi)^  the  good.  But  the  absolute 
l.uth  ii(  Mait\\  mind  ptiuluood  about  him  an  atmosphere  of 
(•iiiipobuie  and  ii  stlulnoss  which  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
itiliaituiti  lli.tt  ilnw  me  to  him.  1  was  naturally  nervous, 
bfUbitive,  exi  u.iblr,  ami  neoilod  the  repose  which  he  gave  me. 
Mil  ipiiti  Ului  that  .ill  would  lie  right  had  a  sort  of  effect  on 
lur,  itiid,  aliht>u^;h  1  tlid  not  fall  into  his  way  of  praying,  I 
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came  to  have  great  confidence  in  it  for  him,  and  to  indulge 
some  vague  hopes  that  something  good  might  come  of  it 
for  me. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DAILY  LIVING  IN  OLDTOWN. 


HENCEFORTH  my  story  must  be  a  cord  with  three 
strands,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  appearing 
and  disappearing  in  their  regular  intervals,  as 
each  occupies  for  the  moment  the  prominent 
place.  And  this  threefold  cord  is  composed  of 
myself,  Harry,  and  Tina.  To  show  now  the 
peculiar  life  of  old  Massachusetts  worked  upon 
us,  and  determined  our  growth  and  character  and  destinies, 
is  a  theme  that  brings  in  many  personages,  many  subjects, 
many  accessories.  It  is  strange  that  no  human  being  grows 
up  who  does  not  so  intertwist  in  his  growth  the  whole  idea 
and  spirit  of  his  day,  that  rightly  to  dissect  out  his  history 
would  require  one  to  cut  to  pieces  and  analyse  society,  law, 
religion,  me  metaphysics  and  the  morals  of  his  times  ;  and, 
as  all  these  things  run  back  to  those  of  past  days,  the  problem 
is  still  further  complicated.  The  humblest  human  being  is 
the  sum  total  of  a  column  of  figures  which  go  back  through 
centuries  before  he  was  born. 

Old  Crab  Smith  and  Miss  AsphjTcia,  if  their  biographies 
were  rightly  written,  would  be  found  to  be  the  result  and  out- 
come of  certain  moral  and  social  forces,  justly  to  discriminate 
which  might  puzzle  a  philosopher.  But  be  not  alarmed, 
reader  ;  I  am  not  going  to  puzzle  you,  but  to  return  in  the 
briefest  time  possible  to  my  story. 

Harry  was  adopted  into  our  family  circle  early  in  the 
autumn  ;  and,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
family  synod  that  he  and  I  should  go  to  the  common  school 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  winter,  and  out  of  school-hours 
share  between  us  certain  family  tasks  or  **  chores,"  as  they 
were  called  at  home. 

Our  daily  life  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  tapping  of  Aunt  Lois's  imperative  heels  on  the  back-stairs, 
and  her  authoritative  rap  at  our  door,  dispelled  my  slumbers. 
I  was  never  much  of  a  sleeper ;  my  slumbers  at  best  were 


DI^T -'»-».-  F0LC5. 

:.. -''m     ^::'.  K>-7'  Trquirpd  all  my  bdp  lod  mf 
.  .....■;..:.:■?;  ::  c^.  i::ii;  ;:  upcr. b»  drowsy  bine CTCSi 

..1.  V  .::.  ::i:.  in.is  ;>crfc-c:dy  amiable  ttmfa, 

.:...-.::;:;-  rir,  ofpht^iaJ  pood-bumouTvludt 

.   ..-  ;.  ■-;—;;■.  n,  chiicrei)  and  in  etdwh  people, 

;  .:  ;  r  .-L  .-;n_:;!.c  nf  ihc  animal  aaiure.    We  >U 

~    .:.-■.    ■^•i    ~.i:t:i-s^iiTei  animals  and  iiriubfe 

—  : .:        ;.  V  -.t  ir-zisa-  :ini  jrcnile,  and  tbe  hyeu 

:•;::«':  n:rv<T  ibiiik  ol  iiraisingandmrud* 

-,'^:  .ri..^  -Jia  c^cT. fca  this  obi-ious  coofonna- 

._i-  :>' iriiiiiTT^r.  animal  h  aJvayshupens 

;...:  :::  :.■■.  '..^k:.   h^vt  a  quiet,  tmpoturtiable 

■..-.::ir  .:>;■;  luck  tif  being  praised  forit 

.■-:■,.-      -^.-..  v:..!'.  ^L  «h:>  has  the  ill  fortune  to 

IV     --  ■      ..   :  ;T-:---  j,-r  ;!i(   f-nhcr  ill  fonune  of 

• .,   r  .      :..■._:.:  .:.:,-.-r  !.■:;  aci  ultii  of  it. 

:  ..-  :  .:  i..-'-.-:i  :r;  n:  such  causes  cnn  tell  the 

■  ;   ■;,■;  V,..;  :..:...-  i;  i  .■■[■rv;.:r.  nun^ous  fortnaiion 

:*  .'i  :t  ■.-.■rf  .■:,'■"■"■;;  aicustomcd  to  hi* 

-  ,..:.  r:ri.- i:  ..•',.  ;r._i;' the  waysanddoings 

-■   »■-.;■  I'f.;^.  «!.;■  h.'ivctakvn  possession 

■1  !.:...  :.:.J  ..!v 'J^.:l/ It.  and  determined  to 

-  ,  :::.   ].  ".    ■  ■■■:' tvLsliT.-rc. 
;:,-.     ■.',.::;..._  ■••.\  is  :.riiT!s;rumi:nt  to  work  out  their 

;  .li.,;;  i>  ::  ,.r,  J  pr-pcr  for  himself  and  thcmsch-es ; 
I-  ;■;■■'.  1-  ..  liT-'-iiiTk.r.^  or  crc.'.kirg  instrument,  has 
I.lt  c. .;■..■      ;;  ^ :  W:ni  itl'iikcd  and  chasicned  fur  JL 

:  .\;;M  l>Mi  l.n;-.  woTihy  fO.il  5     1  have  livoJ  to  see 


siiiiiLil  U'  mi  a  i:i  *;  [i.ii-i-.vi  r.hv  anil  dcsiraWc  Siiand;  but 
\a  tliust-  d.ivs  ihty  ^..:i....l  i.-lv  v.  U  the  w.v7.Vby  which  I 
was  awaktikd  tu  tlim  d.i.ly  baltU'  vi  mv  will  with  hers  which 
formed  SO  ureal  a  feature  in  my  life.  It  impuscd,  in  the  first 
place,  the  necessity  oi  rt  - "•  -"  ■ 

drifiin-i ^ , 

wreaths  on  the  floor 
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admiring  the  forest  of  glittering  frost-work,  which  had  been 
made  by  our  breath  freezing  upon  the  threads  of  the  blanket. 
I  sometimes  saw  rainbow  colours  in  this  frost-work,  and 
went  off  into  dreams  and  fancies  about  it,  which  ended  in  a 
doze,  from  which  I  was  awakened,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the 
snow  from  the  floor  rubbed  smartly  on  my  face,  and  the 
words,  "  How  many  times  must  you  be  called  ?  "  and  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  vision  of  Aunt  Lois  standing  over  me  indig- 
nant and  admonitory. 

Then  I  would  wake  Harry.  We  would  spring  from  the 
bed  and  hurry  on  our  clothes,  buttoning  them  with  fingers 
numb  with  cold,  and  run  down  to  the  back  sink-room,  where, 
in  water  that  flew  off  in  icy  spatters,  we  performed  our  morn- 
ing ablutions,  refreshing  our  faces  and  hands  by  a  brisk  rub 
upon  a  coarse  rolling-towel  of  brown  homespun  linen.  Then 
with  mittens,  hats,  and  comforters,  we  were  ready  to  turn  out 
with  old  Caesar  to  the  bam  to  help  him  fodder  the  cattle.  I 
must  say  that,  when  it  came  to  this,  on  the  whole  it  began  to 
be  grand  fun  for  us.  As  Caesar  went  ahead  of  us  with  his 
snow-shovel,  we  plunged  laughing  and  rolling  into  the 
powdery  element,  with  which  we  plentifully  pelted  him. 
Arrived  at  the  barn,  we  climbed,  like  cats,  upon  the  mow, 
whence  we  joyously  threw  down  enough  for  all  his  foddering 
purposes,  and  with  such  superabundant  good-will  in  our 
efforts,  that,  had  need  so  required,  we  would  have  stayed  all 
day  and  flung  off  all  the  hay  upon  the  mow  :  in  fact,  like  the 
broomstick  in  the  fable,  which  would  persist  in  bringing 
water  without  rhyme  or  reason,  so  we  oven^helmed  our  sable 
friend  with  avalanches  of  hay,  which  we  cast  down  upon 
him  in  an  inconsiderate  fury  of  usefulness,  and  out  of  which 
we  laughed  to  see  him  tear  his  way,  struggling,  gesticulating 
and  remonstrating,  till  his  black  face  shone  with  perspira- 
tion, and  his  woolly  head  bristled  with  hay-seeds  and  morsels 
of  clover. 

Then  came  the  feeding  of  the  hens  and  chickens  and 
other  poultry,  a  work  in  which  we  especially  delighted,  going 
altogether  beyond  Ca:sar  in  our  largesses  of  corn,  and  requir- 
ing a  constant  interposition  of  his  authority  to  prevent  our 
emptying  the  crib  on  every  single  occasion. 

In  very  severe  weather  we  sometimes  found  hens  or  turkeys 
so  overcome  with  the  cold  as  to  require,  in  Caesar's  view, 
hospital  treatment.    This  awoke  our  sympathies,  and  stimu- 
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lated  our  sense  of  personal  imporUncei  and  w«  wen  never 
so  happy  as  when  trudging  back  through  the  snow,  fbUovin^ 
Ceesar  with  a  great  cock-turkey  lying  langiiidlf  over  his 
shoulder  like  a  sick  babv,  his  long  neck  drMoing,  Us 
wattles,  est  so  fiery  red  with  pride  and  valour,  now  blae  and 
despairing.  Great  on  such  occasions  were  our  seal  and 
excitement,  as  the  cavalcade  burst  into  the  kitchen  with  mndi 
noise,  and  upturning  of  everything,  chan^^ng  Aunt  LoisTs 
quiet  arrangements  into  an  impromptu  sanitary  commtssuML 
My  grandmother  bestirred  herself  promptly,  compounduffi 
messes  of  Indian- meal  enlivened  with  pepper-corns,  which 
were  forced  incontinently  down  the  long  throat,  and  whidi 
in  due  time  acted  as  a  restorative. 

A  turkey  treated  in  this  way  soon  recovered  his  wonted 
pride  of  dcmcnnour,  and,  with  an  ingratitude  which  is  like 
the  ways  of  this  world,  would  be  ready  to  bully  my  grand- 
mother and  fly  at  her  back  when  she  was  picking  up  diipSi 
and  charge  down  upon  us  children  with  vociferous  gooblings, 
the  very  6rst  warm  day  aftem'ards.  Such  toils  as  these 
before  breakfast  gave  a  zest  to  the  smoking  hot  brown  bread, 
the  beans  and  sausages,  which  formed  our  morning  meaL 

The  great  abundance  oi  food  in  our  New  England  tife  is 
one  subject  quite  worthy  of  reflection,  if  we  consider  the 
hardness  of  the  soil,  the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  growing  season  between  the  late  frosts 
of  spring  and  those  of  early  autumn.  But,  as  matter  of  fact, 
gooc,  plain  food  was  ever>'where  in  New  England  so  plentiful, 
that  at  the  day  1  write  of  nobody  could  really  suffer  for  the 
want  of  it.  The  theocracy  of  New  England  had  been  so 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  humane  and  charitable  spirit 
of  the  old  laws  of  Moses,  in  which,  dealing  "  bread  to  the 
hungry"  is  so  of^en  reiterated  and  enforced  as  foremost 
among  human  duties,  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  refusing 
food  to  any  that  appeared  to  need  it ;  and  a  traveller  might 
have  walked  on  foot  from  one  end  of  New  England  to  the 
other,  as  sure  of  a  meal  in  its  season  as  he  was  that  he  saw 
a  farmhouse.  Even  if  there  was  now  and  then  a  Nabal  like 
Crab  Smith,  who,  from  a  native  viciousness,  hated  to  do 
kindness,  there  was  always  sure  to  be  in  his  family  an  Abigail, 
ashamed  of  his  baseness,  who  redeemed  the  credit  of  the 
house  by  a  surreptitious  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues. 

I  mention  all  this  because  it  strikes  me,  in  review  of  my 
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childhood,  that,  although  far  from  wealth,  and  living  in 
many  respects  in  a  hard  and  rough  way,  I  remember  great 
enjoyment  in  that  part  of  our  physical  life  so  important  to  a 
child, — the  eating  and  drinking.  Our  bread,  to  be  sure,  was 
the  black  compound  of  rye  and  Indian  which  the  economy 
of  Massachusetts  then  made  the  common  form,  because  it 
was  the  residt  of  what  could  be  most  easily  raised  on  her 
hard  and  stony  soil ;  but  I  can  inform  all  whom  it  may 
concern  that  rye  and  Indian  bread  smoking  hot,  on  a  cold 
winter  morning,  together  with  savoury  sausages,  pork,  and 
beans,  formed  a  breakfast  fit  for  a  king,  if  the  king  had 
earned  it  by  getting  up  in  a  cold  room,  washing  in  ice-water, 
tumbling  through  snow-drifts,  and  foddering  cattle.  We 
partook  of  it  with  a  thorough  cheeriness ;  and  black  Csesar, 
seated  on  his  block  in  the  chimney-comer,  divided  his  rations 
with  Bose,  the  yellow  dog  of  our  establishment,  with  a  con- 
tentment which  it  was  pleasant  to  behold. 

After  breakfast  grandfather  conducted  family  prayers,  com- 
mencing always  by  reading  his  chapter  in  the  Bible.  He 
read  regularly  through  in  course,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  without  note,  comment,  or  explanation.  Among  the 
many  insensible  forces  which  formed  the  minds  of  New 
England  children,  was  this  constant,  daily  familiarity  with 
the  letter  of  the  Bible.  It  was  for  the  most  part  read  twice  a 
day  in  every  family  of  any  pretensions  to  respectability,  and 
it  was  read  as  a  reading-book  in  every  common  school, — in 
both  cases  without  any  attempt  at  explanation.  Such  parts 
as  explained  themselves  were  left  to  do  so.  Such  as  were 
beyond  our  knowledge  were  still  read,  and  left  to  make  what 
impression  they  would.  For  my  part,  I  am  impatient  of  the 
theory  of  those  who  think  that  nothing  that  is  not  understood 
makes  any  valuable  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  child.  I  am 
certain  that  the  constant  contact  of  the  Bible  with  my  childish 
mind  was  a  very  great  mental  stimulant,  as  it  certainly  was 
a  cause  of  a  singular  and  vague  pleasure.  The  wild,  poetic 
parts  of  the  prophecies,  with  their  bold  figures,  vivid  exclama- 
tions, and  strange  Oriental  names  and  images,  filled  me  with 
a  quaint  and  solemn  delight.  Just  as  a  child  brought  up  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World,  wander- 
ing into  them  daily,  at  morning,  or  eventide,  beholding  the 
many-coloured  windows  flamboyant  with  strange  legends  of 
saints  and  angels,  and  neither  understanding  the  legends. 
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nor  comprehending  the  architecture^  is  yet  stilled  and 
pressed,  till  the  old  minster  grows  into  his  growth 
fashions  his  nature,  so  this  wonderfid  old  cstSednl  b 
insensibly  wrought  a  sort  of  mystical  poetry  into  the  o^bflti 
hard  and  sterilelifc  of  New  England*     Its  passionate  Orin 
phrases,  its  quainu  pathetic  stories,  its  wild,  tranacendi 
bursts  of  imagery,  nxed  an  inddible  mark  in  my  imaginatk 
Where  Kedar  and  Tarshish,  and  Pul  and  Lud,  Chittiai  ai 
the  Isles,  Dan  and  Ueersheba,  were,  or  what  they  WCR^ 
knew  not,  but  they  were  fixed  stations  in  my  realm  of  dOM 
land.     I  knew  them  as  well  as  I  knew  my  grandmoChei^ 
rocking-chair,  vet  the  habit  of  hearing  of  them  only  in  sokfliB 
tones,  and  in  the  readings  of  religious  hours,  gave  to  them  a 
mysterious  charm.    I  think  no  New*£n^bui<Mr,  brought  vp 
under  the  rf^ime  established  by  the  Puritans,  could  really 
estimate  how  much  of  himself  had  actually  been  formed  \if 
this  constant  f;icc-to-facc  intimacy  with  Hebrew  literature; 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that,  although  in  detaib  relating 
to  human  crime  and  vice,  the  Old  Bible  is  the  most  plain- 
spoken  book  conceivable,  it  never  violated  the  chastity  dl  a 
cnilds  mind,  or  stimulated  an  improper  curiosity.     I  have 
been  astonished  in  later  years  to  learn  the  real  meaning  of 
passages  to  which  in  family  prayers,  I  listened  with  innocent 
gravity. 

M  y  grandfather's  prayers  hod  a  regular  daily  form,  to  which, 
in  time,  I  became  quite  accustomed.  No  man  of  not  more 
than  ordinary  capacity  ever  ministered  twice  a  day  the  year 
round,  in  the  oiilcc  of  priest  to  his  family,  without  soon 
learning  to  repeat  the  same  ideas  in  the  same  phrases,  form- 
ing to  himself  a  sort  of  individual  liturgy.  My  grandfather 
always  prayed  standing,  and  the  image  of  his  mild,  silvery 
head,  leaning  over  the  top  of  the  high-backed  chair,  always 
rises  before  me  as  I  think  of  early  days.  There  was  no  great 
warmth  or  fervour  in  these  daily  exercises,  but  rather  a  serious 
and  decorous  propriety.  They  were  Hebraistic  in  their  form ; 
they  spoke  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
God  of  Jacob,  as  much  as  if  my  grandfather  had  been  a 
veritable  Jew ;  and  except  for  the  closing  phrase,  **  for  the 
sake  of  Thy  Son,  our  Saviour,"  might  all  have  been  uttered 
in  Palestine  by  a  well-trained  Jew  in  the  lime  of  David. 

When  prayers  were  over  every  morning,  the  first  move  of 
the  day,  announced  in  Aunt  Lois's  brief  energetic  phrases^ 
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was  to  "get  the  boys  out  of  the  way."  Our  dinner  was 
packed  in  a  small  splint  basket,  and  we  were  started  on  our 
way  to  the  district  school,  about  a  mile  distant.  We  had  our 
sleds  with  us, — dear  winter  companions  of  boys, — not  the 
gaUy  painted,  genteel  little  sledges  with  which  Boston  boys 
in  these  days  enliven  the  Common,  but  rude,  coarse  fabrics, 
got  up  by  Cassar  in  rainy  days  out  of  the  odds  and  ends  of 
old  sleigh-runners  and  such  rough  boards  as  he  could  rudely 
fashion  with  saw  and  hatchet  Such  as  they  were,  they  suited 
us  weU, — mine  in  particular,  because  upon  it  I  could  draw 
Tina  to  school ;  for  already,  children  as  we  were,  things  had 
naturally  settled  themselves  between  us.  She  was  supreme 
mistress,  and  I  the  too  happy  slave,  only  anxious  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  her  bidding.  With  Harry  and  me  she  assumed 
the  n^ligent  airs  of  a  little  empress.  She  gave  us  her  books 
to  carry,  called  on  us  to  tie  her  shoes,  charged  us  to  remember 
her  errands,  got  us  to  learn  her  lessons  for  her,  and  to  help 
her  out  with  whatever  she  had  no  mind  to  labour  at ;  and 
we  were  only  happy  to  do  it.  Harry  was  the  most  doting  of 
brothers,  and  never  could  look  on  Tina  in  any  other  light 
than  as  one  whom  he  must  at  any  price  save  from  every  care 
and  every  exertion ;  and  as  for  me,  I  never  dreamed  of  dis- 
puting her  supremacy. 

One  may,  perhaps,  wonder  how  a  person  so  extremely 
aristocratic  in  all  her  ideas  of  female  education  as  Miss  Mehit- 
able  should  commit  her  little  charge  to  the  chance  comrade- 
ship and  unselect  society  of  the  district  school.  But  Miss 
Mehitable,  like  many  another  person  who  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  bringing  up  a  human  being,  found  herself  reduced  to 
the  doing  of  a  great  many  things  which  she  had  never  ex- 
pected to  do.  She  prepared  for  her  work  in  the  most  thorough 
manner;  she  read  Locke  and  Milton,  and  Dr  Gregorys 
"  Legacy  to  his  Daughter,'*  and  Mrs  Chapone  on  the  bringing 
up  of  girls,  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs  Hannah  More  and  aU  the 
other  wise  people ;  and,  after  forming  some  of  the  most  care- 
fully considered  and  select  plans  of  operation  for  herself  and 
her  little  charge,  she  was  at  length  driven  to  the  discovery 
that  in  education,  as  in  all  other  things,  people  who  cannot 
do  as  they  would  must  do  as  they  can.  She  discovered  that  a 
w^oman  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  and  with  very  fixed,  set  habits,  could  not  undertake 
to  be  the  sole  companion  and  educator  of  a  lively,  wilful, 
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spirited  little  pilgrim  of  mortality,  who  wns  as  active  as  a 
squirrel,  and  as  inconsequent  and  uncertain  in  aU  her  move- 
ments as  a  butterfly. 

By  some  rare  good  fortune  of  nature  or  of  grace,  she  fonnd 
her  little  proii^ie  already  able  to  read  with  fluency,  and  a 
tolerable  mistress  of  the  use  of  the  needle  and  thimble.  Thus 
she  possessed  the  key  of  useful  knowledge  and  of  useful  fem- 
inine practice.  But  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  there  ap- 
pcare  1  not  the  smallest  prospect,  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  Miss  Mehitablc's  educational  efforts,  that  she  would  ever 
make  a  good  use  of  either.  In  vain  Miss  Mehitable  had 
written  a  nice  card,  marking  out  regular  hours  for  sewing,  for 
reading,  for  geography  and  grammar,  with  suitable  intervals 
of  amusement ;  and  in  vain  Miss  Tina,  with  edifying  enthusi- 
asm, had  promised  with  large  eyes  and  most  abundant  elo- 
quence, and  with  many  overflowing  caresses,  to  be  "  so  good.* 
Alas !  when  it  came  to  carr>*ing  out  the  programme,  all 
alone,  in  the  old  house,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  all  days,  Tina  gaped  and  nestled, 
And  lost  her  thimble  and  her  needle,  and  was  infinite  in 
excuses,  and  infinite  in  wheedling  caresses,  and  arguments, 
enforced  with  tlattciing  kisses,  m  favour  of  putting  off  the 
duties  now  of  this  hour  and  now  of  that,  and  substituting 
something  more  to  her  fancy.  She  had  a  thousand  plans  ot 
her  own  for  each  passin;^  hour,  and  no  end  of  argument  and 
eloquence  to  persuade  her  old  friend  to  follow  her  ways, — to 
hear  her  read  an  oUl  ballad  instead  of  applying  herself  to 
her  arithmetic  lesson,  or  listen  to  her  recital  of  something 
that  she  had  just  picked  out  of  J£n:J:lish  history,  or  let  her 
finish  a  drawing  that  she  was  just  inspired  to  commence,  or 
spend  a  bright,  sunny  hour  in  tlowcr-gatherings  and  rambles 
by  the  brown  rivcr-siile ;  whence  she  would  return  laden  with 
flowers,  and  fill  cwry  va<e  in  the  old, silent  room  till  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  wilderness  literally  had  blossomed  Jis  the  rose. 
Tina's  knack  for  the  arranj;ing  of  vases  and  twining  of  vines 
and  sorting  of  wild-llowcrs  amounte<l  to  a  species  of  genius ; 
and,  as  it  was  something  of  which  Miss  Mehitable  had  not  the 
slightest  comprehension,  the  child  took  the  lead  in  this  matter 
with  a  confident  assurance.  And,  after  all,  the  effect  was  so 
cheerful  and  so  delightful,  that  Miss  Mehitable  could  not  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  call  to  the  mind  of  the  little  wood-fairy  how 
many  hours  these  cheerful  decorations  had  cost 
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Thus  poor  Miss  Mehitable  found  herself  daily  being  drawn, 
by  the  leash  that  held  this  gay  bird,  into  all  sorts  of  unseemly 
gyrations  and  wanderings,  instead  of  using  it  to  tether  the 
bird  to  her  own  well-considered  purposes.  She  could  not 
deny  that  the  child  was  making  her  old  days  pass  in  a  very 
amusing  manner,  and  it  was  so  much  easier  to  follow  the 
lively  little  sprite  in  all  her  airy  ways  and  caprices,  seeing  her 
lively  and  spirited  and  happy,  than  to  watch  the  ennui  and 
the  yawns  and  the  restlessness  that  came  over  her  with  €very 
effort  to  conform  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  programme,  that 
good  Miss  Mehitable  was  always  yielding.  Every  night  she 
went  to  bed  with  an  unquiet  conscience,  sensible  that,  though 
she  had  had  an  entertaining  day,  she  had  been  letting  Tina 
govern  her,  instead  of  governing  Tina. 

Over  that  grave  supposed  necessity  of  governing  Tina,  this 
excellent  woman  groaned  in  spirit  on  many  a  night  after  the 
little  wheedling  tongue  had  become  silent,  and  the  bright,  de- 
luding eyes  had  gone  down  under  their  fringy  lashes.  "  The 
fact  is,'*  said  the  sad  old  woman,  "  Miss  Asphyxia  spoke  the 
truth.  It  is  a  fact,  I  am  not  fit  to  bring  up  a  child.  She 
does  rule  over  me,  just  as  she  said  she  would,  and  I'm  a  poor 
old  fool ;  but  then,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  She  is  so  bright  and 
sweet  and  pretty,  and  I'm  a  queer-looking,  dry,  odd  old 
woman,  with  nobody  to  love  me  if  she  doesn't.  If  I  cross 
her  and  tie  her  to  rules,  and  am  severe  with  her,  she  won't 
love  me,  and  I  am  too  selfish  to  risk  that.  Besides,  only 
think  what  came  of  using  severe  measures  with  poor  Emily  ! 
People  can  be  spoilt  by  severity  just  as  much  as  by  indulgence, 
and  more  hopelessly.     But  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

Miss  Mehitable  at  first  had  some  hope  of  supporting  and 
backing  up  the  weaknesses  of  her  own  heart  by  having  re- 
course to  Folly's  well-known  energy.  Polly  was  a  veritable 
dragon  of  education,  and  strong  in  the  most  efficient  articles 
of  faith.  Children  must  have  their  wills  broken,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  "  short  off;"  they  must  mind  the  very  first  time 
you  speak ;  they  must  be  kept  under  and  made  to  go  accord- 
ing to  rule,  and,  if  they  swerved,  Polly  recommended  mea- 
sures of  most  sanguinary  severity. 

But  somehow  or  other  Tina  had  contrived  to  throw  over  this 
grimmest  and  most  Calvinistic  of  virgins  the  glamour  of  her 
presence,  so  that  she  ruled,  reigned,  and  predominated  in  the 
most  awful  sanctuaries  of  Poll>rs  kitchen,  with  a  fearfully  im- 
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rirm»t\itd,  lilte  a  grisi-iiiill,  tasted  the  sagar  and  spices,  and 
hclfM-jl  ?iCTM;[f^t  intervals  to  the  savoDrjrcompositJoa  as  it  was 
fjfsdiinlly  liciriK  put  together,  announcing  her  opinions,  and 
liMiiK  IVilly  her  advice,  with  an  effrontery  to  which  Polly's 
mtiiii)««iiin  Win  something  appalling. 

llrMllyii«.aio»ccmlo  Miss  Mehitable,  as  she  listened  to 
r(illy»(li»«<,n;int  thricks  of  laughter  from  the  kitchen,  as  if 
llini  vriii-niljlf  old  girl  must  be  slightly  intoxicated.  Polly's 
Imitilirrr  win  in  trutli  lomcthing  quite  formidable.  All  the 
iiiH'iin  III  liiT  wliicli  would  usually  be  employed  in  this  exercise 
wmi'. 11 1  limy  fiirwiint  of  use,  sochoked  up  with  theological  dust 
Hl»1  .fri*./,,  itu,i  whi-n  Woi.«lu  ii>tn  rxrrnse  they  hai  2.  wild, 
UI.1  Uiiu,  ,U,.,„i,mt  juuiid.  i.itlK-t  ^.J.ul  u.Hi  to  alarm.  Miss 
MKliliiiliU  rvrtllv  wondered  if  this  coiiUI  !«  the  same  Polly  of 
wiimii  *livhvr«'ir  tiuod  In  a  certain  sctri  1  iwe,  whose  premises 
in*  Hi-vi-i  itWrtilwl.iivml  whtue  will  over  .ni    about  her  had  been 

tU»>il»  lw.1  ,U«v  «mi  KfM  T.nA.  .h.  „  .s  suit  to  be  vig^ 
ill  her  own  precepts 
'  ilooishitig  maoDer. 
mplionces  by  beaip- 
1  h«n  TiDA  had  gone 
■■ew  ExirN-  dosed, 
swfx.  Toilv's  coo- 
*fcf  uocKd'tbc  her 


tiw  k.l»  lw.1  ,U«v  «mi  TtxM  T.n-.».i, 
tMHb  iHuKhwIhY  l-wUy.whtfwalkvdi'v. 

IV«hte«*w»4i»jwh  W|»fcw  bet  o.n 
"  un  •-■■■■■II  <Mt  Mkw  Mba  Mefcit^! ' 
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monishing  Miss  Mehitable  that  she  must  be  more  particular 
about  that  child,  and  not  let  her  get  her  own  head  so  much, — 
most  unblushingly  ignoring  her  own  share  in  abetting  her 
transgressions,  and  covering  her  own  especial  sins  under  the 
declaration  that  ^^she  never  had  undertaken  to  bring  the  child 
up, — she  had  to  get  along  with  her  the  best  way  she  could, — 
but  the  child  never  would  make  anything  if  she  was  let  to  go 
on  so."  Yet,  in  any  particular  case  that  arose,  Polly  was 
always  sure  to  go  over  to  Tina's  side  and  back  her  usurpa- 
tions. 

For  example,  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  Tina  never  could  or 
would  be  got  to  bed  at  those  hours  which  are  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  canonical  for  well-brought-up  children.  As 
night  drew  on,  the  little  one*s  tongue  ran  with  increasing 
fluency,  and  her  powers  of  entertainment  waxed  more  dizzy 
and  dazzling ;  and  so,  oftentimes,  as  the  drizzling,  freezing 
night  shut  in,  and  the  wind  piped  and  howled  lonesomely 
round  the  corners  of  the  dusky  old  mansion,  neither  of  the 
two  forlorn  women  could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  extinguish 
the  little  cheerful  candle  of  their  dwelling  in  bed ;  and  so 
she  was  to  them  ballet  and  opera  as  she  sung  and  danced, 
mimicked  the  dog,  mimicked  the  cat  and  the  hens  and  the 
tom-turkey,  and  at  last  talked  and  flew  about  the  room  like 
Aunt  Lois,  stirred  up  butter  and  pshawed  like  grandma,  or 
invented  imaginary  scenes  and  conversations,  or  improWsed 
unheard-of  costumes  out  of  strange  old  things  she  had  rum- 
maged out  of  Miss  Mehitable's  dark  closets.  Neither  of  the 
two  worthy  women  had  ever  seen  the  smallest  kind  of  drama- 
tic representation,  so  that  Tina*s  histrionic  powers  fascinated 
them  by  touching  upon  dormant  faculties,  and  seemed  more 
wonderful  for  their  utter  novelty  ;  and  more  than  once,  to  the 
poignant  self-reproach  of  Miss  Mehitable,  and  Polly's  most 
moral  indignation,  nine  o'clock  struck,  in  the  inevitable  tones 
of  the  old  family  timepiece,  before  they  were  well  aware  what 
they  were  doing.  Then  Tina  would  be  hustled  off  to  bed, 
and  Polly  would  preach  Miss  Mehitable  a  strenuous  discourse 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  children  to  regular  hours,  inter- 
spersed with  fragments  of  quotations  from  one  of  her  vener- 
able father's  early  sermons  on  the  Christian  bringing  up  of 
households.  Polly  would  grow  inexorable  as  conscience  on 
these  occasions,  and  when  Miss  Mehitable  humbly  pleaded  in 
extenuation  how  charming  a  little  creature  she  was,  and  what 


m  fflciwf  c«nMC  •kc  tad  ^*e&,  PoOr  ««ntd  shale  Iter 
ImM,  Mid  AccfaR  tkM  Ike  wars  of  sin  vov  always  pleasant 
Ifav  >  liMC, bol  M  Ibe  l*A  il  wtmhl  "bile  Hke  a  serpent  and 
■ttaf  Uw  M  adda  ^  ww)  wken  Miss  Mdiiiable,  in  the  most 
rfrficUciBIMWr,  would  insinuatE  ihat  Polly  had  been  sh.iring 
the  (DrMdikn  tnk,  *ud)  u  it  «as,  PoUy  would  flare  up  in 
MKUmi  wntb,  aad  dcclue  that  "  everything  that  went  wrong 
wu  Ahvxy*  Utd  10  her." 

In  conteqiietiM  of  thii,  though  Miss  Mchitable  found  the 
Aral  fow  wctki  with  her  little  charge  altogether  the  gayest 
Biul  kilj[ht«>t  tliat  had  diversiRcd  her  dreary  life,  yet  there 
Wfli  ahiltor  *ni*a  of  Klf-coudcmniition  and  perplexity  with  it 
■iL    Ono  day  «hc  opened  her  mind  to  my  grandmother. 

"  I.BW*  n  inansy  I  don't  try  to  leach  her  yourself,"  said  that 

tlnln-ni'iikcii  iiLl  liKlivii!uiil,^"SL'nd  her  to  school  with  the 
uyii,  Lhililivn  linvc  to  go  in  droves.  What's  the  use  of 
fUiiltiu  H'ltit  'rni  ull  day  ?  let  the  schoolmaster  take  a  part  of 
XUf  kMiv.  (.'hiUlivn  huve  to  be  cot  rid  of  somciimes,  and  we 
iVIHP  l><  ihrmitll  the  fresher  for  having  them  out  of  our  sighL' 
'I'lw  1'niisrvnicni.t,'  wj»,that  Tina  rode  to  school  on  oar  sleds 
tw  lMiim|<ti.  uitd  ui.iilr  i»orr  fun,  and  did  more  mischief,  and 
hsKiDi^l  K-!iv  At\\\  «.!«  niorv  adwed  and  desired,  ihao  any 


■»«»>»»<{M>iiiTiiii^  li    V  law^Ute 
4H>Jiw"WlMM«Mnt««»n^aM^^i^aM 
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there  was  a  prolonged  shiver,  until  one's  own  internal  heat- 
giving  economy  had  warmed  through  the  whole  icy  mass. 
Delicate  people  had  these  horrors  ameliorated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  brass  warming-pan, — an  article  of  high  respect  and 
repute  in  those  days,  which  the  modern  conveniences  for 
warmth  in  our  houses  have  entirely  banished. 

Then  came  the  sleet  storms,  when  the  trees  bent  and 
creaked  under  glittering  mail  of  ice,  and  every  sprig  and 
spray  of  any  kind  of  vegetation  was  reproduced  in  sparkling 
crystals.  These  were  cold  days  par  excellence^  when  every- 
body talked  of  the  weather  as  something  exciting  and 
tremendous, — when  the  cider  would  freeze  in  the  cellar,  and 
the  bread  in  the  milk-room  would  be  hke  blocks  of  ice, — when 
not  a  drop  of  water  could  be  got  out  of  the  sealed  well,  and 
the  very  chimney-back  over  the  raked-up  fire  would  be  seen 
in  the  morning  sparkling  with  a  rime  of  frost  crystals.  How 
the  sledges  used  to  squeak  over  the  hard  snow,  and  the 
breath  freeze  on  the  hair,  and  beard,  and  woolly  comforters 
around  the  necks  of  the  men,  as  one  and  another  brought  in 
news  of  the  wonderful,  unheard-of  excesses  of  Jack  Frost 
during  the  foregone  night !  There  was  always  something 
exhilarating  about  those  extremely  cold  days,  when  a  very 
forest  of  logs,  heaped  up  and  burning  in  the  great  chimney, 
could  not  warm  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen ;  and  when 
Aunt  Lois,  standing  with  her  back  so  near  the  blaze  as  to  be 
uncomfortably  warm,  yet  found  her  dish-towel  freezing  in  her 
hand,  while  she  wiped  the  teacup  drawn  from  the  almost 
boiling  water.  When  things  got  to  this  point,  we  little  folks 
were  jolly.  It  was  an  excitement,  an  intoxication ;  it  filled 
life  full  of  talk.  People  froze  the  tips  of  their  noses,  their 
cars,  their  toes ;  we  froze  our  own.  Whoever  touched  a 
door-latch  incautiously,  in  the  early  morning,  received  a 
skinning  bite  from  Jack.  The  axe,  the  saw,  the  hatchet,  all 
the  iron  tools,  in  short,  were  possessed  of  a  cold  devil  ready 
to  snap  out  at  any  incautious  hand  that  meddled  with  him. 
What  ponderous  stalactites  of  ice  used  to  hang  from  the 
eaves,  and  hung  unmelted  days,  weeks,  and  months,  dripping 
a  little,  perhaps,  towards  noon,  but  hardening  again  as  night 
came  on  !  and  how  long  all  this  lasted  1  To  us  children  it 
seemed  ages. 

Then  came  April  with  here  and  there  a  sunny  day,  A 
bluebird  would  be  vaguely  spoken  of  as  having  appeared. 
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Sam  Lawson  was  usually  the  first  to  annomice  the  fact,  to 
the  shaq;)  and  sceptical  contempt  of  his  helpmeet. 

On  a  shimmering  April  momingy  with  a  half^nind  to  he 
sunshiny,  Sam  saw  Harry  and  myself  trotting  by  his  door» 
and  called  to  us  for  a  bit  of  gossip. 

**  Lordy  massy,  boys,  ain't  it  pleasant  ?  Why,  bless  your 
soul  and  body,  1  do  believe  soring's  a  comin*,  though  Hepsy 
the  won*t  believe  it,"  he  saia»  as  he  leaned  over  the  lence 
contemplatively,  with  the  axe  in  his  hand.  "  I  heard  a  hhie* 
bird  last  week,  J  ake  Marshall  and  me,  when  we  was  goin*  over 
to  Hopkinton  to  see  how  Ike  Saunders  is.  You  know  he  is 
down  >i^ith  the  measles.  I  went  over  to  offer  to  sit  up  with 
him.    Where  be  ye  goin*  this  momin'  ?" 

**\Vc*re  going  to  the  minister's.    Grandfather  isn*t  wdl, 
and  Lady  Lothrop  told  us  to  come  for  some  wine.** 

*'  Jcs'  so,'*  said  Sam.    **  Wal,  now,  he  orter  take  something 

for  his  slomAch*s  s.\ke,  Scriptur*  goes  in  for  that.     A  little 

gooil  hot  spicod  wine,  it*s  jest  the  thing;  and  Ma'am  Lothrop 

she  has  the  very  lx*si.     Why,  some  o*  that  'ere  wine  o*  hem 

come  over  frvnu  Kn^'and  years  a^o,  when  her  fust  husband 

was  living: ;  and  he  w.is  ;i  m;in  that  knew  where  to  get  his 

thin);s.     Wal,  >  ou  mustn't  stop  to  play  ;  allers  remember 

when  you'ie  sent  oa  err.inds  not  to  be  a-idlin'  on  the  road.** 

*•  S.im  l.A\v  son,  ^^  ill  >  ou  split  mc  that  oven- wood,  or  won*t 

you  ?  **  sAul  a  smart,  cr^ekin;;  voice,  as  the  door  flew  open 

and  llepsx's  thin  laee  and  snapping  bUick  eyes  appeared,  as 

she  stiKxl  w.ih  a  weird,  wir>-,  sh.\rp-vi<agcd  baby  exalted  on 

one  shoulder,  while  in  the  other  hand  she  shook  a  dish-cloth. 

•'Lorvly   musy,  lle^Ny,    I'm   sphitm*  as  fast   as   I    can. 

There,  run  alonj;,  bo>>  ;  don";  stop  to  play.' 

We  ran  alonj;,  lor.  ini:h  to  sav,  the  vision  cf  Hepsy's  sharp 
featuTvs  alwaxs  OtV.;cke-.*-d  ov.r  siv^ed.  ar.d  we  heard  the  loud, 
hi|;h-pitehvxl  storm  oi  m.vtr.iuor.ial  oVjur^ation  long  after  we 

had  lel\  thera  bchird  ,     .  ^    , 

Tinv.dlv  we  struck  the  x^cat  kr.cckcr,  ar.d  w::h  cue  respect 

and  incvlcstv  told  our  er:ar.d  to  t>.c  VUck  doctor  cf  di\-imiy 

who  oi'*er.od  the  v.ov  r, 

-rils'.Hrak  to  M :>>>,''  ho  $^x  d :  "b;::  :>.:>  \:n:'s  Missis 

gieat  dav  ;  :t  s  \.»o>xi  t  r'.o.a>.  a'^v.  >-.v  v-^^  *  ww —  vw^  01 

room  the  whole  blessov:  d a>  /  , 

•But5he«ciwrdtiia:wciiou*i-'^^o:c,  veb^^an^ 
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**  Well,  you  jest  wait  here  while  I  go  up  and  see,"— and  the 
important  messenger  creaked  up  stairs  on  tiptoe  with  infinite 
precaution,  and  knocked  at  a  chamber  door. 

Now  there  was  something  in  all  this  reception  that  was 
vaguely  solemn  and  impressive  to  us.  The  minister's  house 
of  itself  was  a  dignified  and  august  place.  The  minister  was 
in  our  minds  great  and  greatly  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  had  in 
reverence  of  them  that  were  about  him.  The  minister's  wife 
was  a  very  great  lady,  who  wore  very  stiff  silks,  and  rode  in 
a  coach,  and  had  no  end  of  unknown  wealth  at  her  control, 
so  ran  the  village  gossip.  And  now  what  this  mysterious 
Good  Friday  was,  and  why  the  house  was  so  still,  and  why 
the  black  doctor  of  divinity  tiptoed  up  stairs  so  stealthily,  and 
knocked  at  her  door  so  timidly,  we  could  not  exactly  con- 
jecture ; — it  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the  general  marvellous  and 
supernatural  character  of  the  whole  establishment. 

We  heard  above  the  silvery  well-bred  tones  that  marked 
Lady  Lothrop. 

"  Tell  the  children  to  come  up." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  each  waited  a  moment  for 
the  other  to  lead  the  way  ;  finally  I  took  the  lead,  and  Harry 
followed.  We  entered  a  bedroom  shaded  in  a  sombre  gloom 
which  seemed  to  our  childish  eyes  mysterious  and  impressive. 
There  were  three  windows  in  the  room,  but  the  shutters  were 
closed,  and  the  only  light  that  came  in  was  from  heart-shaped' 
apertures  in  each  one.  There  was  in  one  corner  a  tall, 
solemn-looking,  high-post  bedstead  with  heavy  crimson 
draperies.  There  were  heavy  carved  bureaus  and  chairs  of 
black,  solid  oak. 

At  a  table  covered  with  dark  cloth  sat  Lady  Lothrop, 
dressed  entirely  in  black,  with  a  great  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  spread  out  before  her.  The  light  from  the  heart- 
shaped  hole  streamed  down  upon  this  prayer-book  in  a  sort 
of  dusky  shaft,  and  I  was  the  more  struck  and  impressed 
because  it  was  not  an  ordinary  volume,  but  a  great  folio 
bound  in  parchment,  with  heavy  brass  knobs  and  clasps, 
printed  in  black-letter,  of  that  identical  old  edition  first  pre- 
pared in  King  Edward's  time,  and  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches.  Its  very  unusual  and  antique  appearance  im- 
pressed me  with  a  kind  of  awe. 

There  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  a  tall,  full-length 
mirror,  which,  as  we  advanced,  duplicated  the  whole  scene^ 


aSO  OLDTOWJI  l^^LKS.  ^" 

giving  back  faithfully  the  image  of  the  spare  figure  of  Lady 
Lolhropj  her  grave  and  serious  iace^  and  ihe  strange  old  book 
over  which  she  leenied  to  be  bendiog,  with  a  dusky  gleam- 
ing of  crimson  draperies  in  the  background. 

"  Come  here,  my  children,"  she  said,  as  we  hesitated ; 
"how  is  your  grandfather?" 

"  He  is  not  so  well  to-day  j  and^randmammasaid" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  knoiv,"  she  said,  with  a  gentle  Utile  wave  of 
the  hand ;  "  1  desired  thai  you  might  be  scut  for  some  wine ; 
Pompey  shall  have  it  ready  for  you.  But  teU  me,tittle  boys, 
do  you  know  what  day  this  is  ?" 

"  It's  Friday,  ina'am,"  said  I,  innocently. 

"Yes.  my  duld;  but  do  you  know  m/iai  Friday  it  is?" 
she  said, 

"  No.  ma'am,"  said  I,  laintly- 

"  Well,  my  child,  it  is  Good  Friday  ;  and  do  you  know  why 
it  is  called  Good  triday  i" 

"  No  ma'am.' 

"  This  is  the  day  when  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
died  on  the  cross  for  our  salvation ;  so  we  call  it  Good 

I  must  confess  that  these  words  struck  me  with  a  strange 
and  blank  amazement  That  there  had  been  in  this  world  a 
personage  called  "Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  I  had 
learned  from  the  repetition  of  His  name  as  the  usual  ending 
of  prayers  at  church  and  in  the  family  ;  but  the  real  literal 
fact  that  He  had  lived  on  earth  had  never  presented  itself 
to  me  in  any  definite  form  before ;  but  this  solemn  and 
secluded  room,  this  sombre  woman  shut  out  from  all  the 
ordinary  ways  of  the  world,  devoting  the  day  to  lonely  musing, 
gave  to  her  words  a  strange  reality. 
"When  did  He  die?"  1  said. 
"  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,"  she  answered. 
Insensibly  Hairy  had  pressed  forward  till  he  stood  io  the 
shaft  of  light,  which  fell  upon  his  golden  curls,  and  his  large 
blue  eyes  now  had  that  wide-open,  absorbed  expression  with 
which  he  always  listened  to  anything  of  a  religious  nature, 
and,  as  if  speaking  involuntarily,  he  said  eagerly,  "  But  He  is 
not  dead.     He  is  living  ;  and  we  pray  to  Him.'" 

"  Why,  yes,  my  son,"  said  Lady  Lothrop,  turning  and  look- 
ing with  pleased  surprise,  which  became  more  admiring  as 
Me  ipued,— "  yes,  He  rose  from  the  dead." 
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**  I  know.  Mother  told  me  all  about  that.  Day  after  to- 
morrow will  be  Easter-day/'  said  Harry  ;  "  I  remember." 

A  brieht  flash  of  pleased  expression  passed  over  Lady 
Lothrop  s  face  as  she  said,  "  I  am  glad,  my  boy,  that  you  at 
least  have  been  taught.  Tell  me,  boys,"  she  said  at  last, 
graciously,  "  should  you  like  to  go  with  me  in  my  carriage  to 
Easter  Sunday,  in  Boston  ?  ^ 

Had  a  good  fairy  offered  to  take  us  on  the  rainbow  to  the 
palace  of  the  sunset,  the  offer  could  not  have  seemed  more 
unworldly  and  dream-like.  What  Easter  Sunday  was  I  had 
not  the  faintest  idea,  but  I  felt  it  to  be  something  vague, 
strange,  and  remotely  suggestive  of  the  supernatural. 

Harry,  however,  stood  the  thing  with  the  simple,  solemn, 
gentlemanlike  way  which  was  habitual  with  him. 

"Thank  you,  ma*am,  I  shall  be  very  happy,  if  grand- 
mamma is  wiUing." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Harry  slid  into  the  adoptive  familiarity 
which  made  my  grandmother  his,  with  the  easy  good  faith  of 
childhood. 

**  Tell  your  grandmamma  if  she  is  willing  I  shall  call  for  you 
in  my  coach  to-morrow," — and  we  were  graciously  dismissed. 

We  ran  home  in  all  haste  with  our  bottle  of  wine,  and  burst 
into  the  kitchen,  communicating  our  message  both  at  once 
to  Aunt  Lois  and  Aunt  Keziah.  The  two  women  looked  at 
each  other  mysteriously  ;  there  was  a  slight  flush  on  Aunt 
Lois's  keen,  spare  face. 

"  Well  if  she 's  a  mind  to  do  it,  Kezy,  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  refuse.** 

"Mother  never  would  consent  in  the  world,"  said  Aunt 
Keziah. 

**  Mother  musty^  said  Aunt  Lois,  with  decision.  "  Wc  can't 
afford  to  offend  Lady  Lothrop,  with  both  these  boys  on  our 
hands.  Besides,  now  father  is  sick,  what  a  mercy  to  have 
'cm  both  out  of  the  house  for  a  Sunday  !  ** 

Aunt  Lois  spoke  this  with  an  intensive  earnestness  that 
deepened  my  already  strong  convictions  that  we  boys  were  a 
daily  load  upon  her  life,  only  endured  by  a  high  and  pro- 
tracted exercise  of  Christian  fortitude. 

She  rose  and  tapped  briskly  into  the  bedroom  where  my 
grandmother  was  sitting  reading  by  my  grandfather's  bed. 
I  heard  her  making  some  rapid  statements  in  a  subdued 
imperative  tone.    There  were  a  few  moments  of  a  sort  of 


sapivfcmeiL  ffliTP^t  ami  of 
-  wood  FndaT_  t- 


**  N*jw.  3n.*ditfr.  bow  afanvi!*  I  heud  Anat  Lois  vf, 
**  >Ai  !iii  i' tulkin^  jMic  RdOK  ?  I'aisnRvif  Dr  Lothnpcu 
aJcw  c  we  can.  It  s  oil  auBJtBM  to  talk  m  We  don?t 
waac  :•  *  iifemi  oar  mimscer  s  wife ;  we  ontt  do  the  thmgi 
Lf  XT  seie; :  "*  aad  then  the  hwnmiiMg  went  on  for  a 

«It,  tiU  fiiaUy  we  heud 


Sew  Tit.iift:rc*  B«:r;  ooc  3Kcre 

"  *v  -:.  ■%.:.:.  **j-.^:  t  ^-mr  cwu  way,  Loist— too  always  did 
A:xii  il'mif  %  ■:.  1  ?;:7p::se.  Guii  the  boys  11  hxvt  a  holiday, 
AS  •  j<,'«    ^  : :  ::k  :.t-  ••;_:•  IlLKsay. — chinks  she's  doing  right' 

I  :r;<  >j  •  .m:  ::  ^  ^\:3  a  ti'hccnie  fonnuLi  with  fKUch 
m«  i-i^vj;-  i:.r  ^-''crAl^  irt  hersdf  down  firom  the  high 
TUvvr-:  ;    '.,-  .  »-  -^T-irriv  c^^-cd  opinions  to  the  level  o* 

•'A'*.  :>  •*.'  fc-.r."  :c  R^czjc:''  sard  Horry  to  me,  confi- 
cc":  1  '.*"-'  *  J  ^j.i  ^j-i  ;j  ocr  7vx>m  to  make  ready  for 


^  V-,-*:"  sa-.vi  I.    "Why.  it's  the  one  that 
Kirr:  *   >,r.  K  -vc^^  —  '-'  Cj-uxhissi-    I'can  ^ow  it  to  yoo  ;* 


ol  A  brisk  Ar.d  \."u:r.:-:o;:s  c^::  c4  r.re  and  smoke,  over 
whuh  ir*  <\kn:u::  rcr,  i».:h  J  supcrr.jitiiral  broadaxe  upon  his 
»hou:aor^.  K\:r.*.c\i  to  pr^s-.cc  w::h  gnm  satisfaction.  There 
was  a  woman  >*::h  a  Ivaby  ;n  her  anns  and  nine  children  at 
her  $jiio»  \»ho  suvxi  in  a  row,  each  head  being  just  a  step 
lower  ihan  ihe  preceding,  so  that  ihev  made  a  regular  flight 
of  suirs.  The  anisi  had  represented  the  mother  and  all  the 
childre^n  wiih  a  sort  of  round  bundle  on  each  of  their  heads, 
of  about  the  same  siic  as  the  head  itself,— a  thing  mhich  I 
•Iwys  mterpreted  as  a  further  de\'ice  of  the  enemy  in  putting 
■^»et  on  their  heads  to  crush  them  dom-n  ;  and  I  pointed  U 
w«t  to  Jiany  as  an  aggravating  feature  of  the  martyrdom. 
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"  Did  the  whore  of  Rome  do  that  ? "  said  Harry,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection. 

"  Yes,  she  did,  and  it  tells  about  it  in  the  poetry  which  he 
wrote  here  to  his  children  the  night  before  his  execution ; " 
and  forthwith  I  proceeded  to  read  to  Harry  that  whole  poetical 
production,  delighted  to  find  a  gap  in  his  education  which  I 
was  competent  to  fill.  We  were  both  wrought  up  into  a 
highly  Protestant  state  by  reading  this. 

"  Horace,"  said  Harry,  timidly,  "  she  wouldn't  like  such 
things,  would  she  ?  she  is  such  a  good  woman." 

"  What,  Lady  Lothrop  ?  of  course  she 's  a  good  woman ; 
else  she  wouldn't  be  our  minister  s  wife." 

**  What  was  grandma  talking  about  ?"  said  Harry. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  grandmother  talks  about  a  great  many 
things,"  said  I.  "  At  any  rate,  we  shall  see  Boston,  and  I  Ve 
always  wanted  to  see  Boston.  Only  think,  Harry,  we  shall 
go  in  a  coach  ! " 

This  projected  tour  to  Boston  was  a  glorification  of  us 
children  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  family.  To  go,  on  the 
humblest  of  terms,  to  Boston^ — but  to  be  taken  thither  in 
Lady  Lothrop's  coach,  to  be  trotted  in  magnificently  behind 
her  fat  pair  of  carriage-horses, — that  was  a  good  fortune 
second  only  to  translation. 

Boston  lay  at  an  easy  three  hours'  ride  from  Oldtown,  and 
Lady  Lothrop  had  signified  to  my  grandmother  that  we  were 
to  be  called  for  soon  after  dinner.  We  were  to  spend  the 
night  and  the  Sunday  following  at  the  house  of  Lady  Loth- 
rop's  mother,  who  still  kept  the  old  family  mansion  at  the 
north  end,  and  Lady  Lothrop  was  graciously  pleased  to  add 
that  she  would  keep  the  children  over  Easter  Monday,  to  show 
them  Boston.  Faithful  old  soul,  she  never  omitted  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  the  gainsaying  community  among  whom 
her  lot  was  cast,  of  the  solemn  days  of  her  church,  and  for  one 
/  have  remembered  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday  to  this 
day. 

Our  good  fortune  received  its  crowning  stroke  in  our  eyes 
when,  running  over  to  Miss  Mehitable's  with  the  news,  we 
found  that  Lady  Lothrop  had  considerately  included  Tina 
in  the  invitation. 

"  Well,  she  must  like  children  better  than  I  do,"  was  Aunt 
Lois's  comment  upon  the  fact,  when  we  announced  it.  "  Now, 
boys,  mind  and  behave  yourselves  like  young  gentlemen,"  she 
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added,  "  for  you  are  going  to  one  of  the  oldeft  fiuiuliet  oC 
boston,  among  real  genteel  people.** 

**  They're  Tories,  Lois,"  put  in  Aunt  Keaab,  apprdiai- 
sively. 

''Well,  what  of  that?  that  thing's  over  and  gone  now,* 
said  Aunt  Lois,  **  and  nobody  lays  it  up  against  the  Kitteiys, 
and  everybody  knows  they  were  in  the  very  first  drdes  in 
Boston  before  the  war,  and  connected  with  the  highest  people 
in  England,  so  it  was  quite  natural  they  should  be  Tones.* 

'*  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Lady  Wid^ery  should  be  there,' 
said  Aunt  Kcziah,  musingly,  as  she  twitched  her  vam ;  **  she 
always  used  to  come  to  Boston  about  this  time  o^  the  year** 

**  Very  likely  she  will,*'  said  my  mother.  **  What  rekudon 
is  she  to  Lady  Lothrop  ?  " 

"Why,  bless  me,  don't  vou  know?"  said  Aunt  Lois. 
"Why/shc  was  Polly  Stcadman,  and  sister  to  old  Ma'am 
Kittcry's  husband's  first  wife.  She  was  second  wife  to  Sir 
Thomas  ;  his  first  wife  was  one  of  the  Kcatons  of  Penshurstt 
in  England  ;  she  died  while  Sir  Thomas  was  in  the  custom- 
house ;  she  was  a  poor,  sickly  thing.  Polly  was  a  great 
beauty  in  her  day.  People  said  he  admired  her  rather  too 
much  before  his  wife  died,  but  I  don't  know  how  that  i^'as." 

"  I  wonder  what  folks  want  to  say  such  things  for,"  quoth 
my  grandmother.     "  I  hate  backbiters,  for  my  part." 

"  We  aren't  backbiting,  mother.  I  only  said  how  the  story 
ran.  It  was  years  ago,  and  poor  Sir  Thomas  is  in  his  grave 
long  ago." 

**  Then  you  might  let  him  rest  there,"  said  my  grandmother. 
"  Lady  Widgery  was  a  pleasant-spoken  woman,  I  remember.* 

"She's  quite  an  invalid  now,  I  heard,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 
"  Our  Bill  was  calling  at  the  Kittcry's  the  other  day.  and 
Miss  Deborah  Kiilery  spoke  of  expecting  Lady  Widgery. 
The  Kitter>s  have  been  very  polite  to  Bill ;  they've  invited 
him  there  to  dinner  once  or  twice  this  winter.  That  was  one 
reason  why  I  thought  we  ought  to  be  careful  how  we  treat 
Lady  Lothrop's  invitation.  It's  entirely  through  her  influence 
that  Bill  gets  these  attentions." 

"  I  don't  know  about  their  being  the  best  thing  for  him," 
said  my  grandmother,  doubtfully. 

"  Mother,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  What  can  be  better  than 
for  a  young  man  to  have  the  run  of  good  families  in  Boston  ?• 
said  Aunt  Lois. 
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"  I  'd  rather  sec  him  have  intimacy  with  one  godly  minister 
of  old  times,"  said  my  grandmother. 

"  Well,  that 's  what  Bill  isn't  likely  to  do,"  quoth  Aunt  Lois, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  impatience.  "  We  must  take  boys  as 
we  find  'em." 

"  I  haven't  anything  against  Tories  or  Episcopalians,"  said 
my  grandmother ;  "  but  they  ain't  our  sort  of  folks.  I  dare 
say  they  mean  as  well  as  they  know  how." 

"  Miss  Mehitable  visits  the  Kitterys  when  she  is  in  Bos- 
ton," said  Aunt  Lois,  **  and  thinks  everything  of  them.  She 
says  that  Deborah  Kittery  is  a  very  smart  intelligent  woman 
— a  woman  of  a  very  strong  mind. 

"  I  dare  say  they  're  well  enough,"  said  my  grandmother. 
"  I  'm  sure  I  wish  'em  well  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Now,  Horace,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  **  be  careful  you  don't 
sniff,  and  be  sure  and  wipe  your  shoes  on  the  mat  when  you 
come  in,  and  never  on  any  account  speak  a  word  unless  you 
are  spoken  to.  Little  boys  should  be  seen,  and  not  heard ; 
and  be  very  careful  you  never  touch  anything  you  see.  It  is 
very  good  of  Lady  Lothrop  to  be  willing  to  take  all  the  trouble 
of  having  you  with  her,  and  you  must  make  her  just  as  little 
as  possible." 

I  mentally  resolved  to  reduce  myself  to  a  nonentity,  to  go 
out  of  existence,  as  it  were,  to  be  nobody  and  nowhere,  if  only 
I  might  escape  making  trouble. 

"  As  to  Harry,  he  is  always  a  good,  quiet  boy,  and  never 
touches  things,  or  forgets  to  wipe  his  shoes,"  said  my  aunt. 
"  I  'm  sure  he  will  behave  himself." 

My  mother  coloured  slightly  at  this  undisguised  partiality 
for  Harry,  but  she  was  too  much  under  Aunt  Lois's  discipline 
to  venture  a  word. 

"  Lordy  massy.  Mis'  Badger,  how  do  ye  all  do?"  said  Sam 
Lawson,  this  moment  appearing  at  the  kitchen  door.  "  I  saw 
your  winders  so  bright,  I  thought  I  'd  jest  look  in  and  ask  after 
the  Deacon.  I  ben  into  Miss  Mehitable's  and  there's  Polly, 
she  telled  me  about  the  chillen  goin*  to  Boston  to-morrow. 
Tiny,  she 's  jest  flying  round  and  round  like  a  lightning-bug, 
most  out  of  her  head,  she 's  so  tickled  ;  and  Polly,  she  was  a 
i'nin'  up  her  white  aprons  to  get  her  up  smart.  Polly,  she  says 
it's  all  pagan  flummery  about  Easter,  but  she's  glad  the  chillen 
are  gom'  to  have  the  holiday."  And  with  this  Sam  Lawson 
seated  himself  on  his  usual  evening  roost  in  the  corner. 
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next  to  black  Caesar,  and  we  both  came  and  stood  bf  bit 

knrr. 

"  W.il,  ImyA,  now  you're  goin*  amone  real,  old-fasUooed 
cmtility.  'I  hem  Kittcrys  used  to  hold  their  heads  'mazing 
hi^'.))  ;if(>rc  the  war,  and  they've  managed  by  hook  and  crook 
to  hold  on  to  most  what  they  got,  and  now  by-gones  is  by- 
i;onc!«.  lUit  I  believe  they  don't  go  out  much,  or  go  into 
<i)m|i.iny.  OKI  Nhram  Kittery,  shc*s  kind  o'  broke  up  about 
her  s( in  that  was  killed  at  the  Delaware." 

"  l'i>:htin^  on  the  wronv;  side,  poor  woman,**  said  taj 
)*,  I  and  mot  her.  '*  Welt,  I  sposc  he  thought  he  was  doing 
iijiht.'" 
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\r<,  vo^r  said  Sam,  "  there's  all  sorts  o*  folks  go  to  make 
\\\y  a  wimKI,  and,  loulv  massy,  wc  mustn't  be  hard  on  nobody; 
\\\\\\  \pvM  c\i*i\KHly  to  K*  rii;ht  all  round  ;  it's  what  I  tcU 
l\^'.l\  wUi-n  vho  >njiU  at  l^uly  Lvnhrop  keepin  Christmas  and 
\  isi,i  ai\d  >-,vh.  •  1  *^rdv  massy,  roily.*  says  I.  *  if  she  reads 
t^ » I  l '» .  V*. ,' .  .v.-  X ;  * s  i:  V vs ;  \  o  t V.o  p<v^r.  a r. d  don't  speak  e\Tl  o^ 
r,*>.s-\ .  \\ *'.\ .  *.. ;  V.o:  V..;\  o  he:  KasTcr :  what's  the  harm  on't?' 

\« '  ».*  ••'.  ;vx\.  '\vx  \  ,^;;:  soul  ,".r,^i  bcviy  !  thcne  *s  no  kind 

'. .  K  •:  ;,*  V."..*.  S>.i''  rV.n^CNi  a  way  there,  o\"cr  her 
iV\  V  ■.•  .'  .  •  :  X"  .'w  -  v'.k<  :h*:  read  ibeir  pra}*en 
'.s^,v»        •.    ,-.-.'  >■*•,*  >..',**  ::  ;.".".  .-^v^^r  a>*j*ui  ibem  tew 
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forest  life — of  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  thrilling  adven- 
tures, and  captivities,  and  distresses — of  encounters  with  pan- 
thers and  serpents,  and  other  wild  beasts,  which  made  our 
very  hair  stand  on  end.  Then  there  were  the  weird  witch- 
stories,  so  wonderfully  attested  ;  and  how  Mr  Peter  So-and- 
so  did  visibly  see,  when  crossing  a  river,  a  cat's  head  swim- 
ming in  front  of  the  boat,  and  the  tail  of  the  same  following 
behind;  and  how  worthy  people  had  been  badgered  and 
harassed  by  a  sudden  friskiness  in  all  their  household  be- 
longings, in  a  manner  not  unknown  in  our  modern  days.  Of 
adl  these  fascinating  legends  my  grandmother  was  a  willing 
conmiunicator,  and  had,  to  match  them,  numbers  of  corre- 
sponding ones  from  her  own  personal  observation  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  sometimes  Sam  Lawson  would  chime  in  with 
long-winded  legends,  which,  being  told  by  flickering  firelight, 
with  the  wind  rumbling  and  tumbling  down  the  great  chim» 
ney,  or  shrieking  and  yelling  and  piping  around  every  corner 
of  the  house,  like  an  army  of  fiends  trying  with  tooth  and 
claw  to  get  in  upon  us,  had  power  to  send  cold  chills  down 
our  backs  in  the  most  charming  manner. 

For  my  part,  I  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  supernatu- 
ral ;  it  was  to  me  only  a  delightful  stimulant,  just  crisping 
the  surface  of  my  mind  with  a  pleasing  horror.  I  had  not 
any  doubt  of  the  stories  of  apparitions  related  by  Dr  Cotton, 
because  I  had  seen  so  many  of  them  myself ;  and  I  did  not 
doubt  that  many  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  in  these  cases 
really  did  see  what  they  said  they  saw,  as  plainly  as  I  have 
seen  similar  appearances.  The  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
there  really  are  people  in  whose  lives  such  phenomena  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  seems  to  have  been  entirely  left  out  of 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  that  dark 
passage  in  our  history. 

In  my  maturer  years  I  looked  upon  this  peculiaritv  as 
something  resulting  from  a  physical  idiosyncrasy,  and  1  tave 
supposed  that  such  affections  may  become  at  times  epidemics 
in  communities,  as  well  as  any  other  affection  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.  Whether  the  things  thus  discerned 
have  an  objective  reality  or  not,  has  been  one  of  those  ques- 
tions at  which,  all  my  life,  the  interrogation  point  has  stood 
unerased. 

On  this  evening,  however,  my  grandmother  thought  fit  to 
edify  us  by  copious  extracts  from  "  The  Second  Part,  en- 
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molhcr  Ijy  IcIlitiK  her  what  they  meant 

in  fact,  I  wai  sent  lo  bed  that  night  thoroughly  fortified 
aiiaintt  all  tetluclions  of  the  ^ay  and  worldly  society  into 
wliich  1  w.'iH  uliout  to  be  precipitated ;  and  my  reader  will 
K«  that  Ihere  was  need  enough  of  this  preparatioo. 

All  llicRc  various  conversations  in  regard  to  differences  ol 
rcllfflon  went  un  before  us  children  with  the  freedom  witli 
willed  iildi'i  iH:i)|ili,'  jitncrally  allow  themselves  to  go  on  in  the 
lirrwni'e  of  tlii.'  Iiiilc  non-combatants  of  life.  In  those  days, 
whrii  iiiirr  Hili'ncc  and  reserve  in  the  presence  of  ciders  was 
Mil  liiii'iblv  Imiilcalcd  us  one  of  the  leading  virtues  of  cbild- 
hooil,  ilicri-  WiH  little  ciilculntion  made  for  the  effect  of  such 
wiiid»  im  till-  ihililish  mind.  With  me  it  was  a  perfect  haiy 
iiiUl  iJ  wi'iulfv  tind  Iwwildcrmcnt  j  and  1  went  lo  sleep  and 
diwmni  iliiii  K'lm  KuKtrs  was  burning  Lady  Lothrop  at  the 
MMhi\  mill  I'ullv,  m  csivmi oner, presided  with  agreat  broad- 
HH»i>VTI  lici  «lu>iililfr.  whilr  );r.tndmolher,  with  nine  gmall 
vhlhlkVli,  nil  with  »tiMW  bundles  on  their  heads,  assisted  at 

H»  kVlVlHKHV 

V»in  inU'  U'  l'.«t>m  wjs  iH-rfvuTwcd  in  a  loost  proper  mad 
«st)l\»U  "Miimt.  I  j.|>  l.vthri'p  sat  eivct  and  giacious  on 
Ihf  lv<^\  «s».  .«.d  i-i-iAsl  lUnv,  ii,»r  whom  she  seemetl  to 
h*W  vv»nVt'iN\t  *  itviMl  «lH\-(«-n,  bv  her  side,  Tina  was 
V^lvWit  I'M  th»  kiw*  i-*  MV(  tnt^V  Bijud.  a  startled,  prim 
%V«MH  » W  ^Avt  s»v»n  «i»  *t»a  ^wvl  It  jlII  the  crK«  sacred 
WmA  »«mA«'i*>A  tn^-^sT^  V*  iW***)  wvprmv.  She  wjs  the 
\Wf  W«|fMM  v4' <«1|<M>MM  •;hcv>MWMk  W««kK  <ip  ^.<  wd^ 
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self  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  her  betters,  and  with  a  secret 
conviction  that,  aside  from  Lady  Lothrop,  the  whole  of  the 
Oldtown  population  were  rather  low  Dissenters,  whom  she 
was  required  by  the  rules  of  Christian  propriety  to  be  kind 
to.  To  her  master,  as  having  been  honoured  with  the  august 
favour  of  her  mistress's  hand,  she  looked  up  with  respect,  but 
her  highest  mark  of  approbation  was  in  the  oft-repeated 
burst  which  came  from  her  heart  in  moments  of  confidential 
enthusiasm, — "  Ah,  ma'am !  depend  upon  it,  master  is  a 
Churchman  in  his  heart.  If 'e  ad  only  'ad  the  good  fortune 
to  be  bom  in  Hengland,  'e  would  'ave  been  a  bishop  ! " 

Tina  had  been  talked  to  and  schooled  rigorously  by  Miss 
Mehitable  as  to  propriety  of  manner  during  this  ride  ;  and, 
as  Miss  Mehitable  well  knew  what  a  chatterbox  she  was,  she 
exacted  from  her  a  solemn  promise  that  she  would  only  speak 
when  she  was  spoken  to.  Being  perched  in  Mrs  Margery's 
lap,  she  felt  still  further  the  stringent  and  binding  power  of 
that  atmosphere  of  frosty  decorum  which  encircled  this  im- 
maculate waiting-maid.  A  more  well-bred,  inoffensive,  reve- 
rential little  trio  never  surrounded  a  lady-patroness  ;  and  as 
Lady  Lothrop  was  not  much  of  a  talker,  and,  being  a  child- 
less woman,  had  none  of  those  little  arts  of  drawing  out 
children  which  the  maternal  instinct  alone  teaches,  our  ride, 
though  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  great  enjoyment,  was  an 
enjoyment  of  a  serious  and  even  awful  character.  Lady 
Lothrop  addressed  a  few  kind  inquiries  to  each  one  of  us 
in  turn,  to  which  we  each  of  us  replied,  and  then  the  conver- 
sation fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs  Margery,  and  consisted 
mainly  in  precise  details  as  to  where  and  how  she  had  packed 
her  mistress's  Sunday  cap  and  velvet  dress  ;  in  doing  which 
she  evinced  the  great  fluency  and  fertility  of  language  with 
which  women  of  her  class  are  gifted  on  the  one  subject  of 
their  souls.  Mrs  Margery  felt  as  if  the  Sunday  cap  of  the 
only  supporter  of  the  true  Church  in  the  dark  and  heathen 
parish  of  Oldtown  was  a  subject  not  to  be  lightly  or  un- 
advisedly considered  ;  and,  therefore,  she  told  at  great  length 
how  she  had  intended  to  pack  it  first  all  together, — how  she 
had  altered  her  mind  and  taken  off  the  bow,  and  packed  that 
in  a  little  box  by  itself,  and  laid  the  strings  out  flat  in  the 
box, — what  difficulties  had  met  her  in  folding  the  velvet 
dress,  —  and  how  she  had  at  first  laid  it  on  top  of  the 
trunk,  but  had   decided  at  last  that  the  black    lutestring 


:.'.us(!  iL  was  so  much  lighter, 

■ic-rjs:o(ii«d  to  tLis  specin  of 
U'jcul  :f  she  heard  %  wonl  of 
rihia  herKlf  whole  woridi  of 
■us  -i:ji?ctj  upon  U»e  road,  of 
III  lA  .:ut:sc:oas,  wriggled  and 
^.i^i.  ,12(1  drully  g:ive  utterance 


*  prayer. 

;   :h^u  tny  lips,'  saiJ 

~'c;r.i  surprise, and 

r.--,  p. i:  he  t  kill  J- ; 
'.Zr.'.  speak  unless  1 

s^;i  Ljdy  Lochrop. 

T-:-v  :  .-r.J  fr.->m  iliis 

;  j: Mrkltd.  and  went 
-v.  -s  3.'.\  up.  Lady 
::;~t:'.\es  bu^hinf; 

,  ■■.  ■\~-:^n  lorjreitins 

./•:  *::Tpr.so.     Her 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WE  BEHOLD  GRANDEUR. 

|T  was  just  at  dusk  that  our  carriage  stood  before 
the  door  of  a  respectable  mansion  at  the  north 
end  of  Boston. 

I  remember  our  alighting  and  passing  through 
a  wide  hall  with  a  dark  oaken  staircase,  into  a 
low-studded  parlour,  lighted  by  the  blaze  of  a 
fire  of  hickory  logs,  which  threw  out  tongues  of 
yellow  flame,  and  winked  at  itself  with  a  thousand  fanciful 
flashes,  in  the  crinkles  and  angles  of  a  singularly  high  and 
mighty  pair  of  brass  andirons. 

A  lovely,  peaceful  old  lady,  whose  silvery  white  hair  and 
black  dress  were  the  most  striking  features  of  the  picture, 
kissed  Lady  Lothrop,  and  then  came  to  us  with  a  perfect 
outgush  of  motherly  kindness.  "  Why,  the  poor  little  dears ! 
the  little  darlings ! "  she  said,  as  she  began  with  her  trem- 
bling fingers  to  undo  Tina's  bonnet- strings.  "  Did  they 
want  to  come  to  Boston  and  see  the  great  city  ?  Well,  they 
should.  They  must  be  cold ;  there,  put  them  close  by  the 
fire,  and  grandma  will  get  them  a  nice  cake  pretty  soon. 
Here,  I  '11  hold  the  little  lady,"  she  said,  as  she  put  Tina  on 
her  Imee. 

The  child  nestled  her  head  down  on  her  bosom  as  lovingly 
and  confidingly  as  if  she  had  known  her  all  her  days.  "  Poor 
babe  ! "  said  the  old  lady  to  Lady  Lothrop,  "  who  could  have 
had  a  heart  to  desert  such  a  child  ?  And  this  is  the  boy,"  she 
said,  drawing  Harry  to  her  and  looking  tenderly  at  him. 
"  Well,  a  father  of  the  fatherless  is  God  in  his  holy  habita- 
tion." There  was  something  even  grand  about  the  fervour 
of  this  sentence  as  she  uttered  it,  and  Tina  put  up  her  hand 
with  a  caressing  gesture  around  the  withered  old  neck. 

"  Debby,  get  these  poor  children  a  cake,"  said  the  lady  to 
a  brisk,  energetic,  rather  high-stepping  individual,  who  now 
entered  the  apartment. 

"  Come  now,  mother,  do  let  it  rest  till  supper-time.  If  we 
let  you  alone,  you  would  murder  all  the  children  in  your 
neighbourhood  with  cake  and  sugar-plums ;  you  *d  be  as  bad 
as  King  Herod." 

Miss  Debby  was  a  well-preserved,  up-and-down,  positive, 


chccT7i  tT>riKhtlT  Buidcn  lady  of  aa  mge  lyior  naaevbcTC  m 

the  indcTcnninaie  region  bct««CB  ten  and  stxif.    Tltm 

I  potitire,  brxiMjue  tray  abcBtt  all  oer  tmntiucias,  w 


■he  adv«nc«(l  (o  ibe  liie,  mtnanfcd  the  wood,  picked  op 
sitay  bnuids,  and  «lii&ked  op  ifae  ceab  with  a  bnsh,  aad 
llien,  scaling  hendf  bolt  sptijlK,  took  up  Ibe  bttnness  of 
nutkini:  our  acquiintance  in  the  moot  precise  aad  sjstamtic 


**  So  tbi*  U  Master  Horace  Holyokc.  How  do  yen  do, 
tiri- 

A%  previously  directed,  I  nude  taj  bcU  bow  vith  anxious 
poIilcncM. 

"  And  this  is  Master  Harty  Percnral,  b  it  ?  "  Harry  did 
the  Mine. 

"And  this,"  she  added,  turning  to  Tina,  "is  Miss  Tira 
Percival,  1  understand  ?  Well,  we  are  very  happy  to  see 
ifVMf  little  children  in  this  house  always.*  There  was  a  rather 
tevcrc  cmphnsis  on  l\\c  £o/>d,  which,  together  with  the  some- 
whal  martial  and  disciplinary  air  which  invested  all  Miss 
Deborah's  words  and  actions,  was  calculated  to  strike  chil- 
dren with  a  wholesome  awe. 

Our  resolution  "  to  be  very  good  indeed"  received  an  im- 
mediate ncccision  of  strength.  At  this  moment  a  serving- 
maid  appeared  at  the  door,  and,  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  a 
BtlfT  respectful  courtesy,  conveyed  the  information,  "  If  you 
please,  ma'am,  tea  is  ready." 

This  humble,  sdf-abascd  figure — the  utter  air  of  self-abne- 
gation with  which  the  domestic  seemed  to  intimate  that, 
unless  her  mistiess  pleased,  tea  was  not  ready,  and  that 
everything  in  creation  nas  to  be  either  ready  or  not  ready 
according  to  her  sovereiRn  will  and  good  pleasure — was  to 
us  children  a  new  lesson  in  decorum. 

"  Go  tell  Lady  Widgery  that  tea  is  served,"  said  Misi 
Deborah,  in  a  loud,  resounding  voice.  "  Tell  her  that  we 
will  wait  her  ladyship's  convenience." 

The  humble  serving-maid  courtesied,  and  closed  the  door 
softly  with  reverential  awe.  On  the  whole,  the  impression 
upon  our  minds  was  deeply  solcnm  ;  we  were  about  to  see 
her  ladyship. 

Lady  Widgery  was  the  last  rose  of  summer  of  the  departed 
aristocracy.  Lady  Lothrop's  title  was  only  by  courtesy ;  but 
Sir  Thoma<:  Widgery  was  a  live  baronet ;  and  as  there  were 
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to  be  no  more  of  these  splendid  dispensations  in  America, 
one  may  fancy  the  tenderness  with  which  old  Tory  families 
cherished  the  last  lingering  remnants. 

The  door  was  soon  opened  again,  and  a  bundle  of  black 
silk  appeared,  with  a  pale,  thin  face  looking  out  of  it.  There 
was  to  be  seen  the  glitter  of  a  pair  of  sharp,  black  eyes,  and 
the  shimmer  of  a  thin  white  hand  with  a  diamond  ring  upon 
it  These  were  the  items  that  made  up  Lady  Widgery,  as 
she  dawned  upon  our  childish  vision. 

Lest  the  reader  should  conceive  any  false  hopes  or  impres- 
sions, I  may  as  well  say  that  it  turned  out,  on  further  acquaint- 
ance, that  these  items  were  about  all  there  was  of  Lady 
Widgery.  It  was  one  of  the  cases  where  nature  had  picked 
up  a  very  indifferent  and  commonplace  soul,  and  shut  it  up 
in  a  very  intelligent-looking  body.  From  her  youth  up,  Lady 
Widgeiy  s  principal  attraction  consisted  in  looking  as  if  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  in  her  than  there  really  was.  Her 
eyes  were  sparkling  and  bright,  and  had  a  habit  of  looking 
at  things  in  this  world  with  keen,  shrewd  glances,  as  if  she 
were  thinking  about  them  to  some  purpose,  which  she  never 
was.  Sometimes  they  were  tender  and  beseeching,  and  led 
her  distracted  admirers  to  feel  as  if  she  were  melting  with 
emotions  that  she  never  dreamed  of.  Thus  Lady  Widgery 
had  always  been  rushed  for  and  contended  for  by  the  other 
sex ;  and  one  husband  had  hardly  time  to  be  cold  in  his 
grave  before  the  air  was  filled  with  the  rivalry  of  candidates 
to  her  hand  ;  and  after  all,  the  beautiful  little  hoax  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  her  attactive  soul-case.  In  her  old  age  she 
itill  looked  elegant,  shrewd,  and  keen,  and  undeniably  high- 
bred, and  carried  about  her  the  prestige  of  rank  and  beauty. 
Otherwise  she  was  a  little  dry  bundle  of  old  prejudices,  of 
faded  recollections  of  past  conquests  and  gaieties,  and  weakly 
concerned  about  her  own  health,  which,  in  her  view,  and  that 
of  everybody  about  her,  appeared  a  most  sacred  subject. 
She  had  a  somewhat  entertaining  manner  of  rehearsing  the 
gossip  and  scandals  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  was,  so  far 
as  such  a  person  could  be,  religious  :  that  is  to  say,  she  kept 
all  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Church  scrupulously.  She  had, 
in  a  weakly  way,  a  sense  of  some  responsibility  in  this  matter, 
because  she  was  Lady  Widgery,  and  because  infidelity  was 

Prevailing  in  the  land,  and  it  became  Lady  Widgery  to  cast 
er  influence  against  it.    Therefore  it  was  that,  even  at  the 
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risk  of  her  precious  life,  as  she  thought,  she  had  felt  it  im- 
petative  to  come  to  Boston  to  cekbrate  Easter  Sunday. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  there  was  an  immciliate  bustle 
of  welcome.  Lady  Lothrop  ran  up  to  her,  saluting  her  with 
on  appearance  of  great  fondness,  mingled,  I  thought,  with  a 
son  of  extreme  deference.  Miss  Deborah  was  pressing  in 
her  attentions.  "  Will  you  sit  a  moment  before  tea  to  get 
your  feet  warm,  or  will  you  go  out  at  once  ?    The  dining- 

Lady  Widgery's  feet  were  quite  warm,  and  everybody  was 
so  glad  to  hear  it,  that  we  were  filled  with  wonder. 

Then  she  turned  and  fixed  her  keen,  dark  eyes  on  us,  as  if 
she  were  reading  our  very  destiny,  and  asked  who  we  were 
We  were  all  presented  circumstajitially,  and  the  brilliant  eyes 
seemed  to  look  through  us  shrewdly,  as  we  made  our  bows 
'cs.  One  would  have  thoiiyht  that  she  was  study- 
a  deep  interest,  which  was  not  the  case. 
now  marshalled  out  to  the  tea-table,  where  we 
children  had  our  plates  put  in  a  tow  together,  and  were  waited 
on  with  obsequious  civdity  by  Mrs  Margery  and  another 
equally  starched  and  decorous  female,  who  was  the  attendant 
of  Lady  Widgery.  We  stood  at  our  places  a  moment,  while 
the  lovely  old  lady,  raising  her  trembling  band,  pronoiuced 
the  words  of  the  customary  grace :  "  For  what  we  are  now 
about  to  receive,  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thanlduL"  Her 
voice  trembled  as  she  spoke,  and  somehow  the  impression  of 
fragility  and  sanctity  that  she  made  on  me,  awoke  in  me  a 
sort  of  tender  awe.  When  the  blessing  was  over,  the  maids 
seated  us,  and  1  had  leisure  to  notice  the  entirely  new  scene 

It  was  all  conducted  with  an  inexpressible  stateliness  of 
propriety,  and.  In  an  undefined  way,  the  impression  was  pro- 
duced upon  my  mind  that  the  frail,  shivery,  rather  thin  and 
withered  little  being,  enveloped  in  a  tangle  of  black  silk 
wraps,  was  something  inexpressibly  sacred  and  sublime.  Miss 
Deborah  waited  on  her  constantly,  pressingly,  energetically ; 
and  the  dear,  sweet  old  white-haired  lady  tended  her  with 
obsequiousness,  which,  like  everything  else  that  she  did,  was 
lost  in  lovingness  ;  and  Lady  Lothrop,  to  me  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  of  the  female  race,  paled  her  ineifcctual  fires,  and 
bowed  her  sacred  head  to  the  rusthng  little  black  silk  bundle, 
in  a  way  that  made  me  inwardly  wonder.    The  whole  scene 
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was  SO  different  from  the  wide,  rough,  noisy,  free-and-easy 
democracy  of  my  grandmother's  kitchen,  that  I  felt  crusted 
all  over  with  an  indefinite  stiffness  of  embarrassment,  as  if  I 
had  been  dipped  in  an  alum-bath.  At  the  head  of  the  table 
there  was  an  old  silver  tea-urn,  looking  heavy  enough  to  have 
the  weight  of  whole  generations  in  it,  into  which,  at  the 
moment  of  sitting  down,  a  serious-visaged  waiting-maid 
dropped  a  red-hot  weight,  and  forthwith  the  noise  of  a  vio- 
lent boiling  arose.  We  little  folks  looked  at  each  other  in- 
quiringly, but  said  nothing.  All  was  to  us  like  an  enchanted 
palace.  The  great,  mysterious  tea-urn,  the  chased  silver  tea- 
caddy,  the  precise  and  well-considered  movements  of  Miss 
Deborah  as  she  rinsed  the  old  embossed  silver  teapots  in  the 
boiling  water,  the  India-china  cups  and  plates,  painted  with 
the  family  initials  and  family  crest,  all  were  to  us  solemn 
signs  and  symbols  of  that  upper  table-land  of  gentility  into 
which  we  were  forewarned  by  Aunt  Lois  we  were  to  enter. 

"  There,'*  said  Miss  Deborah,  with  emphasis,  as  she  poured 
and  handed  to  Lady  Widgery  a  cup  of  tea, — "  there's  some 
of  the  tea  that  my  brother  saved  at  the  time  of  that  disgrace- 
ful Boston  riot,  when  Boston  Harbour  was  floating  with  tea- 
chests.  His  cargo  was  rifled  in  the  most  scandalous  manner, 
but  he  went  out  in  a  boat  and  saved  some  at  the  risk  of  his 
life." 

Now  my  most  sacred  and  enthusiastic  remembrance  was 
of  the  glow  of  patriotic  fervour  with  which,  seated  on  my 
grandfather's  knee,  I  had  heard  the  particulars  of  that  event 
at  a  time  when  names  and  dates  and  dress,  and  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  had  all  the  life  and  vividness  of  a  recent 
transaction.  I  cannot  describe  the  clarion  tones  in  which 
Miss  Deborah  rung  out  the  word  disgraceful^  in  connexion 
with  an  event  which  had  always  set  my  blood  boiling  with 
pride  and  patriotism.  Now,  as  if  convicted  of  sheep-stealing, 
I  felt  myself  getting  red  to  the  very  tips  of  my  ears. 

"It  was  a  shameful  proceeding,"  sighed  Lady  Widgery,  in 
her  pretty,  high-bred  tones,  as  she  pensively  stirred  the  amber 
fluid  in  her  tea-cup.  "  I  never  saw  Sir  Thomas  so  indignant 
at  anything  in  all  my  life,  and  I'm  sure  it  gave  me  a  sick- 
headache  for  three  days,  so  that  I  had  to  stay  shut  up  in  a 
dark  room,  and  couldn't  keep  the  least  thing  on  my  stomach. 
What  a  mysterious  providence  it  is  that  such  conduct  should 
be  suffered  to  lead  to  success ! " 
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"  WeH,"  said  Lady  Lothrop,  sipping  her  lea  on  the  other 
side, "clouds  and  darkness  arc  about  the  Dh-inc  dispensations; 
but  let  us  hope  it  will  be  all  finally  overruled  for  the  best." 

"Oh,comcl"  said  Miss  Debby,  giving  a  cheerful,  victorious 
crow  of  defiance  from  behind  her  tea-pois.  "  Dorothy  will 
be  down  on  us  with  the  tip-end  of  one  of  her  husband's  ser- 
mons, of  course.  Having  married  a  Continental  Congress 
parson,  she  has  to  say  the  best  she  can  ;  but  I,  Deborah 
Kiitery,  who  was  never  yet  in  bondage  to  any  man,  shall  be 
free  to  have  my  say  to  the  end  of  my  days,  and  I  dc  say  that 
the  Continental  Congress  is  an  abomination  in  the  land,  and 
the  leaders  of  it,  if  justice  had  been  done,  they  would  all  have 
been  hanged  high  as  Haman  ;  and  that  there  is  one  house  in 
old  Boston,  at  the  north  end,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
we  have  tbe  honour  to  be,  where  King  George  now  reigns 
as  much  as  ever  he  did,  and  where  law  and  order  prevail  in 
spite  of  General  Washington  and  Mrs  Martha,  with  ner  court 
and  triun.  It  puts  me  out  of  all  manner  of  patience  to  read 
the  papers, — receptions  to  'em  here,  there,  and  everywhere  j — 
I  should  like  to  give  'em  a  reception." 

"Come,  come,  Deborah,  my  child,  you  must  be  patient," 
said  the  old  lady.  "The  Lord's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways. 
He  knows  what  is  best" 

"  I  daresay  He  does,  mother  ;  but  we  know  He  does  let 
wickedness  triumph  to  an  awful  extent.  I  think  myself  He's 
given  this  country  up." 

"  Let  us  hope  not,    said  the  mother,  fervently. 

"Just  look  at  it,"  said  Miss  Deborah.  "Has  not  this 
miserable  rebellion  broken  up  the  true  Church  in  this  country 
just  as  it  was  getting  a  foothold  ?  has  it  not  shaken  hands 
with  French  infidelity  i  Thomas  Jefferson  is  a  scoffing  in- 
fidel, and  he  drafted  their  old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which,  I  will  say,  is  the  most  abominable  and  blasphemous 
document  that  ever  sinners  dared  to  sign." 

"  But  General  Washington  was  a  Churchman,"  said  Lady 
Widgeiy,  "  and  they  were  always  very  careful  about  keeping 
the  feasts  and  fasts.  Why,  I  remember,  in  the  old  times,  1 
have  been  there  to  Easter  holidays,  and  we  had  a  splendid 
balL" 

"  Well,  then,  if  he  was  in  the  true  Church,  so  much  the 
worse  for  him,"  said  Miss  Deborah.  "  There  is  some  excuse 
for  men  of  Puritan  families,  because  their  ancestors  were 
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schismatics  and  disorganisers  to  begin  with,  and  came  over 
here  because  they  didn  't  like  to  submit  to  lawful  government. 
For  my  part,  I  have  always  been  ashamed  of  having  been 
bom  here.  If  I  'd  been  consulted,  I  should  have  given  my 
voice  against  it." 

"  Debby,  child,  how  you  do  talk  ! "  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Well,  mother,  what  can  I  do  but  talk  ?  and  it  *s  a  pity  if 
I  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  do  that.  If  I  had  been  a  man  I  'd 
have  fought ;  and  if  I  could  have  my  way  now,  I  'd  go  back 
to  England  and  live,  where  there 's  some  religion  and  some 
government." 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  but  people  arc  doing 
pretty  well  under  the  new  government" 

"  Indeed,  mother ;  how  can  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 
There 's  a  perfect  reign  of  infidelity  and  inmiorality  begun. 
Why,  look  here,  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  things  are  going 
just  as  you  might  think  they  would.  The  college  fellows 
call  themselves  D'Alembert,  Rosseau,  Voltaire,  and  other 
French  heathen  names  ;  and  there 's  Eller}'  Davenport !  just 
look  at  him, — came  straight  down  from  generations  of  Puritan 
ministers,  and  hasn't  half  as  much  religion  as  my  cat  there ; 
for  Tom  docs  know  how  to  order  himselif  lowly  and  reverently 
to  all  his  betters." 

Here  there  was  such  a  burst  of  pleading  feminine  elo- 
quence on  all  hands  as  showed  that  general  interest  which 
often  pervades  the  female  breast  for  some  bright,  naughty, 
wicked,  prodigal  son.  Lady  Widgery  and  old  Mrs  Kittery 
and  Lady  Lothrop  all  spoke  at  once.  "  Indeed,  Miss  De- 
borah,"— "  Come,  come,  Debby," — "  You  are  too  bad  ;  he 
goes  to  church  with  us  sometimes." 

"To  church,  does  he?"  said  Miss  Debby,  with  a  toss; 
"  and  what  does  he  go  for  ?    Simply  to  ogle  the  girls." 

**  We  should  be  charitable  in  our  judgments,"  said  Lady 
Widgery. 

"Especially  of  handsome  young  men,"  said  Miss  Debby,  with 
strong  irony.  "  You  all  know  he  doesn't  believe  as  much  as 
a  heathen.  They  say  he  reads  and  speaks  French  like  a 
native,  and  that 's  all  I  want  to  know  of  anybody.  I  've  no 
opinion  of  such  people ;  a  good  honest  Christian  has  no 
occasion  to  go  out  of  his  own  language,  and  when  he  does, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  it 's  for  no  good." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Deborah,  you  are  too  sweeping  alto* 
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gether,'  said  Lady  Lothrop;  '^Fitndi  i%  of  OMBM^  m 

degant  accomplishment" 

^I  never  saw  any  good  of  the  Fwadx  hrngtm^  §tm  mf 
part,  I  must  confess"  said  Miss  IM/bjf  ^nor.  ibr  tlial 
matter,  of  the  French  nation  cither ;  thc^  eat  mg^  end 
break  the  Sabbath,  and  are  as  immoral  as  the  old  Omaaa- 
ites.  It's  just  exactly  like  them  to  aid  and  abet  this  m- 
riffhteous  rebellion.  They  always  hated  Ei^and,  and  diey 
take  delight  in  massacres  and  rebdlions,  and  emj  kind  of 
mischief,  ever  since  the  massacre  of  St  Bardiokxnev.  Wdl, 
well,  we  shall  see  what'U  come  of  tiiese  ungodly,  lev^ii^ 
principles  in  time.  *A11  men  cteated  fiee  imd  equal,*  for- 
sooth. Just  think  <^  that  I  deariy  against  the  Qnnrdi  cale- 
chism*** 

"  Of  course  that  is  infidelity,"  said  Lady  Widgery,  con- 
fidently* '*  Sir  Thomas  used  to  say  it  was  the  effect  on  the 
lower  classes  he  dreaded.  You  see  these  lower  classes  are 
something  dreadful ;  and  what 's  to  keep  them  down  if  it 
isn  ^  religion  ?  as  Sir  Thomas  used  to  say  when  he  always 
wouM  gv>  to  church  Sundays.    He  felt  such  a  responsibility." 

•*\VoU/  said  Miss  Deborah,  ** you'll  see.  I  predict  we 
shall  sec  the  time  when  your  butdier,  and  your  briker,  and 
y<mr  CAndlcsiick-makcr  will  come  into  your  parlour  and  take 
A  ch»tir  as  easy  as  if  they  were  your  equals,  and  every  ser- 
v<vnt-nuid  wtlfbc  thinking  she  must  have  a  silk  gown  like 
htr  mistn^ss.    That  s  what  we  shall  get  by  our  revolution;" 

*'  \\\\X  lot  us  hope  it  will  be  all  over-ruled  for  good,"  said 
l<A\ly  lAUhivjx 

**  t^h  !  tnxr-rulcd,  over-ruled  !"  said  Miss  Deborah.  "  Ot 
rx^UKkC  it  will  be  o>*er-ruled.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were 
i^wrMTuUtl  (<v  good,  but 't  was  a  great  deal  better  not  to  be 
UviiVg  there  about  those  times.*  Miss  Debb/s  voice  had 
K^  U|H\n  $0  high  a  kev,  and  her  denunciations  b^^  to  be 
%Ck  \tu\{\\n^^  that  the  <iear  old  lady  interposed. 

^  WVrt,  cniUlrcn,  do  let 's  love  one  another,  whatever  we 
d<\^  «h<?  ^ud  ;  **  and,  Dcbby,  you  mustn't  talk  so  hard  about 
KUVr>\~  h<^  *«  )^>ur  cousin,  you  know/ 

^  ll«^*idc1^  n\y  dear,*  said  Lady  Widgery,  **  great  allowances 
ahi^uU  ho  mad«  for  his  domestic  misfortunes." 

^ )  \Um\^  ttc  why  a  man  need  turn  infidel  and  rebel  be- 
fVAM)i^  hi«  \x\U*  hA»  turned  out  a  madwoman,"  said  Miss 
IH^hhv  \  ^  whrtt  did  he  mArr>'  her  for?" 
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"  Oh  my  dear,  it  was  a  family  arrangement  to  unite  the 
two  properties,"  said  Lady  Widgery.  "  You  see  all  the  great 
Pierrepoint  estates  came  in  through  her,  but  then  she  was 
quite  shocking, — ^very  peculiar  always,  but  after  her  marriage 
her  temper  was  dreadful, — it  made  poor  Ellery  miserable,  and 
drove  him  from  home ;  it  really  was  a  mercy  when  it  broke 
out  into  real  insanity,  so  that  they  could  shut  her  up.  I  've 
always  had  great  tenderness  for  Ellery  on  that  account" 

"  Of  course  you  have,  because  you  're  a  lady.  Did  I  ever 
know  a  lady  yet  that  didn't  like  Ellery  Davenport,  and  wasn't 
ready  to  go  to  the  stake  for  him  ?  For  my  part  I  hate  him, 
because,  after  all,  he  humbugs  me,  and  will  make  me  like  him 
in  spite  of  myself.  I  have  to  watch  and  pray  against  him  all 
the  time." 

And  as  if,  by  the  odd  law  of  attraction  which  has  given  birth 
to  the  proverb  that  somebody  is  always  nearest  when  you  are 
talking  about  him,  at  this  moment  the  dining-room  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  old  man-sen^ant  announced  *^  Colonel 
Ellery  Davenport." 

•*  Colonel  r  said  Miss  Debby,  with  a  frown  and  an  accent 
of  contempt.  "  How  often  must  I  tell  Hawkins  not  to  use 
those  titles  of  the  old  rebel  mob  army  ?  Insubordination  is 
beginning  to  creep  in,  I  can  see." 

These  words  were  lost  in  the  bustle  of  the  entrance  of  one 
on  whom,  after  listening  to  all  the  past  conversation,  w« 
children  looked  with  very  round  eyes  of  attention.  What  we 
saw  was  a  tall,  graceful  young  man,  whose  air  and  movements 
gave  a  singular  impression  of  both  lightness  and  strength. 
He  carried  his  head  on  his  shoulders  with  a  jaunty,  slightly 
haughty  air,  like  that  of  a  thorough-bred  young  horse,  and 
there  was  quality  and  breeding  in  every  movement  of  his 
body.  He  was  dressed  in  the  imposing  and  picturesque 
fashion  of  those  times,  with  a  slight  military  suggestion  in  its 
arrangements.  His  hair  was  powdered  to  a  dazzling  white- 
ness, and  brushed  off  his  low  Greek  forehead,  and  the  powder 
gave  that  peculiar  effect  to  the  eye  and  complexion  which  was 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  traits  of  that  style  of  costume.  His 
eyes  were  of  a  deep  violet  blue,  and  of  that  lively,  flashing 
brilliancy  which  a  painter  could  only  represent  by  double 
lights.  They  seemed  to  throw  out  light  like  diamonds.  He 
entered  the  room  bowing  and  smiling  with  the  gay  good- 
humour  of  one  sure  of  pleasing.    An  inspiring  sor^  of  cheer' 
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fulness  came  in  wiih  him,  that  seemed  to  illuminate  the  room 
like  a  whole  strfam  of  sunshine  In  short,  he  fully  justified 
all  Miss  Debofah's  feats. 

In  a  moment  he  had  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  party  ;  he 
had  kissed  the  hand  of  the  dear  old  lady ;  he  had  complimented 
LadyWirtgery  ;  he  had  inquired  with  effusion  after  the  health 
of  Parson  Lothrop,  and  ended  all  by  an  adroit  attempt  to  kiss 
Miss  Deborah's  hand,  which  eamed  him  a  smait  little  cuff 
from  that  wary  belligerent. 

"  No  rebels  allow^  on  these  premises,"  said  Miss  Debby, 
lentcntiously. 

"  On  my  soul,  cousin,  you  forget  that  peace  has  been  de- 
dated,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair  with  a  noit- 
ckaiant  freedom. 

"  Peace  1  not  in  our  house.  /  haven't  sirrrendeiedj  if  Lord 
Comwallis  has,"  said  Miss  Debby,  "  and  1  consider  you  as  the 

"  Well,  Debby,  we  must  love  our  enemies,"  said  the  old 
lady,  in  a  pleading  tone. 

"  Certainly  you  must,"  he  replied  quickly  ;  "  and  here  I  'vc 
cometo  Bostonon  purpose  to  go  tochurch  with  you  to-morrow." 

"  That 's  right,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  I  always 
knew  you  'd  come  into  right  ways  at  last." 

"  Oh,  there  are  hopes  of  me,  certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  if  the 
gentler  sex  will  only  remember  their  mission,  and  be  guardian 
angels,  1  think  1  shall  be  saved  in  the  end." 

"  You  mean  that  you  are  going  to  wait  on  pretty  Liuie 
Cahoi  to  church  to-morrow,"  said  Miss  Debby ;  "  that 's  about 
all  the  religion  there  is  in  iL" 

"  Mine  is  the  religion  of  beauty,  fair  cousin,"  said  he.  "  If 
I  had  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  Apostles,  I  should 
have  put  at  least  one  article  to  that  effect  into  our  hiehly  re- 
spectable creed." 

"  ^Jlf 'y  Davenport,  you  are  a  scoffer." 
What,  I  f  because  1  beheve  in  the  beautiful?     What  is 
goodness  but  beauty  i  and  what  is  sin  but  bad  taste  ?    I  could 
P"^"?  '.V°  ?■""  ?"^°'  ""y  Rrandfather  Edwards's  works,*tfrJr»f, 
nnd  1  think  nobody  in  New  England  would  dispute  Wm" 

"I  dont  know  anything  about  him,"  said  "Miss  Debby, 
with  a  toss.       He  wasn't  in  the  Church." 

Mere  matter  of  position,  cousin.    Couldn't  very  weU  be 
when  the  Church  was  a  thousand  miles  across  the  wate^Tbu? 
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he  lived  and  died  a  stanch  loyalist, — an  aristocrat  in  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones,  as  anybody  may  see.  The  whole  of  his 
system  rests  on  the  undisputed  right  of  big  folks  to  eat  up 
little  folks  in  proportion  to  their  bigness,  and  the  Creator,  being 
biggest  of  all,  is  dispensed  from  all  obligation  to  seek  anything 
but  His  own  glory.  Here  you  have  the  root-doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  nobles,  who  have  only  to  follow  their 
Maker's  example  in  their  several  spheres,  as  his  blessed  Ma- 
jesty King  George  has  of  late  been  doing  with  his  American 
colonies.  If  he  had  got  the  treatise  on  true  virtue  by  heart, 
he  could  not  have  carried  out  its  principles  better." 

"  Well,  now,  I  never  knew  that  there  was  so  much  good  in 
President  Edwards  before,"  said  Lady  Widgery,  with  simpli- 
city. "  I  must  get  my  maid  to  read  me  that  treatise  some  time.** 

"  Do,  madam,"  said  Ellery.  "  I  think  you  will  find  it  exactly 
adapted  to  your  habits  of  thought,  and  extremely  soothing." 

"It  will  be  a  nice  thing  for  her  to  read  me  to  sleep  with,* 
said  Lady  Widgery,  innocently. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Ellery,  with  an  indescribable  mock- 
ing light  in  his  great  blue  eyes. 

For  my  own  part,  having  that  strange,  vibrating  suscepti- 
bility of  constitution  which  I  have  described  as  making  me 
peculiarly  impressible  by  the  moral  sphere  of  others,  1  felt  in 
the  presence  of  this  man  a  singular  and  painful  contest  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  such  as  one  might  imagine  to  be 
produced  by  the  near  approach  of  some  beautiful  but  dangerous 
animal.  His  singular  grace  and  brilliancy  awoke  in  me  an 
undefined  antagonism  akin  to  antipathy,  and  yet,  as  if  under 
some  enchantment,  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  from  him, 
and  eagerly  listened  to  everything  that  he  had  to  say. 

With  that  quick  insight  into  human  nature  which  enabled 
him,  as  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  catch  the  reflex  of  every  im- 
pression which  he  made  on  any  human  being,  he  surveyed 
the  row  of  wide-open,  wondering,  admiring  eyes,  which  fol- 
lowed him  at  our  end  of  the  table. 

"  Aha  !  what  have  we  here  ?"  he  said,  as  he  advanced  and 
laid  his  hand  on  my  head.  I  shuddered  and  shook  it  off  with 
a  feeling  of  pain  and  dislike  amounting  to  hatred. 

"  How  now,  my  little  man  ?"  he  said  ;  "  what's  the  matter 
here?'*  and  then  he  turned  to  Tina,  "  Here's  a  Uttle  lady 
will  be  more  gracious,  1  know,"  and  he  stooped  andiattempted 
to  kiss  her. 
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The  Utde  lady  drew  her  lieadlMidt  and  ffqNdied  UmiAli 
the  dignity  of  a  young  princest. 

^'Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  ''we learn  the  tridci  of  our  triMit 
early,  don't  we  ?  Pardon  uml  petite  mademoiaelk^**  he  takL 
as  he  retreated,  laughing.   **  So  yoo  don't  like  to  be  Idned?* 

**  Only  by  proper  persons,*  nid  Una,  with  that  denraie 
gravity  which  she  comd  at  times  so  whimsically  assmne^  bat 
sending  with  the  words  a  long  misdilevoas  flash  from  under 
her  downcast  eyelashes. 

''Upon  my  word,  if  there  isn*t  one  that's  perfect  in 
Mother  Eve's  catechism  at  an  early  age,"  said  Elkyy  Daven* 
port  "  Young  lady,  I  hope  for  a  b^ter  acquakitanoe  .widi 
you  one  of  these  days." 

"  Come,  EUery,  let  the  child  alone,''  said  Miss  Debby ; 
"  why  should  you  be  teaching  all  the  girls  to  be  forward  ?  If 
you  notice  her  so  much  she  will  be  vain." 

**  That 's  past  praying  for,  anyhow,"  said  he,  looking  with 
admiration  at  the  dimpling,  sparkling  face  of  Tina,  who 
evidently  was  dying  to  answer  him  back.  "  Don't  you  see 
the  monkey  has  her  quiver  full  of  arrows?"  he  said.  "  Do 
let  her  try  her  infant  hand  on  me.** 

But  Miss  Debby,  eminently  proper,  rose  immediately,  and 
broke  up  the  tea-table  session  by  proposing  adjournment  U 
the  parlour. 

After  this  wc  had  family  prayers,  the  maid-servants  and 
man-servant  being  called  in  and  ranged  in  decorous  order  on 
a  bench  that  stood  prepared  for  exactly  that  occasion  in  a 
comer  of  the  room.  Miss  Deborah  placed  a  stand,  with  a 
great  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible  and  prayer-book,  before  her 
mother,  and  the  old  lady  read  in  a  trembling  voice  the  psalm, 
the  epistle,  and  the  gospel  for  Easter-evening,  and  then,  all 
kneeling,  the  evening  prayers.  The  sound  of  her  tremulous 
voice,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prayers  themselves,  which  I 
vaguely  felt,  impressed  me  so  much  that  I  wept,  without 
knowing  why,  as  one  sometimes  does  at  plaintive  music. 
One  thing  in  particular  filled  me  with  a  solemn  surprise ; 
and  that  was  the  prayers,  which  I  had  never  heard  before, 
for  "  The  Royal  Family  of  England."  The  trembling  voice 
rose  to  fervent  clearness  on  the  words,  "  We  beseech  Thee, 
with  Thy  favour,  to  behold  our  most  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
George,  and  so  replenish  him  with  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  he  may  alway  incline  to  Thy  will,  and  walk  in 
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Thy  way.  Endue  him  plcnteously  with  heavenly  gifts,  grant 
him  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live,  strengthen  him  that 
he  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all  his  enemies,  and  finally 
after  this  life  may  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord." 

The  loud  "Amen"  from  Miss  Debby  which  followed  this, 
heartily  chonissed  as  it  was  by  the  well-taught  man-servant 
and  maid-servants,  might  have  done  any  king*s  heart  good. 
For  my  part,  I  was  lost  in  astonishment ;  and  when  the 
prayer  followed  "for  the  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Family,"  my  confusion 
of  mind  was  at  its  height.  All  these  unknown  personages 
were  to  be  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  enriched  with 
heavenly  grace,  and  brought  to  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  I  must  confess  that  all  I 
had  heard  of  them  previously,  in  my  education,  had  not  pre- 
pared me  to  see  the  propriety  of.  any  peculiar  celestial 
arrangements  in  their  favour ;  but  the  sweet  and  solemn  awe 
inspired  by  the  trembling  voice  which  pleaded  went  a  long 
way  towards  making  me  feel  as  if  there  must  have  been  a 
great  mistake  in  my  bringing  up  hitherto. 

When  the  circle  rose  from  their  knees,  Ellery  Davenport 
said  to  Miss  Debby,  "It's  a  pity  the  king  of  England 
couldn^t  know  what  stanch  supporters  he  has  in  Boston." 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  why  they  won't  let  us 
have  that  prayer  read  in  churches  now ;  it  can't  do  any  harm." 

"I  dont,  either,"  said  Ellery.  "For  my  part,  I  don't 
know  any  one  who  needs  praying  for  more  than  the  King  of 
England ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  Church  don't  appear  to  have 
been  answered  in  his  case.  If  he  had  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  *  endowed  with  heavenly  gifts,'  he  needn't  have  lost 
these  American  colonies." 

"Come,  Ellery,  none  of  your  profane  talk,"  said  Miss 
Debby ;  "j'^w  don't  believe  in  anything  good." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  always  insist  on  seeing  the  good 
before  I  believe ;  I  should  believe  in  prayer,  if  I  saw  any 
good  come  from  it." 

"  For  shame,  Ellery,  when  children  are  listening  to  you  !" 
said  Miss  Debby.  "But  come,  my  little  folks,"  she  added, 
rising  briskly,  "  it 's  time  for  these  little  eyes  to  be  shut." 

The  dear  old  lady  called  us  all  to  her,  and  kissed  us 
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*^x>l  Ti:^!.*^"  U>:ng  her  h.ind  gently  on  our  heads  as  she 
d  vi  v.\  I  t«It  the  redeem  I  influence  of  that  hand  go  throagh 
me  '..^t  niu*:c.  a:.d  i:s  benediction  even  in  my  dreuns. 


I  ■  ■■ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

E.\5TER  SL'NDAY 

:  .'R  1  rr. -rvel,  even  in  the  stonny  clime  of  Boston, 

car  L.i?:^r  Sunday  was  one  of  those  celestial 

ca>s  ^kh'.jh  seem.  like  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the 

K;:^i:lj.::or..  to  come  straight  down  from  God  out 

ci'  hoi\cn.  to  show  us  mortals  what  the  upper 

» .■ : '. ^i  z^.ji >  bo  1 . k v.*.    i.^ u r  poor  old  mother  Boston 

;.  -.s  r.  ^.»  .\r.d  :hcn  such  a  day  given  to  her,  even 

;-:;::>.c  :  ar.d  when  all  her  bells  ring 

N   ::h    Church  cliimcs   her   solemn 

^'  jcoplc  in  their  holiday  i:arnicnts 

*.i:v'.<  :hc  chufLhcs  of  every  name 

:  >v.:"s  as  if  the  venerable  dead  on 

•*.  p*j-sa!i:ly,  tor  *•  llkssed  arc  the 

!.    ar.vl  c'.cri  to  this  day,  in  dear  old 

wjrj  Fv^u^vJ,  and  dressed  ourselves 
-i  ar./i  c\c:nplary  cire.  For  the  first 
!<:■:  .'.:•. \;v".:>!y  in  the  looking-jjlass,  and 
>.  ■,..  i  ..>■*•,■  ^.  ■  c  -..  .:.\  .:>  ii'  it  h.^d  been  a  third  pcr- 
N.  •:•.:'•.  i-  :■..:.'  V  • ,  x\  :•. .  :.;'. '. v'vl  h ■. :n <e'.i*  '*  I .' '  1  sa w  a  pai r  of 
>:t.m:  '•  ^■.*  .\:-i.  .1  :  .J."  r.i:!ur  :]::n  ar.d  pile,  a  hi- h  forc- 
hvv.v'.  .;  v".  -.  ./,  ■-  y  '.  -  ':'  «.!  c..irk  cun-,— the  combinj;  out 
i-t  \*''.  '■.  '^  -  ■  \.  -.^  i-i  ^:c  .  I'lhe  morr.iPi;  trials  of  m>  life. 
In  \.i  ■\  \..  •:  1  •  -  ■'  i  '•  ^ ..:  ::'..:n  v  :f  r^ivaiedly,  in  the  laud- 
a*»lc  ?'.  ;v  \'^:  :  "^  '"  ■  :  ^^  . :'v":  ^:vw  o'.::  straight.  It  seemed 
a  tM'-v-  •■'.■\:  I.. '■.'■'..•  !••■.:  .i:  each  <hcar:iv^  ;  but  as  Harry's 
li.ixciJ  y^'.'i  •■ '»vi  '.■'^*  <a:'.'.s'  p.c.:/.a::!y.  we  consoled  each  other, 
wh  '.c  \*c  l.;^v'';i:v.vL  .i*.  v:::  r/.  ^y\\::\^  t'tl.t. 

l\^\vn  in  llie  ^.-vy  pari.  iir.  a  hiilj  before  breakfast  was 
on  iM.*  I  able,  we  vxa'.'K.vL  .\:>^u:  so::ly  \\i:h  iu:r  hands  behind 
us  l;-»i  Satan.  \\'io  wo  wore  a><iiivil  had  always  some  mis- 
rhjef  sf.ll  for  idle  ha!ul>  :o  do,  >h.niKl  entice  us  into  touching 
some  o\  the  many  curious  anicles  which  we  gazed  upon  now 
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for  the  first  time.  There  was  the  picture  of  a  very  handsome 
young  man  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  beneath  it  hung  a 
soldier's  sword  in  a  large  loop  of  black  crape,  a  significant 
symbol  of  the  last  great  sorrow  which  had  overshadowed  the 
housdiold.  On  one  side  of  the  door,  framed  and  glazed, 
was  a  large  coat  of  arms  of  the  Kittery  family,  worked  in 
chenille  and  embroidery, — the  labour  of  Miss  Deborah's 
hands  during  the  course  of  her  early  education.  In  other 
places  on  the  walls  hung  oil  paintings  of  the  deceased  mas- 
ter of  the  mansion,  and  of  the  present  venerable  mistress,  as 
she  was  in  the  glow  of  early  youth.  They  were  evidently 
painted  by  a  not  unskilful  hand,  and  their  eyes  always  follow- 
ing us  as  we  moved  about  the  room  gave  us  the  impression 
of  being  overlooked,  even  while  as  yet  there  was  nobody  else 
in  the  apartment  Conspicuously  hung  on  one  side  of  the 
room  was  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Vandyck  portraits  of  Charles 
the  First,  with  his  lace  ruff  and  peaked  beard.  Underneath 
this  was  a  printed  document,  framed  and  glazed ;  and  I, 
who  was  always  drawn  to  read  anything  that  could  be  read, 
stationed  myself  opposite  to  it  and  began  reading  aloud  : — 

"  The  Twelve  Good  Rules  of  the  Most  Blessed  Martyr, 
King  Charles  First,  of  Blessed  Memory." 

I  was  reading  these  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  when  Miss 
Debby  entered  the  room.  She  stopped  and  listened  to  me^ 
with  a  countenance  beaming  with  approbation. 

"  Go  on,  sonny ! "  she  said,  coming  up  behind  me,  with  an 
approving  nod,  when  I  blushed  and  stopped  on  seeing  her. 
"  Kead  them  through ;  those  are  good  rules  for  a  man  to 
form  his  life  by." 

I  wish  I  could  remember  now  what  these  so  highly  praised 
rules  were.  The  few  that  I  can  recall  are  not  especially  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  modem  times.  They 
began  : — 

"  1st,  Profane  no  Divine  Ordinances. 

"  2d,  Touch  no  State  Matter. 

"  3d,  Pick  no  Quarrels. 

''4th,  Maintain  no  ill  Opinions." 

Here  my  memory  fails  me,  but  I  remember  that,  stimulated 
by  Miss  Deborah's  approbation,  I  did  commit  the  whole  of 
them  to  memory  at  the  time,  and  repeated  them  with  a 
readiness  and  fluency  which  drew  upon  me  warm  commen- 
dations from  the  dear  old  lady,  and  in  fact  from  all  in  the 
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liouse,  though  Ellery  Davenport  did  shrug  his  shoulders  con- 
tumaciously, and  give  a  sort  of  suppressed  whistle  of  dissent 

"If  we  had  minded  those  rules,"  be  said,  "  we  shouldn't 
be  where  we  are  now." 

"No,  indepd,  you  wouldn't;  the  morc's  the  piiy  yoo  I 
didn't,"  said  Miss  Dfbby,  "  If  I  'd  had  ihe  bringing  of  ytw  I 
up,  you  should  be  learning  things  like  that,  instead  of  tnim-  ' 
pery  French  and  democratic  nonsense." 

'■  Speaking  of  French,"  said  Ellery,  "  I  declare  1  forgot  a 
package  of  gloves  that  I  brought  over  especially  for  you  and 
Aunty  here,— the  very  best  of  Paris  kid/ 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  bringing  them, 
cousin,"  said  Miss  Deborah,  coldly.    "  Whatever  others  may  J 
do,  I  trust  /  never  shall  be  lefl  to  put  a  French  glove  on  «nf  I 
hands.     TTiey  may  be  all  very  fine,  no  doubt,  but  Enghsh 
gloves,  made  under  her  Majesty's  sanction,  will  always  be 
good  enough  for  me." 

"  O,  well,  in  that  case  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  present- 
ing them  to  Lady  Lothrop,  unless  her  principles  should  be 
equally  rigid." 

"  I  dare  say  Dorothy  will  take  them,"  said  Miss  Deborah. 
"  When  a  woman  has  married  a  Continental  parson,  what 
can  you  expect  of  her.'  but,  for  my  part,  I  should  feel  that  1 
dishonoured  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  enter  it  with  gloves  on 
made  by  those  atheistical  French  people.  The  fact  is,  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  worldly  conformities  somewhere." 

"  And  you  draw  the  line  at  French  gloves,"  said  Ellery, 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Deborah  ;  "  by  no  means  French 

f loves.  French  novels,  French  philosophy,  and,  above  all, 
rench  morals,  or  rather  want  of  morals, — iieje  arc  what  I 
go  against,  Cousin  Ellery." 

So  saying,  Miss  Debby  led  the  way  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  with  an  air  of  the  most  martial  and  determined  moral 
principle. 

I  remember  only  one  other  incident  of  that  morning  before 
we  went  to  church.  The  dear  old  lady  had  seemed  sensibly 
affected  by  the  levity  with  which  Ellery  Davenport  generally 
spoke  upon  sacred  subjects,  and  disturbed  by  her  daughter's 
confident  assertions  of  his  infidel  sentiments.  So  she  ad- 
ministered to  him  an  admonition  in  her  own  way.  A  little 
before  church-time  she  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  reading  in  het 
gieat  Bible  spread  out  on  the  taUe  before  her. 
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"  Ellery,"  she  said,  "  come  here  and  sit  down  by  me.  I 
want  you  to  read  me  this  text." 

"  Certainly,  Aunty,  by  all  means,"  he  said,  as  he  seated 
himself  by  her,  bent  his  handsome  head  over  the  book,  and, 
following  the  lead  of  her  trembling  finger,  read — 

"  And  thou,  Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy 
fathers,  and  serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing  mind. 
If  thou  seek  Him,  He  will  be  found  of  thee,  but  if  thou  forsake 
Him,  He  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever.** 

"  Eller>',^  she  said,  with  trembling  earnestness,  "  think  of 
that,  my  boy.     O  Ellery,  remember  I " 

He  turned  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  there  certainly  were 
tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Aunty,"  he  said,  "  you  must  pray  for 
me  ;  I  may  be  a  good  boy  one  of  these  days,  who  knows?" 

There  was  no  more  preaching,  and  no  more  said ;  she  only 
held  his  hand,  looked  lovingly  at  him,  and  stroked  his  fore- 
head. "  There  have  been  a  great  many  good  people  among 
your  fathers,  Ellery." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  Miss  Debby  came  in  with  the  summons 
to  church.  The  family  carriage  came  round  for  the  old  lady, 
but  we  were  better  pleased  to  walk  up  the  street  under  con- 
voy of  Ellery  Davenport,  who  made  himself  quite  delightful 
to  us.  Tina  obstinately  refused  to  take  his  hand,  and  insisted 
upon  walking  only  with  Harry,  though  from  time  to  time  she 
cast  glances  at  him  over  her  shoulder,  and  he  called  her  "  a 
little  chip  of  mother  Eve's  block,"— at  which  she  professed 
to  feel  great  indignation. 

The  reader  may  remember  my  description  of  our  meet- 
ing-house at  Oldtown,  and  therefore  will  not  wonder  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Old  North  and  its  solemn-sounding 
chimes,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  compared  with 
European  churches,  appeared  to  us  a  vision  of  wonder.  We 
gazed  with  delighted  awe  at  the  chancel  and  the  altar,  with 
their  massive  draperies  of  crimson  looped  back  with  heavy 
gold  cord  and  tassels,  and  revealing  a  cloud  of  little  winged 
cherubs,  whereat  Tina's  eyes  grew  large  with  awe,  as  if  she 
had  seen  a  vision.  Above  this  there  was  a  mystical  Hebrew 
word  emblazoned  in  a  golden  halo,  while  around  the  galleries 
of  the  house  were  marvellous  little  coloured  statuettes  of 
angels  blowing  long  golden  trumpets.  These  figures  had 
been  taken  from  a  privateer  and  presented  to  the  church  by 
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a  British  man-of-war,  and  no  child  that  saw  them  woald 
ever  forget  theuL  Then  there  was  die  otpin*  vlMiae  woop 
derfnl  sonnds  were  heard  by  me  for  die  first  thne  m  my  life 
There  was  also  an  indefinable  impicsmMi  of  statdtf  people 
that  worshipped  there.  They  all  seemed  to  me  like  Lady 
Lothrop,  nisUing  in  silks  and  brocades;  with  gentlemen  like 
Captain  Brown,  in  scarlet  doaks  and  powdered  hair.  Not  a 
crowded  house  by  any  means,  hot  a  weU-oidered  and  sdect 
few,  who  performed  aU  the  respcmses  and  evolntions  of  tlie 
service  with  immaculate  pioniiety,  I  was  struck  with  every 
one's  kneeling  and  bowing  tne  liesd  on  taking  a  teat  in  the 
church ;  even  gay  Ellery  Davenport  kndt  down  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hat,  though  what  he  did  it  for  was  a  matter  of 
some  speculation  with  us  afterward.  Miss  Debby  took  me 
under  her  special  supcr\*ision.  She  gave  me  a  prayer-book, 
found  the  places  for  me,  and  took  me  up  and  down  with  her 
through  the  whole  scr\'ice,  giving  her  responses  in  such  loud, 
clear,  and  energetic  tones  as  entirely  to  acquit  herself  of  her 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  "true  Church" 
received  no  detriment,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  I  was 
most  especially  edined  and  astonished  by  the  deep  courtesies 
which  she  and  several  distinguished-looking  ladies  made  at 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Creed ;  so  much  so,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  tap  me  on  the  head  to  indicate  to  me  my  own 
part  in  that  portion  of  the  Church  service. 

I  was  surprised  to  obser\'e  that  Harr>'  appeared  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  ceremony;  and  Lady  Lothrop,  who  had 
him  under  her  particular  surveillance,  looked  on  with  wonder 
and  approbation,  as  he  quietly  opened  his  prayer-book  and 
went  through  the  service  with  perfect  regularity.  Tina,  who 
stood  between  Ellery  Davenport  and  the  old  lady,  seemed, 
to  tell  the  truth,  much  too  conscious  of  the  amused  attention 
with  which  he  was  regarding  her  little  movements,  notwith- 
standing the  kindly  efforts  of  her  venerable  guardian  to  guide 
her  through  the  service.  She  resolutely  refused  to  allow  him 
to  assist  her,  half-turning  her  back  upon  him,  but  slyly  watch- 
ing him  from  under  her  long  eyelashes,  in  a  way  that  afforded 
him  great  amusement. 

The  sermon  which  followed  the  prayers  was  of  the  most 
droning  and  sleepy  kind.  But  as  it  was  dispensed  by  a 
regularly  ordained  successor  of  the  Apostles,  Miss  Deborah, 
though  ordinarily  the  shrewdest  and  sharpest  of  woman- 
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kind,  and  certainly  capable  of  preaching  a  sermon  far  more 
to  the  point  herself,  sat  bolt  upright  and  listened  to  all  those 
slumberous  platitudes  with  the  most  reverential  attention. 

It  yet  remains  a  mystery  to  my  mind,  how  a  church  which 
retains  such  a  stimulating  and  inspiring  liturgy  could  have 
such  drowsy  preaching, — how  men  could  go  through  with 
the  "  Te  Deum,''  and  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  without  one 
thrill  of  inspiration,  or  one  lift  above  the  dust  of  earth,  and, 
after  uttering  words  which  one  would  think  might  warm  the 
frozen  heart  of  the  very  dead,  settle  sleepily  down  into  the 
quietest  commonplace.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  sin  of 
ritualism  in  all  days,  principally  because  human  nature  is, 
above  all  things,  lazy,  and  needs  to  be  thorned  and  goaded 
up  those  heights  where  it  ought  to  fly. 

Harry  and  I  both  had  a  very  nice  little  nap  during  ser- 
mon-time, while  EUery  Davenport  made  a  rabbit  of  his 
pocket-handkerchief  by  way  of  paying  his  court  to  Tina, 
who  sat  shyly  giggling  and  looking  at  him. 

After  the  services  came  the  Easter-dinner,  to  which,  as  a 
great  privilege,  we  were  admitted  from  first  to  last ;  although 
children  in  those  days  were  held  to  belong  strictly  to  the 
dessert,  and  only  came  in  with  the  nuts  and  raisins.  I 
remember  Ellery  Davenport  seemed  to  be  the  life  of  the 
table,  and  kept  everybody  laughing.  He  seemed  particularly 
fond  of  rousing  up  Miss  Debby  to  those  rigorous  and  ener- 
getic statements  concerning  Church  and  King  which  she 
delivered  with  such  freedom. 

"  I  don't  know  how  we  are  any  of  us  to  get  to  heaven  now," 
he  said  to  Miss  Debby.  "  Supposing  I  wanted  to  be  con- 
firmed, there  isn't  a  bishop  in  America. ** 

"Well,  don't  you  think  they  will  send  one  over?*'  said 
Lady  Widgery,  with  a  face  of  great  solicitude. 

"  Two,  madam  ;  it  would  take  two  in  order  to  start  the 
succession  in  America.  The  apostolic  electricity  cannot 
come  down  through  one." 

"  I  heard  that  Dr  Franklin  was  negotiating  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,"  said  Lady  Lothrop. 

"  Yes,  but  they  are  not  in  the  best  humour  toward  us  over 
there,"  said  Ellery.  "  You  know  what  Franklin  wrote  back, 
don't  you  ? " 

**  No,"  said  Lady  Widgery  ;  "  what  was  it  ? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  he  found  Canterbury  &  Co.  rather  huffy, 
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and  somewhat  on  the  high-and-miriity  CH-der  with  hinii  and, 
being  a  democratic  American,  he  didii^lflEe  it  So  he  wrote 
over  that  he  didn't  see,  for  his  part,  why  anybody  that 
wanted  to  preach  the  Gospel  couldnt  preach  it,  without 
sending  a  thousand  miles  across  the  water  to  ask  leave  df  a 
cross  old  gentleman  at  Canterbury." 

A  shocked  expression  went  round  the  table,  and  Miss 
Dcbby  drew  herself  up.  '^ That's  what  I  call  a  prolane 
remarkp  Ellery  Davenport,*'  she  said. 

^  I  didn't  make  it,  you  understand." 

**  No,  dear,  you  didn't,"  said  the  old  lady.  ^Of  oonne 
you  wouldn't  say  such  a  thing." 

''Of  course  I  shouldn't,  Aunty, — ohna  I'm  only  con* 
corned  to  know  how  I  shall  be  confirmed,  if  ever  I  want  to 
be.  Do  you  think  there  really  is  no  other  way  to  heaven. 
Miss  Debby  ?  Now,  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  won't 
repent,  and  I  do,— if  he  won't  send  a  bishop,  and  I  become 
a  good  Christian,^<ion*t  you  think  now  the  Church  might 
open  the  door  a  little  crack  for  me  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  Ellery,"  said  Lady  Lothrop.  "  We 
believe  that  many  good  people  will  be  saved  out  of  the 
Church." 

"  My  dear  madam,  that's  because  you  married  a  Congre- 
gational parson  ;  you  are  getting  illogical." 

"  Ellery,  you  know  better,"  said  Miss  Debby,  vigorously. 
"You  know  we  hold  that  many  good  persons  out  of  the 
Church  are  saved,  though  they  are  savea  by  uncovenanted 
mercies.  There  are  no  direct  promises  to  any  but  those  in 
the  Church ;  they  have  no  authorized  ministry  or  sacra* 
ments." 

"  What  a  dreadful  condition  these  American  colonies  are 
in  1"  said  Ellery;  "it*s  a  result  of  our  Revolution  which 
never  struck  me  before." 

"  You  can  sneer  as  much  as  you  please,  it 's  a  solenm  fact, 
Ellery  ;  it 's  the  chief  mischief  of  this  dreadful  rebellion." 

"  Come,  come,  children,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  let 's  talk 
about  something  else.  We  've  been  to  the  communion,  and 
heard  about  'peace  on  earth  and  good- will  to  men.'  I 
always  think  of  our  blessed  King  George  every  time  I  take 
the  communion  wiiie  out  of  those  cups  that  he  gave  to  our 
church." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Dcbby ;  "  it  will  be  a  long  time 
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before  you  get  the  American  Congress  to  giving  communion 
services,  like  our  good,  pious  King  George." 

"  It 's  a  pity  pious  folks  are  so  apt  to  be  pig-headed/*  said 
EUery,  in  a  tone  just  loud  enough  to  stir  up  Miss  Debby,  but 
not  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  old  lady. 

"  I  suppose  there  never  was  such  a  pious  family  as  our 
royal  family,"  said  Lady  Widgery.  "  I  have  been  told  that 
Queen  Charlotte  reads  prayers  with  her  maids  regulary  every 
night,  and  we  all  know  how  our  blessed  King  read  prayers 
beside  a  dying  cottager." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  is,"  said  EUery  Davenport, 
reflectively,  "  but  political  tyrants  as  a  general  thing,  are 
very  pious  men.  The  worse  their  political  actions  are,  the 
more  they  pray.  Perhaps  it  is  on  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation, just  as  animals  that  are  incapacitated  from  helping 
themselves  in  one  way,  have  some  corresponding  organ  in 
another  direction." 

"I  agree  with  you  that  kings  are  generally  religious,"  said 
Lady  Widgery,  "  and  you  must  admit  that,  if  monarchy 
makes  men  religious,  it  is  an  argument  in  its  favour,  because 
there  is  nothing  so  important  as  religion,  you  know." 

"  The  argument,  madam,  is  a  profound  one,  and  does 
credit  to  your  discernment ;  but  the  question  now  is,  since 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  prosper  rebellion,  and  allow  a 
community  to  be  founded  without  any  true  Church,  or  any 
means  of  getting  at  true  ordinances  and  sacraments,  what 
young  fellows  like  us  are  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  *11  tell  you,  Ellery,"  said  the  old  lady,  laying  hold  of  his 
arm.  **  *  Know  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and  serve  Him  with 
a  perfect  heart  and  willing  mind,'  and  everything  will  come 
right." 

"  But,  even  then,  I  couldn't  belong  to  *  the  true  Church,*** 
said  Ellery. 

"  You  'd  belong  to  the  Church  of  all  good  people,**  said  the 
old  lady,  "  and  that  *s  the  main  thing." 

**  Aunty,  you  are  always  right,"  he  said. 

Now  I  listened  with  the  sharpest  attention  to  all  this  con« 
versation,  which  was  as  bewildering  to  me  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  scenery  and  surroundings  of  this  extraordinary  visit  had 
been. 

Miss  Debb/s  martial  and  declaratory  air,  the  vigorous 
faith  in  her  statements  which  she  appeared  to  have,  were 
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quite  a  match,  ia  my  own  mind,  tor  similar  ttalemcnti  of  a 
contrary  nature  whicn  I  had  heud  iiom  myicipected  guid* 
mother ;  and  I  couldn't  help  wondering  ia  my  own  mind 
what  strange  concussions  or  the  elementary  powen  wodd 
result  if  ever  these  two  should  be  brought  together.  To  ass 
a  modem  figure,  it  would  be  like  the  meeting  of  two  foil- 
charged  raiStMid  engines,  from  opposite  directioni^  on  te 
same  track. 

After  dinner,  in  the  evening,  instead  of  the  nsoal  service 
of  family  prayers.  Miss  Debby  catechised  her  fiumily  ia  a 
vigorous  and  determined  manner.  We  children  went  and 
stood  up  with  the  row  of  men  and  maid  servants,  and  Hany 

? roved  to  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  catrchism,  hat 
'ina  and  I  only  compassed  our  answers  by  repeating  them 
after  Miss  Debby ;  and  she  a{>plied  hersdf  to  ♦^irh'ng  ns  as 
if  this  were  the  only  opportunity  of  getting  the  truth  we  weie 
ever  to  have  in  our  lives. 

In  fact.  Miss  Debby  made  a  current  of  electricity  that,  for 
the  time  being,  carried  me  completely  away,  and  I  exerted 
myself  to  the  utmost  to  appear  well  before  her,  especially  as 
I  had  gathered  from  Aunt  Lois  and  Aunt  Keziah's  conversa- 
tions, that  whatever  went  on  in  this  mansion  belonged 
strictly  to  upper  circles  of  society,  dimly  known  and  revered. 
American  democracy  had  not  in  those  days  become  a  prac- 
tical thing,  so  as  to  outgrow  the  result  of  generations  of 
reverence  for  the  upper  classes.  And  the  man-servant  and 
the  maid-scr\'ants  seemed  so  humble,  and  Miss  Debby  so 
victorious  and  dominant,  that  I  couldn't  help  feeling  what  a 
grand  thing  the  true  Church  must  be,  and  find  growing  in 
myself  the  desires  of  a  submissive  catechumen. 

As  to  the  catechism  itself,  I  don*t  recollect  that  I  thought 
one  moment  what  a  word  of  it  meant,  I  was  so  absorbed  and 
busy  in  the  mere  effort  of  repeating  it  after  Miss  Debb/s 
rapid  dictation. 

The  only  comparison  I  remember  to  have  made  with  that 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  recite  in  school  every 
Saturday  respected  the  superior  ease  of  answering  the  first 
question ;  which  required  me,  instead  of  relating  in  meta- 
physical terms  what  '*man*s  chief  end"  was  in  time  and 
eternity,  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  what  my  own  name  was 
on  this  mortal  earth. 

I'his  first  question,  as  being  easiest,  was  put  to  Tina,  who 
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dimpled  and  coloured  and  flashed  out  of  her  eyes,  as  she 
usually  did  when  addressed,  looked  shyly  across  at  EUery 
Davenport,  who  sat  with  an  air  of  negligent  amusement  con- 
templating the  scene,  and  then  answered  with  sufficient 
precision  and  distinctness,  "  Eglantine  Percival.'* 

He  gave  a  little  start,  as  if  some  sudden  train  of  recollec- 
tion had  been  awakened,  and  looked  at  her  with  intense 
attention ;  and  when  Ellery  Davenport  fixed  his  attention 
upon  anybody,  there  was  so  much  fire  and  electricity  in  his 
eyes  that  they  seemed  to  be  felt,  even  at  a  distance  ;  and  I 
saw  that  Tina  constantly  coloured  and  giggled,  and  seemed 
so  excited  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying,  till 
at  last  Miss  Debby,  perceiving  this,  turned  sharp  round  upon 
him,  and  said,  "  Ellery  Davenport,  if  you  haven't  any  reli- 
gion yourself,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  interrupt  my  instructions.*' 

"  Bless  my  soul,  cousin  !  what  was  I  doing  ?  I  have  been 
sitting  here  still  as  a  mouse ;  but  I  *11  turn  my  back,  and  read 
a  good  book ;" — and  round  he  turned  accordingly  till  the 
catechising  was  finished. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  the  servants  had  gone  out,  we 
grouped  ourselves  around  the  fire,  and  Ellery  Davenport 
began :  "  Cousin  Debby,  I  'm  going  to  come  down  handsomely 
to  you.  I  admit  that  your  catechism  is  much  better  for  chil- 
dren than  the  one  I  was  brought  up  on.  I  was  well  drilled 
in  the  formulas  of  the  celebrated  Assembly  of  dryvines  ot 
Westminster,  and  dry  enough  I  found  it.  Now  it 's  a  true 
proverb,  *  Call  a  man  a  thief,  and  he'll  steal ;'  *give  a  dog  a 
bad  name,  and  he'll  bite  you;'  tell  a  child  that  he  is  *a 
member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  he  feels,  to  say  the  least,  civilly 
disposed  towards  religion  ;  tell  him  *  he  is  under  God's  wrath 
and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
to  death  itself,  and  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever,  because  some- 
body ate  an  apple  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  his  religious 
associations  are  not  so  agreeable, — especially  if  he  has  the 
answers  whipped  into  him,  or  has  to  go  to  bed  without  his 
supper  for  not  learning  them." 

"You  poor  dear !"  said  the  old  lady;  "did  they  send  you 
to  bed  without  your  supper?  They  ought  to  have  been 
whipped  themselves,  every  one  of  them." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  was  a  little  fellow  when  my  parents  died, 
and  brought  up  under  brother  Jonathan,  who  was  the  bluest 
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kind  of  blue;  and  he  was  so  afraid  that  I  should  nustake  mj 
naturally  sweet  temper  for  religion,  that  he  instructed  me 
daily  that  I  was  a  child  of  wrath,  and  couldn't  and  didn^ 
and  never  should  do  one  right  thing  till  I  was  regenerated, 
and  when  that  would  happen  no  nK»tal  knew ;  so  1  thought, 
as  my  account  was  going  to  be  scored  off  at  that  time»  it  was 
no  matter  if  I  did  run  up  a  pretty  long  one ;  so  I  lied  and 
stole  whenever  it  came  handy."    * 

"  O  EUery,  I  hope  not !"  said  the  old  lady ;  ** certainly  yon 
never  stole  anything !  ** 

^  Have,  though,  my  blessed  aunt, — robbed  orchards  and 
water-melon  patches ;  but  then  St  Augustine  did  that  very 
thing  himself,  and  be  didn't  turn  about  till  he  was  thirty 
years  old,  and  I  'm  a  good  deal  short  of  that  yet ;  so  you  see 
there  is  a  great  chance  for  me." 

"  EHcry,  why  don't  you  come  into  the  true  Church  ?"  said 
Miss  Debby.    " That's  what  you  need." 

"  Well,"  said  Ellcry,  "  I  must  confess  that  I  like  the  idea 
of  a  nice  old  motherly  Church,  that  sings  to  us,  and  talks  to 
us,  and  prays  with  us,  and  takes  us  in  her  lap  and  coddles  us 
when  we  are  sick  and  says, — 

*' '  Hush,  my  dear,  He  still  and  slumber.' 

Nothing  would  suit  me  better,  if  I  could  get  my  reason  to 
sleep  ;  but  the  mischief  of  a  Calvinistic  education  is,  it  wakes 
up  your  reason,  and  it  never  will  go  to  sleep  again,  and  you 
can^t  take  a  pleasant  humbug  if  you  would.  Now,  m  this 
life,  where  nooody  knows  anything  about  anything,  a  capa- 
city for  humbugs  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  have.  I  wish 
to  my  heart  I  'd  been  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic  !  but  I 
have  not, — I  *ve  been  brought  up  a  Calvinist,  and  so  here  I 

am." 

"  But  if  you  'd  try  to  come  into  the  Church,  and  believe," 
said  Miss  Dcbby,  energetically,  ** grace  would  be  given  you. 
You  Ve  been  baptized,  and  the  Church  admits  your  baptism. 
Now  just  assume  your  position." 

Miss  Dcbby  spoke  with  such  zeal  and  earnestness,  that  I, 
whom  she  was  holding  in  her  lap,  looked  straight  across  with 
the  expectation  of  hearing  Ellcry  Davenport  declare  his 
immediate  conversion  then  and  ther^  « jL.^^^."  f  T  ^^"^^ 
the  nvnrpQ^iion  of  h  s  facc.  There  was  first  a  flash  of  amuse- 
tnfasTc  looked  at  Miss  Debby's  strong,  sincere  face,  and 
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then  it  faded  into  something  between  admiration  and  pity ; 
and  then  he  said  to  himself  in  a  musing  tone  :  '*  I  a  *  member 
of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' "  And  then  a  strange,  sarcastic  expression  broke 
over  his  face,  as  he  added  :  *'  Couldn't  do  it,  cousin ;  not 
exactly  my  style.  Besides,  I  shouldn't  be  much  of  a  credit 
to  any  Church,  and  whichever  catches  me  would  be  apt  to 
find  a  shark  in  the  net  You  see,''  he  added,  jumping  up  and 
walking  about  rapidly,  "  I  have  the  misfortune  to  have  an 
extremely  exacting  nature,  and,  if  I  set  out  to  be  religious  at 
all,  it  would  oblige  me  to  carry  the  thing  to  as  great  lengths 
as  did  my  grandfather  Jonathan  Edwards.  I  should  have  to 
take  up  the  cross  and  all  that,  and  I  don't  want  to,  and  don't 
mean  to ;  and  as  to  all  these  pleasant,  comfortable  Churches, 
where  a  fellow  can  get  to  heaven  without  it,  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  not  being  able  to  believe  in  them ;  so  there  you  see 
precisely  my  situation." 

"  These  horrid  old  Calvinistic  doctrines,"  said  Miss  Debby, 
**  are  the  ruin  of  children." 

"  My  dear,  they  are  all  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  strong 
as  in  the  Cambridge  platform,  and  all  the  other  platforms, 
for  the  good  reason  that  John  Calvin  himself  had  the  over- 
looking of  them.  And,  what  is  worse,  there  is  an  abomin- 
able sight  of  truth  in  them.  Nature  herself  is  a  high  Calvinist, 
old  jade  ;  and  there  never  was  a  man  of  energy  enough 
to  feel  the  force  of  the  world  he  deals  with  that  wasn't  a  pre- 
destinarian,  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  Tragedians  down  to 
the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  ever  since.  The  hardest 
doctrines  are  the  things  that  a  fellow  sees  with  his  own  eyes 
going  on  in  the  world  around  him.  If  you  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, as  I  have,  where  the  true  Church  prevails,  you  'd  see 
that  pretty  much  the  whole  of  the  lower  classes  there  are 
predestinated  to  be  conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  and  shapen 
in  iniquity  ;  and  come  into  the  world  in  such  circumstances 
that  to  expect  even  decent  morality  of  them  is  expecting  what 
is  contrary  to  all  reason.  This  is  your  Christian  country, 
after  eighteen  hundred  years'  experiment  of  Christianity. 
The  elect,  by  whom  I  mean  the  bishops  and  clergy  and  upper 
classes,  have  attained  to  a  position  m  which  a  decent  and 
religious  life  is  practicable,  and  where  there  is  leisure  from 
the  claims  of  the  body  to  attend  to  those  of  the  souL  These, 
however,  to  a  large  extent  are  smothering  in  their  own  fat, 
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or,  as  roar  senrioe  to-day  liad  il^  'Their  haul  h  ht  mM 
faiavn  f  and  so  they  daii%  to  any  sicat  eitent^  make  thor 
caning  and  dectiofi  sore.  Then,  as  ior  headiea  oonntiie^ 
they  are  a  peg  bcJoir  those  of  Chiiatjaiiify.  Takiqg  die  mass 
of  hinnan  beings  in  the  woild  at  this  hooTp  they  are  in  such 
drcnmstances,  that,  so  far  from  its  behig  reasonable  to 
expect  the  morals  of  Christianity  of  them,  thnr  are  not  within 
sight  of  ordinary  hnman  decencies.  Taikot  purity  of  heart 
to  a  Malay  or  Hottentot!  Why,  the  doctrine  of  a  dean  shirt 
is  an  uncomprehended  mystery  to  more  than  half  die  human 
race  at  this  moment.  That 's  what  I  call  visible  electioa  and 
reprobation,  get  rid  of  it  as  we  may  or  can.* 

^  Positively,  EUery,  I  am  not  goii^  to  have  yon  talk  so 
before  these  children,"  said  Miss  Debby,  getting  up  and  ring- 
ing the  bell  energetically.  ^  This  all  comes  of  the  vile  demo- 
cratic idea  that  people  are  to  have  opinions  on  all  subjects, 
instead  of  believing  what  the  Church  tells  them ;  and,  as  you 
say,  it 's  Calvinism  that  starts  people  out  to  be  always  rea- 
soning and  discussing,  and  having  opinions.  I  hate  folks 
who  arc  always  speculating  and  thinking,  and  having  new 
doctrines ;  all  I  want  to  know  is  my  duty^  and  to  do  it.  I 
want  to  know  what  my  part  is,  and  it 's  none  of  my  business 
whether  the  bishops  and  the  kings  and  the  nobility  do  theirs 
or  not,  if  I  only  do  mine.  *  To  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me'  is  all  I  want,  and 
I  think  it  is  all  anybody  need  want" 
"  Amen  /"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  "  and  so  be  itr 
Here  Mrs  Margery  appeared  with  the  candles  to  take  us  to 
bed. 

In  bidding  our  adieus  for  the  night,  it  was  customary  for 
good  children  to  kiss  all  round  ;  but  Tina,  in  performing  this 
ceremony  both  this  night  and  the  night  before,  resolutely 
ignored  Ellery  Davenport,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  peti- 
tions ;  and,  while  she  would  kiss  with  ostentatious  affection 
those  on  each  side  of  him,  she  hung  her  head  and  drew  back 
whenever  he  attempted  the  familiarity,  yet,  byway  of  repara- 
tion, turned  back  at  the  door  as  she  was  going  out,  and  nuule 
him  a  parting  salutation  with  the  air  of  a  princess ;  and  I 
heard  him  say,  "  Upon  my  word,  how  she  does  it  1 " 

After  we  left  the  room  (this  being  a  particular  which,  like 
tellers  of  stories  in  general,  I  learned  from  other  sources)  he 
turned  to  Lady  Lothrop  and  said  :  "  Did  I  understand  that 
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She  said  her  name  was  Eglantine  Perciva),  and  that  she  is  a 
sort  of  foundling  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Lothrop  ;  "  both  these  children  are 
orphans,  left  on  the  parish  by  a  poor  woman  who  died  in  a 
neighbouring  town.  They  appear  to  be  of  good  blood  and 
br^ding,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  they 
are." 

"  Well,'*  said  EUery  Davenport,  "  I  knew  a  young  English 
officer  by  the  name  of  Percival,  who  was  rather  a  graceless 
fellow.  He  once  visited  me  at  my  country-seat,  with  several 
others.  When  he  went  away,  being,  as  he  often  was,  not 
very  fit  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  dropped  and  left  a  pocket- 
book,  so  some  of  the  servants  told  me,  which  was  thrown  into 
one  of  the  drawers,  and  for  aught  I  know  may  be  there  now  : 
it 's  just  barely  possible  that  it  may  be,  and  that  there  may 
be  some  papers  in  it  which  will  shed  light  on  these  children's 
parentage.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  he  was  said  to  be  connected 
with  a  good  English  family,  and  it  might  be  possible,  if  we 
were  properly  informed,  to  shame  him,  or  frighten  him  into 
doing  something  for  these  children.  I  will  look  into  the 
matter  myself,  when  I  am  in  England  next  winter,  where  I 
shall  have  some  business  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  can  get  any 
clue.     The  probability  is  that  the  children  are  illegitimate." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Lady  Lothrop  ;  "  they  appear  to  have 
been  so  beautifully  educated." 

"  Well,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  "  he  may  have  seduced  his 
curate*s  daughter ;  that's  a  very  simple  supposition.  At  any 
rate,  he  never  produced  her  in  society,  never  spoke  of  her, 
kept  her  in  cheap,  poor  lodgings  in  the  country,  and  the 
general  supposition  was  that  she  was  his  mistress,  not  his 
wife." 

"  No,"  said  a  little  voice  near  his  elbow,  which  startled 
every  one  in  the  room, — "  no,  Mr  Davenport,  my  mother  was 
my  father's  wife." 

The  fire  had  burnt  low,  and  the  candles  had  not  been 
brought  in,  and  Harry,  who  had  been  sent  back  by  Mrs 
Margery  to  give  a  message  as  to  the  night  arrangements,  had 
entered  the  room  softly,  and  stood  waiting  to  get  a  chance  to 
deliver  it  He  now  came  forward,  and  stood  trembling  with 
agitation,  pale  yet  bold.  Of  course  all  were  very  much  shocked 
as  he  went  on  :  "  They  took  my  mother's  wedding-ring,  and 
sold  it  to  pay  for  her  coffin  ;  but  she  always  wore  it,  and  often 
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told  me  idien  it  was  pot  on.    But,*  he  added, ''die  told  W 
the  night  the  died,  that  I  had  no  nitfaer  bat  God.* 

^And  he  is  Father  enough  I  *  said  the  old  lady.who^OH 
tirdy  broken  down  and  overoome,  dasped  the  little  boriahEf 
anns.  '^Never  you  mind  it,  dear;  God  certainly  will  take  cue 
oCvou.* 

**  I  know  He  will,*  said  the  boy,  with  solemn  simplid^; 
*but  I  want  you  all  to  believe  the  truth  about  my  mother. 

It  was  characteristic  of  that  intense  inwardness  and  d^ 
cacy  which  were  so  peculiar  in  Harry's  charactert  thaL  whea 
he  came  back  from  this  agitating  scene,  he  did  not  tdl  me  s^ 
word  of  what  had  occurred,  nor  did  I  Inm  it  till  yearn  after- 
wards. I  was  Yenr  mudi  in  the  habit  of  lying  awake  nig^it^ 
Icmff  after  he  had  sunk  into  untroubled  slumbers,  and  diis 
night  I  remember  that  he  lay  lon^  but  silently  awake^  so  veqr 
stul  and  quiet,  that  it  was  some  tmie  before  I  discovered  that 
he  was  not  sleeping. 

The  next  day  EUery  Davenport  left  us,  but  we  remained  to 
see  the  wonders  of  Boston.  I  remembered  my  grandmotbei's 
orders,  and  went  on  to  Gopps  Hill,  and  to  the  old  Granary 
bur^'ini^'ground,  to  see  the  graves  of  the  saints,  and  read  the 
inscriptions.  1  had  a  curious  passion  for  this  sort  of  mortuary 
literature,  e\-en  as  a  child, — a  sort  of  nameless,  weird  strange 
delight «— so  that  1  accomplished  this  part  of  my  grandmother^s 
wi$hc$  •'**«  am^*r^. 

lU'^ston  in  those  days  had  not  even  arrived  at  being  a  dty, 
but,  as  the  reader  may  learn  from  contemporary  magazines^ 
was  known  as  the  Town  of  Boston.  In  some  respects,  how- 
c\>rr,  it  was  even  more  attractive  in  those  days  for  private 
residences  than  it  is  at  pcesenL  As  is  the  case  now  in  some 
\>f  our  Ur^  rural  towns,  it  had  many  stately  old  houses*  vhich 
stood  sunvHindcd  by  pudens  and  grounds,  where  fruits  and 
dowers  wt^rv  tended  with  scrupulous  care.  It  was  sometizDCS 
called  "the  ^rjirden  town.*  The  house  of  Madam  Kitxexy 
stood  OR  a  hi^h  eminence  c\-eriv>oking:  the  sea,  and  had  con- 
nected w  :tK  it  a  s:a:cly  ^aniesu  which,  just  at  the  time  of 
VMur  1  speak  ct\  was  ^ay  w:th  the  £rst  crocuses  and  snow- 
wops. 

In  the  eves  of  the  New  Er^la=d  people,  it  was  always  a 

son  of  mocn<r«town, — a  sacred  cin*.  the  shnzae  of  that  religiocs 

tmhusiasm  w  hich  tocaded  the  Stares  of  N  ew  En^jad.   There 

\       Wiethe  grates  ot  her  pco|yhets  aad  her  cunyrs,— those  who 
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bad  given  their  lives  through  the  hardships  of  that  enterprise 
in  so  ungenial  a  climate. 

On  Easter  Monday  Lady  Lothrop  proposed  to  take  us  all 
to  sec  the  shops  and  sights  of  Boston,  with  the  bountiful  in- 
tention of  purchasing  some  few  additions  to  the  children's 
wardrobes.  I  was  invited  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and 
all  parties  appeared  not  a  little  surprised,  and  somewhat 
amused,  that  I  preferred,  instead  of  this  lively  tour  among  the 
living,  to  spend  my  time  in  a  lonely  ramble  in  the  Copps  Hill 
burying-grou  nd. 

I  returned  home  after  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  this  way,  and 
found  the  parlour  deserted  by  all  except  dear  old  Madam 
Kittery.  I  remember,  even  now,  the  aspect  of  that  sunny 
room,  and  the  perfect  picture  of  peace  and  love  that  she 
seemed  to  me,  as  she  sat  on  the  sofa,  with  a  table  full  of  books 
drawn  up  to  her,  placidly  reading. 

She  called  me  to  her  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  and  would  have 
me  get  on  the  sofa  by  her.  She  stroked  my  head,  and  looked 
lovingly  at  me,  and  called  me  "  Sonny,''  till  my  whole  heart 
opened  toward  her  as  a  flower  opens  toward  the  sunshine. 

Among  all  the  loves  that  man  has  to  women,  there  is  none 
so  sacred  and  saint-like  as  that  toward  these  dear,  white- 
haired  angels,  who  seem  to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
heaven  and  earth,  who  have  lived  to  get  the  victory  over  every 
sin  and  every  sorrow,  and  live  perpetually  on  the  banks  of 
the  dark  river,  in  that  bright,  calm  land  of  Beulah,  where 
angels  daily  walk  to  and  fro,  and  sounds  of  celestial  music  arc 
heard  across  the  water. 

Such  have  no  longer  personal  cares,  or  griefs,  or  sorrows. 
The  tears  of  life  have  all  been  shed,  and  therefore  they  have 
hearts  at  leisure  to  attend  to  every  one  else.  Even  the  sweet, 
guileless  childishness  that  comes  on  in  this  period  has  a  sacred 
dignity  ;  it  is  a  seal  of  fitness  for  that  heavenly  kingdom  which 
whosoever  shall  not  receive  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter 
therein. 

Madam  Kittery,  with  all  her  apparent  simplicity,  had  a  sort 
of  simple  shrewdness.  She  delighted  in  reading,  and  some  of 
the  best  classical  literature  was  always  lying  on  her  table. 
She  began  questioning  me  about  my  reading,  and  asking  me 
to  read  to  her,  and  seemed  quite  surprised  at  the  intelligence 
and  expression  with  which  I  did  it 

I  remember,  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  coming  across  a 
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very  stmple  Latiii  ouocatiiMy 
<*  There,'  said  she,  ''u  oneof  those 
trooUe  me  in  books,  bccjnie  I  cia't  tdl 
When  George  was  afire,  he  ned  to  rend 

Now,  as  this  was  Tery  siin|ik^  I 
its  interpretation,  and  gave  it  with  a 
her. 

^Why!  how  came  yon  to  know  Latin?*  she  said. 

Then  my  heart  opened,  and  1  told  her  all  iny  stoiy,  and 
how  my  poor  lather  had  always  kmged  to  go  to  oollegi^  ''and 
died  without  the  sight,"  and  how  he  had  b^gnn  to  teach  me 
Latin  ;  but  how  he  was  dead,  and  my  mother  was  poor,  and 
grandpapa  could  onJy  afibrd  tokeep  Unde  Bill  in  oui^e^  and 
there  was  no  way  for  me  to  go,  and  Aunt  Lois  wanted  to  bind 
me  out  to  a  shoemaker.  And  then  I  began  to  cr>%  as  I  always 
did  when  I  thought  of  this. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  overflowing,  motherly  s^-mpathy 
which  had  made  it  easy  for  me  to  tell  aU  this  to  one  who,  but 
a  few  hours  before,  had  been  a  stranger  ;  nor  how  she  com- 
forted roe,  and  cheered  me,  and  insisted  upon  it  that  I  should 
immediately  cat  a  piece  of  cake,  and  begged  me  not  to  trouble 
myself  about  it,  and  she  would  talk  to  Debby,  and  something 
should  be  done. 

Now  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  Madam  Kittery 
could  do  in  the  situation,  but  I  was  exceedingly  strengthened 
and  consoled,  and  felt  sure  that  there  had  come  a  favourable 
turn  in  my  fortunes;  and  the  dear  old  lady  and  myself  forth- 
with entered  into  a  Icaj^ue  of  friendship. 

I  was  thus  emboldened,  now  that  we  were  all  alone,  and 
MihS  Uel)by  far  away,  to  propound  to  her  indulgent  ear  cer- 
tain political  doubts,  raised  by  the  conflict  of  my  past  educa- 
tion with  the  things  I  had  been  hearing  for  the  last  day  or 
two. 

"  If  King  (K'orgc  was  such  a  good  man,  what  made  him 
OpprrsH  the  Colonies  so?"  said  I. 

"  Why.  dear,  he  didn't,"  she  said,  earnestly.  "That's  all  a 
great  mistake.  Our  King  is  a  dear,  pious,  good  man,  and 
wished  us  ftU  well,  and  was  doing  just  the  best  for  us  he 
knew  how. 

"  Then  was  it  because  he  didn't  know  how  to  govern  us.?" 
said  I. 
**iMy  dear,  you  know  iho  King  can  do  no  wrong;  it  was 
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his  ministers,  if  anybody.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  was, 
but  they  got  into  a  brangle,  and  everything  went  wrong; 
then  there  was  so  much  evil  feeling  and  fighting  and  killing, 
and  *  there  was  confusion  and  every  evil  work.'  There 's  my 
poor  boy,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  picture  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  to  the  sword  hanging  in  its  crape  loop, — "  he  died 
for  his  King,  doing  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 

? leased  God  to  call  him.  I  musn't  be  sorry  for  that ;  but  oh, 
wish  there  hadn't  been  any  war,  and  we  could  have  had  it 
all  peaceful,  and  George  could  have  stayed  with  us.  I  don't 
see,  either,  the  use  of  all  these  new-fangled  notions ;  but  then 
I  try  to  love  everybody,  and  hope  for  the  best." 

So  spoke  my  dear  old  friend ;  and  has  there  ever  been  a 
step  in  human  progress  that  has  not  been  taken  against  the 
prayers  of  some  good  soul,  and  been  washed  by  tears,  sincerely 
and  despondingly  shed  ?  But,  for  all  this,  is  there  not  a  true 
unity  of  the  faith  in  all  good  hearts  ?  and  when  they  have  risen 
a  little  above  the  mists  of  earth,  may  not  both  sides — the  con- 

aueror  and  the  conquered — agree  that  God  hath  given  them 
le  victory  in  advancing  the  cause  of  truth  and  goodness? 

Only  one  other  conversation  that  I  heard  during  this  me- 
morable visit  fixed  itself  very  strongly  in  my  mind.  On  the 
evening  of  this  same  day,  we  three  children  were  stationed 
at  a  table  to  look  at  a  volume  of  engravings  of  beautiful  birds, 
while  Miss  Debby,  Lady  Widgery,  and  Madam  Kittery  sat 
by  the  fire.  I  heard  them  talking  of  EUery  Davenport,  and, 
though  I  had  been  instructed  that  it  was  not  proper  for  chil- 
dren to  listen  when  their  elders  were  talking  among  them- 
selves, yet  it  really  was  not  possible  to  avoid  hearing  what 
Miss  Debby  said,  because  all  her  words  were  delivered  with 
such  a  sharp  and  determinate  emphasis. 

As  it  appeared,  Lady  Widgery  had  been  relating  to  them 
some  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  Ellery  Davenport's  domestic 
life.  And  then  there  followed  a  buzz  of  some  kind  of  a  story 
which  Lady  Widgery  seemed  relating  with  great  minuteness. 
At  last  I  heard  Miss  Deborah  exclaim  earnestly,  "  If  I  had  a 
daughter,  catch  me  letting  her  be  intimate  with  Ellery  Daven- 
port !     I  tell  you  that  man  hasn't  read  French  for  nothing." 

"  I  do  assure  you,  his  conduct  has  been  marked  with  per- 
fect decorum,"  said  Lady  Widgery. 

"  So  are  your  French  novels,"  said  Miss  Deborah  ;  "  they 
are  always  talking  aijout  decorum ;  they  are  full  of  decorum 
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and  piety  1  why,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  nothing  to  theml 
but  somehow  they  all  eiui  in  adultery.* 

"*  Debby,''  said  the  old  lady,  **  I  cant  bear  to  hear  yoo  talk 
sa  I  think  your  cousin's  heart  is  in  the  right  plaice,  ^fttf 
all ;  and  he  *s  a  good,  kind  boy  as  ever  was.* 

**  But,  mother,  he  's  a  liar !  that  *s  just  what  he  is." 

^  Debby,  Debby  I  how  can  you  talk  so  ?* 

**  Well,  mother,  people  have  different  names  for  diflerent 
things.  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  Ellery  Davenport's  tact 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  all  that ;  but  he  does  a 
great  deal  of  what  /call  lying. — so  there!  Now  there  are 
some  folks  who  lie  blunderingly,  and  unskilfully;  but  I'U 
say  for  Ellery  Davenport,  that  he  can  lie  as  innocently  and 
sweetly  and  prettily  as  a  Frenchwoman,  and  I  can't  say  any 
more.  And  if  a  woman  doesn't  ^^'ant  to  believe  him,  she  just 
mustn't  listen  to  him,  that 's  alL  1  always  believe  him  when 
he  is  around  ;  but  when  he's  away,  and  I  think  him  over,  I 
know  just  what  he  is,  and  sec  just  what  an  old  fool  he  has 
made  of  mc." 

These  words  dropped  into  my  childish  mind  as  if  you 
should  accidentally  drop  a  ring  into  a  deep  welL  I  did  not 
think  of  them  much  at  the  time;  but  there  came  a  day  in  my 
life  when  the  ring  was  fished  up  out  of  the  well,  good  as  new. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

.bC^      WHAT  "  OUR  FOLKS  "  SAID  AT  OLDTOWN. 

|E  children  returned  to  Oldtown,  crowned  with 

victory-,  as  it  were.    Then,  as  now,  even  in  the 

^    .^~y^—      simi)lo  and  severe  Puritanical  village,  there  w^as 

^J^^^H/    "^"^*^*  incense  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  gentility 

V|j]Sl.'2^       — a  deity  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  un- 

^'T^^        known  god  whose  altar  Paul  found  at  Athens, 

^  and  probably  more  universally  worshipped  in 

all  the  circles  of  this  lower  world  than  any  other  idol  on 

record. 

Now  we  had  been  taken  notice  of,  put  forward,  and  patron- 
ised, in  undeniably  genteel  society.  We  had  been  to  Boston 
nnd  come  back  in  a  coach ;  and  what  well-regulated  mind 
does  not  see  that  that  was  something  to  inspire  respect  ? 
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Aunt  Lois  was  evidently  dying  to  ask  us  all  manner  of 
questions,  but  was  restrained  by  a  sort  of  decent  pride.  To 
exhibit  any  undue  eagerness  would  be  to  concede  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  good  society,  and  that  the  ways  and  doings 
of  upper  classes  were  not  perfectly  familiar  to  her.  That, 
my  dear  reader,  is  what  no  good  democratic  American  woman 
can  for  a  moment  concede.  Aunt  Lois,  therefore,  for  once 
in  her  life,  looked  complacently  on  Sam  Lawson,  who  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  usual  roost  in  the  chimney-corner, 
and  who,  embarrassed  with  no  similar  delicate  scruples,  put 
us  through  our  catechism  with  the  usual  Yankee  thorough- 
ness. 

"  Well,  chillen,  I  suppose  them  Kitterys  has  everythin'  in 
real  grander,  don't  they  ?  I  've  heerd  tell  that  they  hes  Turkey 
carpets  on  th'  floors.  You  know  Josh  Kittery,  he  was  in  the 
Injy  trade.  Turkey  carpets  is  that  kind,  you  know,  that  lies 
all  up  thick  like  a  mat.    They  had  that  kind,  didn't  they?" 

We  eagerly  assured  him  that  they  did. 

"  Want  to  know,  now,"  said  Sam,  who  always  moralised 
as  he  went  along.  "  Wal,  wal,  some  folks  does  seem  to 
receive  their  good  thin's  in  this  life,  don't  they?  S'pose  the 
tea-things  all  on  'em  was  solid  silver,  wan't  they  ?  Yeh  didn't 
ask  them,  did  yeh  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  I ;  "  you  know  we  were  told  we  mustn't  ask 
questions." 

"  Jes  so  ;  very  right, — little  boys  shouldn't  ask  questions. 
But  I  've  heerd  a  good  'eal  about  the  Kittery  silver.  Jake 
Marshall,  he  knew  a  fellah  that  had  talked  with  one  o'  their 
servants,  that  helped  bury  it  in  the  cellar  in  war-times,  an' 
he  said  theh  was  porringers  an'  spoons  an'  tankards,  say 
nothing  of  table-spoons,  an'  silver  forks,  an'  sich.  That  'ere 
would  ha'  been  a  haul  for  Congress,  if  they  could  ha'  got 
hold  on't  in  war-time,  wouldn't  it  ?  S'pose  yeh  was  sot  up 
all  so  grand,  and  hed  servants  to  wait  on  yeh,  behind  yer 
chairs,  didn't  yeh  ?" 

"  Yes,"  we  assured  him,  "  we  did." 

"  Wal,  wal ;  yeh  mustn't  be  carried  away  by  these  'ere 
glories  ;  they 's  transitory,  arter  all ;  ye  must  jest  come  right 
daown  to  plain  livin'.  How  many  servants  d'yeh  say  they 
kep'  ?" 

"  Why,  there  were  two  men  and  two  women,  besides  Lady 
Widgery's  maid  and  Mrs  Margery." 
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benign  face  as  I  uttered  this  query.  It  was  an  expression  of 
shrewd  amusement,  such  as  befits  the  face  of  an  elder  when 
a  younger  has  propounded  a  well-worn  problem;  but  my 
grandmother  had  her  answer  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and 
replied,  **  It  is  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  my  son." 

I  had  in  my  head  a  confused  remembrance  of  EUery 
Davenport's  tirade  on  election,  and  of  the  elect  who  did  or 
did  not  have  clean  shirts  ;  so  I  pursued  my  inquiry  by  ask- 
ing, "  Who  are  the  elect  ?  " 

"All  good  people,"  replied  my  grandfather.  "In  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  of  Him." 

"  Well,  how  came  you  to  ask  that  question  ? "  said  my 
grandmother,  turning  on  me. 

"Why,"  said  I,  "because  Miss  Deborah  Kittery  said  that 
the  war  destroyed  the  true  Church  in  this  country." 

"  Oh,  pshaw ! "  said  my  grandmother ;  "  that 's  some  of  her 
Episcopal  nonsense.  I  really  should  like  to  ask  her,  now,  if 
she  thinks  there  ain't  any  one  going  to  heaven  but  Episco* 
palians." 

"  Oh  no,  she  doesn't  think  so,"  said  I,  rather  eagerly.  "  She 
said  a  great  many  good  people  would  be  saved  out  of  the 
Church,  but  they  would  be  saved  by  uncovenanted  mercies." 

"  Uncovenanted  fiddlesticks  .^"  said  my  grandmother,  her 
very  cap-border  bristling  with  contempt  and  defiance.  "  Now, 
Lois,  you  just  see  what  comes  of  sending  children  into  Tory 
Episcopal  families — coming  home  and  talking  nonsense  like 
that!" 

"  Mercy,  mother !  what  odds  does  it  make  ? "  said  Aunt 
Lois.  "  The  children  have  got  to  learn  to  hear  all  sorts  of 
things  said — may  as  well  hear  them  at  one  time  as  another. 
Besides,  it  all  goes  into  one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other." 

My  grandmother  was  better  pleased  with  the  account  that 
I  hastened  to  give  her  of  my  visit  to  the  graves  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  in  my  recent  pilgrimage.  Her  broad  face  glowed 
with  delight,  as  she  told  over  agam  to  our  listening  ears  the 
stories  of  the  faith  and  self-denial  of  those  who  had  fled  from 
an  oppressive  king  and  church,  that  they  might  plant  a  new 
region  where  life  should  be  simpler,  easier,  and  more  natural. 
And  she  got  out  her  "  Cotton  Mather,"  and,  notwithstanding 
Aunt  Lois's  reminder  that  she  had  often  read  it  before,  read 
to  us  again,  in  a  trembling  yet  audible  voicei  that  wonderful 
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r  £  i_ir;  -t    it."  zy.  i  ^  t*. r  i  r"'»'vi-   iTT~«rTiz  imji  zi  ~«i  "Ti'n 

"."   ' ..  ■     ^■:  .  -.  ■      i  ..    ..  .-■•:.  r^  i-:c  -,i  •^•i:ti  jts  sc  ror- 

X.  -r   :.:..  „-  -:    .    ..:::   :::''T.  v  "-=-■-  iz»i  zt  i^e  'li.r'sc  bopes 

^r.iui  •    -   1' -.  i::j^:.:.  .<  uic  -•i^r.zciij  "re-u.-^-Ciirs  "Ji  these 

.■.r.-.  '."  "i-  :lz-ir.  iliirdvi  tt-;  s-iz-i  5tir".r;r  -ere  :':r  places 
•  m:.  1.  i.:  1  z.  iie  z:«-\iz:ir:e  5u£ir  ^rzcle  cccnrr-es  as 
.1  "'.i  ZT  z^t  -i^  ic"  =:.i:i  :::  li  wiKe  wiiicut  inv  rm- 


1-A-"  ;.:::■;  _£i  li.  ?.  :::f-  r;Te^:v^  "t-is  zee  .cs:  zron  us» 

A  «.■«   -■._.i,    _.   sc..-?- i  ^  .*.   .«  \.s.;-i'.-; •   .^Vh>.v.^.C\.i. mC 

TtrtTtT. :.;  :':r ^^'J-itz^ — ^e  c.rzrirci.z  ;:  i  lire  which  should 
'.>->.  r.',:  —.*:-;;■  ::  selfih  intinssis,  rui  :j  :he  jcco^i  of  the 
whole  'r.:.Tr.3.T.  r:i.:^.  rrtvizt-c  the  hArdzssi  ini  roughness  of 
these  early  Not.  Lr.  rbj-.i  di>^  frjzi  bcccziiz^  cere  siclid, 
materia;  to:!.  I:  w-jls  :c:1  and  minuil  Libcur  ennobled  bv  a 
ricw  Fnotivc. 

Even  in  those  vtry  eariy  times  there  was  some  dawning 
•env;  o{  what  the  i^reat  American  nation  was  yet  to  be.  And 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  constantly  tViught,  by  every 
fircsiric,  to  feci  thit  he  or  she  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  jrreat 
'jew  movement  in  human  progress.  The  old  aristocratic  ideas, 
tiiouifh  fttill  lingering  in  involuntar)-  manners  and  customs. 
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only  served  to  give  a  sort  of  quaintness  and  grace  of  Old- 
World  culture  to  the  roughness  of  new-fledged  democracy. 

Our  visit  to  Boston  was  productive  of  good  to  us  such  as 
wc  little  dreamed  of.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  Lady 
Lothrop  called,  and  had  a  long  private  interview  with  the 
female  portion  of  the  family ;  after  which,  to  my  great  delight, 
it  was  announced  to  us  that  Harry  and  I  might  begin  to  study 
Latin,  if  we  pleased,  and  if  we  proved  bright,  good  boys,  means 
would  be  provided  for  the  finishing  of  our  education  in  college. 

I  was  stunned  and  overwhelmed  by  the  great  intelligence, 
and  Harry  and  I  ran  over  to  tell  it  to  Tina,  who  jumped  about 
and  hugged  and  kissed  us  both  with  an  impartiality  which 
some  years  later  she  quite  forgot  to  practise. 

"  1  'm  glad,  because  you  like  it,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  should 
think  it  would  be  horrid  to  study  Latin." 

I  afterwards  learned  that  I  was  indebted  to  my  dear  old 
friend  Madam  Kittery  for  the  good  fortune  which  had  be- 
fallen me.  She  had  been  interested  in  my  story,  as  it  ap- 
pears, to  some  purpose,  and,  being  wealthy  and  without  a  son, 
had  resolved  to  console  herself  by  appropriating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  a  poor  boy  a  portion  of  the  wealth  which  should 
have  gone  to  her  own  child. 

The  searching  out  of  poor  boys,  and  assisting  them  to  a 
liberal  education  had  ever  been  held  to  be  one  of  the  appro- 
priate works  of  the  minister  in  a  New  England  town.  The 
schoolmaster  who  taught  the  district  school  did  not  teach 
Latin  ;  but  Lady  Lothrop  was  graciously  pleased  to  say  that, 
for  the  present,  Dr  Lothrop  would  hear  our  lessons  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  every  afternoon  ;  and  the  reader  may  be  assured 
that  we  studied  faithfully  in  view  of  an  ordeal  like  this. 

I  remember  one  of  our  favourite  places  for  study.  The 
brown,  sparkling  stream  on  which  my  grandfather's  mill  was 
placed  had,  just  below  the  mill-dam,  a  little  island  which  a 
ix)y  could  easily  reach  by  wading  through  the  shallow  waters 
over  a  bed  of  many-coloured  pebbles.  The  island  was  over- 
shadowed by  thick  bushes,  which  were  all  wreathed  and  mat* 
ted  together  by  a  wild  grape-vine ;  but  within  I  had  hollowed 
out  for  myself  a  green  little  arbour,  and  constructed  a  rude 
wigwam  of  poles  and  bark,  after  the  manner  of  those  I  had 
seen  among  the  Indians.  It  was  one  of  the  charms  of  this 
place  that  nobody  knew  of  it — it  was  utterly  secluded ;  and 
oeing  cut  off  from  land  by  the  broad  belt  of  shallow  water. 


«   I.I»Tt.»\VN  r^)I.KS. 


.mJ  presenting  nothing  to  tempt  or  attract  anybody  lo  .u 
shores,  it  was  minei  And  mine  akme.  There  I  stndied,aad 
there  I  read;  there  I  drenmed and  nw  visioD& 

Ne\-erdid  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  to  any  odwr  boy  tte 
secret  of  this  woodland  slidter,UiisfidnrIand»  to  near  to  the 
real  outer  world ;  bat  Hanyt  wjdi  his  reuMmentp  his  qnebrfe^ 
his  sympathetic  silenoei  aeesned  to  me  as  onobiectioiiahle  m 
associate  as  the  mate  spiritoal  companions  wnooe  pmenoir 
had  cheered  my  lonely,  diildish  sleeping-room. 

We  moved  my  fathoms  Latin  books  into  a  rough  little  doect 
that  we  constructed  in  our  wigwam ;  and  there^  with  the  water 
dashing  behind  us,  and  the  afternoon  sun  shining  down 
throu):D  the  green  grape-leares,  with  bluebirds  and  bobolinks 


singing  to  us»  we  studied  our  lessons.  M<»e  than  that,  we 
s(vnt  nviny  pleasant  hours  in  reading;  and  I  have  now  a 
rir.A«H/,  in  our  bovish  handwriting^  of  the  greater  part  of 
11utArch*s  Li\'es«  wkich  we  wrote  out  during  this  summer. 

As  to  Tina»  of  course  she  insisted  upon  it  that  we  should 
corasionally  carry  her  in  a  lady-diair  over  to  this  isfamdi 
that  she  micht  inspect  our  opentkms  and  oar  hoaadDeepiiig* 
aihI  «ir  TCJia  some  of  these  sketches  to  her  for  her  cntial 
appivibation :  and  if  any  of  them  pleased  her  fimcy,  slie  would 
unmedtatchr  inMsi  that  we  should  coaie  over  to  Miss  Mdii- 
table's  and  kiiv  a  dramatic  le  presentation  of  them  op  in  tiie 
garnrt. 

Sa!ur\Ux  a!^er!N.vn.  in  New  Et^:Und.was  considered,  from 
tsK^  i«\rrNf«^/r.x:,  a*  the  ch-kinrn's  perquisite:  and  hard- 
KfKWUNi  r»u*:  Sr  :>a:  rvirrr.;  or  :ha:  teacher  who  would  wish 
tv*:.tK^a*ji\  tr-.N-  :hf:r,  i:*  f.vcea  hoczs.  Cettainhr  it  was 
not  M;4»  Me->  i^X^?.  r  r  :a*  ^arsiractber.  that  couU  be  cm>- 

..^  ^^;--^^^^  a-:.T-.xNr*  *^r^  -tt^eraTv  spent  as  Tina  die- 

*Vr:  **^  **  *^  ^-^'  -  .vcx:«jc  taste  K»  tbe  drama,  ooe  d 

i«h"*5r!j^'*^"*^^'  /^-V^^'^^-^^  «^**  ti*  i=i?roris3g  of  plays, 

JiTtl.i^J^''^  >c^^>«a=w^,    Tbe  F^as»w«took 

li!Twf**^  ^'*''  *-"" -^^  *:  «c  rn>f.  tie  Bock  of  Esdwr, 


sn 


cr--Jfc-«^  a>i  i: 
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The  great  trouble  was  to  find  a  Haman ;  but,  as  the  hang- 
ing  of  Haman  was  indispensable  to  any  proper  moral  effect 
of  the  tragedy,  Tina  petted  and  cajoled  and  coaxed  old  Bose, 
the  yellow  dog  of  our  establishment,  to  undertake  the  part, 
instructing  him  volubly  that  he  must  sulk  and  look  cross 
when  Mordecai  went  by — a  thing  which  Bose,  who  was  one 
of  the  best-natured  of  dogs,  found  difficulty  in  learning. 
Bose  would  always  insist  upon  sitting  on  his  haunches,  in 
his  free-and-easy,  jolly  manner,  and  lolling  out  his  red  tongue 
in  a  style  so  decidedly  jocular  as  utterly  to  spoil  the  effect, 
till  Tina,  reduced  to  desperation,  ensconced  herself  under  an 
old  quilted  petticoat  behind  him,  and  brought  out  the  proper 
expression  at  the  right  moment  by  a  vigorous  pull  at  his  tail. 
Bose  was  a  dog  of  great  constitutional  equanimity,  but  there 
were  some  things  that  transcended  even  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance, and  the  snarl  that  he  gave  to  Mordecai  was  held  to  be 
a  triumphant  success  ;  but  the  thing  was,  to  get  him  to  snarl 
when  Tina  was  it\  front  of  him,  where  she  could  see  it ;  and 
now,  will  it  be  believed  that  the  all-conquering  little  mischief- 
maker  actually  kissed  and  flattered  and  bejuggled  old  Polly 
into  taking  this  part  behind  the  scenes? 

No  words  can  more  fitly  describe  the  abject  state  to  which 
that  vehemently  moral  old  soul  was  reduced. 

When  it  came  to  the  hanging  of  Haman,  the  difficulties 
thickened.  Polly  warned  us  that  we  must  by  no  means  at- 
tempt to  hang  Bose  by  the  neck,  as  "  the  crittur  was  heavy, 
and  t  was  sartin  to  be  the  death  of  him."  So  we  compromised 
by  passing  the  rope  under  his  fore  paws,  or,  as  Tina  called  it, 
"  under  his  arms.*'  But  Bose  was  rheumatic,  and  it  took  all 
Tina's  petting  and  caressing,  and  obliged  Polly  to  go  down 
and  hunt  out  two  or  three  slices  of  meat  from  her  larder,  to 
induce  him  fairly  to  submit  to  the  operation  ;  but  hang  him 
we  did,  and  he  ki-hied  with  a  vigour  that  strikingly  increased 
the  moral  effect.  So  we  soon  let  him  down  again,  and  plen- 
tifully rewarded  him  with  cold  meat. 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  performed  a  patriotic  drama,  en- 
titled, "  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  in  which  a  couple  of  old 
guns  that  we  found  in  the  garret  produced  splendid  effects, 
and  salvos  of  artillery  were  created  by  the  rolling  across  the 
garret  of  two  old  cannon  balls  ;  but  this  was  suppressed  by 
order  of  the  authorities,  on  account  of  the  vigour  of  the  can- 
nonade.   Tina,  by  the  by,  figured  in  this  as  the  "  Genius  of 
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Liberty,*  with  some  stars  on  her  bead  cut  out  of  gilt  piper, 
and  wearing  an  old  flag  which  we  had  pulled  out  of  ooetf 
the  trunks. 

We  also  acted  the  history  of  **  Romulus  and  Remus  '  ivttk 
Dose  for  the  she-wol£  The  diflference  in  age  was  reme^ 
by  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  imagination.  Of  course,  qperatSoM 
>f  this  nature  made  us  pretty  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
the  old  garret  There  was,  however,  one  quarter,  tencedoff 
by  some  barrels  filled  with  pamphlets,  where  PoUy  sbidly 
forbade  us  to  ga 

What  was  the  result  of  such  a  prohibition,  O  reader  ?  Cat 
vou  imagine  it  to  be  any  other  than  that  that  part  of  die  ((aiict 
became  at  once  the  only  one  that  we  really  cared  about  mves^ 
tigating  ?  How  we  hung  about  it,  and  considered  it,  and 
peeped  over  and  around  and  between  the  barrels  at  a  pile  of 
pictures,  that  stood  with  their  faces  to  the  wall !  What  were 
those  pictures,  we  wondered.  When  we  asked  Polly  this,  die 
drew  on  a  mysterious  face  and  said,  ^  Tkan  was  things  we 
nnistn't  nsk  about." 

We  talked  it  over  among  ourselves,  and  Tina  assured  us 
that  she  dreamed  about  it  ni^^hts  ;  but  Polly  had  strictly  for- 
bidden us  even  to  mention  that  corner  of  the  garret  to  Miss 
Mchi table,  or  to  ask  her  leave  to  look  at  it,  alleging  as  a  reason 
that  **  'twould  bring  on  her  hypos." 

We  didn't  know  what  "  hypos"  were,  but  we  supposed  of 
course  they  must  be  something  dreadful ;  but  the  very  fear- 
fulness  of  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  our  getting 
behind  those  f;ital  barrels  only  made  them  still  more  attractive. 
Finally,  one  rainy  Saturday  afternoon,  when  we  were  tired  of 
acting  plays,  and  the  rain  pattered  on  the  roof,  and  the  wind 
howled  and  shook  the  casings,  and  there  was  a  generally  wild 
and  disorganised  state  of  atTairs  out  of  doors,  a  sympathetic 
spirit  of  insubordination  appeared  to  awaken  in  Tina's  bosom. 
**  I  declare,  I  am  gi)ing  inside  of  those  barrels  !"  she  said. 
'*  1  don't  care  if  l»i>lly  does  scold  us  ;  I  know  I  can  bring  her 
all  round  again  fast  enough.  I  can  do  about  what  I  like  with 
Polly.  Now  you  boys  just  move  this  barrel  a  little  bit,  and 
1 11  go  in  and  see  ! " 

Just  at  this  moment  there  was  one  of  those  chance  lulls  in 
the  storm  that  sometimes  occur,  and  as  Tina  went  in  behind 
the  barrels,  and  boldly  turned  the  first  picture,  a  ray  of  sun- 
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shine  streamed  through  the  dusky  window  and  lit  it  up  with 
a  watery  light. 
Harry  and  Tina  both  gave  an  exclamation  of  astonishment 
•*  O  Tina  1  it's  the  lady  in  the  closet !" 
The  discovery  seemed  really  to  frighten  the  child.    She 
retreated  quickly  to  the  outside  of  the  barrels  again,  and  stood 
with  us,  looking  at  the  picture. 

It  was  a  pastel  of  a  young  girl  in  a  plain,  low-necked  white 
dress,  with  a  haughty,  beautiful  head,  and  jet-black  curls 
flowing  down  her  neck,  and  deep,  melancholy  black  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  fix  themselves  reproachfully  on  us. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  Harry,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  said  Tina. 
**  How  she  looks  at  us  !  This  certainly  is  the  very  same  one 
that  we  saw  in  the  old  house." 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  Tina,"  said  Harry,  in  a 
rather  low  and  frightened  voice  ;  "  but  I  '11  go  in  and  turn  it 
back  again." 

Just  at  this  moment  we  heard,  what  was  still  more  appalling, 
—the  footsteps  of  Polly  on  the  garret  stair. 

"  Well !  now  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  *s  any  mischief 
you  wouldn't  be  up  to,  Tina  Percival,"  she  said,  coming  for- 
ward, reproachfully.  "  When  I  give  you  the  run  of  the  whole 
garret,  and  wear  my  life  out  a  pickin'  up  and  puttin'  up  after 
you,  I  sh'd  think  you  might  let  this  'ere  comer  alone  1" 

"  Oh  !  but,  Polly,  you  've  no  idea  how  I  wanted  to  see  it,  and 
do  pray  tell  me  who  it  is,  and  how  came  it  here  ?  Is  it  anybody 
that's  dead  ?"  said  Tiny,  hanging  upon  Polly  caressingly. 

"Somebody  that's  dead  to  us,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Polly, 
solemnly. 

"  Do  tell  us,  Polly,  do  /  who  was  she  ?" 
"Well,  child,  you  mustn't  never  tell  nobody,  nor  let  a  word 
about  it  come  out  of  your  lips;  but  it's  Parson  Rossiter's 
daughter  Emily,  and  where  she's  gone  to,  the  Lord  only 
knows.  I  took  that  'ere  pictur*  down  myself,  and  put  it  up 
here  with  Mr  Theodore's,  so't  Miss  Mehitable  needn't  see 
'em,  'cause  they  always  give  her  the  hypos." 

"  And  don't  anybody  know  where  she  is  ? "  said  Tina,  "  or 
if  she 's  alive  or  dead  ? " 

"  Nobody,"  said  Polly,  shaking  her  head  solemnly.  '*  All 
I  hope  is,  she  may  never  come  back  here  again.  You  see, 
children,  what    comes  o*  foUerin'  the  nateral  heart ;    it 's 
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decdtful  above  all  things,  and  desperatelj'  wicked.  She 
followed  her  naieral  heart,  and  nobody  knows  where  sbs's 
gone  ro." 

Polly  spoke  with  such  sepulchral  earnestness  that,  what 
with  gloomy  weather  and  the  consciousness  of  having  been 
accessory  to  an  unlawful  action,  wc  all  felt,  to  say  the  least, 
extrtlnely  sober. 

"Do  you  think  I  have  got  such  a  heart  as  that?"  said 
Tina,  after  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

"  Sartain,  you  have,"  said  the  old  wom.m.  "We  all  on  u* 
has.  Why,  if  the  Lord  should  give  any  on  us  a  sight  o'  our 
own  heart  just  as  it  is,  it  would  strike  US  down  dead  right  on 
the  spot." 

"  Mercy  on  us,  Polly !  1  hope  He  won't,  then,"  said  Tina. 
"  But,  Polly,"  she  added,  getting  her  amis  round  her  neck 
and  playing  with  her  gold  beads,  "j'ok  havn't  got  such  a 
very  bad  heart  now  ;  1  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  1  'm  sure 
you  are  just  as  good  as  can  be," 

"  Law,  Miss  Tina,  you  don't  see  into  me,"  said  Polly,  who, 
after  all,  felt  a  sort  of  ameliorating  gleam  stealing  over  her. 
"You  mustn't  try  to  wheedle  me  into  thinking  better  of 
myself  than  I  be ;  that  would  just  lead  to  carnal  security." 

"  Well,  Polly,  don't  teli  Miss  Mehitable,  and  1  '11  try  and 
not  get  you  into  carnal  security." 

PoUy  went  behind  the  barrels,  gently  wiped  the  dust  from 
the  picture,  and  turned  the  melancholy,  beseeching  face  to 
the  wall  again  ;  but  we  pondered  and  talked  many  days  as  to 
what  it  might  be. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

HOW  WE  KEPT  THANKSGIVING  AT  OLDTOWN. 

^N  the  whole,  about  this  time  in  our  life  we  were  a 
reasonably  hnppy  set  of  children.  The  Thanks- 
giving festival  of  that  year  is  particularly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  as  a  white  day. 

Are  there  any  of  my  readers  who  do  not  know 
what  Thanksgiving-day  is  to  a  child  P    Then  let 
them  go  back  with  me,  and  recall  the  image  of 
■e  kept  it  in  Oldtown. 
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People  have  often  supposed,  because  the  Puritans  founded 
a  society  where  there  were  no  professed  public  amusements, 
that  therefore  there  was  no  fun  going  on  in  the  ancient  land 
of  Israel,  and  that  there  were  no  cakes  and  ale,  because  they 
were  virtuous.  They  were  never  more  mistaken  in  their 
lives.  There  was  an  abundance  of  sober,  well-considered 
merriment ;  and  the  hinges  of  life  were  well  oiled  with  that 
sort  of  secret  humour  which  to  this  day  gives  the  raciness  to 
real  Yankee  wit.  Besides  this,  we  must  remember  that  life 
itself  is  the  greatest  possible  amusement  to  people  who  really 
believe  they  can  do  much  with  it, — who  have  that  intense 
sense  of  what  can  be  brought  to  pass  by  human  effort,  that 
was  characteristic  of  the  New  England  Colonies.  To  such 
it  is  not  exactly  proper  to  say  that  life  is  an  amusement,  but 
it  certainly  is  an  engrossing  interest  that  takes  the  place  of 
all  amusements. 

Looking  over  the  world  on  a  broad  scale,  do  we  not  find 
that  public  entertainments  have  very  generally  been  the  sops 
thrown  out  by  engrossing  upper  classes  to  keep  lower  classes 
from  inquiring  too  particularly  into  their  rights,  and  to  make 
them  satisfied  with  a  stone,  when  it  was  not  quite  convenient 
to  give  them  bread  ?  Wherever  there  is  a  class  that  is  to 
be  made  content  to  be  plundered  of  its  rights,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fiddling  and  dancing,  and  amusements,  public 
and  private,  are  in  great  requisition.  It  may  also  be  set 
down,  I  think,  as  a  general  axiom,  that  people  feel  the  need 
of  amusements  less  and  less,  precisely  in  proportion  as  they 
have  solid  reasons  for  being  happy. 

Our  good  Puritan  fathers  intended  to  form  a  state  of 
society  of  such  equality  of  conditions,  and  to  make  the  means 
of  securing  the  goods  of  life  so  free  to  all,  that  everybody 
should  find  abundant  employment  for  his  faculties  in  a 
prosperous  seeking  of  his  fortunes.  Hence,  while  they  for- 
Dade  theatres,  operas,  and  dances,  they  made  a  state  of 
unparalleled  peace  and  prosperity,  where  one  could  go  to 
sleep  at  all  hours  of  day  or  night  with  the  house-door  wide 
open,  without  bolt  or  bar,  yet  without  apprehension  of  any 
to  molest  or  make  afraid. 

There  were,  however,  some  few  national  fStes  : — Election- 
day,  when  the  Governor  took  his  seat  with  pomp  and  rejoic- 
ing, and  all  the  housewives  outdid  themselves  in  election- 
cake,  and  one  or  two  training-days,  when  all  the  children 
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\i<Ti;  Kfrcihcil,  and  our  iiiiliiary  nrilour  quickened,  by  ih( 
roll  o(  drums,  and  the  flash  of  steel  bayonets,  and  niaichingi 
and  evolutions,  —  sometimes  ending  is  that  sublimest  ol 
military  operations,  a  iham  ligbt,  in  which  nobody  wis 
killed.  The  Fourth  of  July  took  high  rank,  after  the  DedK^ 
aiioit  of  Independence ;  but  the  kinf  and  high  priest  at  il 
festivals,  was  the  autumn  Thanksgiving. 

When  the  apples  were  all  gathered,  and  the  cider  wm  ill 
made,  and  the  yellow  pumpkins  were  rolled  ia  from  many  a 
hill  in  billows  of  gold,  and  the  corn  was  htisked,  and  tlie 
labours  of  (be  season  were  done,  and  the  warm,  late  days  of 
Indian  summer  came  in,  dreamy,  and  calm,  and  stUl,  whk 
just  frost  enough  to  crisp  the  ground  of  a  morning,  but  with 
warm  trancos  of  benignant,  sunny  hours  at  noon,  there  came 
over  the  community  a.  sort  of  genial  repose  of  spirit, — a  sense 
of  something  accomplished,  and  of  a  new  golden  mark  made 
in  advance  on  the  calendar  of  life,— and  the  deacon  began 
to  say  to  the  minister,  of  a  Sunday,  "  1  suppose  it  '■  atout 
time  tor  the  Thnnksgiving  proclamatiott." 

Rural  dressm.ikcrs  about  this  time  were  extremely  basy 
in  making  up  festival  garments,  for  everybody's  new  dreo, 
if  she  was  to  have  one  at  all,  must  appear  on  Thanksgiving- 
Aunt  Kctinh,  nnd  Aunt  Lois,  and  my  mother,  talked  over 
their  bonnets,  and  turned  them  round  and  round  on  their 
hands  and  discoursed  sa};dy  of  ribbons  and  linings,  and  ol 
all  the  kindred  bonnets  that  there  were  in  the  parish,  and 
how  they  would  probably  appear  after  Thanksgiving.  My 
grandmother,  whose  mind  h.iil  long  ceased  to  wander  on  such 
worldly  vanities,  was  at  (his  lime  othciously  reminded  by  her 
daughters,  that  her  bonnet  wasn't  respectable,  or  it  was 
announced  to  her  that  she  must  have  a  new  gown.  Such 
were  (he  distant  horizon  j;leanis  of  the  Thanksgiving  festival 
We  also  felt  its  approach  in  all  dcp.irtmenis  of  the  house- 
hold,— the  conversation  at  this  time  bcfiinning  to  turn  on 
high  and  solemn  culinary  mysteries  and  receipts  of  won- 
drous power  and  virtue.  New  modes  of  elaborating  squash 
pies  and  quince  (arts  were  now  ofttimcs  carefully  discussed 
at  the  evening'  fireside  by  Aunt  Lois  and  Aunt  Kcziah,  and 
notes  seriously  compared  with  the  experiences  of  certain 
other  aunties  of  high  repute  in  such  matters.  1  noticed  that 
on  these  occasions  their  voices  often  fell  into  mysterious 
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whispers,  and  that  receipts  of  especial  power  and  sanctity 
were  communicated  in  tones  so  low  as  entirely  to  escape  the 
vulgar  ear.  I  still  remember  the  solemn  shake  of  the  head 
with  which  my.  Aunt  Lois  conveyed  to  Miss  Mehitable 
Rossiter  the  critical  properties  of  mace^  in  relation  to  its 
powers  of  producing  in  corn  fritters  a  suggestive  resemblance 
to  oysters.  As  ours  was  an  oyster-getting  district,  and  as 
that  charming  bivalve  was  perfectly  easy  to  come  at,  the  in- 
terest of  such  an  imitation  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
fondness  of  the  human  mind  for  works  of  art. 

For  as  much  as  a  week  beforehand,  "  we  children  *  were 
employed  in  chopping  mince  for  pies  to  a  most  wearisome 
fineness,  and  in  pounding  cinnamon,  allspice,  and  cloves  in 
a  great  lignum-vitae  mortar ;  and  the  sound  of  this  pounding 
and  chopping  re-echoed  through  all  the  rafters  of  the  old 
house  with  a  hearty  and  vigorous  cheer,  most  refreshing  to 
our  spirits. 

In  those  days  there  were  none  of  the  thousand  ameliora- 
tions of  the  labours  of  housekeeping  which  have  since  arisen, 
— no  ground  and  prepared  spices  and  sweet  herbs ;  every- 
thing came  into  our  hands  in  the  rough,  and  in  bulk,  and  the 
reducing  of  it  into  a  state  for  use  was  deemed  one  of  the 
appropriate  labours  of  childhood.  Even  the  very  salt  that 
we  used  in  cooking  was  rock-salt,  which  we  were  required 
to  wash  and  dry  and  pound  and  sift,  before  it  became  fit  for 
use. 

At  other  times  of  the  year  we  sometimes  murmured  at 
these  labours,  but  those  that  were  supposed  to  usher  in  the 
great  Thanksgiving  festival  were  always  entered  into  with 
enthusiasm.  There  were  signs  of  richness  all  around  us, — 
stoning  of  raisins,  cutting  of  citron,  slicing  of  candied  orange- 
peel.  Yet  all  these  were  only  dawnings  and  intimations  of 
what  was  coming  during  the  week  of  real  preparation,  after 
the  Governor's  proclamation  had  been  read. 

The  glories  of  that  proclamation  !  We  knew  beforehand 
the  Sunday  it  was  to  be  read,  and  walked  to  church  with 
alacrity,  filled  with  gorgeous  and  vague  expectations. 

The  cheering  anticipation  sustained  us  through  what 
seemed  to  us  the  long  waste  of  the  sermon  and  prayers  ; 
and  when  at  last  the  auspicious  moment  approached, — when 
the  last  quaver  of  the  last  hymn  had  died  out,— the  whole 
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house  rippled  with  a  general  movement  of  complacency,  and 
a  satisfied  smile  of  pleased  expectation  might  be  seen  gleam- 
ing on  the  faces  ot  all  the  young  people,  like  a  ray  S  sun- 
shme  through  a  garden  of  flowers. 

Thanksgiving  now  was  dawning!  We  children  poked 
one  another,  and  fairly  giggled  with  unreproved  ddight  as 
we  listened  to  the  crackle  of  the  slowly  unfolding  document 
That  great  sheet  of  paper  impressed  us  as  something  super- 
natural, by  reason  of  its  mighty  size,  and  by  the  broad  seal 
of  the  State  affixed  thereto;  and  when  the  minister  read 
therefrom,  "  By  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  a  Proclamation,"  our  mirUi 
was  with  difficulty  repressed  by  admonitory  glances  from 
our  sympathetic  elders.  Then,  after  a  solemn  enumeration 
of  the  benefits  which  the  Commonwealth  had  that  year  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  came  at  last  the 
naming  of  the  eventful  day,  and,  at  the  end  of  all,  the  impos- 
ing heraldic  words,  "  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." And  then,  as  the  congregation  broke  up  and 
dispersed,  all  went  their  several  ways  with  schemes  of  mirth 
and  feasting  in  their  heads. 

And  now  came  on  the  week  in  earnest.  In  the  very 
watches  of  the  night  preceding  Monday  morning,  a  preter- 
natural stir  bclow-stairs,  and  the  thunder  of  the  pounding- 
barrel,  announced  that  the  washing  was  to  be  got  out  of  the 
way  before  daylight,  so  as  to  give  "  ample  scope  and  room 
enough  "  for  the  more  pleasing  duties  of  the  season. 

The  making  of  /n'es  at  this  period  assumed  vast  propor- 
tions that  verged  upon  the  sublime.  Pies  were  made  by 
forties  and  fifties  and  hundreds,  and  made  of  everything  on 
the  earth  and  under  the  earth. 

The  pie  is  an  English  institution,  which,  planted  on  Ame- 
rican soil,  forthwith  ran  rampant,  and  burst  forth  into  an 
untold  variety  of  genera  and  species.  Not  merely  the  old 
traditional  mince  pie,  but  a  thousand  strictly  American  seed- 
lings from  that  main  stock,  evinced  the  power  of  American 
housewives  to  adapt  old  institutions  to  new  uses.  Pumpkin 
pics,  cranberry  pies,  huckleberry  pies,  cherry  pies,  green- 
currant  pies,  peach,  pear,  and  plum  pies,  custard  pies,  apple 
pies,  Marlborou^h-pudding  pies, — pies  with  top  crusts,  and 
pies  without, — pies  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  fanciful  flutings 
«^nd  architectural  strips  laid  across  and  around,  and  other- 
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wise  varied,  attested  the  boundless  fertility  of  the  feminine 
mind,  when  once  let  loose  in  a  given  direction. 

Fancy  the  heat  and  vigour  of  the  great  pan-formation, 
when  Aunt  Lois  and  Aunt  Keziah,  and  my  mother  and 
grandmother,  all  in  ecstasies  of  creative  inspiration,  ran, 
bustled,  and  hurried, — mixing,  rolling,  tasting,  consulting, — 
alternately  setting  us  children  to  work  when  anything  could 
be  made  of  us,  and  then  chasing  us  all  out  of  the  kitchen 
when  our  misinformed  childhood  ventured  to  take  too  many 
liberties  with  sacred  mysteries.  Then  out  we  would  all  fly 
at  the  kitchen  door,  like  sparks  from  a  blacksmith's  window. 

On  these  occasions,  as  there  was  a  great  looseness  in  the 
police  department  over  us  children,  we  usually  found  a  ready 
refuge  at  Miss  Mehitable*s  with  Tina,  who,  confident  of  the 
strength  of  her  position  with  Polly,  invited  us  into  the  kitchen, 
and  with  the  air  of  a  mistress  led  us  around  to  view  the  pro- 
ceedings there. 

A  genius  for  entertaining  was  one  of  Tina's  principal 
characteristics ;  and  she  did  not  fail  to  make  free  with 
raisins,  or  citron,  or  whatever  came  to  hand,  in  a  spirit  of 
hospitality  at  which  Polly  seriously  demurred.  That  worthy 
woman  occasionally  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  state  of 
subjugation  to  which  the  little  elf  had  somehow  or  other 
reduced  her,  and  sometimes  rattled  her  chains  fiercely,  scold- 
ing with  a  vigour  which  rather  alarmed  us,  but  which  Tina 
minded  not  a  whit.  Confident  of  her  own  powers,  she  would, 
in  the  very  midst  of  her  wrath,  mimic  her  to  her  face  with 
such  irresistible  drollery  as  to  cause  the  torrent  of  reproof  to 
end  in  a  dissonant  laugh,  accompanied  by  a  submissive  cry 
for  quarter. 

"  I  declare,  Tina  Percival,"  she  said  to  her  one  day, 
"  you  're  saucy  enough  to  physic  a  horn-bug  !  I  never  did 
see  the  beater  of  you  !  If  Miss  Mehitable  don't  keep  you 
in  better  order,  I  don't  see  what 's  to  become  of  any  of  us  ! " 

"  Why,  what  did  become  of  you  before  I  came  ? "  was  the 
undismayed  reply.  "  You  know,  Polly,  you  and  Aunty  both 
were  just  as  lonesome  as  you  could  be  till  I  came  here,  and 
you  never  had  such  pleasant  times  in  your  life  as  you've  had 
since  I  Ve  been  here.  You  're  a  couple  of  old  beauties,  both 
of  you,  and  know  just  how  to  get  along  with  me.  But  come, 
boys,  let 's  take  our  raisins  and  go  up  in  the  garret  and  play 
Thanksgiving." 
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In  the  comer  of  the  great  kitchen,  daring  all  these  daf% 
the  jolly  old  oven  roared  and  crackled  in  great  Tokanic 
billows  of  flame,  snapping  and  gurgling  as  if  the  old  fdlow 
entered  with  joy-ful  s>'mpathy  into  the  frolic  of  the  hour; 
and  then,  his  great  heart  being  once  wanned  up,  he  brooded 
over  successive  generations  of  pies  and  cakes,  which  went 
in  raw  and  came  out  cooked,  till  butteries  and  dressers  and 
shelves  and  pantries  were  literally  crowded  with  a  jostling 
abundance. 

A  great  cold  northern  chamber,  where  the  sun  never  shonc^ 
and  where  in  winter  the  snow  sifted  in  at  the  window-cracks, 
and  ice  and  frost  reigned  with  undisputed  sway,  was  fitted 
up  to  be  the  storehouse  of  these  surplus  treasures.  There, 
frozen  solid,  and  thus  well  preserved  m  their  icy  fetters,  they 
formed  a  great  repository  for  all  the  winter  months ;  and  the 
pies  baked  at  Thanksgiving  often  came  out  fresh  and  good 
with  the  violets  of  April. 

During  this  eventful  preparation  week,  all  the  female  part 
of  ray  grandmothers  household,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
were  at  a  hcijijht  above  any  ordinary  state  of  mind, — they 
moved  about  the  house  rapt  in  a  species  of  prophetic  frenzy. 
It  seemed  to  be  considered  a  nccessar)*  feature  of  such  festi- 
vals that  everybody  should  be  in  a  hurry,  and  ever>thing  in 
the  house  should  be  turned  bottom  upwards  with  enthusiasm, 
— so  at  least  wc  children  understood  it,  and  we  certainly  did 
our  part  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 

At  this  period  the  constitutional  activity  of  Uncle  Fliakim 
increased  to  a  degree  that  might  fairly  be  called  preternatu- 
ral. Thanksgiving  time  was  the  time  for  errands  of  mercy 
and  beneficence  through  the  country ;  and  Uncle  Fliakim's 
immortal  old  rubber  horse  and  rattling  waggon  were  on  the 
full  jump,  in  tours  of  investigation  into  everybody's  affairs  in 
the  region  around.  On  returning,  he  would  fly  through  our 
kitchen  like  the  wind,  leaving  open  the  doors,  upsetting  what- 
ever came  in  his  way, — now  a  pan  of  milk,  and  now  a  basin 
of  mince, — talking  rapidly,  and  forgetting  only  the  point  in 
ever)'  case  that  gave  it  significance,  or  enabled  any  one  to 
put  it  to  any  sort  of  use.  When  Aunt  Lois  checked  his 
benevolent  effusions  by  putting  the  test  questions  of  prac- 
tical efficiency,  Uncle  Fliakim  always  remembered  that  he'd 
"forgotten  to  inquire  about  that,"  and  skipping  through 
the  kitchen,  and  springing  into  his  old  waggon,  would  rattle 
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off  again  on  a  full  tilt  to  correct  and  amend  his  investiga- 
tions. 

Moreover,  my  grandmother's  kitchen  at  this  time  began 
to  be  haunted  by  those  occasional  hangers-on  and  retainers, 
of  uncertain  fortunes,  whom  a  full  experience  of  her  bountiful 
habits  led  to  expect  something  at  her  hand  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  All  the  poor,  loafing  tribes,  Indian  and  half-Indian, 
who  at  other  times  wandered  selling  baskets  and  other  light 
wares,  were  sure  to  come  back  to  Oldtown  a  little  before 
Thanksgiving-time,  and  report  themselves  in  my  grand- 
mother's kitchen. 

The  great  hogshead  of  cider  in  the  cellar,  which  my  grand- 
father called  the  Indian  Hogshead,  was  on  tap  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  ;  and  many  a  mugful  did  I  draw  and  dispense  to 
the  tribes  that  basked  in  the  sunshine  at  our  door. 

Aunt  Lois  never  had  a  hearty  conviction  of  the  propriety 
of  these  arrangements ;  but  my  grandmother,  who  had  a  pro- 
digious verbal  memory,  bore  down  upon  her  with  such  strings 
of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  that  she  was  utterly 
routed. 

"  Now,"  says  my  Aunt  Lois,  "  I  s'pose  we  Ve  got  to  have 
Betty  Poganut  and  Sally  Wonsamug,  and  old  Obscue  and 
his  wife,  and  the  whole  tribe  down,  roosting  around  our 
doors,  till  we  give  'em  something.  That's  just  mother's 
way ;  she  always  keeps  a  whole  generation  at  her  heels." 

"How  many  times  must  I  tell  you,  Lois,  to  read  your 
Bible?"  was  my  grandmother's  rejoinder;  and  loud  over 
the  sound  of  pounding  and  chopping  in  the  kitchen  could 
be  heard  the  voice  of  her  quotations  :  "  If  there  be  among 
you  a  poor  man  in  any  of  the  gates  of  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thy  heart, 
nor  shut  thy  hand,  from  thy  poor  brother.  Thou  shalt  surely 
give  him ;  and  thy  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou 
givest  to  him,  because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works ;  for  the  poor  shall  never 
cease  from  out  of  the  land." 

These  words  seemed  to  resound  like  a  sort  of  heraldic 
proclamation  to  call  around  us  all  that  softly  shiftless  class, 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  never  to  be  found  with 
anything  in  hand  at  the  moment  that  it  is  wanted. 

"  There,  to  be  sure,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  one  day  when  our 
preparations  were  in  full  blast, — "  there  comes  Sam  Lawson 
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^^wB  the  bUtlimpsy  as  erer;  now  hell  hzre  bis  66kU 
scvxT  tv»  tcIL  and  modier  11  give  him  one  of  the  toxkeTS.'* 

Aai  sc%  of  coorsc,  it  fell  ouL 

Suft  cuDe  in  viih  his  usual  air  of  pluntire  assmanoe^  and 
WftKxi  huaxlf  a  contcmplatire  spectator  in  the  chimnejr-oor- 
ner«  R^ru^css  of  the  looks  and  signs  of  unwekome  on  die 
(art  01  Aunt  Lods. 

"^LcY^  nossy,  how  prosperoos  ererythin^  does  seem 
here  ■  *  hie  si^L  in  musing  tones,  o%*er  his  ineritable  mng  of 
ciJcr:  *^«o  dirfenrat  from  what  ^is  t'our  hoose.  There "i 
(fc<V»>\  4hc  's  m  13  a  s;ew.  an*  I  \e  just  heen  an*  got  her 
that>«.M;vea  sxnc^'  vuth  o*  nutmegs,  yet  she  says  die*s  sme 
sJic  dca^  se<>  bow  she's  to  keep  Thanksgiving,  an'  she's 
%to«ii  «w  mc  JkSruc  ic.  just  as  eft  was  myfimlt.  Yehsee, 
lUad  >*'>t;c<  s.^cr  oiii  ■^'bcl^^r  gv«c  froze.    Yon  know.  Mis'  Bad- 


^.  'J^ac  c<\r  .vtvi  :::^c:  we  hed  last  winter.  Wal,  I  was  off 
%i^il  \ikc  \iir<idl.  i!^jl:  c*^h: :  y«  see.  Joke,  he  hed  to  take 
vSii  votv<  il  IVi  -xr-.s  v-vrrse  into  Boston,  to  the  family 
\.iu.i.  uiv:  '  i"xv.  "is:  V  =c  0  hj.:>vi  :.^  ^o  alone;  twasadietTul 
^«  .^  nc  I  o  "^c  >^>  :."  r:.\  •  5arr,  y;u  jes*  go  long  with 
Mvv-  >;.'  .  ^  '.,^  s.-.'.  :  >v.\-^  :\rr  hni.  jlt.sX  I  kind  o*  thought 
'.  V  ;v  Vi\.  *«^ .; ,  ,v:*v:  "..'-j:  :c  Jcih  Bissel's  tahvcrn, 
;K  V  t.  re  ...;  »-■..  >*  ."CSC,  >  cc  kr.o»*.  "iw  J  s  so  swinging 
sv.v.  '•v  V.  -.'vx'.  v  ,  vv:  d  l:::'e  Ssiti^i*  warciia'.  an'  we  sort 
c  v.-i  A  r  >:.'*  ,'  V  .  v  Tr*.*.  t  1..  r:>:  *e  knew,  we  kind  o'  got 
x>*cv-.*  i  *J.  H  V '.  *  .*  ^  vv  -  .*  *„'  r.'cic  we'd  left  the  old 
i*-<*v  X  *i  :v-*v.v  .  .*  :  .1  iv*:  :\-v::>  much  a'l  night.  W'al, 
c:ii.-";  '*.''  i  •'  •-.-.'  vvvf  :":.L-t  :  ':»ii  jUers  a  favourite 
sccc  c'  hit:.  V'^:.  . : V. :  v.ve  i*::?^  w::h  another,  I  didn't 
jte  hcce  :  -  ax\.:  :*-.vi:  r-.x:  cav.  ar..*  I  lill  you.  Hepsy  she 
was  r^*:  .'."^r.  ."ri  r-*.  >>..•  sa-.d  :be  baby  was  sick,  and 
there  h-dr.:  rc-ji  ?.-  *cv\i  >..\  :.  ncr  :he  bom  fastened  up, 
ncr  z. :  :h  r.'.  L^.'^i>  r*a>>N .  1  c.  ,:= :  r:c  jn  ro  harm ;  I  thought 
there  was  w:*.«i  e^s:.:,;h.  jl-c  I  ihj^jih:  Lkely  Hepsy'dget 
oc:  ar.*  tister.  -p  :h-j  barr-  i^-:  Hi*r<y.  she  was  in  one  o* 
ker  c.T.'.Tirj  str:^.!^?,  js:'  she  wo---.:::*^  co  a  :hin^  :  an*«  when 
I  wir.:  cjt  to  liijt.  why.  sure  nurf.  th^re  was  cur  old  tom 
icrkfv  froze  as  s::n  05  a  st-ke. — his  cla^s  ;:>:  a  siickin'  right 
straight  -p  hke  this."  Here  Sam  strjck  on  expressive  atti- 
tude, and  l>rkcd  sd  ir.uch  like  a  fr-Mcr.  rorkey  as  to  give  a 
pa:hetic  reality  to  the  picture. 
**  WcU  now^  Sam,  why  need  yoo  be  o^  on  things  that's 
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none  of  your  business  ? "  said  my  grandmother.  "  I  Ve 
talked  to  you  plainly  about  that  a  great  many  times,  Sam," 
she  continued,  in  tones  of  severe  admonition.  "  Hepsy  is 
a  hard-working  woman,  but  she  can^t  be  expected  to  see 
to  everything,  and  you  oughter  *ave  been  at  home  that 
night  to  fasten  up  your  own  barn  and  look  after  your  own 
creeturs." 

Sam  took  the  rebuke  all  the  more  meekly  as  he  perceived 
the  stiff  black  legs  of  a  turkey  poking  out  from  under  my 
grandmother's  apron  while  she  was  delivering  it  To  be 
exhorted  and  told  of  his  shortcomings,  and  then  furnished  with 
a  turkey  at  Thanksgiving,  was  a  yearly  part  of  his  family  pro- 
gramme. In  time  he  departed,  not  only  with  the  turkey,  but 
with  us  boys  in  procession  after  him,  bearing  a  mince  and  a 
pumpkin  pie  for  Hepsy*s  children. 

"  Poor  things !"  my  grandmother  remarked ;  "  they  ought 
to  have  something  good  to  eat  Thanksgiving-day ;  'taint  their 
fault  that  they  Ve  got  a  shiftless  father." 

Sam,  in  his  turn,  moralised  to  us  children,  as  we  walked 
beside  him:  "A  body 'd  think  that  Hepsy 'd  learn  to  trust 
in  Providence,"  he  said,  "  but  she  don't.  She  allers  has  a 
Thanksgiving-dinner  pervided ;  but  that  'ere  woman  ain'l: 
grateful  for  it,  by  no  manner  o'  means.  Now  she'll  be  jest 
as  cross  as  she  can  be,  'cause  this  'ere  ain't  our  turkey,  and 
these  'ere  ain't  our  pies.  Folks  doos  lose  so  much,  that  hes 
sech  dispositions." 

A  multitude  of  similar  dispensations  during  the  course  of 
the  week  materially  reduced  the  great  pile  of  chickens  and 
turkeys  which  black  Caesar's  efforts  in  slaughtering,  picking, 
and  dressing  kept  daily  supplied. 

Besides  these  offerings  to  the  poor,  the  handsomest  turkey 
of  the  flock  was  sent,  dressed  in  first-rate  style,  with  Deacon 
Badger's  dutiful  compliments,  to  the  minister ;  and  we 
children,  who  were  happy  to  accompany  black  Cxsar  on  this 
errand,  generally  received  a  seed-cake  and  a  word  of  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  minister's  lady. 

Well,  at  last,  when  all  the  chopping  and  pounding  and 
baking  and  brewing,  preparatory  to  the  festival,  were  gone 
through  with,  the  eventful  day  dawned.  All  the  tribes  of  the 
Badger  family  were  to  come  back  home  to  the  old  house, 
with  all  the  relations  of  every  degree,  to  cat  the  Thanksgiving- 
dinner.    And  it  was  understood  that  in  the  evening  the  min- 
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ister  and  his  lady  would  look  in  upon  us,  together  with  some 
of  the  select  aristocracy  of  Oldtown. 

Great  as  the  preparations  were  for  the  dinner,  everythmg 
was  so  contrived  that  not  a  soul  in  the  house  should  be  kept 
from  the  morning  service  of  Thanksgiving  in  the  churoi, 
and  from  listening  to  the  Thanksgiving  sermon,  in  which  die 
minister  was  expected  to  express  his  views  freely  concerning 
the  politics  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  things  in  sodety 
generally,  in  a  somewhat  more  secular  vein  of  thought  than 
was  deemed  exactly  appropriate  to  the  Lord's  day.  But  it  is 
to  be  confessed,  that,  when  the  good  man  got  carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  subject  to  extend  these  exercises 
beyond  a  certain  length,  anxious  glances,  exchanged  between 
good  wives,  sometimes  indicated  a  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
having  a  tender  reference  to  the  turkeys  and  chickens  and 
chicken  pies,  which  might  possibly  be  overdoing  in  the  ovens 
at  home.  But  your  old  brick  oven  was  a  true  Puritan  insti- 
tution, and  backed  up  the  devotional  habits  of  good  house- 
wives, by  the  capital  care  which  he  took  of  whatever  was 
committed  to  his  capacious  bosom.  A  truly  well-bred  oven 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  himself  all  his  days,  and  blushed 
redder  than  his  own  fires,  if  a  God-fearing  house-matron, 
away  at  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  should  come  home  and  find 
her  pie-crust  either  burned  or  underdone  by  his  over  or  under 
zeal ;  so  the  old  fellow  generally  managed  to  bring  things  out 
exactly  right. 

When  sermons  and  prayers  were  all  over,  we  children 
rushed  home  to  see  the  great  feast  of  the  year  spread. 

What  chitterings  and  chatterings  there  were  all  over  the 
house,  as  all  the  aunties  and  uncles  and  cousins  came  pouring 
in,  taking  off  their  things,  looking  at  one  another's  bonnets 
and  dresses,  and  mingling  their  comments  on  the  morning 
sermon  with  various  opinions  on  the  new  millinery  outfits,  and 
with  bits  of  home  news,  and  kindly  neighbourhood  gossip. 

Uncle  Bill,  whom  the  Cambridge  College  authorities  re- 
leased, as  they  did  all  the  other  youngsters  of  the  land,  for 
Thanksgiving-day,  made  a  breezy  stir  among  them  all,  espe- 
cially with  the  young  cousins  of  the  feminine  gender. 

The  best  room  on  this  occasion  was  thrown  wide  open,  and 
its  habitual  coldness  had  been  warmed  by  the  burning  down 
of  a  great  stack  of  hickor>'  logs,  which  had  been  heaped  up 
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unsparingly  since  morning.  It  takes  some  hours  to  get  a 
room  warm,  where  a  family  never  sits,  and  which  therefore 
has  not  in  its  walls  one  particle  of  the  genial  vitality  which 
comes  from  the  indwelling  of  human  beings.  But  on  Thanks- 
giving-day, at  least,  every  year,  this  marvel  was  effected  in 
our  best  room. 

Although  all  servile  labour  and  vain  recreation  on  this  day 
were  by  law  forbidden,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
clamation, it  was  not  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  precept, 
that  all  the  nice  old  aunties  should  bring  their  knitting-work 
and  sit  gently  trotting  their  needles  around  the  fire ;  nor  that 
Uncle  Bill  should  start  a  full-fledged  romp  among  the  girls 
and  children,  while  the  dinner  was  being  set  on  the  long  table 
in  the  neighbouring  kitchen.  Certain  of  the  good  elderly 
female  relatives,  of  serious  and  discreet  demeanour,  assisted 
at  this  operation. 

But  who  shall  do  justice  to  the  dinner,  and  describe  the 
turkey,  and  chickens,  and  chicken  pies,  with  all  that  endless 
variety  of  vegetables  which  the  American  soil  and  climate 
have  contributed  to  the  table,  and  which,  without  regard  to 
the  French  doctrine  of  courses,  were  all  piled  together  in 
jovial  abundance  upon  the  smoking-board  ?  There  was 
much  carving  and  laughing,  and  talking  and  eating,  and  all 
showed  that  cheerful  ability  to  despatch  the  provisions  which 
was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  hour.  After  the  meat  came  the 
plum-puddings,  and  then  the  endless  array  of  pies,  till  human 
nature  was  actually  bewildered  and  overpowered  by  the  tempt- 
ing variety ;  and  even  we  children  turned  from  the  profusion 
offered  to  us,  and  wondered  what  was  the  matter  that  we 
could  eat  no  more. 

When  all  was  over,  my  grandfather  rose  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  a  fine  venerable  picture  he  made  as  he  stood  there, 
his  silver  hair  flowing  in  curls  down  each  side  of  his  clear, 
calm  face,  while,  in  conformity  to  the  old  Puritan  custom,  he 
called  their  attention  to  a  recital  of  the  mercies  of  God  in  his 
dealings  with  their  family. 

It  was  a  sort  of  family  history,  going  over  and  touching 
upon  the  various  events  which  had  happened.  He  spoke  of 
my  father's  death,  and  gave  a  tribute  to  his  memory ;  and 
closed  all  with  the  application  of  a  time-honoured  text,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  as  years  passed  by  we  might  "  so 
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number  our  days  as  to  apply  cmr  hearts  unto  wisdom;*  sad 
then  he  gave  out  that  psalm  which  in  those  days  might  be 
called  the  National  H>inn  (^the  Puritans: — 


"  I^  duldren  hear  the  mighty  deed* 
Which  God  performed  of  old. 
Which  in  our  younger  yean  we  taw. 
And  which  our  (athen  told. 

"  He  bids  US  nuke  His  glories  knowa. 
His  works  of  power  and  grace : 
And  we  11  convey  His  wonders  down 
Through  every  rising  race. 

"  Our  lips  shall  tell  them  to  our  sous. 
And  they  again  to  theiit; 
That  generations  yet  unborn 
May  teach  them  to  their  heirs» 

'*  Thus  shall  they  learn  in  God  alone 
Their  hope  securely  stands ; 
That  they  may  ne'er  forget  His  works. 
But  practise  His  commands.** 

This  we  all  united  in  singing  to  the  venerable  tune  of  St 
Martin's,  an  air  wliich,  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  its  multi- 
plicity of  quavers  and  inflections,  gave  the  greatest  possible 
scope  to  the  cracked  and  trembling  voices  of  the  ancients, 
who  united  in  it  with  even  more  zeal  than  the  younger  part 
of  the  community. 

Uncle  Fliakini  Shcrril,  furbished  up  in  a  new  crisp  black 
suit,  and  with  his  spindle-shanks  trimly  incased  in  the 
smoothest  of  black  silk  stockings,  looking  for  all  the  world 
just  like  an  alert  and  spirited  black  cricket,  outdid  himself 
on  this  occasion  in  singing  counter,  in  that  high  weird  voice 
that  he  must  have  learned  from  the  wintry  winds  that  usually 
piped  around  the  corners  of  the  old  house.  But  any  one  who 
looked  at  him,  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes  closed,  beating  time 
with  head  and  hand,  and,  in  short,  with  every  limb  of  his 
body,  must  have  perceived  the  exquisite  satisfaction  which 
he  derived  from  this  mode  of  expressing  himself.  I  much 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  my  graceless  Uncle  Bill, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  all  his  elders 
were  dcvotionally  closed,  stationing  himself  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  my  Uncle  Fliakim,  performed  an  exact  imitation  of 
his  counter^  with  such  a  killing  facility,  that  all  the  younger 
part  of  the  audience  were  nearly  dead  with  suppressed 
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laughter.  Aunt  Lois,  who  never  shut  her  eyes  a  moment  on 
any  occasion,  discerned  this  from  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  it  by  vigorously  shaking 
her  head  at  the  offender.  She  might  as  well  have  shaken  it 
at  a  bobolink  tilting  on  a  clover-top.  In  fact,  Uncle  Bill 
was  Aunt  Lois's  weak  point,  and  the  corners  of  her  own 
mouth  were  observed  to  twitch  in  such  a  suspicious  manner 
that  the  whole  moral  force  of  her  admonition  was  destroyed. 

And  now,  the  dinner  being  cleared  away,  we  youngsters, 
already  excited  to  a  tumult  of  laughter,  tumbled  into  the  best 
room,  under  the  supervision  of  Uncle  Bill,  to  relieve  our- 
selves with  a  game  of  "  blind-man's-buff,"  while  the  elderly 
women  washed  up  the  dishes  and  got  the  house  in  order,  and 
the  men-folks  went  out  to  the  barn  to  look  at  the  cattle,  and 
walked  over  the  farm  and  talked  of  the  crops. 

In  the  evening  the  house  was  all  open  and  lighted  with  the 
best  of  tallow  candles,  which  Aunt  Lois  herself  had  made 
with  especial  care  for  this  illumination.  It  was  understood 
that  we  were  to  have  a  dance,  and  black  Caesar,  full  of  turkey 
and  pumpkin  pie,  and  giggling  in  the  very  jollity  of  his  heart, 
had  that  afternoon  rosined  his  bow,  and  tuned  his  fiddle, 
and  practised  jigs  and  Virginia  reels,  in  a  way  that  made  us 
chilmren  think  him  a  perfect  Orpheus. 

As  soon  as  the  candles  were  lighted  came  in  Miss  Mehit- 
able  with  her  brother  Jonathan,  and  Tina,  like  a  gay  little 
tassel,  hanging  on  her  withered  arm. 

Mr  Jonathan  Rossiter  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  a 
clear-cut,  aquiline  profile,  and  high  round  forehead,  from 
which  his  powdered  hair  was  brushed  smoothly  back,  and 
hung  down  behind  in  a  long  cue.  His  eyes  were  of  a  piercing 
dark  gray,  with  that  peculiar  expression  of  depth  and  in- 
tensity which  marks  a  melancholy  temperament  He  had  a 
large  mouth,  which  he  kept  shut  with  an  air  of  firmness  that 
suggested  something  even  hard  and  dictatorial  in  his  nature. 
He  was  quick  and  alert  in  all  his  movements,  and  his  eyes 
had  a  searching  quickness  of  observation  which  seemed  to 
lose  nothing  of  what  took  place  around  him.  There  was  an 
air  of  breeding  and  self-command  about  him ;  and  in  all  his 
involuntary  ways  he  bore  the  appearance  of  a  man  more  in- 
terested to  make  up  a  judgment  of  others  than  concerned  as 
to  what  their  judgment  might  be  about  himself. 

Miss  Mehitable  hung  upon  his  arm  with  an  evident  ad- 
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miration  and  pride,  which  showed  that  wheo  he  came  he 

made  summer  at  least  for  her. 

After  them  soon  arrived  [he  minister  and  his  lady, — she  Ja 
a  grand  brocade  satin  dress,  open  in  front  to  display  a  petti- 
coat brocaded  with  silver  flowers.  With  her  well-formed 
hands  shining  out  of  a  shimmer  of  cosily  lace,  and  her  feet 
propped  on  high-heeled  shoes,  Lady  Lothrop  justified  the 

firestige  of  good  society  which  always  hung  about  her.  Her 
ord  and  master,  in  the  spotless  whiteness  of  his  ruffles  on 
wrist  and  bosom,  and  in  the  immaculate  keeping  and  neat- 
ness of  all  his  clerical  black,  and  the  perfect /^j-fofhis  grand 
full-bottomed  clerical  wig,  did  honour  to  her  conjugal  cares: 
They  moved  through  the  rt»m  like  a  royal  prince  and  prin- 
cess, with  an  appropriate,  gracious,  well-considered  word  for 
each  and  every  one.  Tliey  even  return  erf,  with  punctilious 
civility,  the  a«c-stmck  obeisance  of  black  C.usjr,  »hu 
giggled  over  straightway  with  joy  and  exultation  at  the 

But  conceive  of  my  Aunt  Lios's  pride  of  heart,  when,  fol- 
lowing in  the  train  of  these  august  persons,  actually  came 
Ellery  Davenport,  bringing  upon  his  arm  Miss  Deborah 
Kitlery.  Here  was  a  situation  !  Had  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain  waded  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  call  on 
Bunker  Hill,  the  circumstance  could  scarcely  have  seemed 
to  her  more  critical. 

"  Mercy  on  us  ! "  she  thought  to  herself,  "  all  these  Epis- 
copalians coming !  I  do  hope  mother'll  be  careful ;  I  hope 
she  won't  feel  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  piece  of  her  mind, 
as  she's  always  doing." 

Miss  Deborah  Kittcry,  however,  knew  her  soundings,  and 
was  too  geniune  an  Englishwoman  rot  to  know  that  "  every 
man's  house  is  his  castle,"  and  that  one  must  respect  one's 
neighbour's  opinions  on  his  own  ground. 

As  to  my  grandmother,  her  broad  and  buxom  heart  on 
this  evening  was  so  full  of  motherUness  that  she  could  have 
patted  the  very  King  of  England  on  the  head  if  he  had  been 
there,  and  comforted  his  aoul  with  the  assurance  that  she 
tupposed  he  meant  well,  though  he  didn't  exactly  know  how 
to  manage  ;  so,  although  she  had  a  full  consciousness  that 
Miss  Deborah  Kittery  had  turned  all  America  over  to  un- 
covenanted  mercies,  she  nevertheless  shook  her  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  told  her  she  hoped  she'd  mnke  herself  at 
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home.  And  I  think  she  would  have  done  exactly  the  same 
by  the  Pope  of  Rome  himself,  if  that  poor  heathen  sinner 
had  presented  himself  on  Thanksgiving-evening.  So  vast 
and  billowy  was  the  ocean  of  her  loving-kindness,  and  so 
firmly  were  her  feet  planted  on  the  rock  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  that  on  it  she  could  stand  breathing  prayers  for 
all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  Tories,  Episcopalians,  and  even 
Roman  Catholics.  The  very  man  that  burnt  Mr  John 
Rogers  might  have  had  a  mug  of  cider  in  the  kitchen  on  this 
evening,  with  an  exhortation  to  go  and  sin  no  more. 

You  may  imagine  the  astounding  wassail  among  the  young 
people,  when  two  such  spirits  as  Ellery  Davenport  and  my 
Uncle  Bill  were  pushing  each  other  on,  in  one  house.  My 
Uncle  Bill  related  the  story  of  "  The  Wry-mouth  Family,*' 
with  such  twists  and  contortions  and  killing  extremes  of  the 
ludicrous  as  perfectly  overcame  even  the  minister  ;  and  he 
was  to  be  seen,  at  one  period  of  the  evening,  with  a  face 
purple  with  laughter,  and  the  tears  actually  rolling  down 
over  his  well-formed  cheeks,  while  some  of  the  more  excit- 
able young  people  almost  fell  in  trances,  and  rolled  on  the 
floor  in  the  extreme  of  their  merriment.  In  fact,  the  assem- 
blage was  becoming  so  tumultuous,  that  the  scrape  of 
Caesar's  violin,  and  the  forming  of  sets  for  a  dance,  seemed 
necessar>'  to  restore  the  peace. 

Whenever  or  wherever  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  dancing  arose  in  New  England,  I  know  not ;  it  is 
a  certain  fact  that  at  Oldtown,  at  this  time,  the  presence  of 
the  minister  and  his  lady  was  held  not  to  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  incompatible  with  this  amusement.  I  appeal  to 
many  of  my  readers,  if  they  or  their  parents  could  not  recall 
a  time  in  New  England  when  in  all  the  large  towns  dancing 
assemblies  used  to  be  statedly  held,  at  which  the  minister 
and  his  lady,  though  never  uniting  in  the  dance,  always  gave 
an  approving  attendance,  and  where  all  the  decorous,  re- 
spectable old  church  members  brought  their  children,  and 
stayed  to  watch  an  amusement  in  which  they  no  longer 
actively  partook.  No  one  looked  on  with  a  more  placid  and 
patronising  smile  than  Dr  Lothrop  and  his  lady,  as  one 
after  another  began  joining  the  exercise,  which,  commenc- 
ing first  with  the  children  and  young  people,  crept  gradually 
upwards  among  the  elders. 

Uncle  Bill  would  insist  on  leading  out  Aunt  Lois,  and  the 
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bright  colour  rising  to  her  thin  cheeks  brought  bAck  i 
(luticring  image  of  wh.it  might  have  bccD  beauty  in  some 
fresh  early  day.  Ellery  Davenport  insisted  upon  leading 
foith  Misa  Deborah  Kiltcry,  notwithslanding  her  oft-re- 
|iea[ed  iefu»ats  and  eamcsi  protestations  to  the  contraiy. 
As  to  Uncle  Fliakim,  he  jumped  and  (risked  and  gyrated 
among  the  single  sisters  And  m.iiden  aunts,  whirling  them 
into  the  dance  at  if  he  had  been  the  little  black  gentlenua 
himself.  With  that  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity  which 
marked  all  his  actions,  he  invariably  chose  out  the  Uonieliesl 
and  most  negleaed,  and  thus  worthy  Aunt  Keziah,  dear  old 
Mul,  wu  for  a  time  made  quite  prominent  by  bis  atten- 
tions. 

Of  course  ihc  dances  in  those  days  u-ereofa  strictly  moral 
nature.  The  vcrv  thought  of  one  of  the  round  dances  of 
mcickrn  times  would  have  sent  l.n.iv  Lmlirop  beliiiid  her  big 


her  broad,  pleased  face  r.idiant  wilh  satisfaction,  as  the  wave 
of  j(i)ou5nc55  crept  up  higher  and  higher  round  her,  til!  the 
elders,  who  stood  keeping  time  with  their  heads  and  feet, 
began  to  tell  one  another  how  they  had  danced  with  their 
sweethearts  in  good  old  days  gone  by,  and  the  elder  women 
began  to  blush  and  bridle,  and  boast  of  steps  that  they  could 
take  in  their  youth,  till  the  music  finally  subdued  them,  and 
into  the  dance  they  went. 

"Well,  well !"  quoth  my  grandmother  ;  "they're  all  at  it 
so  hearty,  ]  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  try  it  myself."  And 
into  the  Virginia  reel  she  went,  amid  screams  of  laughter 
from  all  ihc  younger  members  of  the  company. 

But  I  assure  you  my  grandmother  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
laughed  at  ;  for  whatever  she  once  set  on  foot,  she  "  put 
through"  wilh  a  sturdy  energy  befitting  a  daughter  of  the 
Puritans. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  dance?"  she  said,  when  she  arrived,  red 
and  resplendent,  at  the  bottom  of  the  set.  "Didn't  Mr 
Despondency  and  Miss  Muchafraid  and  Mr  Readytohalt  all 
dance  together  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ? " — and  the  min- 
ister in  his  ample  Howing  .wig,  and  my  lady  in  her  stiff 
brocade,  gave  to  my  grandmother  a  solemn  twinkle  of  appro- 

Ai  nine  o'clock  struck,  the  whole  scene  dissolved  and 
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melted  ;  for  what  well-regulated  village  would  think  of  carry- 
ing festivities  beyond  that  hour  ? 
And  so  ended  our  Thanksgiving  at  Oldtown. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  RAID  ON  OLDTOWN,  AND  UNCLE    FLIAKIM'S 

BRAVERY. 

HE  next  morning  after  Thanksgiving,  life  resumed 
its  usual  hard,  laborious  course,  with  a  sharp  and 
imperative  reaction,  such  as  ensues  when  a  strong 
spring,  which  has  been  for  some  time  held  back, 
is  suddenly  let  fly  again. 

Certainly  Aunt  Lois  appeared  to  be  astir  fully 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  dispelled  all  our 
golden  visions  of  chicken  pies  and  dancings  and  merry- 
makings, by  the  flat,  hard  summons  of  every-day  life.  We 
had  no  time  to  become  demoralised  and  softened. 

Breakfast  this  ne;(t  morning  was  half  an  hour  in  advance 
of  the  usual  time,  because  Aunt  Lois  was  under  some  vague 
impression  of  infinite  disturbances  in  the  house,  owing  to 
the  latitude  of  the  last  two  weeks,  and  of  great  furbish- 
ings  and  repairs  to  be  done  in  the  best  room,  before  it  could 
be  again  shut  up  and  condemned  to  silence. 

While  we  were  eating  our  breakfast  Sam  Lawson  came  in, 
with  an  air  of  great  trepidation. 

"  Lordy  massy,  Mis*  Badger  I  what  (fo  you  s'pose  has  hap- 
pened ?"  he  exclaimed,  holding  up  his  hands.  **  Wal !  if  I 
ever— no,  I  never  did  I" — and,  before  an  explanation  could 
be  drawn  out  of  him,  in  fluttered  Um^e  Fliakim,  and  began 
dancing  an  indignant  rigadoon  round  the  kitchen. 

"  Perfectly  abominable  !  the  selectmen  ought  to  take  it 
up  ! "  he  exclaimed, — "  ought  to  make  a  state  affair  of  it, 
and  send  to  the  Governor." 

"  Do,  for  merc/s  sake,  Fliakim,  sit  down,  and  tell  us  what 
the  matter  is,"  said  my  grandmother. 

"  I  can't !  I  can't  I !  1  cant ! !  !  I  Ve  just  got  to  hitch  right 
up  and  go  on  after  'em ;  and  mebbe  I  'II  catch  'em  before 
they  get  over  the  State  line.     I  just  wanted  to  borrow  your 
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breech-baDd,  'cauie  win  is  broke.  Whert  ij  it  ?  U  it  out 
in  [he  barn,  or  where  ?" 

Ily  ihii  I  ime  ire  had  ill  risen  Iram  tabic,  end  Mood  looking 
at  one  another,  while  Uncle  Flialctm  bad  shot  out  of  ihc  back- 
dooi  toward  the  barn.  Of  coune  our  information  must  DOir 
be  got  out  of  Sam  Lawson. 

"  Wal,  )ou  see.  Deacon,  who  ever  would  ha'  thought  of 
it  ?    They've  took  every  child  on  'eni,  every  one  !" 

"Who's  taken?  what  children?"  said  my  grandmother. 
"  Do  pray  begin  at  the  right  end  of  your  story,  and  not  come 
in  here  scaring  a  body  to  death.' 

"  Wal,  ifs  Aunt  Nancy  Prime's  children.  Last  night  the 
kidnappen  come  to  her  house  an'  took  her  an'  every  single 
one  of  the  child'en,  an'  goin'  to  carry  'em  off  to  York  State 
for  slaves.  Jake  Marshall,  he  was  round  to  our  house  this 
m-jmin'.  nn'  told  m<:  'bmn  it  Jake,  Iic'd  btii  over  lo  keep 
■IIt!,.      .:.■'.::'■■■.:■-,.:,       r  '     -;   .,-  '  .>  "  ■.   ■  ^ ,  :■   by 

called  out  to  him,  an'  he  hecrd  onVof  the  fellers  swear  at 
her.  The'  was  two  fdlcrs  in  the  waegin,  an'  they  was  a 
drivin'  like  mad,  an'  I  jest  come  runnin' down  to  Mr  Sherii's, 
'cause  1  know  his  horse  never  gits  out  of  a  canter,  an'  's 
pretty  much  used  to  bcln'  twitched  up  sudden.  But,  Lardy 
massy,  s'pobin'  he  could  ketch  up  with  'em,  what  could  he 
do  ?  He  couldn't  much  more  'n  fly  at  'em  like  an  old  hen  ; 
so  I  don't  see  what's  to  be  done." 

"  Well,"  said  my  grandfather,  rising  up, "  if  that 's  the  case, 
it 's  time  we  should  all  be  on  the  move ;  and  1  'II  go  right  over 
to  Israel  Scran's,  and  he  and  his  two  sons  and  1 11  go  over, 
and  I  guess  there'll  be  enough  of  us  to  teach  them  reason. 
These  kidnappers  always  make  for  the  New  York  State  line. 
Boys,  you  go  out  and  tackle  the  old  mare,  and  have  our 
waggon  round  to  the  house  ;  and,  if  Fliakim's  waggon  will 
hold  together,  the  two  will  just  carry  the  party." 

"  Lardy  massy  .'  I  should  like  to  go  'long  too,"  said  Sam 
Lawson.  "  I  hain't  got  no  special  business  to-day  but  what 
could  be  put  off  as  well  as  not." 

"You  never  do  have,"  said  Aunt  Lois.  "That's  the 
trouble  with  you." 

"  Wal,  I  was  a  thinkin',"  said  Sam,  "  that  Jake  and  me  hes 
been  over  them  roads  so  often,  and  we  kind  o'  know  all  the 
ups  an'  downs  an'  cross-roads.    Then  we't  pretty  intimate 
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with  some  o*  them  Injun  fellers,  an'  ye  git  them  sot  out  on  a 
trail  arter  a  body,  they 's  like  a  huntin'  dog." 

"WeU,  father,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  I  think  it's  quite  likely 
that  Sam  may  be  right  here.  He  certainly  knows  more 
about  such  things  than  any  decent,  industrious  man  ought 
to,  and  it  *s  a  pity  you  shouldn't  put  him  to  some  use  when 
you  can." 

"  Jes'  so  ! "  said  Sam.  "  Now,  there 's  reason  in  that  'ere  ; 
an'  I'll  jes'  go  over  to  Israelis  store  with  the  Deacon.  Ych 
see  ye  can't  take  both  the  boys,  'cause  one  on  'em  11  have  to 
stay  and  tend  the  store  ;  but  I  tell  you  what  'tis,  I  ain't  no 
bad  of  a  hand  a  hittin'  a  lick  at  kidnappers.  I  could  pound 
on  'em  as  willingly  as  ever  I  pounded  a  horseshoe ;  an*  a 
woman's  a  woman,  an'  childr'n  s  childr'n,  cf  they  be  black  ; 
that 's  jes'  my  Opinion." 

"  Sam,  you  're  a  good  fellow,'*  said  my  grandmother,  ap- 
provingly.   "  But  come,  go  right  along." 

Here,  now,  was  something  to  prevent  the  wave  of  yester- 
day's excitement  from  flatting  down  into  entire  insipidity. 

Harry  and  I  ran  over  instantly  to  tell  Tina  ;  and  Tina  with 
all  her  eloquence  set  it  forth  to  Miss  Mehitable  and  Polly, 
and  we  gave  vent  to  our  emotions  by  an  immediate  rush  to 
the  garret  and  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  whole  scene 
of  the  rescue,  conducted  with  four  or  five  of  Tina's  rag-dolls 
and  a  little  old  box  waggon,  with  which  we  cantered  and  re- 
cantered  across  the  garret  floor  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  a  less  patient  and  indulgent  person  than 
Miss  Mehitable. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  she  shared  in  the  universal  ex' 
citement  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  put  on  her  bonnet  imme- 
diately, and  rushed  over  to  the  minister's  to  give  vent  to  her 
feelings,  while  Polly,  coming  up  garret,  shouldered  one  of  the 
guns  lovingly,  and  declared  she  d  "  like  nothing  better  than 
to  fire  it  off  at  one  o*  them  fellers  ;"  and  then  she  told  us 
how,  in  her  young  days,  where  she  was  brought  up  in  Maine, 
the  painters  (panthers)  used  to  come  round  their  log  cabin 
at  night,  and  howl  and  growl ;  and  how  they  always  had  to 
keep  the  guns  loaded  ;  and  how  once  her  mother,  during  her 
father's  absence,  had  treed  a  painter,  and  kept  him  up  in  his 
perch  for  hours  by  threatening  him  whenever  he  oficred  to 
come  down,  until  her  husband  came  home  and  shot  him. 

Pretty  stanch,  reliant  blood,  about  those  times,  flowed  in 
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the  bosoms  of  the  women  of  New  En^and,  and  PoQjr  lefieved 
the  excitement  of  her  mind  this  morning  by  relating  to  us 
story  after  story  of  the  wild  forest  life  of  her  eaiiy  days. 

While  Polly  was  thus  giving  vent  to  her  emotions  at  hamtf 
Miss  Mehttable  had  produced  a  corresponding  excitement  in 
the  minister's  family.  EUery  Davenport  declared  his  pconmt 
intention  of  going  up  and  joining  the  pursuing  pAity,  as  he 
was  young  and  strong,  with  all  his  wits  about  him ;  and,  with 
the  prestige  of  rank  in  the  late  revolutionary  war,  such  an 
accession  to  the  party  was  of  the  greatest  possiUe  importano& 
As  to  Miss  Deborah  Kittery,  she  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that 
such  uprisings  against  law  and  order  were  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  democracy.  "  The  lower  classes,  my  dear,  yon 
know,  need  to  be  kept  down  with  a  strong  hand,"  she  said,  with 
an  instructive  nod  of  the  head  ;  ''and  I  think  we  shall  find 
that  there 's  no  security  in  the  way  things  are  going  on  now.* 

Miss  Mehitablc  and  the  minister  listened  with  grave  amuse- 
ment while  the  worthy  lady  thus  delivered  herself ;  and,  as 
they  did  not  reply,  she  had  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  she  had 
given  them  something  to  think  of. 

All  the  village  that  day  was  in  a  ferment  of  expectation  ; 
for  Aunt  Nancy  was  a  general  favourite  in  all  the  families 
round,  and  was  sent  for  in  case  of  elections,  or  weddings,  or 
other  high  merry-makings  ;  so  that  meddling  with  her  was  in 
fact  taking  away  part  of  the  vested  property  of  Oldtown.  The 
loafers  who  tilted,  with  their  heels  uppermost,  on  the  railings 
of  the  tavern  veranda,  talked  stringently  of  State  rights,  and 
some  were  of  opinion  that  President  Washington  ought  to  be 
apprised  of  the  fact  without  loss  of  time.  My  grandmother 
went  about  house  in  a  state  of  indignation  all  day,  declaring 
it  was  a  pretty  state  of  things,  to  be  sure,  and  that  next  they 
should  know  they  should  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that 
Caesar  had  been  gobbled  up  in  the  night  and  run  off  with. 
But  Harry  and  1  calmed  the  fears  which  this  seemed  to  excite 
in  his  breast,  by  a  vivid  description  of  the  two  guns  over  in 
Miss  Mehitablc's  garret,  and  of  the  use  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly make  of  them  in  case  of  an  attack  on  C«csar. 

The  chase,  however,  was  conducted  with  such  fire  and 
ardour,  that  before  moonrise  on  the  same  night  the  captives 
were  brought  back  in  triumph  to  Oldtown  village,  and  lodged 
for  safe  keeping  in  my  grandmother's  house,  who  spared 
nothing  in  their  entertainment. 
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A  happy  man  was  Sam  Lawson  that  evening,  as  he  sat  in 
the  chimney-corner  and  sipped  his  mug  of  cider,  and  re- 
counted his  adventures. 

"  Lordy  massy !  well,  'twas  providential  we  took  Colonel 
Davenport  'long  with  us,  I  tell  you  ;  he  talked  to  them  fellers 
in  a  way  that  made  'em  shake  in  their  shoes.  Why,  Lordy 
massy,  when  we  fust  came  in  sight  on  'em,  Mr  Sheril  an'  me, 
we  wus  in  the  foremost  waggin,  an*  we  saw  'em  before  us  just 
as  we  got  to  the  top  of  a  long,  windin'  hill,  an*  I  tell  you  if 
they  didn't  whip  up  an'  go  lickity-split  down  that  'ere  hill, — 
I  tell  you,  they  rattled  them  child'en  as  ef  they  'd  ben  so  many 
punkins,  an'  1  tell  you  one  of  'em  darned  old  young-uns  flew 
right  over  the  side  of  the  waggin,  an'  jest  picked  itself  up  as 
lively  as  a  cricket,  an'  never  cried.  We  didn't  stop  to  take  it 
up,  but  jes'  kep'  right  along  arter ;  an'  Mr  Sheril,  he  hollers 
out,  *  Whoa  !  whoa  !  stop  !  stop  thief!'  as  loud  as  he  could 
yell ;  but  they  jes'  laughed  at  him  ;  but  Colonel  Davenport, 
he  come  ridin'  by  on  horseback,  like  thunder,  an'  driv'  right 
by  'em,  an'  then  turned  round  an'  charged  down  on  their 
horses,  so  it  driv'  'em  right  out  the  road,  an'  the  waggin  was 
upsot,  an'  the  fellers,  they  were  pitched  out,  an'  in  a  minute 
Colonel  Davenport  had  one  on  'em  by  the  collar  an' his  pistol 
right  out  to  the  head  o'  t'other.  *  Now,'  ses  he,  *  if  you  stir 
you  're  a  dead  man  !  * 

"  Wal,  Mr  Sheril,  he  made  arter  the  other  one, — he  always 
means  mighty  well,  Mr  Sheril  does, — he  gin  a  long  jump,  he 
did,  an'  he  lit  right  in  the  middle  of  a  tuft  of  blackberry- 
bushes,  an'  tore  his  breeches  as  ef  the  heavens  an'  'arth  was 
agoin'  asunder.  Yeh  see,  they  never 'd  a  got  *em  eft  hadn't 
ben  for  Colonel  Davenport.  He  kep'  the  other  feller  under 
range  of  his  pistol,  an'  told  him  he'd  shoot  him  ef  he  stirred  ; 
an'  the  feller,  he  was  scart  to  death,  an'  he  roared  an'  begged 
for  mercy  in  a  way  'twould  ha'  done  your  heart  good  to  hear. 

**  Wal,  wal  !  the  upshot  on 't  all  was,  when  Israel  Scran  come 
down  with  his  boy  (they  was  in  the  back  waggin),  they  got 
out  the  ropes  an'  tied  'em  up  snug,  an'  have  ben  a  fetchin'  on 
'em  along  to  jail,  where,  I  guess,  they  '11  have  one  spell  o'  con- 
siderin  their  ways.  But,  Lordy  massy,  yeh  never  see  such 
a  sight  as  your  uncle's  breeches  wus.  Mis'  Sheril,  she  says 
she  never  see  the  beater  of  him  for  alius  goin'  off  in  his  best 
clothes,  'cause,  you  see,  he  heard  the  news  early,  an'  he  jes' 
whips  on  his  Thanksgivin'  clothes,  an'  went  off  in  'em  just  as 
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he  1%'as.  His  intentions  is  alius  so  good.  It 't  a  pity,  thoosBf 
he  don't  take  more  time  to  consider.  Now;  I  think  foUcs  oqelit 
to  take  things  more  moderate.  Yeh  see,  these  folks  uat 
hurries  alius,  they  gits  into  scrapes,  is  just  what  I  'm  alhis  a 
tellin'  Hcpsy." 

'*  Who  were  the  fellows,  do  you  know  P''  said  my  grand- 
mother. 

''  Wal,  one  on  'em  was  one  of  them  Hessians  that  come  over 
in  the  war  times, — he  is  a  stupid  crittur ;  but  the  other  is 
Widdah  Huldy  Miller's  son,  down  to  Bkick  Brook  there.*' 

''  Do  tell,"  said  my  grandmother,  with  the  liveliest  conceni ; 
"  has  Eph  Miller  come  to  that  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes  !"  said  Sam,  "  it's  Eph,  sure  enough.  He  was 
exalted  to  heaven  in  pint  o'  privilege,  but  he  took  to  drink 
and  onstiddy  ways  in  the  army,  and  now  here  he  is  in  jaiL  I 
tell  you,  1  tried  to  set  it  home  to  Eph,  when  I  was  a  bringin* 
on  him  home  in  the  waggin,  but,  Lordy  massy,  we  don*t  none 
of  us  like  to  have  our  sins  set  in  order  afore  us.  There  was 
David,  now,  he  was  crank  as  could  be  when  he  thought  Nathan 
was  a  talkin'  about  other  people's  sins.  Says  David,  •  The 
man  that  did  that  shall  surely  die  ;'  but  come  to  set  it  home, 
and  say,  *Thou  art  the  man/  David  caved  right  in.  *  Lordy 
massy,  hless  your  soul  and  body,  Nathan,'  says  he,  *  I  don't 
want  to  die/*' 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  edifying  moralisings  how  eminently 
srriiitural  was  the  course  of  Sam's  mind.  In  fact,  his  turn 
for  long-winded,  pious  reflection  was  not  the  least  among  his 
miscellaneous  accomplishments. 

As  to  my  grandmother,  she  busied  herself  in  comforting  the 
hearts  of  Aunt  Nancy  and  the  children  with  more  than  they 
could  eat  of  the  relics  of  the  Thanks^iving-fcast,  and  bidding 
tlu'ni  not  to  be  down-hearted  nor  afeard  of  anything,  for  the 
nei^jhbours  would  all  stand  up  for  them,  confirming  her  words 
with  well-known  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
effect  that  **  the  triuni})hing  of  the  wicked  is  short,"  and  that 
**  evil-doers  shall  soon  be  cut  otT  from  the  earth." 

This  incident  gave  Kllery  Davenport  a  wide-spread  popu- 
larity in  the  circles  of  Oldtown.  My  grandmother  was  pre- 
disposed to  look  on  him  with  complacency  as  a  grandson  of 
President  Kd wards,  although  he  took,  apparently,  a  freakish 
(lelight  in  shocking  the  respectable  prejudices,  and  disap- 
pointing the  reasonable  CNpectalions,  of  people  in  this  regard, 
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by  assuming  in  every  conversation  precisely  the  sentiments 
that  could  have  been  least  expected  of  him  in  view  of  such  a 
paternity. 

In  fact,  EUery  Davenport  was  one  of  those  talkers  who 
delight  to  maintain  the  contrary  of  every  proposition  started, 
and  who  enjoy  the  bustle  and  confusion  which  they  thus  make 
in  every  circle. 

In  good,  earnest,  intense  New  England,  where  every  idea 
was  taken  up  and  sisted  with  serious  solemnity,  and  investi- 
gated with  a  view  to  an  immediate  practical  action  upon  it 
as  true  or  false,  this  gUttering,  fanciful  system  of  fencing 
which  he  kept  up  on  all  subjects,  maintaining  with  equal 
brilliancy  and  ingenuity  this  to-day  and  that  to-morrow, 
might  possibly  have  drawn  down  upon  a  man  a  certain 
horror,  as  a  professed  scoffer  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  all  that 
is  good ;  but  Ellery  Davenport,  with  all  his  apparent  care- 
lessness, understood  himself  and  the  world  he  moved  in  per- 
fectly. He  never  lost  sight  of  the  effect  he  was  producing 
on  any  mind,  and  had  an  intuitive  judgment,  in  every  situa- 
tion, of  exactly  how  far  he  might  go  without  going  too  far. 

The  position  of  such  young  men  as  Ellery  Davenport,  in 
the  theocratic  state  of  society  in  New  England  at  this  time, 
can  be  understood  only  by  considering  the  theologic  move- 
ments of  their  period. 

The  first  colonists  who  founded  Massachusetts  were  men 
whose  doctrine  of  a  Christian  Church  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  its  children  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Thus  we  find  in  Dr  Cotton  Mather 
this  statement : — 

"  They  did  all  agree  with  their  brethren  in  Plymouth  in 
this  point:  that  the  children  of  the  faithful  were  church- 
members  with  their  parents  ;  and  that  their  baptism  was  a 
seal  of  their  being  so ;  only,  before  their  admission  to  fellow- 
ship in  any  particular  church,  it  was  judged  necessary  that, 
being  free  from  scandal  in  life,  they  should  be  examined  by 
the  elders  of  the  church,  upon  whose  approbation  of  their 
fitness  they  should  publicly  and  personally  own  the  covenant, 
and  so  be  received  unto  the  table  of  the  Lord.  And  accord- 
ingly the  eldest  son  of  Mr  Higginson,  being  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  laudably  answering  all  the  characters  expected  in 
a  communicant,  was  then  so  received." 

The  colony  under  Governor  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Dudley 
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was,  in  fact,  composed  of  men  in  all  but  pditical  opinion 
warmly  attichcd  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  they  pub- 
lished, on  their  departure,  a  tract  called  ^  The  Humble  Request 
of  His  Majesty's  Loyal  Subjects,  the  Governor  and  Company 
lately  gone  for  New  England,  for  the  Obtaining  of  their 
Prayers  and  the  Removal  of  Suspicions  and  Misconstruction 
of  their  Intentions;"  and  in  this  address  they  called  the 
Church  of  En<;land  their  dear  mother,  acknowledging  that 
such  hope  and  part  as  they  had  attained  in  the  common 
salvation  they  had  sucked  from  her  breasts  ;  and  entreating 
their  many  reverend  fathers  and  brethren  to  recommend  them 
unto  the  mercies  of  God,  in  their  constant  prayersL  as  a  church 
now  springing  out  of  their  own  bowels.  Originally,  therefore, 
the  first  young  people  who  grew  up  in  New  England  were 
taught  in  their  earliest  childhood  to  regard  themselves  as 
already  members  of  the  Church,  as  under  obligations  to  com- 
port themselves  accordingly,  and  at  a  very  early  age  it  w^as 
expected  of  them  that  they  would  come  forward  by  their  own 
act  and  confirm  the  action  of  their  parents  in  their  baptism, 
in  a  manner  much  the  same  in  general  effect  as  confirmation 
in  England.  The  immediate  result  of  this  was  much  s>'m- 
pathy  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  young  people  with  the 
religious  views  of  their  parents,  and  a  sort  of  growing  up  into 
them  from  generation  to  generation.  But,  as  the  world  is 
always  tending  to  become  unspiritual  and  mechanical  in  its 
views  and  sentiments,  the  delect  of  the  species  of  religion 
thus  engendered  was  a  want  of  that  vitality  and  warmth  of 
emotion  which  attend  the  convert  whose  mind  has  come  out 
of  darkness  into  mar\'ellous  light, — who  has  passed  through 
interior  conflicts  which  have  agitated  his  soul  to  the  very 
depths.  So  there  was  always  a  party  in  New  England  who 
maintained  that  only  those  who  could  relate  a  change  so 
marked  as  to  be  characterised  as  supernatural  should  hope 
that  they  were  the  true  elect  of  God,  or  be  received  in  churches 
and  acknowledcd  as  true  Christians. 

Many  pages  of  Cotton  Mather  record  the  earnest  attention 
which  not  only  the  ministers,  but  the  governors  and  magis- 
trates, of  New  Enjjland,  in  her  early  days,  gave  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  the  true  position  of  the  baptized  children  of 
the  Church  ?"  and  Cotton  IVlather,  who  was  warmly  in  favour  of 
the  Church  of  England  platform  in  this  respect,  says :  "  It  was 
the  study  of  those  prudent  men  who  might  be  called  our  seers, 
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that  the  children  of  the  faithful  should  be  kept,  as  far  as  may 
be,  under  a  church  watch,  in  expectation  that  they  might  be 
in  a  fairer  way  to  receive  the  grace  of  God ;  so  that  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  religion  in  our  churches  might  not  be  a 
matter  of  one  age  alone." 

Old  Cotton  waxes  warm  in  arguing  this  subject,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  men's  denying  the  children  of 
the  Church  to  have  any  part  in  the  Lord  hath  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  it  to  make  them  cease  from  fearing  the  Lord,  and 
harden  their  hearts  from  His  fear.  But  the  awful  obligations 
of  covenant  interest  have  a  great  tendency  to  soften  the  heart 
and  break  it,  and  draw  it  home  to  God.  Hence,  when  the 
Lord  would  powerfully  win  men  to  obedience.  He  often  begins 
with  this :  that  He  is  their  God.  The  way  of  the  Anabaptists, 
to  admit  none  unto  membership  and  baptism  but  adult  pro- 
fessors, is  the  straightest  way.  One  would  think  it  should  be 
a  way  of  great  purity ;  but  experience  hath  shown  that  it  has 
been  an  inlet  unto  great  corruption,  and  a  troublesome,  dan- 
gerous underminer  of  reformation." 

And  then  old  Cotton  adds  these  words,  certainly  as  explicit 
as  even  the  modern  Puseyite  could  desire  : — 

"If  we  do  not  keep  in  the  way  of  a  converting,  grace- 
giving  covenant^  and  keep  persons  under  those  church  diS" 
pensations  wherein  grace  is  given,  the  Church  will  die  of  a 
lingering,  though  not  a  violent  death-  The  Lord  hath  not 
set  up  churches,  only  that  a  few  old  Christians  may  keep 
one  another  warm  while  they  live,  and  then  carry  away  the 
Church  into  the  cold  grave  with  them  when  they  die.  No  ; 
but  thiit  they  might  with  all  care  and  with  all  the  obligations 
and  advantages  to  that  care  that  may  be,  nurse  up  another 
generation  of  subjects  to  our  Lord,  that  may  stand  up  in  His 
kingdom  when  they  are  gone.'* 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  the  New  England 
Church  would  organise  itself  and  seek  its  own  perpetuation 
on  the  educational  basis  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  Church  elsewhere  ;  and  the  question 
was  decided,  as  such  society  questions  often  are,  by  the 
vigour  and  power  of  one  man.  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  man 
who  united  in  himself  the  natures  of  both  a  poet  and  a 
metaphysician,  all  whose  experiences  and  feelings  were  as 
much  more  intense  than  those  of  common  men  as  Dante's 
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or  Milton's^  fell  into  the  error  of  making  his  own  constitu* 
tional  religious  experience  the  measure  and  standard  of  aU 
others,  and  revolutionising  by  it  the  institutions  of  the  Pilgiim 
Fathers. 

Regeneration,  as  he  taught  it  in  his  ''Treatise  on  the 
Affections,''  was  the  implantation  by  Divine  Power  of  a  new 
spiritual  sense  in  the  soul,  as  diverse  from  all  the  other  senses 
as  seeing  is  from  hearing,  or  tasting  from  smelling.  No  one 
that  had  not  received  this  new,  divine,  supernatural  sense, 
could  properly  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  all  men, 
until  tney  did  receive  it,  were  naturally  and  constitutionally 
enemies  of  God  to  such  a  degree,  that,  as  he  says  in  a  sermon 
to  that  effect,  *^  If  they  had  God  in  their  power,  they  would 
kill  Him." 

It  was  his  power  and  his  influence  which  succeeded  in 
completely  upsetting  New  England  from  the  basis  on  which 
the  Reformers  and  the  Puritan  Fathers  had  placed  her,  and 
casting  out  of  the  Church  the  children  of  the  very  saints  and 
martyrs  who  had  come  to  this  country  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  found  a  Church. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  discussions  of  depravity 
inherited  from  Adam,  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  any  theo- 
logian that  there  might  also  be  a  counter-working  of  the 
great  law  of  descent,  by  which  the  feelin«^s  and  habits  of 
thought  wrought  in  the  human  mind  by  Jesus  Christ  might 
descend  through  generations  of  Christians,  so  that,  in  course 
of  time,  many  might  be  born  predisposed  to  good,  rather 
than  to  evil.  Cotton  Mather  fearlessly  says,  that  "  T/tg  seed 
of  the  Church  are  born  holy  y^— not,  of  course,  meaning  it  in 
a  strictly  theological  sense,  but  certainly  indicating  that,  in 
his  day,  a  mild  and  ccnial  spirit  of  hope  breathed  over  the 
cradle  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Those  very  persons  whom  President  Edwards  addresses 
in  such  merciless  terms  of  denunciation  in  his  sermons, 
telling  them  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  sun  does  not  refuse  to 
shine  upon  them, — that  the  earth  daily  groans  to  open  under 
them, — and  that  the  wind,  and  the  sun,  and  the  waters,  are 
all  weary  of  them,  and  longing  to  break  forth  and  execute 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  them, — were  the  children  for  un- 
counted generations  back  of  fathers  and  mothers  nursed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  trained  in  habits  of  daily  prayer, 
brought  up  to  patience,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  self-denial,  as 
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the  very  oread  of  their  daily  being,  and  lacking  only  this 
supernatural  sixth  sense,  the  want  of  which  brought  upon 
them  a  guilt  so  tremendous.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
immediately  after  the  time  of  President  Edwards,  there  grew 
up  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  New  England  Church,  a  set  of 
young  people  who  were  not  merely  indifferent  to  religion, 
but  who  hated  it  with  the  whole  energy  of  their  being. 

Ellery  Davenport's  feeling  toward  the  Church  and  religion, 
had  all  the  bitterness  of  the  disinherited  son,  who  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  point  out  the  faults  in  those  favoured 
children  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  which  he  is  deprived. 
All  the  consequences  that  good,  motherly  Cotton  Mather 
had  foreseen  as  likely  to  result  from  the  proposed  system  of 
arranging  the  Church,  were  strikingly  verified  in  his  case. 
He  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  rid  himself  of  a  belief  in 
what  he  hated.  The  danger  of  all  such  violent  recoils  from 
the  religion  of  one's  childhood  consists  in  this  fact, — that 
the  person  is  always  secretly  unsatisfied  that  he  may  not 
be  opposing  truth  and  virtue  itself ;  he  struggles  confusedly 
with  the  faith  of  his  mother,  the  prayers  of  his  father,  with 
whatever  there  may  be  holy  and  noble  in  the  profession  of 
that  faith  from  which  he  has  broken  away ;  and  few  escape 
a  very  serious  shock  to  conscience  and  their  moral  nature 
in  doing  it. 

Ellery  Davenport  was  at  war  with  himself,  at  war  with  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestry,  and  had  the  feeUng  that  he  was 
regarded  in  the  Puritan  community  as  an  apostate ;  but  he 
took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  making  his  position  good  by  a 
brilliancy  of  wit  and  grace  of  manner  which  few  could  resist ; 
and,  truth  to  say,  his  success,  even  with  the  more  rigid, 
justified  his  self-confidence.  As  during  these  days  there 
were  very  few  young  persons  who  made  any  profession  of 
religion  at  all,  the  latitude  of  expression  whicn  he  allowed 
himself  on  these  subjects,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  sowing  of  wild  oats.  Heads  would  be  gravely 
shaken  over  him.  One  and  another  would  say,  "  Ah  !  that 
Edwards  blood  is  smart ;  it  runs  pretty  wild  in  youth,  but 
the  Lord's  time  may  come  by  and  by  ; "  and  I  doul>t  not  that 
my  grandmother  that  very  night,  before  she  slept,  wrestle  1 
with  God  in  prayer  for  his  soul  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Monica  for  a  St  Augustine. 

Meantime,  with  that  easy  facility  which  enabled  him  to 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MY  grandmother's  BLUE  BOOK. 

'EADER,  this  is  to  be  a  serious  chapter,  and  I 
advise  all  those  people  who  want  to  go  through 
the  world  without  giving  five  minutes'  consecu- 
tive thought  to  any  subject  to  skip  it  They 
will  not  find  it  entertaining,  and  it  may  perhaps 
lead  them  to  think  on  puzzling  subjects,  even  for 
so  long  a  time  as  half  an  hour ;  and  who  knows 
what  may  happen  to  their  brains,  from  so  unusual  an  exercise? 
My  grandmother,  as  I  have  shown,  was  a  character  in  her 
way,  full  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  brave,  gener- 
ous, energetic,  large-hearted,  and  impulsive.  Theoretically 
she  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  sharpest  and  severest 
Calvinism,  and  used  to  repeat  Michael  Wigglesworth's  "Day 
of  Doom"  to  us  in  the  chimney-comer,  of  an  evening,  with 
a  reverent  acquiescence  in  all  its  hard  sayings,  while  practi- 
cally she  was  the  most  pitiful,  easy-to-be-entreated  old  mortal 
on  earth,  and  was  ever  falling  a  prey  to  any  lazy  vagabond 
who  chose  to  make  an  appeal  to  her  astounding  charity. 
She  could  not  refuse  a  beggar  that  asked  in  a  piteous  tone  ; 
she  could  not  send  a  child  to  bed  that  wanted  to  sit  up  ;  she 
could  not  eat  a  meal  in  peace  when  there  were  hungry  eyes 
watching  her.  She  could  not,  in  cool,  deliberate  moments, 
even  infiict  transient  and  necessary  pain  for  the  greater  good 
of  a  child,  and  resolutely  shut  her  eyes  to  the  necessity  of 
such  infliction.  But  there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
apparent  inconsistency  a  deep  cause  that  made  it  consistent, 
and  that  cause  was  the  theologic  stratum  on  which  her  mind, 
and  the  mind  of  all  New  England,  was  embedded. 

Never,  in  the  most  intensely  religious  ages  of  the  world, 
did  the  insoluble  problem  of  the  WHENCE,  the  why,  and  the 
WHITHER  of  mankind  receive  such  earnest  attention.  New 
England  was  founded  by  a  colony  who  turned  their  backs  on 
the  civilisation  of  the  Old  World,  on  purpose  that  they  might 
have  nothing  else  to  think  of.  Their  object  was  to  form  a 
community  that  should  think  of  nothing  else. 

Working  on  a  hard  soil,  battling  with  a  harsh,  ungenial 
climate,  everywhere  being  treated  by  Nature  with  the  most 
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rigorous  severity,  they  asked  no  indulgence,  they  got  nooe^ 
and  they  {;ave  none.    They  shut  out  from  their  leligious 
worship  cver>'  poetic  drapery,  every  physical  accessory  that 
they  feared  would  inteifere  with  the  abstract  contemplation 
of  hard,  naked  truth,  and  set  themselves  grimly  and  determi- 
fiately  to  study  the  severest  problems  of  Uie  unknowable  and 
the  insoluble.    Just  as  resolutely  as  thev  made  their  fiums  by 
blasting  rocks  and  clearing  land  of  ledges  of  stone^  and 
founded  thrifty  cities  and  thriving  monev-getting  communi- 
ties in  places  which  one  would  have  thought  might  more 
properly  have  been  left  to  the  white  bears,  so  resoluteljr  they 
pursued  their  investigations  amid  the  grim  mystenes  m 
human  existence,  determined  to  see  and  touch  and  handle 
eveO'^^^'^S  for  themselves,  and  to  get  at  the  absolute  truth  if 
absolute  truth  could  be  got  at 

They  never  expected  to  find  truth  agreeable.  Nothing  in 
their  experience  of  life  had  ever  prepared  them  to  think  it 
^uiild  be  so.  Their  investigations  were  made  with  the 
courage  of  the  man  who  hopes  little,  but  determines  to  know 
the  worst  of  his  atTairs.  They  wanted  no  smoke  of  incense 
to  blind  them,  and  no  soft  opiates  of  pictures  and  music  to 
lull  them ;  for  what  they  were  after  was  /r«M,  and  not  happi- 
ness, and  they  valued  iftd/y  far  higher  than  enjoj'ment. 

The  underlying  foundation  of  life,  therefore,  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  profound,  unutterable,  and  therefore  un- 
ultcred,  melancholy,  which  regarded  human  existence  itself 
as  a  ghastly  risk,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of 
human  beings,  an  inconceivable  misfortune. 

My  grandmother  believed  in  statements  which  made  the 
fortunate   number  who  escaped  the   great  catastrophe  of 
mortal  life  as  few  and  far  between  as  the  shivering,  half- 
drowned  mariners,  who  crawl  up  on  to  the  shores  of  some 
desert  island,  when  all  else  on  board  have  perished.     In  this 
view  she  regarded  the  birth  of  an  infant  with  a  suppressed 
groan,  and  the  death  of  one  with  almost  satisfaction.     That 
more  than  half  the  human  race  die  in  infancy, — that  infanti- 
cide is  the  general  custom  in  so  many  heathen  lands, — was 
to  her  a  comforting  consideration,  for  so  many  were  held  to 
escape  at  once  the  awful  ordeal,  and  to  be  gathered  into  the 
numbers  of  the  elect. 

As  I  have  said,  she  was  a  great  reader.     On  the  round 
table  that  stood  in  her  bedroom,  next  to  the  kitchen,  there 
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was  an  ample  supply  of  books.  "  Rollins'  Ancient  History," 
**  Hume's  History  of  England,"  and  President  Edwards'  Ser- 
mons, were  among  these. 

She  was  not  one  of  those  systematic,  skilful  housewives 
who  contrive  with  few  steps  and  great  method  to  do  much 
in  little  time ;  she  took  everything  the  hardest  end  first,  and 
attacked  difficulties  by  sheer  inconsiderate  strength.  For 
example,  instead  of  putting  on  the  great  family  pot,  filling  it 
with  water,  and  afterwards  putting  therein  the  beef,  pork, 
and  vegetables  of  our  daily  meal,  she  would  load  up  the  re- 
ceptacle at  the  sink  in  the  back  room,  and  then,  with  strong 
arm  and  cap-border  erect,  would  fly  across  the  kitchen  with 
it  and  swing  it  over  the  fire  by  main  strength.  Thus  incon- 
siderately she  rushed  at  the  daily  battle  of  existence.  But 
there  was  one  point  of  system  in  which  she  never  failed. 
There  was  every  day  a  period,  sacred  and  inviolable,  which 
she  gave  to  reading.  The  noon  meal  came  exactly  at  twelve 
o'clock ;  and  immediately  after,  when  the  plates  and  dishes 
were  washed  and  wiped,  and  the  kitchen  reduced  to  order, 
my  grandmother  changed  her  gown,  and  retired  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  her  bedroom  to  read.  In  this  way  she  accomplished 
an  amount  which  a  modem  housekeeper,  with  four  servants, 
would  pronounce  to  be  wholly  incrediole. 

The  books  on  her  table  came  in  time  to  be  my  reading  as 
well  as  hers ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  reading  was  with  me  a 
passion,  a  hunger,  and  I  read  all  that  came  in  my  way. 

Her  favourite  books  had  different^coloured  covers,  thriftily 
put  on  to  preserve  them  from  the  wear  of  handling ;  and  it 
was  by  these  covers  they  were  generally  designated  in  the 
family.  "  Hume's  History  of  England"  was  known  as  "  The 
Brown  Book ; "  "  Rollins'  History"  was  "  The  Green  Book ; " 
but  there  was  one  volume  which  she  pondered  oftener  and 
with  more  intense  earnestness  than  any  other,  which  received 
the  designation  of  "  The  Blue  Book."  This  was  a  volume  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Bellamy  of  Connecticut,  called  **  True  Religion 
Delineated,  and  Distinguished  from  all  Counterfeits."  It  was 
originally  published  by  subscription,  and  sent  out  into  New 
England  with  a  letter  of  introduction  and  recommendation 
from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  earnestly  set  it  forth 
as  being  a  condensed  summary,  in  popular  language,  of  what 
it  is  vital  and  important  for  human  beings  to  know  for  their 
soiritual  progress.     It  was  written  in  a  strong,  nervous,  con- 
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densed,  popular  style,  such  as  is  fallen  into  by  a  pndical 
man  speaking  to  a  practical  people,  by  a  man  tniMnou^i^  in 
earnest  to  men  as  deeply  in  earnest,  and  lastly,  by  a  man 
who  believed  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  witfaoat 
even  the  comprehension  of  the  possibility  of  a  <loubt. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  unflinching  manner  m 
which  the  deepest  mysteries  of  religion  were  propounded  to 
the  common  people  than  by  giving  a  specimen  of  some  oi 
the  headings  of  this  book. 

Page  288  considers,  '*  Were  we  by  the  Fall  brought  into  a 
state  of  being  worse  than  not  to  be?" 

The  answer  to  this  comprehensive  question  is  sufficiently 
explicit : — 

**  Mankind  were  by  their  fall  brought  into  a  state  of  being 
worse  than  not  to  be.  The  damned  in  hell,  no  doubt,  are  in 
such  a  state,  else  their  punishment  would  not  be  infinite,  as 
iustice  requires  it  should  be.  But  mankind,  by  the  fall,  were 
brought  into  a  state,  /or  substance^  as  bad  as  that  which  the 
damned  are  in." 

The  next  inquir>'  to  this  is,  "  How  could  God,  consistent 
with  His  perfections,  put  us  into  a  state  of  being  worse  than 
not  to  be  ?  And  how  can  we  ever  thank  God  for  such  a 
being  ? " 

The  answer  to  this,  as  it  was  read  by  thousands  of  reflect- 
ing minds  like  mine,  certainly  shows  that  these  hardy  and 
courageous  investigators  often  raised  spirits  that  they  could 
not  lay.  As,  for  instance,  this  solution  of  the  question,  which 
never  struck  me  as  satisfactory  : — 

"  Inasmuch  as  God  did  virtually  give  being  to  all  mankind, 
when  He  blessed  our  first  parents  and  said,  *  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply  ;*  and  inasmuch  as  beings  under  the  circumstances 
that  man  was  then  put  in  by  God,  was  vcr>'  desirable :  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  thank  God  for  our  bcinj;,  considered  in  this  light, 
and  justify  God  for  all  the  evil  that  has  come  upon  us  by 
apostacy." 

On  this  subject  the  author  goes  on  to  moralise  thus  : — 

"  Mankind,  by  the  Fall,  were  brouj;ht  into  a  state  of  being 
infinitely  worse  than  not  to  be ;  and  were  they  but  so  far 
awake  as  to  be  sensible  of  it,  they  would,  no  doubt,  all  over 
the  earth,  murmur  and  blaspheme  the  God  of  Heaven.  But 
what  then  }  there  would  be  no  ju?t  ground  for  such  conduct. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  hard  of  God,— to  blame  him  or 
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esteem  Him  e'er  the  less.  What  He  has  done  was  fit  and 
right  His  conduct  was  beautiful,  and  He  is  worthy  to  be 
esteemed  for  it.  For  that  constitution  was  holy,  just,  and 
good,  as  has  been  proved.  And,  therefore,  a  fallen  world 
ought  to  ascribe  to  themselves  all  the  evil,  and  to  justify  God 
and  say,  *  God  gave  us  being  under  a  constitution  holy,  just, 
and  good,  and  it  was  a  mercy.  We  should  have  accounted 
it  a  great  mercy  in  case  Adam  had  never  fallen  ;  but  God  is 
not  to  blame  for  this,  nor,  therefore,  is  He  the  less  worthy  o£ 
thanks."* 

After  this  comes  another  and  quite  practical  inquiry,  which 
is  stated  as  follows  : — 

"  But  if  mankind  are  thus  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  in 
a  state  of  being  worse  than  not  to  be,  how  can  men  have  the 
heart  to  propagate  their  kind  ?  " 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  at 
length.  I  merely  state  it  to  show  how  unblinking  was  the 
gaze  which  men  in  those  days  fixed  upon  the  problems  of 
life. 

The  objector  is  still  further  represented  as  saying  : — 

"  It  cannot  be  thought  a  blessing  to  have  children,  if  most 
of  them  are  thought  to  be  likely  to  perish." 

The  answer  to  this  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  most  of  Abraham's  posterity  for  these  three  thousand 
years,  no  doubt,  have  been  wicked  and  perished.  And  God 
knew  beforehand  how  it  would  be,  and  yet  He  promised  such 
a  numerous  posterity  under  the  notion  of  a  great  blessing. 
For,  considering  children  as  to  this  life,  they  may  be  a  great 
blessing  and  comfort  to  their  parents ;  and  we  are  certain  that 
God  will  do  them  no  wrong  m  the  life  to  comu.  All  men's 
murmuring  thoughts  about  this  matter  arise  from  their  not 
liking  God's  way  of  governing  ihe  world." 

The  speculative  and  metaphysical  inquiries  of  this  treatise 
are  equally  hardy  and  far-reaching ;  for  example  : — 

"  Are  all  things  right  or  wrong  merely  because  God  wills 
the'm  so  to  be  ?  " 

To  this  inquiry  the  following  answer  is  made  : — 

*Mf  we  should  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  there  is  nothing 
right  or  wrong  antecedent  to  a  consideration  of  the  gener<d 
good  of  the  whole  system  of  intelligent  created  beings,  and 
that  right  and  wrong  result  originally  and  entirely  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  things  to  promote  or  hinder  the  general 
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good  of  tlie  whole,  then  tlii^sc  mAnifcst  absurdities  would 
unavoidably  follon' :  First,  that  the  moral  pericciions  of  God 
entirely  consist  in,  or  result  from,  a  disposilion  to  love  His 
creatures  supremely,  and  seek  their  happiness  as  His  only 
end  Just  as  if  it  became  ihc  Most  High  to  make  a  god  oJ 
His  creatures,  and  Himself  a  servant  Secondly,  That  God 
hives  virtue,  and  rewards  it,  merely  beciiuse  it  tends  to  nuJce 
His  creatures  happy;  and  hales  vice,  and  punishes  it, merely 
because  it  tends  to  make  His  creatures  miserable.  Just  as 
if  He  had  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Godhead." 

I  will  quote  but  one  more  passage,  as  showing  the  hard)' 
vigour  of  assertion  on  the  darkest  of  subjects, — the  origin  of 
eviL     The  author  says  : — 

"  When  God  first  designed  the  world,  and  laid  out  His 
scheme  of  government,  it  was  easy  for  Him  to  have  del«<- 
mined  that  neither  angels  nor  men  should  ever  sin,  and  that 
misery  should  never  be  hcird  of  in  all  Mis  dominions  ;  for 

til.        ■  .    '       ■    ■  ■ 

for  that  is  infinite  ;  nol  from  anything  like  cruelty,  for  there 
is  no  such  thmg  in  Him  ;  not  for  want  of  a  suitable  regard 
to  the  happiness  of  His  creatures,  for  that  He  always  has  : 
but  because  in  His  infinite  wisdom  He  did  not  think  it  best 
on  the  whole. 

"  But  why  was  it  not  best  f  What  could  He  have  in  view 
preferable  to  the  happiness  of  His  creatures  i  And,  if  their 
nappiness  was  to  Him  above  all  things  most  dear,  how 
could  He  bear  Ihe  thoughts  of  their  ever  any  of  them  being 
miserable  ? 

"  It  is  certain  that  He  had  in  view  something  else  merely 
than  the  happiness  of  His  creatures.  It  was  something  of 
greater  importance.  But  what  was  that  thing  that  was  of 
greater  worth  and  importance,  and  to  which  He  had  the 
greatest  regard,  making  all  other  things  give  way  to  this? 
What  was  His  great  end  in  creating  and  governing  the 
world  ?  Why,  look  what  end  He  is  at  last  likely  to  obtain, 
when  the  whole  scheme  is  finished,  and  the  Day  of  Judg' 
ment  passed,  and  heaven  and  hell  filled  with  all  their  proper 
inhabitants.  What  will  be  the  final  resuh  ?  What  will  He 
get  by  all  ?  Why,  this :  that  He  will  exert  and  display 
every  one  of  His  perfections  to  the  life,  and  so  by  all  wiU 
exhibit  a  most  perfect  and  exact  image  of  Himseit 
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"  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  fall  of  angels  and  of  man, 
together  with  all  those  things  which  have  and  will  come  to 
pass  in  consequence  thereof,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  throughout  eternity,  will  serve 
to  give  a  much  more  lively  and  perfect  representation  of  God 
than  could  possibly  have  been  given  had  there  been  no  sin 
or  misery." 

This  book  also  led  the  inquirer  through  all  the  mazes  of 
mental  philosophy,  and  discussed  all  the  problems  of  mysti- 
cal religion,  such  as — 

"  Can  a  man,  merely  from  self-^love,  love  God  more  than 
himself?" 

"Is  our  impotency  only  moral  ?" 

<<  What  is  the  most  fundamental  difference  between  Armx- 
nians  and  Calvinists  ?" 

"  How  the  love  to  our  neighbour,  which  is  commanded  by 
God,  is  a  thing  different  from  natural  compassion,  from 
natural  affection,  from  party-spirited  love,  from  any  love 
whatever  that  arises  merely  from  self-love,  and  from  the  love 
which  enthusiasts  and  heretics  have  for  one  another." 

I  give  these  specimens,  that  the  reader  may  reflect  what 
kind  of  population  there  was  likely  to  be  where  such  were 
the  daily  studies  of  a  plain  country  farmei^s  wife,  and  such 
the  common  topics  discussed  at  every  kitchen  fireside. 

My  grandmother's  blue  book  was  published  and  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  New  England,  August,  4,  1750^ 
just  twenty-six  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. How  popular  it  was,  and  how  widely  read  in  New 
England,  appears  from  the  list  of  subscribers  which  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  old  copy  which  my  grandmother  actually 
used.  Almost  every  good  old  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut 
family  name  is  there  represented.  We  have  the  Emersons, 
the  Adams,  the  Brattles  of  Brattle  Street,  the  Bromfields  of 
Bromfield  Street,  the  Brinsmades  of  Connecticut,  the  Butlers, 
the  Campbells,  the  Chapmans,  the  Cottons,  the  Daggetts, 
the  Hawleys,  the  Hookers,  with  many  names  more  of  families 
yet  continuing  to  hold  influence  in  New  England.  How 
they  regarded  this  book  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
some  subscribed  for  six  books,  some  for  twelve,  some  for 
thirty-six,  and  some  for  fifty.  Its  extension  was  deemed  an 
act  of  religious  ministry,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  was  heedfully  and  earnestly  read  in  every  good  family 
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of  New  England  ;  and  its  propositions  were  discimed  every* 
where  and  by  everybody.  This  is  one  undoubted  fact ;  the 
other  is,  that  it  was  this  generation  who  fought  through  the 
Revolutionary  war.  They  were  a  set  of  men  and  women 
brought  up  to  think^ — to  think  not  merely  on  agreeable  sub- 
jects, but  to  wrestle  and  tug  at  the  very  severest  problenis. 
Utter  self-renunciation,  a  sort  of  grand  contempt  oc  personal 
happiness  when  weighed  with  things  greater  and  more  vahi- 
able,  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  life  in  those  days. 
They  who  could  calmly  look  in  tne  face,  and  setde  them* 
selves  down  to,  the  idea  of  being  resigned  and  thankful  for 
an  existence  which  vras  not  so  good  as  non-existence, — who 
were  willing  to  be  loyal  subiects  of  a  splendid  and  powerful 
government  which  was  conaucted  on  quite  other  issues  than 
a  regard  for  their  own  private  happiness, — ^were  possessed 
of  a  courage  and  a  fortitude  which  no  mere  earthly  mis- 
chance could  shake.  They  who  had  faced  eternal  ruin  with 
an  unflinching  gaze  were  not  likely  to  shrink  before  the  com- 
paratively trivial  losses  and  gains  of  any  mere  earthly  con- 
flict. Being  accustomed  to  combats  with  the  devil,  it  was 
rather  a  recreation  to  fight  only  British  officers. 

If  any  should  ever  be  so  curious  as  to  read  this  old  trea- 
tise, as  well  as  most  of  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
they  will  perceive  with  singular  plainness  how  inevitably 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  influence  theology. 

That  *•  the  kinij  can  do  no  wrong,*' — ^that  the  subject  ow'es 
everything  to  the  king,  and  the  king  nothing  to  the  subject, — 
that  it  is  the  king's  first  duty  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  keep 
up  state,  splendour,  majesty,  and  royalty ;  and  that  it  is  the 
peoplc*s  duty  to  give  themselves  up,  body  and  soul,  without 
a  murmuring  thought,  to  keep  up  this  state,  splendour,  and 
royalty, — was  an  idea  for  generations  so  wrought  into  the 
human  mind,  and  transmitted  by  ordinary  generation, — it  so 
reflected  itself  in  literature  and  poetry  and  art,  and  all  the 
great  customs  of  society, — that  it  was  inevitable  that  system- 
atic theology  should  be  permeated  by  it. 

The  idea  of  God  in  which  theoloj^ians  delighted,  and  which 
the  popular  mind  accepted,  was  not  that  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd that  giveih  His  life  for  the  sheep, — of  Him  that  made 
Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  unto  Himself  the  form  of 
a  scrvant,^-of  Him  who  on  His  knees  washed  the  feet  of  His 
disciples,  and  said  that  in  the  kin;;dom  of  heaven  the  greatest 
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was  he  who  served  most  humbly, — this  aspect  of  a  Divine 
Being  had  never  yet  been  wrought  into  systematic  theology ; 
because,  while  the  Bible  comes  from  God,  theology  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  human  mind,  and  therefore  must  spring 
from  the  movement  of  society. 

When  the  Puritans  arrived  at  a  perception  of  the  political 
rights  of  men  to  each  other  in  the  state,  and  began  to  enun- 
ciate and  act  upon  the  doctrine  that  a  king's  right  to  reign 
was  founded  upon  his  power  to  promote  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects  ;  and  when,  in  pursuance  of  this  theory, 
they  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  a  king  who  had  been 
false  to  the  people,  they  took  a  long  step  forward  in  human 
progress.  Why  did  not  immediate  anarchy  follow,  as  when 
the  French  took  such  a  step  in  regard  to  their  king  ?  It  was 
because  the  Puritans  transferred  to  God  all  those  rights  and 
immunities,  all  that  unquestioning  homage,  and  worship,  and 
loyalty  which  hitherto  they  had  given  to  an  earthly  king. 

The  human  mind  cannot  bear  to  relinquish  more  than  a 
certain  portion  of  its  cherished  past  ideas  in  one  century. 
Society  falls  into  anarchy  in  too  entire  a  change  of  base. 

The  Puritans  had  still  a  king.  The  French  Revolutionists 
had  nothing;  therefore,  the  Puritan  Revolution  went  on 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  French  passed  through  anarchy 
back  into  despotism. 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  sovereignty  was  the  great  rest  to 
the  human  mind  in  those  days,  when  the  foundations  of  many 
generations  were  broken  up.  It  is  always  painful  to  honest 
and  loyal  minds  to  break  away  from  that  which  they  have 
reverenced, — ^to  put  down  that  which  they  have  respected. 
And  the  Puritans  were  by  nature  the  most  reverential,  and 
most  loyal  portion  of  the  community.  Their  passionate 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  sovereignty,  at  this 
period,  was  the  pleading  and  yearning  within  them  of  a 
faculty  robbed  of  its  appropriate  object,  and  longing  for  sup- 
port and  expression. 

There  is  something  most  affecting  in  the  submissive  devo- 
tion of  these  old  Puritans  to  their  God.  Nothing  shows  more 
completely  the  indestructible  nature  of  the  filial  tie  which 
binds  man  to  God,  of  the  filial  yearning  which  throbs  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  child  of  so  great  a  Father,  than  the  manner 
in  which  these  men  loved  and  worshipped,  and  trusted  God 
as  the  ALL  LOVELY,  even  in  the  face  of  monstrous  assertions 
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of  theology  ascribing  to  him  deeds  which  no  father  could 
imitate  without  being  cast  out  of  human  society,  and  no  gov** 
ernor  without  being  handed  down  to  all  ages  as  a  monster. 

These  theologies  were  not  formed  by  ue  Puritans ;  they 
were  their  legacy  from  past  monarchical  and  mediaeval  ages* 
and  the  principles  of  true  Christian  democracy  upon  wnich 
they  founded  their  new  state  began,  from  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  to  act  upon  Uiem  with  a  constantly 
ameliorating  power ;  so  that  whosoever  should  read  my 
grandmother's  blue  book  now  would  be  astonished  to  find 
how  completely  New  England  theology  has  chax^ged  its  base. 

The  artist,  m  reproducing  pictures  of  New  England  life 
during  this  period,  is  often  obliged  to  hold  his  hand.  He 
could  not  faithfully  report  the  familiar  conversations  of  the 
common  people,  because  they  often  allude  to  and  discuss  the 
most  awful  and  tremendous  subjects.  This,  however,  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  honest,  fearless  manner  in  which  the 
New  England  ministry  of  this  second  era  discussed  the  Divine 
administration.  They  argued  for  it  with  the  common  people 
in  vcr>'  much  the  tone,  and  with  much  the  language  in  which 
they  defended  the  Conlinenlal  Congress  and  the  ruling  Presi- 
dent ;  and  every  human  being  was  addressed  as  a  competent 
judge. 

The  result  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  long  run, 
changed  the  thcolog)-  of  New  England  from  what  it  was 
when  Jonathan  Edwards  recommended  my  grandmother's 
blue  book,  into  what  it  is  at  this  present  writing.  But,  during 
the  process  of  this  investigation,  every  child  bom  in  New 
England  found  himself  beaten  backwards  and  forwards,  like 
a  shuttlecock,  between  the  battledores  of  discussion.  Our 
kitchen  used  to  be  shaken  constantly  by  what  my  grand- 
father significantly  called  **  the  battle  of  the  Infinites,  espe- 
cially when  my  L'nclc  Bill  came  home  from  Cambridge  on 
his  vacations^  fully  charged  with  syllogisms  which  he  hurled 
like  catapults  back  on  the  syllogisms  which  my  grandmother 
had  drawn  from  the  armour)'  of  her  blue  book. 

My  grandmother  would  say,  for  example  :  "  Whatever  sin 
is  committed  against  an  infinite  being  is  an  infinite  eviL 
Every  infinite  evil  deserves  infinite  punishment ;  therefore, 
every  sin  of  man  deserves  an  infinite  punishment." 

Then  Uncle  Hill,  on  the  other  side,  would  say  :  "  No  sin 
of  a  finite  being  can  be  infinite.     Man  is  a  finite  being; 
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therefore  no  sin  of  man  can  be  infinite.  No  finite  evil 
deserves  infinite  punishment.  Man's  sins  are  finite  evils ; 
therefore  man's  sins  do  not  deserve  infinite  punishment." 
When  the  combatants  had  got  thus  far,  they  generally  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence. 

As  a  result,  my  grandmother  being  earnest  and  prayerful, 
and  my  uncle  careless  and  worldly,  the  thing  generally  ended 
in  her  believing  that  he  was  wrong,  though  she  could  not 
answer  him ;  and  in  his  believing  that  she,  after  all,  might 
be  right,  though  he  could  answer  her ;  for  it  is  inevitable,  in 
every  battle  of  opinion,  that  honest,  sincere,  moral  earnest- 
ness has  a  certain  advantage  over  mere  intellectual  cleverness. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  people  who  had  just  carried  through 
a  national  revolution,  and  declared  national  independence  on 
the  principle  that  "  governments  owe  their  just  power  to  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  and  who  recognised  it  as  an  axiom 
that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  was  the  object  to 
be  held  in  view  in  all  just  governments,  should  very  soon  come 
into  painful  collision  with  forms  of  theological  statement,  in 
regard  to  God's  government,  which  appeared  to  contravene 
all  these  principles,  and  which  could  be  supported  only  by 
referring  to  the  old  notion  of  the  divine  right  and  prerogative 
of  the  King  Eternal 

President  Edwards  had  constructed  a  marvellous  piece  of 
logic  to  show  that,  while  true  virtue  in  man  consisted  in 
supreme  devotion  to  the  general  good  of  all,  true  virtue  in 
God  consisted  in  supreme  regard  for  H  imself.  This  "  Treatise 
on  True  Virtue  "  was  one  of  the  strongest  attempts  to  back  up 
by  reasoning  the  old  monarchial  and  aristocratic  ideas  of  the 
supreme  right  of  the  king  and  upper  classes.  The  whole  of 
it  falls  to  dust  before  the  one  simple  declaration  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  one  lost  sheep  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  ninety  and  nine  that  went  not  astray,  and 
before  the  parable  in  which  the  father  runs,  forgetful  of 
parental  prerogative  and  dignity,  to  cast  himself  on  the  neck 
of  the  far-off  prodigal 

Theology  being  human,  and  a  reflection  of  human  infirmi- 
ties, nothing  is  more  common  than  for  it  to  come  up  point- 
blank  in  opposition  to  the  simplest  declarations  of  Christ. 

I  must  beg  my  readers'  pardon  for  all  this,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  true  tragedy  of  New  England  life,  its  deep,  un- 
utterable pathos,  its  endurances  and  its  sufferings,  all  de- 


fltfife^B|>  ««A  iirfMK  PmMhbh  «hadh  oooU  DM  be  avoided, 
Mrf  «k>dk  nMnel  As  *q«  of  ahMM  mxy  one  who  grew 


Ifeitab  liMl  D»  «■  Ml  Mt  *•!  am!B((lk  at  auad  and 
•RagA  «(  «i^  Md  d«  owice  md  faitiiade  and  cnduf 
^■R  wMcb  faHMiA  this  (mt  Aaericxa  GovenuncDi,  grew 
ap^flfckMKBnJMseiltasH  Amk,  and  straggk,  and 
■rfv?  haM^MbAcliwatf^ikJBpRsciM  czisici»ce,tbat 
«■  ite  Aaafct  kr  **"*^  >^  ***U  »  B^^  t>c*"^  ane  brougtu 
afeHB hrite  ^Mck Mrf sitfEri«fc »d  MOMUmes  tbeuner 

MM  bm^Tt  *^  deeptat  tragtdr  io  H,  and 
t^Bf  DRM^t  dK  nos  ssffcnQ^  and  sor- 
i<  be  nptaiacd.  vokss  wc  uke  itito  coi>- 

m  ikt  Bt^ctibocTiBg  town  cd  Adams  Ukic  lived  one  of  the 
HiMt  msLiHub^  atr^^jvuca  that  New  England  has  ever  pTx>- 
docvfl  H^cirKf  uiiuenccd  the  thinking  of  Massachusetts, 
b«th  in  iv^anl  ^v^  -Jhise  who  adofxcd  his  opinians,aiKl  in  the 
iNknt  rrKtx>a  trvcn  itK'iM  ofiinioos  which  was  the  result  t^ 
his  ci'.nKX  ciar.~:r  ol~  poshing  than. 

D(  M>Mr«  :>(crTK  e  9  tepirc  wcU  reineinbered  byme  in  my 
bc>vlK«>l,  K  ivrt  body  knew  him.  and  when  he  appeared  in 
tlwp•ltpltevcI^l>.x'.>  unnbled  before  him.  He  moved  among 
Mt«.  but  tccnieJ  not  cf  men.  An  austere,  inBcxibte,  grand 
iwliAnimoc  to  all  thin^  earthly  seemed  to  fiivt  him  the 
pmtiM  and  awv  ol'  a  supcmatural  being-  Hb  Calvinism 
w;u  M  K>  $t'wre  and  ultra  a  i)!^^,  and  his  siatements  were  so 
Knle  qu^lincd,  cither  br  pity  of  human  infirmity,  or  fear  of 
human  cvnsurr,  or  desire  of  human  approbation,  that  he  re- 
minded one  ol  some  andentptophet,fn;^hted«ith  a  mission 
ofwoe  andwrath.nhicb  he  must  alwaj-s  speak, whether  people 
would  hear,  or  whether  they  wtMild  forbear. 

The  re^^lutionan-  war  had  introduced  into  the  country  ft 
great  deal  of  scepticism,  of  a  i>-pc  of  which  Paine's  "  Age  of 
Reason'  was  an  exponent ;  and  la  meet  this  movement  ol 
the  hum.in  mind,  the  minisiry  of  New  England  was  not  slow 
or  unskilful 

pr  Sicrne's  mode  of  meeting  this  altitude  of  the  popular 
Wind  was  by  an  unflinching,  authoritative,  vehement  reitera- 
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tion  of  all  the  most  unpopular  and  unpleasant  points  of  Cal- 
vinism. Now  as  nature  is,  in  many  of  her  obvious  aspects, 
notoriously  uncompromising,  harsh,  and  severe,  the  Calvinist 
who  begins  to  talk  to  common-sense  people  has  this  advan- 
tage on  his  side, — that  the  things  which  he  represents  the 
Author  of  nature  as  doing,  and  being  ready  to  do,  are  not 
very  different  from  what  the  common-sense  man  sees  that 
the  Author  of  nature  is  already  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

The  farmer  who  struggles  with  the  hard  soil,  and  with 
drouth,  and  frost,  and  caterpillars,  and  fifty  other  insect 
plagues, — who  finds  his  most  persistent  and  well-calculated 
efforts  constantly  thwarted  by  laws  whose  workings  he  never 
can  fully  anticipate,  and  which  never  manifest  either  care  for 
his  good  intentions,  or  sympathy  for  his  losses,  is  very  apt  to 
believe  that  the  God  who  created  nature  may  be  a  generally 
benevolent,  but  a  severe  and  unsympathetic  Being,  governing 
the  world  for  some  great,  unknown  purpose  of  His  own,  cm 
which  His  private  improvement  and  happiness  may  or  may 
not  form  a  part 

Dr  Sterne,  with  characteristic  independence  and  fearless- 
ness, on  his  own  simple  authority,  cut  loose  from  and  repu- 
diated the  whole  traditional  idea  of  the  fall  of  Adam  as  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  existence  of  human  depravity ;  ana 
made  up  his  own  theory  of  the  universe,  and  began  preach- 
ing it  to  the  farmers  of  North  Adams.  It  was  simply  this  : 
that  the  Divine  Being  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  thmgs,  not 
only  in  matter,  but  in  mind, — that  every  good  and  every  evil 
volition  of  any  being  in  the  universe  is  inmiediately  caused 
by  Him,  and  tends  equally  well  in  its  way  to  carry  on  His 
great  designs.  But,  in  order  that  this  might  not  interfere 
with  the  doctrines  of  human  responsibility,  he  taught  that 
all  was  accomplished  by  omniscient  skill  and  knowledge  in 
such  a  way  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  interfere  with 
human  free  agency ;  so  that  the  whole  responsibihty  of  every 
human  being  s  actions  must  rest  upon  himselfl 

Thus  was  this  system  devised,  like  a  skilful  engine  of 
torture,  to  produce  all  the  mental  anguish  of  the  most  per- 
fect sense  of  helplessness  with  the  most  torturing  sense  of 
responsibility.  Alternately  he  worked  these  two  great  levers 
with  an  almost  supernatural  power,— on  one  Sunday  demon- 
strating with  the  most  logical  clearness,  and  by  appeals  to 
human  consciousness,  the  perfect  freedom  of  man  ;  and,  on 
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^^isoeal  Being  posscued  and 

^jtiii  ihoug^iti  ind  volicicau  Utd 

•  -^^  MOdi  like  many  other  ic^ichen  o( 

[  theories,  was  an  artless,  sbaple- 

d  man.     He  was  a  close  ttudest, 

^^Cihe  floor  opposite  his  table  in  the  spot 

R^Us  feet  wera  placed  in  study.     He  rc- 

■^•^"lie  smallest  thing  lo  do  with  any  temporal 

-V'Vjj.    Like  the  other  clergymen,  he  lived  <m  a 

f'    "■  id  the  support  of  his  family  depended  largdjr 
I  of  a  farm.    But  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that 
whole  summer's  crop  of  hay  was  threatened 
ing  of  a  thunder-shower,  and,  farm-hands 
was  importuned  to  lend  a  band  to  save  it,  he 
ned,  saying,  that  if  he  once  began  to  allow 
j(  be  called  on  in  any  emergency  lor  ten^kotal 
fffte  should  become  forgetful  of  his  great  mission. 
Jianie  inflenible,  unbending  perseverance  he  showed 
^^hing,  on  the  bnsis  of  his  own  terrible  theory,  the 
Bl^ful  doctrines  of  Calvinism.    His  sermons  on  Judas, 
■oboam,  and  on  Pharaoh,  were  pieces  of  literature  so 
^  and  astounding,  that,  even  in  those  days  of  inteiv 
1  travel,  when  there  were  neither  railroads  nor  good 
iny  kind,  and  almost  none  of  our  modern  com- 
;  system  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  they  were 
d  of  all  over  New  England.    So  great  was  the  revulsion 
jh  his  doctrines  excited,  that,  when  he  exchanged  with 
^brother  ministers,  his  appcar.ince  in  the  pulpit  was  the 
Bfllfor  iji.iT.  .if!'  .    1,1     !  .n  i.  |.  ■;.:..  i,t  of  ihe  congregation 
JJgetup  But.  as  ii  was  one 

of  his  !-.■  ■■  iloci  not  eitcite  the 

Opposition  of  ihc  natural  heart  fails  to  do  his  work,  he  re- 
^trded  such  demonstrations  as  evident  signs  of  a  faithful 
ministry. 

The  science  of  Biblical  criticism  in  his  day  was  in  its  in- 
wncy ;  the  Bible  was  mostly  read  by  ministers,  and  proof- 
totts  quoted  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  treatise  written  m  the 
English  language  by  New-Englanders,  and  in  which  every 
^Ord  must  bear  the  exact  sense  of  a  metaphysical  treatise. 
And  tbiia  interpreting  the  whole  wide  labj-nnth  of  poetry 
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and  history,  and  Oriental  allegory  and  hyperbole,  by  literal 
rules,  Dr  Sterne  found  no  difficulty  in  making  it  clear  to 
those  who  heard  him  that  there  was  no  choice  between  be- 
lieving his  hard  doctrines  and  giving  up  the  Bible  altogether. 
And  it  shows  the  deep  and  rooted  attachment  which  the 
human  heart  has  for  that  motherly  book,  that  even  in  this 
dreadful  dilemma  the  majority  of  his  hearers  did  not  revo't 
from  the  Bible. 

As  it  was,  in  the  town  where  he  lived  his  preaching 
formed  the  strongest,  most  controlling  of  all  forces.  No 
human  being  could  hear  his  sermons  unmoved.  He 
would  not  preach  to  an  inattentive  audience,  and  on  one 
occasion,  observing  a  large  number  of  his  congregation 
asleep,  he  abruptly  descended  from  the  pulpit  and  calmly 
walked  off  home,  leaving  the  astonished  congregation  to 
their  own  reflections  ;  nor  would  he  resume  public  services 
until  messages  of  contrition  and  assurances  of  better  con- 
duct had  been  sent  him. 

Dr  Sterne  was  in  his  position  irresistible,  simply  because 
he  cared  nothing  at  all  for  the  things  which  men  ordinarily 
care  for,  and  which  therefore  could  be  used  as  motives  to 
restrain  the  declarations  and  actions  of  a  clergyman.  He 
cared  nothing  about  worldly  prosperity,  so  called  ;  he  was 
totally  indiflerent  to  money ;  he  utterly  despised  fame  and 
reputation ;  and  therefore  fropi  none  of  these  sources  could 
he  be  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced.  Such  a  man  is 
generally  the  king  of  his  neighbourhood, — the  one  whom  all 
look  up  to,  and  all  fear,  and  whose  word  in  time  becomes  law. 

Dr  Sterne  never  sought  to  put  himself  forward  otherwise 
than  by  the  steady  preaching  of  his  system  to  the  farming 
population  of  Adams.  And  yet,  so  great  was  his  influence 
and  his  fame,  that  in  time  it  became  customary  for  young 
theological  students  to  come  and  settle  ^emselves  down 
there  as  his  students.  This  was  done  at  first  without  his 
desire,  and  contrary  to  his  remonstrance. 

"  I  can't  engage  to  teach  you,"  he  said ;  but  still,  when 
scholars  came  and  continued  to  come,  he  found  himself, 
without  seeking  it,  actually  at  the  head  of  a  school  of 
theology. 

Let  justice  be  done  to  all ;  it  is  due  to  truth  to  state  that 
the  theological  scholars  of  Dr  Sterne,  wherever  they  went  in 
the  United  States,  were  always  marked  men, — marked  for  an 
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unflincbitig  ndherence  to  principle,  &iid  espedally  for  a  great 
power  in  supporting  unpopular  truths. 

1'hc  Doclur  himseU  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  always 
retaining  nnd  reiterating  with  unflinching  constancy  bis 
opinions.  He  was  the  last  of  the  New  England  ministera 
who  retained  the  old  clerical  dress  of  the  theocracy.  Long 
after  the  cocked  hat  and  small'clothes,  siltc  stockings  and 
■hoe-buckles,  had  ceased  to  appe.tr  in  modern  life,  his  vener- 
able figure,  thus  apparelled,  walked  the  ways  of  modem 
men,  seeming  like  one  of  the  primitive  Puritans  risen  from 
the  dead. 

He  was  the  lost,  also,  of  the  New  England  minisiers  that 
claimed  for  himself  that  peculiar  position,  as  God's  ambas- 
tador,  which  was  such  a  reality  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
eiirly  Puritan  community.  To  extreme  old  age,  his  word 
was  law  in  his  parish,  nnd  he  calmly  and  positively  felt  that 
it   should    hf   =n,      !n    lirrn-,  !>;■;    irr-iv  liiir*,  )"s  tinr.  nnli^jue 

of  appreciative  veneration  that  every  one  gives  to  the  monu- 
ments of  the  past.  When  he  was  near  his  ninetieth  year,  he 
was  invited  to  New  York  to  give  the  prestige  of  his  vener- 
able figure  and  presence  to  the  religious  anniversaries  which 
then  were  in  the  flush  of  newly-organised  enthusiasm,  and 
which  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  striking  accessory  to  the  re- 
ligious picturesque. 

Dr  Sicrne  was  invited  and  feted  in  the  most  select  halls  of 
the  upper  circles  of  the  Celestial  City,  and  treated  with  atten- 
tions which  would  have  been  flattering  had  he  not  been  too 
entirely  simple-minded  and  careless  ofsuch  matters  even  to 
perceive  what  ihey  meant. 

But  at  this  same  time  the  Abolitionists,  who  were  regarded 
as  most  improper  people  to  be  recognised  in  the  religious 
circles  of  good  society,  came  to  New  York,  resolving  to  have 
their  anniversary  also  ;  and  knowing  that  Dr  Sterne  had 
always  professed  to  be  an  anti'Slavery  man,  they  invited  biro 
to  sit  on  the  stage  with  them  ;  and  Dr  Sterne  wenL  Shock- 
ing to  relate,  and  dreadful  to  behold,  this  very  cocked  hat 
and  these  picturesque  gray  hairs,  that  they  had  brought  to 
New  York  on  purpose  to  ornament  religious  anniversaries, 
which  were  all  agreed  in  excluding  and  ignoring  the  Aboli- 
tionists, had  gone  right  over  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  I 
and  he  was  so  entirely  ignor.inl  and  uuinstrttctible  on  tba 
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subject,  and  came  back  among  them,  after  having  committed 
this  abomination,  with  a  face  of  such  innocent  and  serene 
gravity,  that  nobody  dared  to  say  a  word  to  him  on  the 
subject. 

He  was  at  this  time  the  accepted  guest  in  a  family  whose 
very  religion  consisted  in  a  gracious  carefulness  and  tender- 
ness lest  they  should  wake  up  the  feelings  of  their  Southern 
brethren  on  the  delicate  subject  of  slavery.  But  then  Dr 
Sterne  was  a  man  that  it  did  no  good  to  talk  to,  since  it  was 
well  known  that,  wherever  there  was  an  unpopular  truth  to  be 
defended,  his  cocked  hat  was  sure  to  be  in  the  front  ranks. 

Let  us  do  one  more  justice  to  Dr  Sterne,  and  say  that  his 
utter  inflexibility  toward  human  infirmity  and  human  feeling 
spared  himself  as  little  as  it  spared  any  other.  In  his  early 
life  he  records,  in  a  most  affecting  autobiography,  the  stroke 
which  deprived  him,  within  a  very  short  space,  of  a  beloved 
wife  and  two  charming  children.  In  the  struggle  of  that  hour, 
he  says,  with  affecting  simplicity,  "  1  felt  that  I  should  die 
if  I  did  not  submit ;  and  I  did  submit  then,  once  for  alL" 
Thenceforward  the  beginning  and  middle  and  end  of  his 
whole  preaching  was  submission^ — utter,  absolute,  and  uncon- 
ditioned. 

In  extreme  old  age,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  looking  back  over  sixty  years  of  intense  labour,  he  said, 
'*  After  all,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  not  be  saved ; "  but 
he  considered  himself  as  but  one  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  his 
personal  salvation  as  of  but  secondary  account  His  devotion 
to  the  King  Eternal  had  no  reference  to  a  matter  so  slight 
In  all  this,  if  there  is  something  terrible  and  painful,  there  is 
something  also  which  is  grand,  and  in  which  we  can  take 
pride,  as  the  fruit  of  our  human  nature.  Peace  to  his  ashes ! 
he  has  learned  better  things  ere  now. 

If  my  readers  would  properly  understand  the  real  depth  of 
sorrowful  perplexity  in  which  our  friend  Miss  Mehi table  Ros- 
siter  was  struggling,  they  must  go  back  with  us  some  years 
before,  to  the  time  when  little  Emily  Rossiter  was  given  up 
to  the  guardianship  and  entire  control  of  her  Aimt  Fams- 
worth. 

Zedekiah  Famsworth  was  one  of  those  men  who  embody 
qualities  which  the  world  could  not  afford  to  be  without,  and 
which  yet  are  far  from  being  the  most  agreeable.     Uncom- 
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^  TTTixunesc  cximnts^sccs.  Ha  was  a  bold  and  gnoite 
iiuLictfc — sxc^  seoeasirir  asr  d&e  sabdtcr  of  tbe  caltl^  bat 

H:»  -m^  «3S  X  w'.'mia  «^  xad  ooce  been  gs^ and  beanti- 
itu  >uc  woe.  j-jRxixr^  xicer  dbe  dcnzinioa  of  astraogcr  natuv^ 
«3S  rierv*:£v  ixjtrxiecsec  >v  x.  so  js  co  avgmibte  and  be- 
cnzK  X  sociwi  rrrr^fuicrcft  cf  the  same  traicsL  A  cahn, 
3xs?sx:!«.  x^t:' r  r---re5c:en  dcosnes^.  vtuch  jrtdged  alike  henetf 
4ac  .-C2i:rs  m-.z^  ^n^-minrry  3c««ncT,  was  hat  lending  cfaar- 


Lst  -»  TCw  =T:;t^j*e  z  dnlii  iaJherirlttg  firora  tbe  motber  a 
■Kr^-.  -rcr'  :>:»*  :rrx-i:s-i~i:c-  1:1c  frrtn  tbe  fitber  a  pte«lis- 
rcs:rcr  r,*  :::orric  i.tiTC.  -vrj*  a  =1  -d  as  sensztxre  to  external 
L-r-ficr-rr  is  i  -j^:  ?r-:c-  7*1-7;^:-.  rr.-c;^:  5wi<5ecily  (xom  the 
wi.—r-*  :f  1  -x^  T'i  .  rr-:  h»:,:5^h  :!s:  :."  the  anrtic  regularity 
iTC  r-:c--r  tc.!.::-*?  ."f  ::^  Fi.— 5-*:r:h  Trrjnsion.  It  will  be 
K^t  :i.i:  :*•  ,--*rjv:-:  :;"r»  r:i?c  ijir^  S?i=  luny  cond ids, 
iic  zi.;r-  <t-:^  :>  .-:  'jrir;  -wtz  rrinr;.  lie  that  a  character 
rr.'vc  ur  i>.i?  r-i?t  :■'  .verse  cr:**"  ::r  ir.:?  unnatural  aod 

Tie  ^r.'c^c'~.  :'  :-^^.m:  **  :«  seiccsTv  c?c2rl:catcd  bv  the 
pecil-irt  -r*  :f  »  •—  1-  r  ;.-o.  If  we  *-jtC':«  two  sccis,  exactly 
alke.  K-:  :7.:.*  >i:c  !,■•«.  :>e  ?r.e  ct  zr.ir,  the  other  of  woman, 
ti^:  rwre  tin  il:  - ;  il;.T5  :!:e  whcli  n^nZAl  and  moral  history 
rfiSietw-x 

I-.  lisi  :: .T.  r."  a"  :>.*  ."':>«r  >rorr?<  :f  ?«t!  which  beset  the 
l.tzJe  Fr:..*v.  s'-e  -:ar>.  i.'r?l:«-i  a  S:a.i:y  so  remarkable  as 
ic»  draw  -^Tc-i  hi^r  .-:->tar.:  i::ir.::c~.  and,  as  she  grew  older, 
bcc'-^n:  :r  r.^-r  a! I  :>.;:  tr.a*?  ar.i  :re  dirre-s  which  extra- 
cniinarr  Sta^v.  rr~^s  :r  m.-'Tnar.  I:  wis  a  port  of  her  Aunt 
Famsw:r:>.  5  >y<::-n  :r  rrecer.d  ::»  be  :^.?rant  of  this  great 
tict.  w;:h  a  v:;r  ^ .  .\>  <hf  ?jprc>-\i,  or"  chcvkm^  any  disposition 
to  rfide  or  %i-  :v  uh-.rh  r-.:-h:  n-irjrallv  arise  therefrom. 
The  c:»ns?c-iince  wi?,  that  the  ch/.d,  be:ir-.n^  this  agreeable 
new-5  frcm  every  cr.e  else  wh?  surrounded  her.  soon  learned 
the  iransriren:  na:jre  of  the  hoax,  and  with  i:  acquired  a 
certain  doub:  of  her  aur.t's  sincer-.pr. 

Emily  had  a  warm,  social  nature,  ar.d  had  alwa>*s  on  hand 
during  her  school-da>-s  a  hs:  of  rnduisustic  friends,  whose 
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admiration  of  her  supplied  the  light  and  warmth  which  were 
entirely  wanting  from  every  other  source. 

Mrs  Farnsworth  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  her 
niece.  She  was,  in  fact,  quite  proud  of  them,  but  was  pursu- 
ing conscientiously  the  course  in  regard  to  them  which  she 
felt  that  duty  required  of  her.  She  loved  the  child,  too, 
devotedly,  but  her  own  nature  had  been  so  thoroughly  frozen 
by  maxims  of  self-restraint  that  this  love  seldom  or  never 
came  into  outward  forms  of  expression. 

It  is  sad  to  be  compelled  to  trace  the  ill  effects  produced 
by  the  overaction  and  misapplication  of  the  very  noblest 
faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Farnsworth  family  was  one  in  which  there  was  the 
fullest  sympathy  with  the  severest  preaching  of  Dr  Sterne. 
As  Emily  grew  older,  it  was  exacted  of  her,  as  one  of  her 
Sabbath  duties,  to  take  notes  of  his  discourses  at  church, 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  read  over  on  Sunday  evening  by 
her  aunt  and  uncle,  and  preserved  in  an  extract-book. 

The  effect  of  such  kinds  of  religious  teaching  on  most  of 
the  children  and  young  people  in  the  town  of  Adams  was  to 
make  them  consider  religion,  and  everything  connected  with 
it,  as  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  subjects,  and  to  seek  prac- 
tically to  have  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  possible ;  so  that  there 
was  among  the  young  people  a  great  deal  of  youthful  gaiety 
and  of  young  enjoyment  in  life,  notwithstanding  the  preach- 
ing from  Sunday  to  Sunday  of  assertions  enough  to  freeze 
every  heart  with  fear.  Many  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
something  else  during  the  sermon-time,  and  many  heard 
without  really  attaching  any  very  definite  meaning  to  what 
they  heard. 

The  severest  utterances,  if  constantly  reiterated,  lose  their 
power,  and  come  to  be  considered  as  nothing.  But  Emily 
Rossiter  had  been  gifted  with  a  mind  of  far  more  than  ordin- 
ary vigour,  and  with  even  a  Greek  passion  for  ideas,  and  with 
capabilities  for  logical  thought  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  listen  to  discourses  so  intellectual  without  taking 
in  their  drift  and  responding  to  their  stimulus  by  a  corre- 
sponding activity  of  intellectual  action. 

Dr  Sterne  set  the  example  of  a  perfectly  bold  and  indepen- 
dent manner  of  differing  from  the  popular  theology  of  his  day 
in  certain  important  respects;  and  where  he  did  differ,  it 
was  with  a  hardihood  of  self-assertion,  and  an  utter  disregard 
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of  popoUr  opinion,  and  a  perfca  reBsnce  on  hb  own  powers 

of  ditcoverinz  truth,  which  were  veiyapc  la  magnetise  these 
tame  qualities  in  other  minds.  People  who  tbtis  set  the  cx- 
amptcof  rnrcHiid  independent  thinking  in  one  or  two  respects, 
IM  jrM  hope  to  constrain  their  disciples  to  think  exanly  sb 
A^f  <h>  on  all  otlter  subjects,  generallir  reckon  withoat  their 
hHtj  and  there  is  no  other  region  in  Massachosetts  wbere 
idl  wni  of  hardy  fiee-thinking  ate  so  rife  at  the  ptvscat  day, 
U  in  the  region  formerly  controlled  by  Dr  Sterne. 

BeforeEmilvwas  fourteen  years  old  she  had  passed  through 
two  or  three  of  those  seasons  of  convulsed  and  agonise^I  feel- 
ing which  are  caused  by  the  revolt  of  a  siixing  sense  of  justice 
■ltd  humanity  against  teachings  which  seem  to  accuse  the 
enu  Father  of  all  of  the  most  frightful  cruelly  and  injustice: 
The  teachingl  were  backed  up  by  literal  quotations  (rxsia  the 
Bible,  which  in  those  days  no  common  person  possessed  the 
means,  or  the  habits  cif  thout'til,  fr>r  undemanding,  and  thus 

When  these  agonised  conflicis  occurred,  they  were  treated 
by  her  aunt  and  unclu  only  as  active  developments  of  the 
natural  opposition  of  the  human  heart  to  God.  Some  such 
period  of  active  contest  with  the  divine  nature  was  on  record 
in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  New  England  saints. 
President  Edwards  recorded  the  same;  and  therefore  they 
looked  upon  them  hopefully,  just  as  the  medical  faculty  of 
those  same  uninstructcd  times  looked  upon  the  writhings  and 
agonies  which  their  administration  of  poison  produced  in  the 
human  body. 

The  last  and  most  fearful  of  these  mental  sttu^lei  came 
after  the  death  of  her  favourite  brother  Theodore,  whOj  being 
supposed  to  die  in  an  unregenerate  state,  was  forthwith  judged 
and  sentenced,  and  his  final  condition  spoken  of  with  a  grim 
and  solemn  certainty  by  her  aunt  and  uncle. 

How  far  the  preaching  of  Dr  Sterne  did  violence  to  the 
most  cherished  leelings  of  human  nature  on  this  subject,  will 
appear  by  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  about  this 

The  text  was  from  Rev.  xix.  3,  "  And  again  they  said  Alle- 
luia.   And  her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  subject  is  thus  announced: — 

"  The  heavenly  hosts  will  praise  God  for  punishing  the 
finally  impenitent  for  ever." 
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In  the  improvement  or  practical  application  of  this  text,  is 
the  following  passage : — 

"  Will  the  heavenly  hosts  praise  God  for  all  the  displays  of 
His  vindictive  justice  in  the  punishment  of  the  damned  ?  then 
we  may  learn  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
saints  and  sinners.  Sinners  often  disbelieve  and  deny  this 
distinction;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  see  and  be- 
lieve it.  . . .  They  sometimes  freely  say  that  they  do  not  think 
that  heaven  is  such  a  place  as  has  been  described ;  or  that 
the  inhabitants  of  it  say,  *  Amen,  Alleluia,'  while  they  see  the 
smoke  of  the  torments  of  the  damned  ascend  up  for  ever  and 
ever.  They  desire  and  hope  to  go  to  heaven,  without  ever 
being  willing  to  speak  such  a  language,  or  to  express  such 
feelings  in  the  view  of  the  damned.  Ajid  is  not  this  saying 
that  their  hearts  are  essentially  different  from  those  who  feel 
such  a  spirit,  and  are  willing  to  adopt  the  language  of  heaven? 
Good  men  do  adopt  the  language  of  heaven  before  they  arrive 
there.  And  all  who  are  conscious  that  they  cannot  say 
*  Amen,  Alleluia,'  may  know  that  they  are  yet  sinners,  and 
essentially  different  from  saints,  and  altogether  unprepared 
to  go  with  them  to  heaven  and  join  with  them  in  praising 
God  for  the  vindictive  justice  He  displays  in  dooming  aU 
unholy  creatures  to  a  never-ending  torment 

"2d,  If  any  sinners  desire  to  go  to  heaven,  it  is  a  clear  evi- 
dence that  they  are  ignorant  of  heaven  and  their  own  hearts. 

"  Though  they  should  be  admitted  to  heaven,  their  hearts 
would  rise  against  God,  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts  who  praise 
Him,  for  dooming  the  impenitent  to  regions  of  darkness  and 
despair.  Instead  of  saying  *  Amen,  Alleluia'  they  would  be 
speechless,  and  inwardly  curse  God  and  die.  If  God  would 
give  them  the  best  place  in  heaven,  and  offer  them  the  whole 
universe  to  fall  down  and  cordially  join  the  heavenly  host 
in  praising  Him  for  punishing  any  creature  eternally,  they 
would  reject  the  offer.  They  would  wish  to  exchange  heaven 
for  any  other  place. 

"It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  as 
easy  for  any  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  salvation  as  it  is  to 
be  in  heaven  and  cordially  unite  with  the  heavenly  hosts  in 
their  enjoyments  and  employments.  Do  some  say  that  a 
love  to  a  damning  God  is  a  term  of  salvation  ?  But  does  not 
a  sincere  desire  to  be  in  heaven  necessarily  imply  a  desire  to 


?   Anike 


3i»  <w  ji  SIS  zticx.  tt  «rtK  (»  f»  to 
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Let  keaven  be 


JC»    ICC    JX    ^Vtn^.  but    3K 

cs  :<iiC«-nvac»  ia«i  ja:^cv3Ka£s  ccosis^  they  would 
ram;;  x'  .".m^n^  *:li  jav  tssrms  in  order  to  gain 


It  vo^  ::!*:>  Ttrrxcn  r/^u:  ■*t.hTy  br:^  tlfeose  cords  which 
««ar»  A  ^ncu>  ^*«!<^xc  laviiracc  so  7«ir  axhi  tender  between 
Cht  K^irC  .*<  i\r.iN  A.:c  !«•  iicaer*  Bi-?ie. 

>^  ^lAi^Y^;  ^-v'^^'-i:  jvvr  zxit:»  a  ccisTerase  and  final  leave 
gt  1^  di..  t  .«  K-r  u:.K*rs  «-:hcuc  a  pan^  :  and  Emily  suf- 
lint!c  tjc  ttuoi  .r  V  >c-i^*-c.  ^ia:  her  aaac  become  alarmed 
i.Y  ^T  K'xtl  >.k:  «^  s::c  :^  &cstoato  spend  a  winter 
«mKrr  ;J^*  ^mtc  ,*i  jutov  K*r  s:ic«r  cc  h<r  mocher'sy  who  was 
suttt^N  A  ^vx:>-^Ta^*.rv>i  %v.*iSh^':  c<  the  wviid.  who  was  proad 
cc  bter  3XCC  ;^  >cau:^  xtvi  :alcs^k  ^sd  r\rs«3slTed  to  make  the 

A:  tbu*  :::trvr  sic  x*t~x\i  :"":v;  d>.-.;u-i:=:jL2ce  of  a  very  inter- 
cscia^  Krcsca  uai.S  oc"  h:^i  rir.*.  wao*  ror  certain  family 
revucas^  w^n:  ".^ss  ih^ra  c\'.I<c  to  Aocncx  She  became 
£i3ciaaced  «;:h  iheir  :»oc;e(>.  ^::d  plu::^:«d  into  the  study  of 
the  French  Lia^u.!^  and  t-.teratunr.  v;:h  oil  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  Toya^er  who  sxads  hiaiielt  amorg  eRchar4ted  islands. 
And  French  literature  at  this  time,  was  full  of  the  life  of  a 
new  era, — the  era  which  produced  both  the  American  and 
the  French  Re\'olatioiL 

The  writings  of  Voltaire  were  too  cold  and  cynical  for  her 
enthusiastic  nature ;  but  Rousseau  was  to  her  like  a  sudden 


,» 
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translation  from  the  ice  and  snow  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
tropical  flowers  of  a  February  in  Florida.  In  "  La  Nouvelle 
Heloise,"  she  found  not  merely  a  passionate  love  story,  but 
the  consideration,  on  the  author's  side,  of  just  such  problems 
as  had  been  raised  by  her  theological  education. 

When  she  returned  from  this  visit,  she  was  apparently 
quiet  and  at  peace.  Her  peace  was  the  peace  of  a  river, 
which  has  found  an  underground  passage,  and  therefore 
chafes  and  frets  no  more.  Her  philosophy  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  £mile,  her  faith  the  faith  of  the  Savoyard  vicar,  and 
she  imitated  Dr  Sterne  only  in  utter  self-reliance  and  fear- 
lessness of  consequences  in  pursuit  of  what  she  believed 
true. 

Had  her  aunt  and  uncle  been  able  to  read  the  French 
language,  they  would  have  found  her  note-book  of  sermons 
sometimes  interspersed  by  quotations  from  her  favourite 
author,  which  certainly  were  quite  in  point ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  the  foot  of  a  severe  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
was  written : — 

"  Quand  cette  dure  et  d^courageante  doctrine  se  d^duit  de 
TEcriture  elle-meme,  mon  premier  devoir  n'est-il  pas  dTion- 
orer  Dieu  ?  Quelque  respect  que  je  doive  au  texte  sacr^, 
j'en  dois  plus  encore  k  son  Auteur ;  et  faimerais  mieux 
croire  la  Bible  falsifce  ou  inintelligibU^  que  Dieu  injusU  ou 
mal/aisant.  St  Paul  ne  veut  pas  que  le  vase  dise  au  potier, 
Pourquoi  m'as-tu  fait  ainsi  ?  Cela  est  fort  bien  si  le  potier 
n'exige  du  vase  que  des  services  qu'il  Ta  mis  en  etat  de  lui 
rendre  ;  mais  s'il  s'en  prenait  au  vase  de  n'^tre  pas  propre 
k  un  usage  pour  lequel  11  ne  I'aurait  pas  fait,  le  vase  aurait* 
il  tort  de  lui  dire,  Pourquoi  m'as-tu  fait  ainsi  ?*'* 

After  a  period  of  deceitful  quiet  and  calm,  in  which  Emily 
read,  and  wrote,  and  studied  alone  in  her  room,  and  moved 
about  in  her  daily  circle  like  one  whose  heart  is  afar  off,  she 
suddenly  disappeared  from  them  alL     She  left  ostensibly  to 

*  "  When  this  harsh,  discouraginji:  doctrine  is  deduced  from  the  Scripttires 
themselves,  is  not  my  first  duty  to  honour  God  ?  Whatever  respect  I  owe  to 
the  sacred  text,  I  owe  still  more  to  its  Author,  and  I  should  frtfrr  to  Mievt  tkt 
BihU  falsified  or  uninteltiftibU  to  belirving  God  unjust  or  cruel.  St  Paul 
would  not  that  theva.se  should  say  to  the  potter.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  t 
That  is  all  very  well  if  the  potter  exacts  of  the  vase  only  such  services  as  he 
has  fitted  it  to  render  ;  but  if  he  should  require  of  it  a  usncc  for  which  he  has 
not  fitted  it,  would  the  vase  be  in  the  wron^;  for  sayint;,  Why  host  thou  made 
mc  thus  ?  " 

Z 
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Eon  a  "riiit  to  Boston  lo  her  aunt,  and  all  that  was  erer 
wd  from  her  after  th.il  »  as  a  lelter  of  final  farewell  to  Miss 
Meltable,  in  which  she  lolii  her  briefly,  that,  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  the  life  slie  had  been  leading,  and  lo  seem 
to  believe  what  she  could  not  believe,  and  being  importtined 
to  practise  what  she  never  intended  to  do,  she  had  chosen 
her  lot  for  herself,  and  requested  her  neither  to  seek  her  out 
nor  inquireafter  her,  asall  such  inquiries  would  be  absolutely 

All  that  could  be  nscerlaincd  on  the  subject  was,  that 
about  this  time  tht;  Marquis  de  Cont6  aad  bis  lady  were 
found  to  have  sailed  for  France. 

Tbia  was  the  sad  slory  nhich  Miss  Mehitabic  poured  into 
the  lympathetie  ear  of  EUery  Davenport. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WE  BEGIN  TO  BE  GROWN-UP  PEOPLE. 

I|E  begin  to  be  grown-up  people.  We  cannot 
always  remain  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  child- 
hood. 1  myself,  good  reader,  have  dwelt  on 
its  scenes  longer,  because,  looking  back  on  it 
from  the  extreme  end  of  life,  it  seems  to  my 
weary  eyes  so  fresh  and  beautiful ;  the  dew  of 
the  morning  land  lies  on  it, — that  dew  which 
no  coming  day  will  restore. 

Our  childhood,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  must  be  confessed 
to  have  been  reasonably  enjoyable.  Its  influences  were  all 
homely,  innocent,  and  pure.  There  was  no  seductive  vice, 
no  open  or  covert  immorality.  Our  worst  form  of  roar- 
ing dissipation  consisted  in  being  too  fond  of  huckleberry 
parties,  or  in  the  immoderate  pursuit  of  chestnuts  and 
walnuts.  Even  tlie  v.igrant  associates  of  uncertain  social 
standing  who  abounded  in  Oldtown  were  characterised  by  a 
kind  of  woodland  innocence,  and  were  not  much  more  haiin- 
ful  than  woodchucks  and  squirrels. 

Sam  Lawson,  for  instance,  though  he  dearly  loved  lary 
lounging,  and  was  devoted  to  idle  tramps,  was  yet  a  most 
edifying  vagrant.    A  profane  word  was  an  abomination  in 
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his  sight ;  his  speculations  on  doctrines  were  all  orthodox, 
and  his  expositions  of  Scripture  as  original  and  abundant  as 
those  of  some  of  the  dreamy  old  fathers.  As  a  general  thing 
he  was  a  devout  Sunday  keeper  and  a  pillar  of  the  sanctuary, 
playing  his  bass-viol  to  the  most  mournful  tunes  with  evident 
relish. 

I  remember  being  once  left  at  home  alone  on  Sunday,  with 
an  incipient  sore-throat,  when  Sam  volunteered  himself  as 
my  nurse.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  stillness,  a  wander- 
ing Indian  came  in,  who,  by  the  joint  influence  of  a  large 
mug  of  cider  and  the  weariness  of  his  tramp,  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep  on  our  kitchen  floor,  and  somehow  Sam  was  beguiled 
to  amuse  himself  by  tickling  his  nose  with  a  broom-straw, 
and  laughing,  until  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  at  the 
sleepy  snorts  and  struggles  and  odd  contortions  of  visage 
which  were  the  results.  Yet  so  tender  was  Sam*s  conscience, 
that  he  had  frequent  searchings  of  heart,  afterward,  on 
account  of  this  profanation  of  sacred  hours,  and  indulged  in 
floods  of  long-wmded  penitence. 

Though  Sam  abhorred  all  profanity,  yet  for  seasons  of 
extreme  provocation  he  was  well  provided  with  that  gentler 
Yankee  litany  which  affords  to  the  irritated  mind  the  comfort 
of  swearing,  without  the  commission  of  the  sin.  Under  great 
pressure  of  provocation  Sam  Lawson  freely  said,  "Darn  it  V 
The  word  "  dam,"  in  fact,  was  to  the  conscientious  New 
England  mind  a  comfortable  resting-place,  a  refreshment  to 
the  exacerbated  spirit  that  shrunk  from  that  too  similar 
word  with  an  m  in  it. 

In  my  boyhood  I  sometimes  pondered  that  other  hard 
word,  and  vaguely  decided  to  speak  it,  with  that  awful 
curiosity  which  gives  to  an  unknown  sin  a  hold  upon  the 
imagination.  What  would  happen  if  I  should  say  "damn  ?" 
I  dwelt  on  that  subject  with  a  restless  curiosity  which  my 
grandmother  certainly  would  have  told  me  was  a  temptation 
of  the  devil.  The  horrible  desire  so  grew  on  me,  that  once, 
in  the  sanctity  of  my  own  private  apartment,  with  all  the 
doors  shut  and  locked,  I  thought  I  would  boldly  tcy  the 
experiment  of  saying  "  damn "  out  loud,  and  seemg  what 
would  happen.  I  did  it,  and  looked  up  apprehensively  to 
see  if  the  walls  were  going  to  fall  on  me,  but  they  didn't, 
and  I  covered  up  my  head  in  the  bedclothes  and  felt 
degraded.    I  had  committed  the  sin,  and  got  not  even  the 
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cxciiemeni  of  a  caiastrophc.  The  Lord  apparently  diJ  not 
Ibink  mc  wonh  Hii  noike. 

In  regard  to  ihe  a«-ful  questions  of  my  grandmother's  blue 
book,  our  tri^d  grew  up  with  varying  inHuences.  Harry,  as 
1  hkve  said,  was  one  of  Ihoae  quid  human  beings,  of  great 
force  in  native  individuality,  who  silently  draw  fruin  all 
scenes  and  things  just  those  clem  cms  which  their  own  being 
cnves,  and  rcsolut<'ly  and  calmly  think  ibeir  own  thoughts, 
and  live  their  own  life,  amid  the  most  discordant  inllucnces ; 
just  OS  the  fluid,  sparkling  waters  of  a  mountain  brook  dait 
this  way  and  that  amid  stones  and  rubbish,  and  hum  to 
themselves  their  own  quiet,  hidden  tunc. 

A  saintly  woman,  whose  heart  was  burning  itself  away  in 
the  torturing  fires  of  a  slow  martyrdom,  had  been  for  the  first 
ten  years  erf  hii  life  his  only  companion  and  teacher,  and, 
dying,  had  sealed  him  with  a  seal  given  from  a  visibly 
opened  heaven  ;  and  thenceforward  no  theologies,  and  no 
human  aiitliorily,  had  the  power  and  weight  with  him  that 
had  the  rcmtmbrance  of  those  dying  eyes,  and  the  sanctity 
of  those  last  counsels. 

By  native  descent  Harry  was  a  gentleman  of  the  peculiarly 
English  stock.  He  had  the  shy  reserve,  the  silent,  self- 
respecting  pride  and  delicacy,  which  led  him  to  keep  his  own 
soul  as  a  castle,  and  that  interested,  because  it  left  a  sense 
of  something  veiled  and  unexpressed. 

We  were  now  eighteen  years  old,  and  yet,  during  all  these 
years  that  he  had  lived  side  by  side  with  me  in  closest  inti- 
macy, he  had  never  spoken  to  me  freely  and  frankly  of  that 
which  I  afterwards  learned  was  always  the  intensest  and 
bitterest  mortification  of  his  life,  namely,  his  father's  deser- 
tion of  his  mother  and  himself.  Once  only  do  I  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  him  carried  away  by  anger,  and  that  was 
when  a  coarse  and  cruel  bully  among  the  school-boys  applied 
to  him  a  name  which  reflected  on  his  mother's  honour.  The 
anger  of  such  quiet  people  is  often  a  perfect  convulsion,  and 
it  was  so  in  this  case.  He  seemed  to  blaze  with  it, — to  flame 
up  and  redden  with  a  delirious  passion,  and  he  knocked 
down  and  stamped  upon  the  boy  with  a  blind  fury  which  it 
was  really  frightful  to  see,  and  which  was  in  singular  contrast 
With  his  usual  uuprovokablc  good-humour. 

Ellery  Davenport  had  made  good  his  promise  of  looking 
fo-  the  pocket-book  which  Harr>'s  father  had  left  in  his 
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country-seat,  and  the  marriage  certificate  of  his  mother  had 
been  found  in  it,  and  carefully  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Lady 
Lothrop  ;  but  nothing  had  been  said  to  us  children  about  it ; 
it  was  merely  held  quietly,  as  a  document  that  might  be  of 
use  in  time  in  bringing  some  property  to  the  children.  And 
even  at  the  time  of  this  fight  with  the  school-boy,  Harry  said 
so  little  afterward,  that  the  real  depth  of  his  feeling  on  this 
subject  was  not  suspected. 

1  have  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  Ellery  Davenport  did 
succeed  in  making  the  father  of  Harry  and  Tina  aware  of 
the  existence  of  two  such  promising  children,  and  of  the 
respectability  of  the  families  into  which  they  had  been 
adopted.  Captain  Percival,  now  Sir  Harry  Percival,  had 
married  again  in  England,  so  Ellery  Davenport  had  informed 
Miss  Mehitable  in  a  letter,  and  had  a  son  by  this  marriage, 
and  so  had  no  desire  to  bring  to  view  his  former  connexion. 
It  was  understood,  I  believe,  that  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be 
transmitted  yearly  to  the  hands  of  the  guardians  of  the 
children,  for  their  benefit,  and  that  they  were  to  be  left 
undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  those  who  had  adopted 
them. 

Miss  Mehitable  had  suffered  so  extremely  herself  by  the 
conflict  of  her  own  earnest,  melancholy  nature  with  the 
theologic  ideas  of  her  time,  that  she  shrunk  with  dread  from 
imposing  them  on  the  gay  and  joyous  little  being  whose  edu- 
cation she  had  undertaken.  Yet  she  was  impressed  by  that 
awful  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  one  of  the  most  im* 
perative  characteristics  of  the  New  England  mind ;  and  she 
applied  to  her  brother  earnestly  to  know  what  she  should 
teach  Tina,  with  regard  to  her  own  spiritual  position.  The 
reply  of  her  brother  was  characteristic,  and  we  shall  give  it 
here : — 

"My  dear  Sister, — I  am  a  Puritan, — the  son,  the  grand- 
son, the  great-grandson  of  Puritans,— and  I  say  to  you.  Plant 
the  footsteps  of  your  child  on  the  ground  of  the  old  Cam- 
bridge Platform,  and  teach  her  as  Winthrop  and  Dudley  and 
the  Mathers  taught  their  children, — that  she  *  is  already  a 
member  in  the  Church  of  Christ, — that  she  is  in  covenant 
with  God,  and  hath  the  seal  thereof  upon  her,  to  wit,  baptism ; 
and  so,  if  not  regenerate,  is  yet  in  a  more  hopeful  way  of 
attaining  regeneration  and  all  spiritual  blessings,  both  of  the 
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covenant  and  sea!.'  *  By  teaching  the  child  this,  yon  will 
place  her  mind  in  natural  nnd  he^ilihful  relations  wiib  Cod 
and  religion.  Slie  will  feci  in  her  Father's  house,  and  under 
ber  Father's  care,  and  the  long  and  weary  years  of  a  sense  of 
disinheritance  *iih  which  you  straggled  will  be  spared  to  her, 
"  I  hold  Jonalhan  Edwards  to  have  been  the  greatest  man, 
unce  St  Augustine,  Ihat  Chrisliantty  has  turned  out.  But 
«hen  a  great  man,  instead  of  making  bimsetf  a  great  ladder 
for  feeble  folks  to  climb  on,  strikes  away  the  ladder,  and  bids 
them  come  to  where  he  stands  at  a  step,  his  greatness  and 
his  goodness  both  may  prove  unfortunate  for  those  who  come 
after  him.  I  go  for  the  good  old  Puritnn  platform. — Your 
affectionate  brother,  Jonathan  Rossiter." 

The  ennscquerce  of  all  this  was,  that  Tina  adopted,  iti  her 
glad  nnd  joyous  nature,  the  simple,  helpful  faith  of  her 
|jr"lliLT,  lli'j  l.iilh  in  nn  ever  good,  ever  present,  ever  kind 
Father,  whose  child  she  was,  and  in  whose  household  she 
had  grown  up.  She  had  a  most  unbounded  faith  in  prayer, 
and  in  the  indnlgenceand  tenderness  of  the  Heavenly  Power, 
All  things  to  her  eyes  were  seen  through  the  halo  of  a  cheer- 
ful, sanguine,  confiding  nature.  Life  had  for  her  no  cloud,  or 
darkness,  or  mystery. 

As  to  myself,  I  had  been  taught  in  the  contrary  doctrines, 
—that  I  was  a  disinherited  child  of  wrath.  It  is  true  that 
this  doctrine  was  contradicted  by  the  whole  influence  of 
the  minister,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  belonged  to  the 
Arminian  wing  of  the  Church,  and  bore  very  mildly  on  all 
these  great  topics.  My  grandmother  sometimes  endeavoured 
to  stir  him  up  to  more  decisive  orthodoxy,  and  especially  to  a 
more  vigorous  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  native  human 
depravity.  1  remember  once,  in  her  leal,  her  quoting  to  him 
as  a  proof-text  the  quatrain  of  Dr  Walts  : — 


The  fiml  yDune  pulw  begini  lo  belt 

"That,  madam,"  said  Dr  Lothrop,  who  r 
be  the  grand  gentleman  under  any  circumst 
madaro,  is  not  the  New  Testament,  but  Dr  Isaac  Watt^ 
allow  me  to  remind  you." 

•Cunbridse  Platform.    Uathec'i  "Hipialii,'  p.  mj.  Ait.  f. 
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"  Well,"  said  my  grandmother,  "  Dr  Watts  got  it  from  the 
Bible." 

"  Yes,  madam,  a  very  long  way  from  the  Bible,  allow  me 
to  say." 

And  yet,  after  all,  though  I  did  not  like  my  grandmother^s 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  I  must  confess  that  she,  and  all  such 
as  thought  like  her,  always  impressed  me  as  being  more 
earnestly  religious  than  those  that  held  the  milder  and  more 
moderate  doctrines. 

Once  in  a  while  old  Dr  Sterne  would  preach  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I  used  to  go  to  hear  him.  Everybody  went 
to  hear  him.  A  sermon  on  reprobation  from  Dr  Sterne 
would  stir  up  a  whole  community  in  those  days,  just  as  a 
presidential  election  stirs  one  up  now.  And  1  remember 
that  he  used  to  impress  me  as  being  more  like  a  messenger 
from  the  other  world  than  any  other  minister.  Dr  Lothrop's 
sermons,  by  his  side,  were  like  Pope's  Pastorals  beside  the 
Tragedies  of  iEschylus.  Dr  Lothrop's  discourses  were 
smooth,  they  were  sensible,  they  were  well  worded,  and  every- 
body went  to  sleep  under  them ;  but  Dr  Sterne  shook  and 
swayed  his  audience  like  a  field  of  grain  under  a  high  wind. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  not  listening  to  him,  or  of  hear- 
ing him  with  indifference,  for  he  dealt  in  assertions  that 
would  have  made  the  very  dead  turn  in  their  graves.  One 
of  his  sermons  was  talked  of  for  months  afterward,  with  a 
sort  of  suppressed  breath  of  supernatural  awe,  such  as  men 
would  use  in  discussing  the  reappearance  of  a  soul  from  the 
other  world. 

But  meanwhile  I  believed  neither  my  grandmother,  nor 
Dr  Sterne,  nor  the  minister.  The  eternal  questions  seethed 
and  boiled  and  burned  in  my  mind  without  answer.  It  was 
not  my  own  personal  destiny  that  lay  with  weight  on  my 
mind  ;  it  was  the  incessant,  restless  desire  to  know  the  real 
truth  from  some  unanswerable  authority.  I  longed  for  a 
visible,  tangible  communion  with  God  ;  I  longed  to  see  the 
eternal  beauty,  to  hear  a  friendly  voice  from  the  etemsd 
silence.  Among  all  the  differences  with  regard  to  doctrinal 
opinion,  I  could  S2e  clearly  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
people  in  the  world, — those  who  had  found  God,  and  felt 
Him  as  a  living  power  upon  their  spirits,  and  those  who  had 
not ;  and  that  unknown  experience  was  what  I  sought 

Such,  then,  were  we  three  children  when  Harry  and  I  were 
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ia  our  ntneteeDtb  jrear,  and  Tina  in  her  fifteenth.  And  just 
M  thii  moment  there  was  among  Ihc  high  consulting  powen 
that  regulated  our  deMiny  a  movement  as  to  what  fuither 
was  to  DC  done  with  the  two  that  had  hitherto  grown  up  10- 
gether. 

Now,if  thereaderhas  attentively  read  ancient  and  modern 
bistory,  he  will  obsent  that  there  is  a  ctdss  of  women  to  be 
found  in  this  lower  world,  who,  -wherever  they  are,  are  sore 
to  be  ID  some  way  the  iir^t  .ind  last  cause  of  everything  that 
isgoiogon.  Everyb-i'K  kTiows,  for  instance,  thai  Helen  was 
the  great  instigator  ot  tin.-  Irujan  war,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  her  we  should  ha'.i  ;.  ..!  nu  Homer.  !n  Fr.ince.  Madame 
R6cainier  was,  for  th.  '■■    n.    :■.■■...:!  ..■1".li.j!i  i,  r  .:'i!nist 

anything  that  any  m  .,,.■■    -not 

find  out  that  Madatr     '  mus 

of  her  own,  except  the  sovereign  one  of  charming  every 
human  being  that  came  in  her  way,  so  that  all  became  her 
humble  and  subservient  subjects.  The  instance  is  a  marked 
one,  because  it  operated  in  a  wide  sphere,  on  very  celebrated 
men,  in  .in  interesting  historic  period.  But  it  individualises 
a  kind  of  faculty  which,  generally  speaking,  is  peculiar  to 
women,  though  it  is  in  some  instances  exercised  by  men, — a 
faculty  of  charming  and  controlling  every  person  with  whom 

Tina  was  now  verging  toward  maturity  ;  she  was  in  just 
that  delicious  period  in  which  the  girl  has  all  the  privileges 
and  graces  of  childhood,  its  freedom  of  movement  and  action, 
briehtencd  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  aurora  by  the  coming 
dawn  of  womanhood  ;  and  everything  indicated  that  she 
was  one  of  this  powerful  class  of  womankind.  Can  one 
analyse  the  charm  which  such  women  possess  ?  I  have  a 
theory  that,  in  all  cases,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  genius 
with  it, — genius  which  does  not  declare  itself  in  literature, 
but  in  social  life,  and  which  devotes  itself  to  pleasing,  as 
Other  artists  devote  themselves  to  painting  or  10  poetry. 

Tina  had  no  inconsiderable  share  of  self-will ;  she  was 
very  pronounced  in  her  tastes,  and  fond  of  her  own  way  ; 
but  she  had  received  from  nature  this  passion  for  entertain- 
ing, and  been  endowed  with  varied  talents  in  this  line  which 
made  her  always,  from  early  childhood,  the  coveted  and 
desired  person  in  every  circle.  Not  a  visage  in  Oldtown  was 
■o  set  in  grimmest  of  care  that  it  did  not  relax  its  lines  when 
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it  saw  Tina  coming  down  the  street ;  for  Tina  could  mimic 
and  sing  and  dance,  and  fling  back  joke  for  joke  in  a  perfect 
meteoric  shower.  So  long  as  she  entertained,  she  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  who  the  party  was.  She  would  display  her 
accomplishments  to  a  set  of  strolling  Indians,  or  for  Sam 
Lawson  and  Jake  Marshall,  as  readily  as  for  anyone  else. 
She  would  run  up  and  catch  the  minister  by  the  elbow  as  he 
solemnly  and  decorously  moved  down  street,  and  his  face 
always  broke  into  a  laugh  at  the  sight  of  her. 

The  minister's  lady,  and  Aunt  Lois,  and  Miss  Deborah 
Kittery,  while  they  used  to  mourn  in  secret  places  over  her 
want  of  decorum  in  thus  displaying  her  talents  before  the 
lower  classes,  would  afterward  laugh  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  their  cheeks  and  their  ancient  whalebone  stays 
creaked,  when  she  would  do  the  same  thing  over  in  a  select 
circle  for  them. 

We  have  seen  how  completely  she  had  conquered  PoUyi 
and  what  difficulty  Miss  Mehitable  found  in  applying  the 
precepts  of  Mrs  Chapone  and  Miss  Hannah  More  to  her 
case.  The  pattern  young  lady  of  the  period,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  respectable  females,  was  expressed  by  Lu cilia  Stanley,  in 
"  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  But  when  Miss  Mehitable, 
after  delighting  herself  with  the  Johnsonian  balance  of  the 
rhythmical  sentences  which  described  this  paragon  as  ''  not 
so  much  perfectly  beautful  as  perfectly  elegant," — this  model 
of  consistency,  who  always  blushed  at  the  right  moment, 
spoke  at  the  right  moment,  and  stopped  at  the  right  moment, 
and  was,  in  short,  a  woman  made  to  order,  precisely  to  suit 
a  bachelor  who  had  traversed  the  whole  earth,  "  not  expect- 
ing perfection,  but  looking  for  consistency," — she  was  per- 
fectly dismayed  at  contemplating  her  scholar.  She  felt  the 
power  by  which  Tina  continually  charmed  and  beguiled  her, 
and  the  empire  which  she  exercised  over  her;  and,  with 
wonderful  good  sense,  she  formally  laid  down  the  weapons  of 
authority  when  she  found  she  had  no  heart  to  use  them. 

**  My  child,"  she  said  to  Tina  one  day,  when  that  young 
lady  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  ^*  you  are  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  I.  I  am  weak  because  I  love  you,  and  because 
I  have  been  broken  by  sorrow,  and  because,  being  a  poor  old 
woman,  I  don't  trust  myself.  And  you  are  young  and  strong 
and  fearless  ;  but  remember,  dear,  the  life  you  have  to  live 
is  yours  and  not  mine.    I  have  not  the  heart  to  force  you  to 
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Ulcemyway  instead  of  your  owm,  but  I  shall  warn  you  that 
it  will  be  better  you  should  do  lo,  and  then  leave  you  free. 
If  you  don't  take  my  way,  I  sbalt  do  the  very  beit  for  you 
that  I  can  In  vour  way,  a.ad  you  mutt  taJce  the  responsibility 
In  the  end." 

Th»  Was  ilic  only  kind  of  system  which  Miss  Mehitable 
wu  capnbli?  of  carrying  out.  She  was  wise,  shrewd,  and 
loving,  Wid  she  graiiuaily  controlled  her  httle  charge  more 
and  more  by  simple  influence,  but  she  hnd  to  meet  in  her 
edncatioti  the  opposition  force  of  that  universal  petting  and 
■polling  which  everybody  in  society  gives  to  an  entertaining 
cnild. 

Life  is  such  a  monoionous,  dull  affair,  that  anybody  that 
ha*  the  gift  of  making  it  pass  off  gaily  is  in  great  demand. 
Tina  was  sent  for  to  the  parson  a  j;e.  and  the  minister  t  ode 
her  on  hii  knoe  and  encouraged  her  to  chatter  all  sorts  of 
egregious  nonsense  to  him.  And  Miss  Debornh  Kiltery  in- 
sisted on  having  her  sent  for  to  visit  them  in  Boston,  and 
old  Madam  Kittery  overwhelmed  her  with  indulgence  and 
caresses.  Now  Tma  loved  praises  and  caresses ;  incense 
was  the  very  breath  of  her  nostrils  ;  and  she  enjoyed  beii^ 
ftted  and  petted  as  much  as  a  cat  enjoys  being  stroked. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  one  who  considers  the  career  ol 
this  kind  of  girl  to  hear  th.it  she  was  not  much  of  a  student. 
What  she  learned  was  by  impulses  and  fits  and  starts, 
and  all  of  it  immediately  used  ior  some  specific  purpose  of 
entertainment,  so  that  among  simple  people  she  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  prodigy  of  infonnation,  on  a  very  small 
capital  of  actual  knowledge.  Miss  Mehitable  sighed  after 
thorough  knowledge  and  discipline  ol  mind  for  her  charge, 
but  she  invariably  found  all  Tina's  teachers  becoming  accom- 
plices in  her  8uperfici.^l  practices  by  praising  and  caressing 
ner  when  she  h.id  been  least  faithful,  always  apologising  for 
her  deficiencies,  and  speaking  in  the  most  flattering  terras 
of  her  talents.  During  the  last  year  the  schoolmaster  had 
been  observed  always  to  walk  home  with  her  and  bring  her 
books,  with  a  humble,  trembling  subserviency  and  prostrate 
humility  which  she  rewarded  with  great  apparent  contempt ; 
and  finally  she  announced  to  Miss  Mehitable  that  she  didn't 
intend  to  go  to  school  any  more,  because  the  master  acted  so 

Mow  Miss  Mehitable,  during  all  her  experience  of  life,  had 
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always  associated  with  the  men  of  her  acquaintance  without 
ever  being  reminded  in  any  particular  manner  of  the  difference 
of  sex,  and  it  was  a  subject  which,  therefore,  was  about  the 
last  to  enter  into  her  calculations  with  regard  to  her  little 
charge.  So  she  said,  "  My  dear,  you  shouldn't  speak  in  that 
way  about  your  teacher ;  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  do." 

*^  He  may  know  more  than  I  do  about  arithmetic,  but  he 
does  not  know  how  to  behave.  What  right  has  he  to  put  his 
old  hand  under  my  chin  ?  and  I  won't  have  him  putting  his 
arm  round  me  when  he  sets  my  copies  !  and  I  told  him  t^day 
he  shouldn't  carry  my  books  home  any  more, — so  there  I " 

Miss  Mehitable  was  struck  dumb.  She  went  that  afternoon 
and  visited  the  minister's  lady. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Lothrop,  "it's  time 
to  try  a  course  of  home-reading."  • 

A  bright  idea  now  struck  Miss  Mehitable.  Her  cousin, 
Mr  Mordecai  Rossiter,  had  recently  been  appointed  a  col- 
league with  the  venerable  Dr  Lothrop.  He  was  a  young 
man,  finely  read,  and  of  great  solidity  and  piety,  and  Miss 
Mehitable  resolved  to  invite  him  to  take  up  his  abode  with 
them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her  educational  efforts.  Mr 
Mordecai  Rossiter  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
family,  used  to  conduct  family-worship,  and  was  expected 
now  and  then  to  drop  words  of  good  advice  and  wholesome 
counsel  to  form  the  mind  of  Miss  Tina.  A  daily  hour  was 
appointed,  when  he  was  to  superintend  her  progress  in 
arithmetic. 

Mr  Mordecai  Rossiter  was  one  of  the  most  simple-minded, 
honest,  sincere  human  beings  that  ever  wore  a  black  coat 
He  accepted  his  charge  in  sacred  simplicity,  and  took  a 
prayerful  view  of  his  young  catechumen,  whom  he  was  in 
hopes  to  make  realise,  by  degrees,  the  native  depravity  of 
her  own  heart,  and  to  lead  through  a  gradual  process  to  the 
best  of  all  results. 

Miss  Tina  also  took  a  view  of  her  instructor,  and  without 
any  evil  intentions,  simply  following  her  strongest  instinct, 
which  was  to  entertain  and  please,  she  very  soon  made  her- 
self an  exceedingly  delightful  pupiL  Since  religion  was 
evidently  the  engrossing  subject  in  his  mind,  Tina  also  turned 
her  attention  to  it,  and  instructed  and  edified  him  with  flights 
of  devout  eloquence  which  were  to  him  perfectly  astonishing. 
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Tina  would  discourae  on  the  goodness  of  God,  and  ornament 
her  remarks  wilh  so  mnny  flowers,  and  stars,  and  poetical 
fireworks,  »nd  be  so  tapl  and  carried  away  with  her  subjecl, 
fhM  be  would  sit  and  listen  to  her  as  if  she  was  an  inspired 
being,  and  wholly  forgcl  the  analysis  which  he  meant  to 
Bropose  to  her,  as  to  whether  her  emotions  of  love  to  God 
'proceeded  from  self-love,  or  from  disinterested  benevolence. 

As  I  have  said,  Tina  had  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  had  em- 
ployed the  dull  hours  which  children  of  her  age  usually  spend 
in  church,  in  reading  the  psalm-book  and  committing  to 
memory  all  the  most  vividly  emotional  psalms  and  bs^nns. 
And  these  she  was  fond  of  repeating  with  great  fervour  and 
enthusiasm  to  her  admiriiig  listener. 

Miss  Mchitable  considered  that  the  schoolmaster  had  been 
an  ill- taught,  presumptuous  man,  who  had  ventured  to  t.ikc 
iwproper  libcriies  with  a  mere  child  ;  but.  when  she  estab- 
lished this  connection  between  this  same  child  and  a  solemn 
young  minister,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  imagine  that  there 
would  be  any  embarrassing  consequences  from  the  relation. 
She  considered  Tina  as  a  mere  infant,— as  not  yet  having 
approached  the  age  when  the  idea  of  anything  like  love  or 
marriage  could  possibly  be  suggested  to  her. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  she  could  not  help  remarking 
that  her  cousin  was  in  some  respects  quite  an  altered  man. 
He  reformed  many  linle  negligences  in  regard  to  his  toilet 
which  Miss  Tina  h.id  pointed  out  to  him  with  the  honchalant 
freedom  of  a  young  empress.  And  he  would  run  and  spring 
and  fetch  and  carry  in  her  service  wilh  a  leal  and  alertness 

Siite  wonderful  to  behold.  He  expressed  privately  to  Miss 
ehitable  the  utmost  astonishment  at  her  mental  powers,  and 
spoke  of  the  wonderful  work  of  divine  grace  which  appeared  to 
have  made  such  progress  in  her  heart.  Never  had  he  been  so 
instructed  and  delighted  before  by  the  exercises  of  any  young 
person.  And  he  went  sofaras  toassure  Miss  M  eh  I  table  that 
in  many  things  he  should  be  only  too  happy  to  sit  at  her  feel 
and  learn  of  her. 

"Good  gracious  me  t"  said  MissMehitable  to  herself, with 
»  sort  of  half-start  of  awakening,  though  not  yet  fully  come  to 
consciousness  ;  "  what  does  ail  everybody  that  gets  hold  o( 

What  got  hold  of  her  cousin  in  this  cnsc  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  learning,  not  long  after,  by  overhearing  him  tell  her 
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young  charge  that  she  was  an  angel,  and  that  he  asked  nothing 
more  of  Heaven  than  to  be  allowed  to  follow  her  lead  through 
life.  Now  Miss  Tina  accepted  this,  as  she  did  all  other 
incense,  with  great  satisfaction.  Not  that  she  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  taking  this  clumsy-footed  theological  follower  round 
the  world  with  her  ;  but  having  the  highest  possible  respect 
for  him,  knowing  that  Miss  Mehitable  and  the  minister  and' 
his  wife  thought  him  a  person  of  consideration,  she  had  felt 
it  her  duty  \o  please  him, — had  taxed  her  powers  of  pleasing 
to  the  utmost,  in  his  own  line,  and  had  met  with  this  gratify- 
ing evidence  of  success. 

Miss  Mehitable  was  for  once  really  angry.  She  sent  for 
her  cousin  to  a  private  interview,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 

"  Cousin  Mordecai,  I  thought  you  were  a  man  of  sense  when 
I  put  this  child  under  your  care  !  My  great  trouble  in  bring- 
ing her  up  is,  that  everybody  flatters  her  and  defers  to  her ; 
but  I  thought  that  in  you  I  had  got  a  man  that  could  be 
depended  on ! " 

"  I  do  not  flatter  her,  cousin,"  replied  the  young  minister, 
earnestly. 

"  You  pretend  you  don't  flatter  her  ?  didn't  I  hear  you  call- 
ing her  an  angel?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  did  ;  she  is  an  angel,"  said  Mr 
Mordecai  Rossiter,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  she  is  the  most 
perfectly  heavenly  being  I  ever  saw.'* 

"  Ah  !  Dah  ! "  said  Miss  Mehitable,  with  intense  disgust ; 
"  what  fools  you  men  are ! " 

Miss  Mehitable  now,  much  as  she  disliked  it,  felt  bound  to 
have  some  cautionary  conversation  with  Miss  Tina. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  " you  must  be  very  careful  in  your 
treatment  of  Cousin  Mordecai.  I  overheard  some  things  he 
said  to  you  this  morning  which  I  do  not  approve  of.** 

"  Oh  yes,  Aunty,  he  does  talk  in  a  silly  way  sometimes. 
Men  always  begin  to  talk  silly  to  me.  Why,  you  Ve  no  idea 
the  things  they  will  say.  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  believe 
them ;  it 's  only  a  foolish  way  they  have ;  but  they  all  talk 
just  alike." 

"  But  I  thought  my  cousin  would  have  had  his  mind  on 
better  things,"  said  M  iss  Mehitable.  "  The  idea  of  his  making 
love  to  you!" 

"  1  know  it ;  only  think  of  it,  Aunty!  how  very  funny  it  is ! 
and  there,  1  haven't  done  a  single  thing  to  make  him.     I  Ve 
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been  just  as  religious  as  I  could  be,  and  said  bymns  to 
and  everything,  and  given  him  good  ndvice, — ever  so  much, 
— because,  you  see,  he  didn  'c  know  about  a  great  many  ihiogs 
till  I  told  him.' 

"  But,Hiy  dcar.anthisisEoinE  tomakehimtoofondofyouj 
jaa  know  you  ought  not  to  be  thinking  of  such  things  now." 

"  What  things,  Aunty?"  said  the  catechumen,  innocentlj-. 

"  Why,  tove  and  mafriage ;  that's  what  such  feelings  wUl 
come  to,  if  you  encourage  them," 

"Marriage  I  oh  dear  tne,  what  nonsense!"  and  Tina 
laughed  till  the  room  rang  again.  "  VVhy,  dear  Aunty,  vbat 
absurd  ideas  have  got  into  your  head  !  Of  couise,  you  can't 
think  that  he 's  thinking  of  any  such  thing  ;  he 's  only  getting 
very  fond  of  me,  and  1  'm  trying  to  make  him  have  a  good 
time,— that 's  all" 

But  Miss  Tina  found  that  was  not  al!,  and  w.is  provoked 
beyond  endurance  at  the  qucsiinn  proposed  to  her  in  plain 
terms,  whether  she  would  not  look  upon  her  teacher  as  one 
destined  in  a  year  or  two  to  become  her  husband.  Thereupon 
at  once  the  whole  gay  fabric  dissolved  like  a  dream.  Tina 
was  as  vexed  at  the  proposition  as  a  young  unbroken  colt  is 
at  the  sight  of  a  halter.  Slic  cried,  and  said  she  didn't  like 
him,  the  couldn't  bear  him,  and  she  never  wanted  to  see  hint 
a^aiio,— that  he  was  silly  and  ridiculous  to  talk  so  to  a  little 
EirL  And  Miss  Mehitable  sat  down  to  write  a  loqg  letter  to 
Mr  brother,  to  inquire  what  she  should  do  next. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


■<0[l|^        WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WtTH  TINA ? 

"    gV  DEAR  BROTHER,— I  am  in  a  complete 

embarrass  what  to  do  with  Tina.     She  is  the 

very  light  of  my  eyes, — the  sweetest,  gayest, 

brightest,  and  best-meaning  little  mortal  that 

ever  was  made  ;  but  somehow  or  other  1  fear 

1  am  not  the  one  that  ought  to  have  under* 

taken  to  bring  her  up. 

"  She  ha?  a  good  deal  of  self-will ;  so  much  that  1  have 

«>ng  felt  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  control  her 

"merely  by  authority.    In  fact  I  laid  down  my  sceptre  long 
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Kgo,  such  as  it  was.  I  never  did  have  much  of  a  gift  ia  that 
way.  But  Tina's  self-will  runs  in  the  channel  of  a  most 
charming  persuasiveness.  She  has  all  sorts  of  pretty  phrases^ 
and  woula  talk  a  bird  off  from  3  bush,  or  a  trout  out  of  a 
brook,  by  dint  of  sheer  persistent  eloquence ;  and  she  is 
always  so  delightfully  certain  that  her  way  is  the  right  one, 
and  the  best  for  me  and  all  concerned.  Then  she  has  no  end 
of  those  peculiar  gifis  of  entertainment  which  are  rather 
dangerous  tilings  for  a  young  woman.  She  is  a  born  mimic, 
she  is  a  natural  actress,  and  she  has  always  a  repartee  or  a 
smart  saying  quite  apropos  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  All  this 
maiccs  her  an  immense  favourite  with  people  who  have  no 


she  is  gone,  and  say  that  Miss  Mehitable  Rossiter  ought  to 
keep  a  close  hand  on  that  girL 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  common  understanding  that  everybody 
but  me  is  to  spoil  her ;  for  there  isn't  anybody,  not  even  Dr 
Lothrup  and  his  wife,  that  won't  connive  at  her  mimicking 
and  fripperies,  and  then  talk  gravely  with  me  afterward  about 
the  danger  of  these  things,  as  if  I  were  the  only  person  to  say 
anything  disagreeable  to  her.  But  then,  I  can  see  very  plainly 
that  the  little  chit  is  in  danger  on  all  sides  of  becoming  triviu 
and  superficial, — of  mistaking  wit  for  wisdom,  and  thinVjng 
she  has  ans.wered  an  argument  when  she  has  said  a  sioart 
thing  and  raised  a  laugh, 

"  or  late,  trouble  of  another  kind  has  been  added.  Tina  is 
a  little  turned  of  fifteen  ;  she  is  going  to  be  very  beautiful ; 
she  is  very  pretty  now  ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  my  other  per- 
plexities, the  men  are  beginning  to  talk  that  atrocious  kind 
of  nonsense  to  her  which  they  seem  to  think  they  must  talk 
to  young  girls.  I  have  had  to  take  her  away  from  the  school 
on  account  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  when  I  put  her  under  the 
care  of  Cousin  Mordecai  Rossiter,  whom  I  thought  old  enough 
and  discreet  enough,  to  make  a  useful  teacher  to  her,  he  has 
acted  like  a  natural  fool.  I  have  no  kind  of  patience  with 
him.  I  would  not  have  believed  a  man  could  be  so  devoid  of 
common-sense.  I  shall  have  to  send  Tina  somewhere, — 
though  I  can't  bear  to  part  with  her,  and  it  seems  like  taking 
the  very  sunshine  out  of  the  house ;  so  I  remember  what  you 
told  me  about  sending  her  up  to  you. 

"  Lady  Lothrop  and  Aunt  Lois  and  I  have  been  talking  to- 
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gether,  and  we  think  the  bo)'8  might  as  well  go  up  too  to  yoar 
academy,  as  our  present  schoolmaster  is  not  irery  competent 
and  you  will  give  them  a  thorough  fitting  for  cducgfij* 

To  this  came  the  following  reply : — 

*' Sister  Mehit able,— The  thing  has  happened  that  I 
have  foreseen.  Send  her  up  here ;  she  shall  board  in  the 
minister's  family ;  and  his  daughter  Esther,  who  is  wisest, 
virtuousest,  discrcetest,  best,  shall  help  keep  her  in  order. 

"  Sen(}  the  boys  along,  too  ;  they  are  bright  fellows,  as  I 
remember,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  hand  at  them.  One  of 
them  might  live  with  us  and  do  the  out-door  chores  and  help 
hoe  in  the  garden,  and  the  other  might  do  the  same  for  the 
minister.    So  send  them  along. — Your  affectionate  bfother, 

"Jonathan  Rossiter.* 

This  was  an  era  in  our  lives.  Harry  and  I  from  this  time 
felt  ourselves  to  be  mm,  and  adopted  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
ourselves  hereafter  familiarly  as  "  a  man  of  my  character,"  "  a 
man  of  my  aj;e/'  and  "  a  man  in  my  circumstances."  The 
comfort  and  dignity  which  this  imparted  to  us  were  wonder- 
ful. \Vc  also  discussed  Tina  in  a  very  paternal  way,  and 
gravely  considered  what  was  best  for  her.  We  were,  of  course, 
properly  shocked  at  the  behaviour  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
greatly  applauded  her  spirit  in  defending  herself  against  his 
presumption. 

Then  Tina  had  told  Harry  and  me  all  about  her  trouble 
with  the  minister,  and  I  remember  at  this  time  how  extremely 
aged  and  venerable  I  felt,  and  what  quantities  of  good  advice 
I  gave  to  Tina,  which  was  all  based  on  the  supposition  of  her 
dangerously  powerful  charms  and  attractions.  This  is  the 
edifying  kind  of  counsel  with  which  young  gentlemen  of  my 
age  instruct  their  lady  friends,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  advice  and  admonition  which  rest  on  the  theory  of  super- 
human excellence  and  attractions  in  the  advised  party  are 
far  more  agreeable  than  mere  rough,  common  admonition, 
unseasoned  by  any  such  pleasing  hallucination. 

In  my  own  mind  I  had  formed  my  plan  of  life.  I  was  to  go 
to  college,  and  therefrom  soar  to  an  unmeasured  height  of 
7iterar>'  distinction,  and  when  I  had  won  trophies  and  laurels 
and  renown,  I  was  to  come  back  and  lay  all  at  Tina's  feet 
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This  was  what  Harry  and  I  agreed  on,  in  many  a  conversa- 
tion, as  the  destined  result  of  our  friendship. 

Harry  and  I  had  sworn  friendship  by  all  the  solemn  oaths 
and  forms  known  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  We  changed 
names  with  each  other,  and  in  our  private  notes  and  letters 
addressed  each  by  the  name  of  the  other,  and  felt  as  if  this 
was  some  sacred  and  wonderful  peculiarity.  Tina  called  us 
both  brothers,  and  this  we  agreed  was  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving her  artless  mind  unalarmed  and  undisturbed  until  the 
future  hour  of  the  great  declaration.  As  for  Tina,  she  abso- 
lutely could  not  keep  anything  to  herself  if  she  tried.  What- 
ever agitated  her  mind  or  interested  it  had  to  be  told  to  us. 
She  did  not  seem  able  to  rest  satisfied  with  herself  till  she  had 
proved  to  us  that  she  was  exactly  right,  or  made  us  share  her 
triumphs  in  her  achievements,  or  her  perplexity  in  her  failures. 

At  this  crisis  Miss  Mehitable  talked  very  seriously  and 
sensibly  with  her  little  charge.  She  pointed  out  to  her  the 
danger  of  living  a  trivial  and  superficial  life, — of  becoming 
vain,  and  living  merely  for  admiration.  She  showed  her  how 
deficient  she  had  been  in  those  attainments  which  require 
perseverance  and  steadiness  of  mind,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended her  now  to  devote  herself  to  serious  studies. 

Nobody  was  a  better  subject  to  preach  swch  a  sermon  to 
than  Tina.  She  would  even  take  up  the  discourse  and  en- 
large upon  it,  and  suggest  new  and  fanciful  illustrations  ;  she 
entered  into  the  project  of  Miss  Mehitable  with  enthusiasm ; 
she  confessed  all  her  faults,  and  resolved  hereafter  to  become 
a  pattern  of  the  contrary  virtues.  And  then  she  came  and  re- 
lated the  whole  conversation  to  us,  and  entered  into  the  project 
of  devoting  herself  to  study  with  such  a  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
that  we  formed  at  once  the  most  brilliant  expectations. 

The  town  of  Cloudland,  whither  we  were  going,  was  a  two 
days' journey  up  into  the  mountains  ;  and,  as  travelling  faci- 
lities then  were,  it  was  viewed  as  such  an  undertaking  to  send 
us  there,  that  the  whole  family  conclave  talked  gravely  of  it, 
and  discussed  it  in  every  point  of  view  for  a  fortnight  before 
we  started.  Our  Uncle  Jacob,  the  good,  meek,  quiet  farmer 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  had  a  little  business  in  regard  to  some 
property  that  had  been  left  by  a  relative  of  his  wife  in  that 
place,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  going  up  with  us  him- 
self. So  weighty  a  move  was  at  first  thrown  out  as  a  mere 
proposal  to  be  talked  of  in  the  family  circle.     Grandmother, 
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and  Aunt  Lois,  and  Aunt  Kwiah,  and  my  mother  picked  ove 
and  discussed  this  proposition  for  days,  ns  a  lot  ui  hens  wil 
pick  over  an  ear  of  corn,  turning  il  from  side  lo  side,  and  bok 
tng  at  it  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  Uncle  Fliakira 
had  serious  thoughts  of  offering  his  establishment,  but  ■'  was 
universally  admitted  that  his  constant  charities  h:bd  kept  it  in 
such  a  condition  of  frailty  that  the  mountain  roads  would 
finish  it,  and  thus  deprive  multitudes  of  the  female  populnlioo 
of  Oldtown  of  an  establishment  which  was  about  as  much  iheir 
own  as  if  ihey  had  the  care  and  keeping  of  iL 

1  don't  know  anybody  who  could  have  been  taken  from 
Oldtown  whose  loss  would  have  been  more  universally  felt 
and  deplored  than  little  Miss  Tina's.  In  the  first  place, 
Oldtown  had  come  into  the  way  of  regarding  her  as  a  sort 
of  Child  of  the  Regiment :  and  then  Tina  was  one  of  those 
sociable,  acquaintance-making  bodies  that  have  visited  every- 
body, penetrated  everybody's  affairs,  and  given  a  friendly  Lft 
now  and  then  in  almost  everybody's  troubles. 

"  Why,  lordy  massy  I"  said  Sam  Lawson,  "  I  don't  know 
nothin'  what  we  're  any  on  us  goin'  to  do  when  Tiny  's  gone. 
Why,  there  ain't  a  dog  goes  into  the  meetin'-house  but  wags 
his  tail  when  he  sees  her  a-comin'.  I  expect  she  knows 
about  every  yellow-bird's  nest  an'  blue  jay's  an'  bobolink's  an' 
meadow-lark's  that  there 's  he"  round  here  these  five  years ; 
and  how  they's  going  to  set  and  hatch  without  her's  best 
known  to  'emselves,  I  s'pose.  Lordy  massy!  that  child  can 
sing  so  like  a  skunk  blackbird  that  you  can't  tell  which  is 
which.  Wal,  1  '11  say  one  thing  for  her  ;  she  draws  the  fire 
out  o'  Hepsy,  an'  she's  'bout  the  only  livin'  critter  that  can  ; 
but  some  nights  when  slie's  ben  inter  our  house  a-playin' 
checkers  or  fox  an"  geese  with  the  child'en,  she'd  ra illy  git 
Hepsy  slicked  down  so  that  'twas  kind  o'  comfortable  bein' 
with  her.  1  'in  sorry  she 's  goin',  for  my  part,  an'  all  the 
child'en  'U  be  sorry." 

As  for  Polly,  she  worked  night  and  day  on  Tina's  outfit, 
and  scolded  and  hectored  herself  for  certain  tears  that  now 
and  then  dropped  on  the  white  aprons  that  she  was  ironing. 
On  the  night  before  Tina  was  to  depart,  Polly  came  into  her 
joom  and  insisted  upon  endowing  her  with  her  string  of  gold 
beads,  the  only  relic  of  earthly  vanity  in  which  that  severe 
female  had  ever  been  known  to  indulge.  Tina  was  quite 
•"'=«ed,  and  fell  upon  her  neck. 
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•*  Why,  Polly !  No,  no ;  you  dear  old  creature,  you,  you  Ve 
been  a  thousand  times  too  good  for  me,  and  I've  nearly 
plagued  the  life  out  of  you,  and  you  shan't  give  me  your  poor, 
dear,  old  gold  beads,  but  keep  them  yourself ;  for  you  're  as 
good  as  gold  any  day,  and  so  it's  a  great  deal  better  that  you 
should  wear  them." 

"  O  Tina,  child,  you  don't  know  my  heart,"  said  Polly, 
shaking  her  head  solemnly  ;  "  if  you  could  see  the  depths  of 
depravity  that  there  are  there  !" 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Polly." 

"  Ah  I  but,  you  see,  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  sees,  Tina." 

"  I  know  He  don't,"  said  Tina  ;  "  He  *s  a  thousand  times 
kinder,  and  makes  a  thousand  more  excuses  for  us  than  we 
ever  do  for  ourselves  or  each  other.  You  know  the  Bible 
says,  *  He  knoweth  our  frame  ;  He  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust.' " 

"  O  Tina,  Tina,  you  always  was  a  wonderful  child  to  talk," 
said  Poliy,  shaking  her  head  doubtfully ;  "  but  then  you  know 
the  heart  is  so  deceitful,  and  then  you  see  there's  the  danger 
that  we  should  mistake  natural  emotions  for  grace." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  there  are  all  sorts  of  dangers,"  said  Tina  ; 
"  of  course  there  are.  I  know  I  'm  nothing  but  just  a  poor 
Httle  silly  bird ;  but  He  knows  it  too,  and  He*s  taken  care  of 
ever  so  many  such  little  silly  people  as  I  am,  so  that  I  'm  not 
afraid.  He  won't  let  me  deceive  myself.  You  know,  when  that 
bird  got  shut  in  the  house  the  other  day,  how  much  time  you 
and  I  and  Miss  Mehitable  all  spent  in  trying  to  keep  it  from 
breaking  its  foolish  head  against  the  glass,  and  flying  into  the 
fire,  and  all  that,  and  how  glad  we  were  when  we  got  it  safe 
out  into  the  air.  I  'm  sure  we  are  not  half  as  good  as  God  is, 
and,  if  we  take  so  much  care  about  a  poor  little  bird  that  we 
didn't  make,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with.  He  must  care  a  good 
deal  more  about  us  when  we  are  His  children.  And  God  is 
all  the  Father  I  have  or  ever  knew." 

This  certainly  looked  to  Polly  like  very  specious  reasoning, 
but,  after  all,  the  faithful  creature  groaned  in  spirit.  Might 
not  this  all  be  mere  natural  religion,  and  not  the  supernatural 
grace  ?  So  she  said,  trembling,  "  O  Tina,  did  you  always 
feci  so  towards  God  ?  VVan't  there  a  time  when  your  heart 
rose  in  opposition  to  Him  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Tina ;  "when  Miss  AsphjTcia  used  to 
talk  to  me  about  it,  I  thought  I  never  wanted  to  hear  of  Him, 
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indlneveruidmyprAyei?;  but  as  soon  ai  I  came  to  Austr, 
(he  wu  so  loving  and  kmd  that  I  began  to  see  wh;il  Gcd 
mutt  be  like, — because  I  know  He  is  kinder  ihan  she  C&nbc 
OTfou,  or  anybody  can  be.  That's  so,  isn't  it?  Vou  know 
the  Bible  says  His  loving-kindness  is  Intinile." 

The  thing  in  this  speech  which  gave  Polly  such  pecctiir 
Utisfaction  was  the  admission  that  there  had  been  a  definite 
point  of  time  in  which  the  feelings  of  her  little  friend  iai 
undergone  a  distinct  change.  Hcncefonh  she  wai  better 
satisfied,— never  reflecting  bow  tnuch  she  was  trusting  to  a 
mere  state  of  mind  in  ihe  child,  instead  of  testing  her  faiih 
on  the  Almighir  Friend  who  so  evidently  bad  held  bet  in 
charge  during  the  whole  of  her  sltort  history. 

Ai  (iw  me,  the  eve  of  my  departure  was  to  me  oiic  ol 
triumph.  Wlicn  1  had  seen  nil  tny  father's  Latin  books  fairly 
slowed  aiv.iv  in  my  Iriirik,  with  thi;  very  simple  wardrabe 
whicli  !  ■  !■■:  '  '.■  li  i".  .■  !  11.  ,  .  I  .'  :1  0  trunk  had  been 
shu;  ,■■   '  ■  ■'  ■^lart  at  sunrise 

the  (I     ■  ■  .:t"illed  life-desire 

was  at  last  Koint;  lo  ^'^  accomplished  in  me. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear,  slarlighl  night  in  Jui^e,  and  we  were 
warned  to  go  to  bed  early,  that  we  might  be  ready  in  season 
the  next  morning.  As  usuni,  Harry  fell  fast  asleep,  and  I  was 
loo  nervous  and  excited  to  close  my  eyes.  1  beyan  to  think 
of  the  old  phantasma!;Dria  of  my  childish  days,  which  now  so 
seldom  appeared  to  me.  I  felt  stealing  over  me  that  peculiar 
thrill  and  vibration  of  the  gre.it  central  nerves  which  used  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  those  phenomena,  and,  looking  up, 
I  snw  distinctly  my  father,  exactly  as  1  used  to  see  him,  stand- 
ing between  the  door  and  the  bed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
entered  byp.issing  through  the  door,  but  there  he  was,  every 
line  and  lineament  of  his  face,  every  curl  of  his  hair,  exactly 
as  1  remembered  it.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine  with  k 
tender  human  radiance.  There  was  somclhing  soft  and  com- 
passionate about  the  look  he  gave  me,  and  1  felt  it  vibrating 
on  my  nerves  with  that  peculiar  electric  thrill  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  1  learned  by  such  interviews  as  these  how  spirits 
can  communicate  with  one  another  without  human  language. 

The  appearance  of  my  father  was  vivid  and  real  even  to 
the  clothing  that  he  used  to  wear,  which  was  earthly  and 
home-like,  precisely  as  I  remembered  it.  Yet  I  felt  no  dis- 
position to  address  him,  and  no  need  of  words.    Gradually 
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the  image  faded ;  it  grew  thinner  and  fainter,  and  I  saw  the 
door  through  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  veil,  and  then  it  jwssed 
away  entirdy. 

What  are  these  apparitions  P  I  know  that  this  will  be  read 
by  many  who  have  seen  Ihcm  quite  as  plainly  as  I  have,  who, 
hke  mc,  have  hushed  back  the  memory  of  them  into  the  most 
secret  and  silent  chamber  of  their  hearts. 

I  know,  with  regard  to  myself,  that  the  sight  of  my  father 
was  accompanied  by  such  a  vivid  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
his  presence,  such  an  assurance  radiated  from  his  serene 
eyes  that  he  had  at  last  found  the  secret  of  eternal  p«ace, 
such  an  intense  conviction  of  continued  watchful  affection 
and  of  sympathy  in  the  course  that  I  was  now  beginning, 
that  I  could  not  have  doubted  if  I  would.  And  when  we 
remember  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  some  such 

[lossible  communication  between  departed  love  and  the  be- 
oved  on  earth  has  been  among  the  most  cherished  legends 
of  humanity,  why  must  we  always  meet  such  phenomena 
with  a  resolute  determination  to  account  for  them  by  every 
or  any  supposition  but  that  which  the  human  heart  most 
craves  ?  Is  not  the  great  mystery  of  life  and  death  made 
more  cruel  and  inexorable  by  this  rigid  incredulity  ?  One 
would  fancy,  to  hear  some  moderns  talk,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  that  the  depnrted,  even  when  most  tender  and 
most  earnest,  could,  if  they  would,  recall  themselves  to  their 
earthly  friends. 

For  my  part,  it  was  through  some  such  experiences  as 
these  that  I  learned  that  there  are  truths  of  the  spiritual  life 
which  are  intuitive,  and  above  logic,  which  a  man  must 
believe  because  he  cannot  help  it, — just  as  be  believes  the 
facts  of  his  daily  experience  in  the  world  of  matter,  though 
most  ingenious  and  unanswerable  treatises  have  been  written 
to  show  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  existence. 
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THE  JOURNEY  TO  CLOUDLAND. 
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:1E  next  morning  Aunt  Lois  rapped  at  (xirta^,  , 
when  there  was  ihe  very  faintest  ted  streak  ia 
the  east,  and  the  birds  were  just  in  the  midst  of 
that  vociferous  singing  which  nobody  knovs 
anything  about  who  isn't  awake  xt  this  precise 
hour.  We  were  forward  enough  to  be  up  and 
dressed,  and  before  our  breakfast  was  through, 
Uncle  Jacob  came  to  the  door. 

The  agricultural  population  of  Massachusetts  at  this  time 
were  a  far  more  steady  set,  as  regards  locomorion,  than  they 
are  in  these  days  of  railroads.  At  this  lime,  a  journey  from 
Boston  to  New  York  took  a  fortnight, — a  longer  time  than  it 
now  takes  to  go  to  Europe, — and  my  Uncle  Jacob  had  never 
been  tvon  to  ilnston.     In  fact,  the  aeven-mili;  tavern  in  the 


thought  lo  il  ;  he  Iiad  arrjnged  all  his  worldly  affairs,  and 
given  charges  and  messagts  to  his  wile  and  children,  in  case, 
as  he  said,  "  anything  should  happen  to  bim."  And  he 
informed  Aunt  Lois  that  he  had  been  awake  the  biggest  part 
of  the  night  thinking  it  over.  Bm  when  he  had  taken  Tina 
and  her  little  trunk  on  board,  and  we  had  finished  all  our 
hand-shakings,  and  Polly  had  told  us  over  for  the  fourth  or 
fifth  time  exactly  where  she  had  put  the  cold  chicken  and 
the  biscuits  and  the  cakes  and  pie,  and  Miss  Mchitable  had 
cautioned  Tina  .igain  and  again  to  put  on  her  shawl  in  case 
a  shower  should  come  up,  and  my  grandmother  and  Aunt 
Lois  had  put  in  their  share  of  parting  admonitions,  we  at  last 
trolled  off  as  cheery  and  merry  a  set  of  youngstere  as  the 
sun  ever  looked  upon  in  a  dewy  June  morning. 

Our  road  lay  first  along  the  beautiful  brown  river,  with  its 
sweeping  bends,  and  its  prattling  curves  of  water  dashing 
and  chattering  over  mossy  rocks.  Towards  noon  we  began 
to  find  ourselves  winding  up  and  up  amid  hemlock  forests, 
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whose  solemn  shadows  were  all  radiant  and  aglow  with  clouds 
of  blossoming  laurel.  We  had  long  hills  to  wind  up,  when  we 
got  out  and  walked,  and  gathered  flowers,  and  scampered  and 
chased  the  brook  up  stream  from  one  little  dashing  waterfall 
to  another,  and  then,  suddenly  darting  out  upon  the  road 
again,  we  would  meet  the  waggon  at  the  top  of  the  hilL 

Can  there  be  anything  on  earth  so  beautiful  as  these  moun- 
tain rides  in  New  England  ?  At  any  rate  we  were  full  in  the 
faith  that  there  could  not.  When wewere  riding  in  thewaggon, 
Tina's  powers  of  entertainment  were  brought  into  full  play. 
The  great  success  of  the  morning  was  her  exact  imitation  of 
a  squirrel  eating  a  nut,  which  she  was  requested  to  perform 
many  times,  and  which  she  did,  with  variations,  until  at  last 
Uncle  Jacob  remarked,  with  a  grin,  that  "  if  he  should  meet 
her  and  a  squirrel  sitting  on  a  stone  fence  together,  he  be- 
lieved he  shouldn't  know  which  was  which." 

Besides  this,  we  acted  various  impromptu  plays,  assuming 
characters  and  supporting  them  as  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  our  theatrical  rehearsals  in  the  garret,  till  Uncle 
Jacob  declared  that  he  never  did  see  such  a  musical  set  as 
we  were.  About  nightfall  we  came  to  Uncle  Sim  Geary's 
tavern,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  our  stopping-place. 
This  was  neither  more  than  less  than  a  mountain  farm-house, 
where  the  few  travellers  who  ever  passed  that  way  could  find 
accommodation. 

Uncle  Jacob,  after  seeing  to  his  horses,  and  partaking  of  a 
plentiful  supper,  went  immediately  to  bed,  as  was  his  inno- 
cent custom  every  evening,  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep,  for  when,  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  I  had 
occasion  to  go  into  his  room,  I  found  him  lying  on  his  bed 
with  his  clothes  on,  his  shoes  merely  slipped  off,  and  his  hat 
held  securely  over  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 

"  Why,  Uncle  Jacob,"  said  I,  "ain't  you  going  to  bed ?*' 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  '11  just  lie  down  as  I  be  ;  no  knowin'  what 
may  happen  when  you  're  travelling.  It 's  a  very  nice  house, 
and  a  very  respectable  family,  but  it's  best  always  to  be 
prepared  for  anything  that  may  happen.  So  I  think  you 
children  had  better  all  go  to  bed  and  keep  quiet." 

What  roars  of  laughter  there  were  among  us  when  I  de- 
scribed this  scene  and  communicated  the  message  of  Uncle 
Jacob  !  It  seemed  as  if  Tina  could  not  be  got  to  sleep  that 
night,  and  we  could  hear  giggling,  through  the  board  parti- 
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tioa  tb«  wpanttd  our  rooo  fron  hcn^  trerj  hoer  of  lie 

Happ7  are  tbi.  iLivs  whea.oae  can  ga  to  slerp  aad  vife 
op  Uugbiog.  i  !;«  ncM  DYDmiog,  bffwcTcr,  Uocif  Jacob 
Raped  ibe  reward  ijf  liis  ngilancE  1>*  KadiBg  himself  inrir 
J — .^..  ^.  «  '  k,  B-benl  camemandfiaBMl  hAdcOh 
[ict  wai,  dut,  baw)^  kepinratebl 
Muader  ultep  ai       ' 


ta^  profoundly.    The  iKt  wa^  dut. 


i«  uwriag  awajt  lib  a  gristrttUL     H« 

Idn't  woodcr  if  he  Irad  dTappal"a«)cep, 

and  added,  in  a  si  •Icmn  looe,  "  We  've  got  Uuougti  tbe  nigM 


mnarked  thai  he  ^tiouldn't  woodcr  if  he  Irad 


WDDderfulqr,  all  dungs  considered.* 

The  next  day' s  ride  was  the  »ame  thii^  over,  onljr  the  hiUs 
were  longer  ;  ai^d  by  and  by  we  came  inio  gnat  visUs  of 
monnuint,  who'c  cloudy  ptiq>le  heads  termed  to  sticrdi and 
veer  around  out  p.iih  like  the  phantasmagoria  oC  a  dream. 
Sometimes  the  r  .id  setmed  in  ccme  Mrai^hi  up  against  an 
impeneirablc  w,,ll,  ,rnd  uc  i^  -  ■!  '  ■  ■-■-..-'■■-  ■  !-■  «-  were  to  do 
with  it  ;  but  lo  !  ,.-  ".   .iii[  '  -.'..lin  seemed 

eracefully  lo  s!i'l<   .  -i  '  .  .,  >L-e  round  it- 

Tina  found  evcj-  iij  I-   II.  ■  -i^  images  in 

theie  mouniajns.  It  was  Uke  life,  she  said.  Your  war 
would  seem  all  shut  up  Ik:^^:  you,  but,  if  you  only  had  Eaitli 
and  went  on,  the  mountains  would  move  aside  for  you  and 
let  you  through. 

Towards  niylit  wc  began  to  pull  in  earnest  up  a  series  of 
ascents  towards  the  liiile  vilbge  of  Cloudland.  Hillafier 
hill,  hill  after  hill,  how  long  ihcy  seemed  !  but  bow  beautifitl 
it  wa»  when  the  sun  went  down  over  the  distant  valleys  I 
and  there  was  such  a  pomp  and  glory  of  golden  clouds  and 
rosy  vapours  wreathing  around  the  old  mounlain-tops  as  one 
must  go  to  Cloudland  to  know  anything  about. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  little  terrace  of  land,  where  were  a 
white  meeting- house,  and  a  store,  and  two  or  three  bouses, 
and  to  the  door  of  one  of  these  our  waggon  drove.  There 
stood  Mr  Jonathan  Rossiter  and  the  minister  and  Esther. 
Vou  do  not  know  Esther,  do  you  ?  neither  at  this  minute  did 
we.  We  saw  a  tall,  straight,  graceful  girl,  who  looked  at  us 
out  of  a  pair  of  keen,  clear,  haiel  eyes,  with  a  sort  of  inquisi- 
tive yet  not  unkindly  glance,  but  as  if  she  meant  to  make  up 
her  mind  about  us ;  and  when  she  looked  at  Tina  I  could 
tee  that  her  mind  was  made  up  it 
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LETTER  FROW  TINA  TO  MISS  UEHITABLE. 

"  Cloudland,  ^aiitt. 

"  Here  we  are,  dear  Aunty,  up  in  the  skies,  in  the  most 
beautiful  place  that  you  can  possibly  conceive  of.  We  had 
such  a  good  time  coming !  you  've  no  idea  of  the  fun  we  had. 
You  know  I  am  going  to  be  very  sober,  but  I  didn't  think  it 
was  necessary  to  begin  while  we  were  travelling,  and  wc 
kept  Uncle  Jacob  laughing  so  that  I  really  think  be  must 
have  been  tired. 

"  Do  you  know.  Aunty,  I  have  got  so  that  I  can  look  ex- 
actly like  a  squirrel?  We  saw  ever  so  many  on  the  way, 
and  I  got  a  ereat  many  new  hints  on  the  subject,  and  now  1 
can  do  squirrel  in  four  or  five  different  attitudes,  and  the 
hoys  almost  killed  them5 elves  laughing. 

"  Harry  is  an  old  sly-boots.  Do  you  know,  he  is  just  as 
much  of  a  mimic  as  I  am,  for  all  he  looks  so  sober ;  but 
when  we  get  him  a-going  he  is  perfectly  killing.  He  and  I 
and  Horace  acted  all  sorts  of  plays  on  the  way.  Wc  agreed 
with  each  other  that  we  'd  give  a  set  of  Oldtown  representa- 
tions, and  see  if  Uncle  Jacob  would  know  who  they  were, 
and  so  Hnrry  was  Sam  Lawson  and  I  was  Hepsy,  and  I 
made  an  unexceptionable  baby  out  of  our  two  shawls,  and 
Horace  was  Uncle  Fliakim  come  in  to  give  us  moral  exhor- 
tations. 1  do  wish  you  could  hear  how  we  did  it.  Uncle 
Jacob  isn't  the  brightest  of  all  mortals,  and  not  very  easily 
roused,  but  we  made  him  laugh  till  he  said  his  sides  were 
sore  ;  and  to  pay  for  it  he  made  us  laugh  when  we  got  to  the 
tavern  where  we  stopped  all  night  Do  you  believe,  Aunty, 
Uncle  Jacob  really  was  frightened,  or  care-worn,  or  some- 
thing, so  that  he  hardly  slept  any  alt  night  ?  It  was  just  the 
quietest  plate  that  ever  you  saw,and  there  was  agood  motherly 
woman,  who  got  us  the  nicest  kind  of  supper,  and  a  peace- 
able, slow,  dull  old  man,  iust  like  Uncle  Jacob.  There 
wasn't  the  least  thing  that  looked  as  if  we  had  fallen  into  a 
cave  of  banditti,  or  a  castle  in  the  Apennines,  such  as  Mrs 
Radcliffe  tells  about  in  the  '■  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  ; "  but,  for 
all  that.  Uncle  Jacob's  mind  was  so  oppressed  with  care  that 
he  went  to  bed  with  all  his  clothes  on,  and  lay  broad  awake 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  all  night  I  didn't  think  before  that 
Uncle  Jacob  had  such  a  brilliant  ima^nation.    Poor  man  I 
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1  should  bave  thought  he  would  have  lain  down  and  slept  u 
peaceably  as  one  of  his  own  oxen. 

"  \Vc  got  up  into  Cloudland  about  half-past  six  g'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  second  day  ;  and  such  a  sunset !  I 
thought  of  a  good  subject  for  a  lillle  poem,  and  wrote  two  or 
three  verses,  which  I  'II  send  you  some  lime  ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  now  about  the  people  here. 

"  I  don't  doubt  I  sliall  become  very  good,  for  just  think 
what  a  place  I  am  in,^iving  at  the  minister's !  and  then  1 
room  with  Esther!  Vou  ought  to  see  Esther.  She's  a 
beautiful  girl;  she's  tall,  and  straight,  and  graceful,  with 
smooth  black  hair,  and  piercing  dark  eyes  that  look  as  if 
they  could  read  your  very  soul.  Her  face  haa  the  features 
of  a  statue,  at  least  such  as  1  think  some  of  the  beautiful 
statues  that  I  've  read  about  might  have  ;  and  what  makes 
it  more  st,iliicsq>ic  is,  th:it  she  's  so  vciy  p^ilc ;  she  is  per- 
fectly healthy,  but  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  red  blood  in 
her  cheeks  ;  and,  dear  Aunty,  she  is  alarmingly  good.  She 
knows  so  much,  and  does  so  much,  that  it  is  really  discourag- 
ing to  me  to  think  of  it.  Why,  do  you  know,  she  has  read 
through  Virgil,  and  is  reading  a  Greek  tragedy  now  with  Mr 
Rossiler ;  and  she  teaches  a  class  in  mathematics  in  school, 
besides  being  her  father's  only  housekeeper,  and  taking  care 
of  her  younger  brothers. 

"  I  should  be  frightened  to  death  at  so  much  goodness,  if 
it  were  not  that  she  seems  to  have  taken  the  greatest  pos- 
sible fancy  to  me.  As  I  told  you,  we  room  together ;  and 
such  a  nice  room  as  it  is  1  everything  is  just  like  wax  ;  and 
she  gave  me  half  of  everything, — halt  the  drawers  and  half 
the  closet,  and  put  all  my  things  so  nicely  in  (heir  places, 
and  then  in  the  morning  she  gets  up  at  unheard-of  hours, 
and  she  w.is  beginning  to  pet  me  and  tell  me  that  I  needn't 
get  up.  Now  you  know,  Auniy,  that 's  just  the  way  people  are 
always  doing  with  me,  and  the  way  poor  dear  old  Polly 
would  spoil  me  i  but  I  lold  Esther  all  about  my  new  resolu- 
tions, and  exactly  how  good  I  intended  to  be,  and  that  1 
thought  I  couldn't  do  better  than  to  do  everything  that  she 
did,  and  so  when  she  gets  up  I  get  up  ;  and  really,  Aunty, 
you  've  no  idea  what  a  sight  the  sunrise  is  here  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  it  really  is  worth  getting  up  for, 

"  We  have  breakfast  at  six  o  clock,  and  then  there  arc 
■bout  three  hours,  before  school,  and  I    help  Esther  wash 
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lip  the  breakfast -things,  and  we  make  our  bed  and  sweep 

our  room,  and  put  everything  up  nice,  and  then  I  have  ever 
so  long  10  study,  while  Esther  is  seeing  to  all  her  family  cares 
and  directing  black  Dinah  about  the  dinner,  and  settlingany 
little  cases  that  niay  arise  among  her  three  younger  brothers. 
They  are  great,  strong,  nice  boys,  with  bright  red  cheeks, 
and  a  good  capacity  for  making  a  noise,  but  she  manages 
them  nicely.  Dear  Aunty,  I  hope  some  of  her  virtues  will 
rub  off  on  to  me  by  contact  ;  don'l  you  ? 

"  I  don't  think  your  brother  likes  ine  much.  He  hardly 
noticed  me  at  all  when  I  was  first  presented  to  him,  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  ever  seen  me.  I  tried 
to  talk  to  him,  but  he  cut  me  quite  short,  and  turned  round 
and  went  to  talking  to  Mr  Avery,  the  minister,  you  know.  I 
think  that  these  people  that  know  so  much  might  b«  civil  to 
us  little  folks  ;  but  then  1  dare  say'it  's  all  righi  enough  ;  but 
sometimes  it  does  seem  as  if  he  wanted  to  snub  me.  Well, 
perhaps  it 's  good  for  me  to  be  snubbed ;  I  have  such  good 
times  generally,  that  I  ought  to  have  something  that  isn't 
quite  so  pleasanL 

"  Life  is  to  me  such  a  beautiful  story !  and  every  morning 
when  I  open  my  eyes  and  see  things  looking  so  charming  as 
they  do  here,  I  thank  God  that  I  am  alive. 

"Mr  Rossiter  has  been  examining  the  boys  in  their  studies. 
He  isn't  a  man  that  ever  praises  anybody,  I  suppose,  but  I 
can  see  that  he  is  pretty  well  pleased  with  them.  We  have 
a  lady-principal.  Miss  Titcomb.  She  is  about  forty  years 
old,  I  should  think,  and  very  pleasant  and  affable.  I  shall 
tell  you  more  about  these  things  by  and  by. 

"  Give  my  love  to  dear  old  Polly,  and  to  Grandma  and 
Aunt  Lois,  and  all  the  nice  folks  in  Oldtown. 

"  Dear  Aunty,  sometimes  I  used  to  think  that  you  were 
depressed,  and  had  troubles  that  you  did  not  tell  mc ;  and 
something  you  said  once  about  your  hfe  being  so  wintry, 
made  me  quite  sad.  Do  let  me  be  your  little  Spring,  and 
think  always  how  dearly  I  love  you,  and  how  good  I  am 
Boing  to  try  to  be  for  your  sake. — Your  own  affection.ite 
little  "Tina.' 


oLDTows  rouu. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

SCHiX)l,-LlFE  IN  CLOtn)LAJ<0. 

ftllE  xcadeniy  in  aoudland  *»  ooe  of  those  wire 
veils  from  which  ihc  hwldcD  strwigth  of  Neir 
England  :%  diaun,  as  her  broad  ritrrs  ore  made 
from  hidden  mouniain  brooks.  The  Hut  objecl 
of  every  coIoot  in  New  England,  after  bnitoiiig 
-  ^  '  (he  Chunh,  MAS  to  establish  a  school -house ; 
end  a  cl  I'^s  of  (he  tnosi  superior  men  o€  New 
Eulaitd,  in  those  d<i  s  f  simple  living,  were  peifectijrsatis- 
fiedto  make  it  the  -,  ncs  of  their  lives  to  teach  in  the 
Vital]  country  acade  with  Kbich  the  nooks  and  boQaws 
of  New  England  nci  d. 

Could  materials  be  tut  as  profuse  as  BoswcU's  "-Life  at 
Johnson,"  to  illustrate  the  daily  life  and  table-talk  of  some  of 
the  academy  schoolmasters  of  this  period,  it  would  be  an 
acquisition  for  the  world. 

for  that  simple,  pastoral  germ-state  of  society  is  a  thing 
fw  ever  gone.  Never  again  shall  we  see  that  union  of  perfect 
repose  in  regard  to  ouiuard  surroundings  and  outward  life, 
with  that  intense  activity  of  the  inward  and  intellectual 
worid,  that  made  New  England,  at  this  time,  the  vigorous, 
germinating  seed-bed  for  all  that  has  since  been  developed 
of  politics,  laws,  letters,  and  theology,  through  New  England 
to  America,  and  through  America  to  the  world.  The  hurry 
of  railroads,  and  the  rush  and  roar  of  business,  that  now  fiU 
it,  would  have  prevented  thai  germinating  process.  It  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  period  like  that  we  describe, 
when  villages  were  each  a  separate  little  democracy,  shut  off 
by  rough  roads  and  forests  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  organ- 
ised round  the  church  and  school  as  a  common  centre,  and 
formed  by  the  minister  and  the  schoolmaster. 

The  academy  of  Cloudland  had  become  celebrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  it  was 
conducted,  and  pupils  had  been  drawn,  even  from  as  far  as 
»)«ton,  to  come  and  sojourn  in  our  mountain  town  to  partake 
ofaese  advantages  They  were  mostly  young  girls,  who 
™*boarded  at  very  simple  rates  in  the  various  families  ol 
wacc.     In  all,  the  pupiia  of  the  academy  numbered  about 
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a  hundred,  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes.  There 
was  a  class  01  about  fifteen  young  men  who  were  preparing 
for  college,  and  a  greater  number  of  boys  who  were  studying 
with  the  same  ultimate  hope. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  country  academies  of  Massachusetts 
have  been  equally  open  to  both  sexes.  Andover  and  Exeter, 
so  far  as  I  know,  formed  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
being  by  their  charters  confined  rigorously  to  the  use  of  the 
dominant  sex.  But,  in  the  generality  of  country  academies, 
the  girls  and  boys  studied  side  by  side,  without  any  other 
restriction  as  to  the  character  of  their  studies  than  personal 
preference.  As  a  general  thing,  the  classics  and  the  higher 
mathematics  were  more  pursued  by  the  boys  than  the  girls. 
But  if  there  were  a  daughter  of  Eve  who  wished,  like  her 
mother,  to  put  forth  her  hand  to  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
there  was  neither  cherubim  nor  flaming  sword  to  drive  her 
away. 

Mr  Rossiter  was  always  stimulating  the  female  part  of  his 
subjects  to  such  undertakings,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
in  his  school  an  unusual  number  devoted  themselves  to  these 
pursuits,  and  the  leading  scholar  in  Greek  and  the  higher 
mathematics  was  our  new  acquaintance,  Esther  Avery. 

The  female  principal.  Miss  Titcomb,  was  a  thorough-bred, 
old-fashioned  lady,  whose  views  of  education  were  formed  by 
Miss  Hannah  More,  and  whose  style,  like  Miss  Hannah 
M ore's,  was  profoundly  Johnsonian.  This  lady  had  com- 
posed a  set  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  in  the  most 
ornate  and  resounding  periods.  These  rules,  briefly  epito- 
mised, required  of  us  only  absolute  moral  perfection,  but  they 
were  run  into  details  which  caused  the  reading  of  them  tc 
take  up  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  Saturday  morning. 
I  would  that  I  could  remember  some  of  the  sentences.  It 
was  required  of  us  all,  for  one  thing,  that  we  should  be  per* 
fectly  polite.  "  Persons  truly  polite,"  it  was  added,  "  invari- 
ably treat  their  superiors  with  reverence,  their  equals  with 
exact  consideration,  and  their  inferiors  with  condescension.** 
Again,  under  the  head  of  manners,  we  were  warned  "  not  to 
consider  romping  as  indicative  of  sprightliness,  or  loud 
laughter  a  mark  of  wit/' 

The  scene  every  Saturday  morning,  when  these  rules  were 
read  to  a  set  of  young  people,  on  whom  the  mountain  air 
acted  like  champagne,  and  among  whom  both  romping  and 
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laud    UiiglUer    were    fearfuDjr   prevalent,    was    suffieientff 
cd  if  vine. 

There  was  also  a  system  of  marks,  quite  complicated,  bf 
which  our  departure  (roin  any  of  these  vinuous  propncEies 
was  indicated.  After  a  while,  however,  the  reading  of  these 
rule*,tikc  the  reading  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  churches, 
and  a  great  dc^l  of  other  good  substantial  reading,  came  to  be 
looked  upon  only  as  a  Saturdair-raoraing  decorum,  at)d  the 
JohnMtnian  periods,  which  wc  all  knew  by  heart,  were  princi- 

Eally  useful  in  pointing  a  joke.  Nevertheless,  wc  were  not  a 
adiy-bchavcd  set  of  young  people. 

Miss  Titcomb  exercised  a  general  supervision  of  the 
manners,  muraU,  nnd  health  of  the  young  ladies  connected 
with  the  institution,  taught  history  and  geography,  and  aJso 
gave  especial  attention  to  female  accomplishments.  These, 
so  far  as  I  could  observe,  consisted  largely  in  embroidering 
mournini:  pii.ccs,  mIiIi  a  f.imilv  munvimcnt  in  the  centre,  a 

faces  were  often  concealed  by  flowinj;  jiockct-handkerchiefe. 

Pastoral  picce5  "ere  ,ilso  in  great  favour,  representing  fair 
young  shepherdesses  sitting  on  green  chenille  banks,  with 
crooks  in  their  hands,  and  tending  some  animals  of  an  un- 
certain description,  which  were  to  be  received  by  faith  as 
sheep.  The  sweet,  confiding  innocence  which  regarded  the 
making  of  objects  like  these  as  more  suited  to  the  tender 
female  character  than  the  pursuit  of  Latin  and  mathematics, 
was  characteristic  of  the  ancient  rlgime.  Did  not  Penelope 
embroider,  and  al!  sorts  of  princesses,  ancient  and  modem  ? 
and  was  not  embroidery  a  true  feminine  grace?  Even  Esther 
Avery,  though  she  found  no  time  for  works  of  this  kind,  looked 
upon  it  with  respect,  as  an  accomplishment  for  which  nature 
unfortunately  had  not  given  her  a  taste. 

Mr  Rossiter,  although  he  of  course  would  not  infringe  on 
the  kingdom  of  his  female  associate,  treated  these  accom- 

Elishmcnts  with  a  scarce  concealed  contempt  It  was,  per- 
aps,  the  frosty  atmosphere  of  scepticism  which  he  breathed 
about  him  touching  those  works  of  art,  that  prevented  his 
favourite  scholars  from  going  far  in  the  direction  of  such 
accomplishments.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr  Rossiter,  during  the 
sailor  period  of  his  life,  had  been  to  the  Mediterranean,  had 
seen  the  churches    of  Spain  and   Italy,  and  knew  what 
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Murillos  and  Titians  were  like,  which  may  account  some- 
what for  the  glances  of  civil  amusement  which  he  sometimes 
cast  over  into  Miss  Titcomb*s  department  when  the  adjuncts 
and  accessories  of  a  family  tombstone  were  being  eagerly 
discussed. 

Mr  Jonathan  Rossiter  held  us  all  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
personal  character  and  will,  just  as  the  ancient  mariner  held 
the  wedding  guest  with  his  glittering  eye.  He  so  utterly 
scorned  and  contemned  a  lazy  scholar,  that  trifling  and 
inefficiency  in  study  were  scorched  and  withered  by  the  very 
breath  of  his  nostrils.  We  were  so  awfully  afraid  of  his 
opinion,  we  so  hoped  for  his  good  word  and  so  dreaded  his 
contempt,  and  we  so  verily  believed  that  no  such  man  ever 
before  walked  this  earth,  that  he  had  only  to  shake  his 
ambrosial  locks,  and  give  the  nod,  to  settle  us  all  as  to  any 
matter  whatever. 

In  an  age  when  in  England  schools  were  managed  by  the 
grossest  and  most  brutal  exercise  of  corporeal  punishments, 
the  schoolmasters  of  New  England,  to  a  great  extent,  had 
entirely  dropped  all  resort  to  such  barbarous  measures,  and 
carried  on  their  schools  as  republics,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
moral  and  intellectual  influences.  Mr  Jonathan  Rossiter 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  himself  at  even  the  suggestion 
of  caning  a  boy, — as  if  he  were  incapable  of  any  higher  style 
of  government.  And  yet  never  was  a  man  more  feared  and 
his  will  had  in  more  awful  regard.  Mr  Rossiter  was  sparing 
of  praise,  but  his  praise  bore  a  value  in  proportion  to  its 
scarcity.  It  was  like  diamonds  and  rubies, — few  could  have 
it,  but  the  whole  of  his  little  commonwealth  were  working 
for  it 

He  scorned  all  conventional  rules  in  teaching,  and  he  would 
not  tolerate  a  mechanical  lesson,  and  took  delight  in  puzzling 
his  pupils  and  breaking  up  all  routine  business  by  startling 
and  unexpected  questions  and  assertions.  He  compelled 
every  one  to  think,  and  to  think  for  himself.  "  Your  heads 
may  not  be  the  best  in  the  world,"  was  one  of  his  sharp,  off- 
hand sayings ;  "  but  they  are  the  best  God  has  given  you, 
and  you  must  use  them  for  yourselves.** 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  used  his  teaching  somewhat  as  a  mental 
gratification  for  himself.  If  there  was  a  subject  he  wanted 
10  investigate,  or  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author  that  he  wanted 
to  dig  out,  he  would  put  a  class  on  it,  without  the  least  regard 
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to  whether  it  W31  in  the  coune  of  college  prepandon  or  iw^ 
and  if  a  «^nl  was  Mid  by  my  poor  mechanical  body,  be 
would  blA»t  out  upon  us  with  a  sort  of  despotic  scorn. 

"  Lean)  to  void  Creek  perfccily,"  he  said,  '*  and  it '»  no 
matter  what  yoa  read  ;"  or,  "  Lcun  to  «se  your  own  h(ad% 
and  you  can  lc>rn  anythins." 

There  was  little  idlinu  antJ  no  shirking  in  his  school,  biu  a 
■lo*.  dull,  industrious  icUow,  if  he  showed  a  disposition  la 
*orltHe*dLly,gol  more  notice  from  him  ihancicnabrifhiooft 

Mr  Roisitcr  kept  houee  by  himself  in  a  small  cotta^ 
adjuiaing  tliat  of  the  minister.  His  housekeeper.  Mw 
Mincm  R.indjll,  gencraHy  known  to  the  village  as  "  Mi» 
Nervy  Randall,''  vas  one  of  those  ptctcniaturally  well- 
ibfonncd  old  memiAids  who,  so  (ar  as  1  know,  are  a  peculiu 
product  of  the  Sutc  of  Maine.  Study  and  work  had  been 
the  twa  passions  of  her  life,  and  in  neither  could  she  be 
excelled  bv  Ml. in  ft  ii'im.in.  Single -handed,  and  without 
a  sri'  ■■  :  ■■-  <■''■■'  I :  '  ■•■I'-  •■I'  Mr  Jonathan 

Ros..L   ■  .        .  ,i   lor  hint,  ironed 

for  I;      ,  .  I   Ills,  brushed  bis 

clothes,  cooked  his  food,  occasionally  hoed  in  the  garden, 
trained  flowers  around  the  house,  and  found,  also,  time  to 
read  Greek  and  Lntin  auihors,  and  to  work  out  problems  in 
mathematics  and  surveying  and  navigation,  and  to  take 
charge  of  boys  in  reading  VirgiL 

Miss  Minerva  Randall  was  one  of  those  female  person! 
who  arc  of  Sojourner  Truth's  opinion, — that  if  women  want 
any  rights,  they  h.id  better  take  them,  and  say  nothing  about 
it  Her  «J-  had  never  occurred  to  her  as  a  reason  for  doing 
or  not  doing  anything  u-hich  her  hand  found  to  do.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life,  for  the  mere  love  of  roving  and  im- 
proving her  mind  by  seeing  foreign  countries,  she  had  gone 
on  a  Mediterranean  voyage  with  her  brother  Zacbariah 
Randall,  who  w.is  wont  to  say  of  her  that  she  was  a  better 
mate  than  any  man  he  could  find.  And  true  enough,  when 
he  was  confined  to  his  berth  with  a  fever,  Miss  Minerva  not 
only  nursed  him,  but  navigated  the  ship  home  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way  in  the  world.  She  had  no  fol-de-rol  about 
woman's  rights,  but  she  was  always  wide-awake  to  perceive 
when  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  and  to  do  it.  Nor  did  she  ever 
after  in  her  life  talk  of  this  exploit  as  a  thing  to  be  boasted 
of,  seeming  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  too  simple,  and  entirely 
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in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  be  mentioned.  Miss 
Minerva,  however,  had  not  enough  of  the  external  illusive 
charms  of  her  sex,  to  suggest  to  a  casual  spectator  any  doubt 
on  that  score  of  the  propriety  of  her  doing  or  not  doing  any- 
thing. Although  she  had  not  precisely  the  air  of  a  man,  she 
had  very  little  of  what  usually  suggests  the  associations  of 
femininity.  There  was  a  sort  of  fishy  quaintness  about  her 
that  awakened  grim  ideas  of  some  unknown  ocean  product, 
— a  wild  and  withered  appearance,  like  a  wind-blown  juniper 
on  a  sea  promontory, — unsightly  and  stunted,  yet  not,  after 
all,  commonplace  and  vulgar.  She  was  short,  square,  and 
broad,  and  the  circumference  of  her  waist  was,  it  anything, 
greater  where  that  of  other  females  decreases.  What  the 
colour  of  her  hair  might  have  been  in  days  of  youthful  bloom 
was  not  apparent ;  but  she  had,  when  we  knew  her,  thin 
tresses  of  a  pepper-and-salt  mixture  of  tint,  combed  tightly, 
and  twisted  in  a  very  small  nut  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
fastened  with  a  reddish-yellowish  horn  comb.  Her  small 
black  eyes  were  overhung  by  a  grizzled  thicket  of  the  same 
mixed  colour  as  her  hair.  For  the  graces  of  the  toilet  Miss 
Nervy  had  no  particular  esteem.  Her  clothing  and  her  per- 
son, as  well  as  her  housekeeping  and  belongings,  were  of  a 
scrupulous  and  wholesome  neatness ;  but  the  idea  of  any 
other  beauty  than  that  of  utility  had  never  suggested  itself  to 
her  mind.  She  wore  always  a  stuff  petticoat  of  her  own 
spinning,  with  a  striped  linen  short-gown,  and  probably  in 
all  her  life  never  expended  twenty  dollars  a-year  for  clothing; 
and  yet  Miss  Nervy  was  about  the  happiest  female  person 
whose  acquaintance  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  make. 
She  had  just  as  much  as  she  wanted  of  exactly  the  two 
things  she  liked  best  in  the  world, — books  and  work ;  and 
when  her  work  was  done,  there  were  the  books,  and  life  could 
give  no  more.  Miss  Nervy  had  no  sentiment, — not  a  paro- 
tide of  romance, — she  was  the  most  perfectly  contented 
mortal  that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  As  to  station  and 
position,  she  was  as  well  known  and  highly  respected  in 
Cloudland  as  the  schoolmaster  himself .  she  was  one  of  the 
fixed  facts  of  the  town,  as  much  as  the  meeting-house.  Days 
came  and  went,  and  spring  flowers  and  autumn  leaves  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  boys  and  girls,  like  the  spring  flowers 
and  autumn  leaves,  came  and  went  in  Cloudland  Academy, 
but  there  was  always  Miss  Nervy  Randall,  not  a  bit  older, 

2  B 
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not  m  bil  chunged,  doing  her  „      -- 

working  over  her  butter  and  plaiting  Mr  Jonathan's 
ihirts,  and  Itaching  her  Virgil  class.     What  gave  a  ni.^ 
In  Mis»  Norvy's  discourse  was,  that  she  aloraya  clung  pW"' 
sittenlly  lo  the  mcy  Yankee  dialect  of  her  chiUbood        * 

when  the  was  discoursing  of  Latin  and  the  classics,  the  k 

made  a  diM  mixture.     She  was  the  most  invariably  goal* 
tiatiircd  pf  mortals,  and  helpful  lo  a  degree  ;  and  she  wwM 
alvays  slop  her  kitchen  work,  lake  her  hands  out  of  " 
liiead,  or  turn  .iwny  from  her  jrcasl  in  st  critical   momeoti 
»liow  a  putilcd  hoy  the  way  through  a  hand  Latin  sentetu- 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  what  ihat  'ere  is  ?''  sh&  would  slji; 
"Thai'ercispart  ofthegeiund  iadum:  you've  got  lodedtM 
il,  ftnd  then  you  11  find  it.  Look  here  1 "  she  'd  say,  ■*  nio  iM 
'cTC  through  the  tnoods  an'  tenses,  and  ye'U  get  it  in  the  stil^ 
junctive;  or, "  Massy,  child  I  that 'ere  is  one  o*  the  depoaeat 
verbs,  'Tain't  got  any  active  form;  them  deponent  veifas 
alius  docs  trouble  boys  till  they  gil  used  to  'vTa." 

Now  these  provincialisms  might  have  excited  the  ri«bla 
of  a  set  of  grammarians  so  keen  as  we  were,  only  that  Miss 
R-indall  was  a  dead  shot  in  any  case  of  difficulty  presented 
bv  thr  UMm«l  ln!V.-ini;c5,  Np  mailer  how  her  English 
phrased  ii,  she  had  taught  so  many  boys  that  she  knew  everr 
hard  nib  and  difficuk  stepping-stone  and  tight  place  in  the 
Latin  grammar  by  heart,  and  had  relief  at  her  tongue's  end 
for  any  distressed  be  pinner. 

In  the  coltai^c  over  which  Miss  Randall  presided,  Hanv 
and  I  had  our  room,  and  we  were  boarded  at  the  master^ 
table  J  and  so  far  we  were  fortunate.  Our  apartment,  which 
was  a  roof-room  of  a  gambrel-roofed  cottage,  was,  to  be  sur^ 
unplastered  and  carpetless  ;  but  it  looked  out  through  the 
boughs  of  a  great  apple-tree,  up  a  most  bewildering  blue  vista 
of  mountains,  whence  the  sight  of  a  sunset  was  something 
for  ever  lo  be  remembered.  AH  our  physical  appointments, 
though  rustically  plain,  were  kepi  by  Miss  Nervy  in  the 
utmost  perfection  of  neatness.  She  had  as  great  a  passion  for 
soap  and  sand  as  she  had  for  Greek  roots,  and  probably  tar 
the  same  reason.  These  wild  sea-coasi  countries  seemed  to 
produce  a  sort  of  superfluity  of  energy  which  longed  to  wreak 
Itself  on  something,  and  delighted  in  digging  and  delving 
mentally  as  well  as  physically. 

Our  table  bad  a  pastoral  perfection  in  the  articles  of  brea4 
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and  butter,  with  honey  furnished  by  Miss  Minerva's  bees 
game  and  fish  brought  in  by  the  united  woodcraft  of  the 
minister  and  Mr  Rossiter. 

Mr  Rossiter  pursued  all  the  natural  sciences  with  an  in- 
dustry and  enthusiasm  only  possible  to  a  man  who  lives  in  so 
lonely  and  retired  a  place  as  Cloudland,  and  who  has,  there- 
fore, none  of  the  thousand  dissipations  of  time  which  come 
from  our  modern  system  of  intercommunication,  which  is  fast 
producing  a  state  of  shallow  and  superficial  knowledge.  He 
had  a  ponderous  herbarium,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  folios,  of 
his  own  collection  and  arrangement,  over  which  he  gloated 
with  affectionate  pride.  He  had  a  fine  mineralogical  pabinet ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  ledge  of  rocks  within  a  circuit  of 
twelve  miles  that  had  not  resounded  to  the  tap  of  his  stone 
hammer  and  furnished  specimens  for  his  collection  ;  and  he 
had  an  entomologic  collection,  where  luckless  bugs  impaled 
on  steel  pins  stuck  in  thin  sheets  of  cork  struggled  away  a 
melancholy  existence,  martyrs  to  the  taste  for  science.  The 
tender-hearted  among  us  sometimes  ventured  a  remonstrance 
in  favour  of  these  hapless  beetles,  but  were  silenced  by  the 
authoritative  dictum  of  Mr  Rossiter.  "  Insects,"  he  declared, 
"are  unsusceptible  of  pain,  the  structure  of  their  nervous 
organisation  forbidding  the  idea,  and  their  spasmodic  action 
being  simply  nervous  contraction."  As  nobody  has  ever  been 
inside  of  a  beetle  to  certify  to  the  contrary,  and  as  the  race  have 
no  mode  of  communication,  we  all  found  it  comfortable  to  put 
implicit  faith  in  Mr  Rossiter's  statements  till  better  advised. 

It  was  among  the  awe-inspiring  legends  that  were  current 
of  Mr  Rossiter  in  the  school,  that  he  corresponded  with 
learned  men  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
France,  to  whom  he  sent  specimens  of  American  plants  and 
minerals  and  insects,  receiving  in  return  those  of  other 
countries.  Even  in  that  remote  day,  little  New  England  had 
her  eyes  and  her  thoughts  and  her  hands  everywhere  where 
ship  could  sail. 

Mr  Rossiter  dearly  loved  to  talk  and  to  teach,  and  out  of 
school-hours  it  was  his  delight  to  sit  surrounded  by  his  dis- 
ciples, to  answer  their  questions,  and  show  them  his  herbarium 
and  his  cabinet,  to  organise  woodland  tramps,  and  to  start  us 
on  researches  similar  to  his  own.  It  was  fashionable  in  his 
school  to  have  private  herbariums  and  cabinets,  and  before  a 
month  was  passed  our  garret-room  began  to  look  quite  like  a 
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grotto.  In  •hort,  Mr  Rossiter's  system  resembled  that  ot 
those  j^trienen  who,  instead  of  bending  all  their  enetgits 
toward  making  a  handsame  head  to  u  young  tree,  encourage 
h  10  burst  out  in  suckers  dear  down  to  the  root,  bringing 
every  part  of  it  into  vigorous  life  &nd  circulation. 

1  stUl  remember  the  blessed  old  fellow,  as  he  used  to  sit 
unong  lis  on  the  steps  of  his  house,  in  some  of  those  resplen- 
dent moonlight  nights  which  used  lo  light  up  Cloud  la  no  like 
a  f»iry  ditain.  There  he  still  sita,  in  memory,  with  his  court 
•round  him,-~Esther,  with  Ihethoughful  shadows  in  faereyes 
and  the  pensive  Psyche  profile,  and  Tina,  ever  restless, 
changing,  enthusiastic  ;  Harry  with  his'sly,  reticent  humour 
and  silent  enjoyment  i  and  he,  our  master,  talking  of  ever)  thing 
under  Ihe  sun,  past,  present,  and  to  come, — of  the  cathedrals 
and  pictures  of  Europe,  describing  those  he  had  not  seen 
apparently  with  as  minute  a  knowledge  as  those  he  had,— of 
plants  and  ammaU,— i.f  the  aiitienls  and  the  modems. — of 
thcolo-v.    iiL-i^i;.    '.         Tii'iiiir,    i.i     (:!■■. ■;,•,    ..:■    ^■.h.!l.■^cf 

with  paradoxes,  provoking  us  to  nrgumenis,  setting  us  out  to 
nin  eager  lilts  of  discussion  with  him,  yet  in  all  holding  us 
in  a  state  of  unmeasured  admiration.  Was  he  conscious, 
our  great  man  and  master,  of  that  weakness  of  his  nature 
which  made  an  audience,  and  an  admiring  one,  always  a 
necessity  to  him?  Of  a  soul  naturally  self-distnistful  and 
melancholy,  he  needed  to  be  constantly  reinforced  and  built 
up  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  suHrage  of  others.  What 
■eemed  the  most  trenchant  self-assertion  in  him  was,  after  all, 
only  the  desperate  struggles  of  a  drowning  man  to  keep  his 
bead  above  water ;  and,  though  he  seemed  at  times  to  despise 
us  all,  our  good  opinion,  our  worship  and  reverence,  were  the 
raft  that  kept  him  from  sinking  in  despair. 

The  first  few  weeks  that  Tina  was  in  school,  it  was  evident 
that  M  r  Rossitcr  considered  her  .is  a  spoiled  child  of  fonune, 
whom  the  world  had  conspired  to  injure  by  over-much 
ftetting.  He  appeared  resolved  at  once  to  change  the  atmo- 
Bphere  and  the  diet.  For  some  time  in  school  it  seemed  as  if 
she  could  do  nothing  to  ple.ise  him.  He  seemed  determined 
to  put  her  through  a  sort  of  Spartan  drill,  with  hard  work  and 
small  praise. 

Tina  had  received  from  nature  and  womanhood  that  inspira- 
tion in  dress  and  toilet  attraction  which  led  her  alnays  and 
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instinctively  to  some  little  form  of  personal  fidomment 
Every  wild  spray  or  fluttering  vine  in  our  woodland  rambles 
seemed  to  suggest  to  her  some  caprice  of  ornamentation. 
Each  day  she  had  some  new  thing  in  her  hair, — now  a 
feathery  fern-leaf,  and  anon  some  wild  red  berry,  whose 
presence  just  where  she  placed  it  was  as  picturesque  as  a 
French  lithograph ;  and  we  boys  were  in  the  habit  oflooking 
each  day  to  see  what  she  would  wear  next.  One  morning 
she  came  into  school,  fair  as  Ariadne,  with  her  viny  golden 
curls  rippling  over  and  around  a  crown  of  laurel-blossoms. 
She  seemed  to  us  like  a  little  woodland  poem.  We  all  looked 
at  her,  and  compHmented  her,  and  she  received  our  compli- 
ments, as  she  always  did  coin  of  that  sort,  with  the  most 
undisguised  and  radiant  satisfaction.  Mr  Rossiter  was  in  one 
of  his  most  savage  humours  this  morning,  and  eyed  the  pretty 
toilet  grimly.  "  If  you  had  only  an  equal  talent  for  ornament- 
ing the  inside  of  your  head,"  he  said  to  her,  "  there  might  be 
some  hopes  of  you.** 

Tears  of  mortification  came  into  Tina's  eys,  as  she  dashed 
the  offending  laurel-blossoms  out  of  the  window,  and  bent 
resolutely  over  her  book.  At  recess-time  she  strolled  out 
with  me  into  the  pine  woods  back  of  the  school-house,  and 
we  sat  down  on  a  mossy  log  together,  and  I  comforted  her 
and  took  her  part. 

"  I  don't  care,  Horace,"  she  said, — "  I  don't  care ! "  and 
she  dashed  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  "  I  '11  make  that  man 
like  me  yet, — you  see  if  I  don't.  He  shall  like  me  before 
I  'm  done  with  him  ;  so  there  I  I  don't  care  how  much  he 
scolds.  I  '11  give  in  to  him,  and  do  exactly  as  he  tells  me, 
but  I  '11  conquer  him, — you  see  if  I  don't." 

And  true  enough  Miss  Tina  from  this  time  brushed  her 
curly  hair  straight  as  such  rebellious  curls  possibly  could  be 
brushed,  and  dressed  herself  as  plainly  as  Esther,  and  went 
at  study  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it  She  took  all  Mr 
Rossiter's  snubs  and  despiteful  sayings  with  the  most  pros- 
trate humility,  and  now  we  began  to  learn,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, what  a  mind  the  little  creature  had.  In  all  my  experi- 
ence of  human  beings,  I  never  saw  one  who  learned  so  easily 
as  she.  It  was  but  a  week  or  two  after  she  began  the  Latin 
grammar  before,  jumping  over  all  the  intermediate  books, 
she  alighted  in  a  class  in  Virgil  among  scholars  who  had 
been  studying  for  a  year,  and  kept  up  with  them,  and  in  some 
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respects  stood  clearly  as  the  first  scholar.  The  vim  wiih 
which  the  little  puss  wemat  it,  the  leal  with  which  shctumfd 
over  the  big  dictionary  and  whirled  the  leaves  of  the  grammar, 
the  almost  inspiraiion  which  she  showed  io  seiiing  the  poetical 
shading  of  words  over  which  her  more  prosaic  companions 
blundered,  were  matters  of  iic\-er-ending  aslonishment  and 
admiration  to  Harry  and  myself.  At  ihc  end  of  the  first 
week  she  announced  to  us  gravely  that  she  intended  to 
render  Virgil  into  English  verse;  and  we  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  she  would  do  it,  and  were  so  immensely  wrought 
up  about  it  that  we  talked  of  it  after  we  went  to  bed  thai  night. 
1'tna,  in  fact,  had  produced  quite  a  clever  translation  of  the 
first  ten  lines  of  "  Arma  virumque,"  and  we  wondered  what 
Mr  Rossiter  would  say  to  it.  One  of  us  stepped  in  and  laid 
it  on  his  writing-desk. 

"  Which  of  yOQ  boys  did  this  ? "  he  said  the  next  morning, 
in  not  a  disapproving  tone. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  he  slowly  read  the  lines  aloud. 

"Pretty  fair!"  he  said,— " pretty  fair  1  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  that  boy  should  be  able  to  write  English  one  of 
these  days." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  I,  "  it 's  Miss  Tina  Percival  thai 
wrote  that.'' 

Tina's  cheeks  were  red  enough  as  he  handed  her  back  her 
poetry. 

"Notbad,"hesaid,— "not  bad;  keep  on  as  you've  begun, 
and  you  may  come  to  something  yet." 

This  scanty  measure  of  approbation  was  interpreted  as 
high  praise,  and  we  complimented  Tina  on  her  success.  The 
project  of  making  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil,  however, 
was  not  carried  out,  though  every  now  and  then  she  gave  us 
little  jets  and  spurts,  which  kept  up  our  courage. 

Bless  me,  how  we  did  study  everything  in  that  school  ! 
English  grammar,  for  instance.  The  whole  school  was 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  classes,  each  under  a  leader, 
and  al  the  close  of  every  term  came  on  a  great  examination, 
which  was  like  a  tournament  and  passage  at  arms  in  matters 
of  the  English  language.  To  beat  in  this  great  contest  of 
knowledge  was  what  held  all  our  energies  waiting.  Mr 
Kossiter  searched  out  the  most  difficult  specimens  of  English 
»li«'k"''^  for  us  to  parse,  and  we  were  given  to  understand 
tnat  ae  was  laying  tip  all  the  most  abstrtise  problems  of 
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grammar  to  propound  to  us.  All  that  might  be  raked  out 
from  the  coarse  print  and  the  fine  print  of  grammar  was  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  us  ;  and  the  division  that  knew  the 
most, — the  division  that  could  not  be  puzzled  by  any  subtlety, 
that  had  anticipated  every  possible  question,  and  was  pre- 
pared with  an  answer, — would  be  the  victorious  division  and 
would  be  crowned  with  laurels  as  glorious  in  our  eyes  as 
those  of  the  old  Olympic  games.  For  a  week  we  talked, 
spoke,  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  English  grammar.  Each 
division  sat  in  solemn,  mysterious  conclave,  afraid  lest  one  of 
its  mighty  secrets  of  wisdom  should  possibly  take  win^  and  be 
plundered  by  some  of  the  outlying  scouts  of  another  division. 

We  had  for  a  subject  Satan's  address  to  the  sun,  in  Milton, 
which  in  our  private  conclaves  we  tore  limb  from  limb  with 
as  little  remorse  as  the  anatomist  dissects  a  once  lovely 
human  body. 

The  town  doctor  was  a  noted  linguist  and  grammarian, 
and  his  son  was  contended  for  by  all  the  divisions,  as  sup- 
posed to  have  access  to  the  fountain  of  his  father's  wisdom 
on  these  subjects ;  and  we  were  so  happy  in  the  balloting  sis 
to  secure  him  for  our  side.  Esther  was  our  leader,  and 
we  were  all  in  the  same  division,  and  our  excitement  was 
indescribable.  We  had  also  to  manage  a  quotation  from 
Otway,  which  I  remember  contained  the  clause,  "  Were  the 
world  on  fire."  To  parse  "on  fire"  was  a  problem  which 
kept  the  eyes  of  the  whole  school  waking.  Each  division 
had  its  theory,  of  which  it  spoke  mysteriously  in  the  presence 
of  outsiders ;  but  we  had  George  Norton^  and  George  had 
been  in  solemn  conclave  with  Dr  Norton.  Never  shall  t 
forget  the  excitement  as  he  came  rushing  up  to  our  house  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night  with  the  last  results  of  his  father's 
analysis.  We  shut  the  doors  and  shut  the  windows, — ^for 
who  knew  what  of  the  enemy  might  be  listening? — and 
gathered  breathlessly  around  him,  while,  in  a  low,  mysterious 
voice  he  unfolded  to  us  how  to  parse  "on  fire."  At  that 
moment  George  Norton  enjoyed  the  full  pleasure  of  beilig  a 
distinguished  individual,  if  he  never  did  before  or  after. 

Mr  Rossiter  all  this  while  was  like  the  Egyptian  Sphinx, 
perfectly  unfathomable,  and  severely  resolved  to  sift  and  test 
us  to  the  utmost 

Ah,  well !  to  think  of  the  glories  of  the  day  when  our  divi- 
sion beat ! — for  we  did  beat    We  ran  along  neck  and  nedc 
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We  studied  Ur  liljir  wni  the  same  kind  ot  t 
wiih  which  we  stuiiied  the  English  Erammar.  Ererj' w^tk 
a  division  of  the  school  was  appointed  to  write  compositions ; 
but  there  was,  besides,  a  call  for  volunteers,  and  Mr  RossitcT 
had  a  smile  of  approbation  for  those  who  volunteered  to  write 
every  week  ;  and  so  we  were  always  among  that  number. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  ver>-  best  writers,  as  a  general 
Ibing,  were  among  the  female  part  of  the  school  There  were 
several  young  men,  of  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  agtt 
whose  education  had  been  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing for  themselves  the  money  which  was  to  support  thetn 
while  preparing  for  college.  They  were  not  boys,  they  wer< 
men,  and,  generally  speaking,  men  of  fine  minds  and  fine 
characters.  Some  of  them  have  since  risen  to  distinction, 
and  acted  leading  parts  at  Washington.  But,  for  all  that, 
the  best  writers  of  the  school,  as  I  have  before  said,  were  the 
girls.  Nor  was  the  standard  of  writing  low:  Mr  Rossiter 
had  the  most  withering  scorn  for  ordinair  sentimental 
nonsense  and  school-girl  platitudes.  If  a  bit  of  weakly  poetry 
got  running  among  the  scholars,  he  was  sure  to  come  down 
upon  it  with  such  an  absurd  parody  that  nobody  could  ever 
tecall  it  again  without  a  laugh. 
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We  wrote  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Difference  between 

the  Natural  and  Moral  Sublime,"  "  The  Comparative  Merits 
of  Milion  and  Shakespeare,"  "The  Comparative  Merits 
of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  Systems  of  Education," 
Someiimes,  also,  we  wrote  criticisms.  U,  perchance,  the 
master  picked  up  some  verbose  Fourth  of  July  oration,  or 
some  sophomorical  newspaper  declamation,  he  delivered  it 
over  to  our  tender  mercies  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  hunts- 
man feels  in  throwing  a  dead  fox  to  the  dogs.  Hard  was  the 
fate  of  any  such  composition  thrown  out  to  us.  With  what 
infinite  zeal  we  attacked  it  I  how  we  riddled  and  shook  it  I 
how  we  scoffed,  and  sneered,  and  jeered  at  it ;  how  we  ex- 
posed its  limping  metaphors,  and  hung  up  in  triumph  its 
deficient  graiiunar  !  Such  a  sharp  set  of  critics  we  became, 
that  our  compositions,  read  to  each  other,  went  through 
something  of  an  ordeal. 

Tina,  Harry,  Esther,  and  I,  were  a  private  composition 
club.  Many  an  hour  have  we  sat  in  the  old  school-room 
long  after  all  the  other  scholars  had  gone,  talking  to  one 
another  of  our  literary  schemes  and  plans.  We  planned 
poems  and  tragedies ;  we  planned  romances  that  would  have 
taken  many  volumes  to  write  out ;  we  planned  arguments 
and  discussions  ;  we  gravely  criticised  each  other's  style,  and 
read  morsels  of  projected  compositions  to  one  another. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  simple,  earnest  fearlessness  of 
those  times  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  opinion,  that  the 
hardest  theological  problems  were  sometimes  given  out  as 
composition  subjects,  and  we  four  children  oot  unfrequently 
sat  perched  on  the  old  high  benches  of  the  school-room  dur- 
ing the  fading  twilight  hours,  and,  like  Milton's  fallen 
angels,- 

"  Rea»ned  hizh 
Of  prcwiclenee,  forafcnowltdge.  will,  »nf  f«e ; 
Fixed  fate,  free  vitl,  A>rekiiowledfa  abioluLe,  .  .  . 

Esther,  Harry,  and  I,  were  reading  the  "Prometheus 
Bound"  with  Mr  Rossitcr.  It  was  one  of  his  literary  diver- 
sions into  which  he  carried  us  ;  and  the  Calvinism  of  the  old 
Greek  tragedian,  mingling  with  the  Calvinism  of  the  pulpit 
and  of  modem  New  England  life,  formed  a  curious  admix- 
ture in  our  thoughts. 

Tina  insisted  on  reading  this  with  us,  just  as  of  old  shs 
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he  had  wrought  up  the  whole  school  to  an  intense  interest, 
he  called  for  volunteers  to  write  on  either  side.  Many  of 
these  compositions  were  full  of  vigour  and  thought ;  two  of 
those  on  the  above-mentioned  subject  were  very  striking. 
Harry  took  the  affirmative  ground,  and  gave  a  statement  of 
the  argument,  so  lucid,  and  in  language  so  beautiful,  that  it 
has  remained  fixed  in  my  mind  like  a  gem  ever  since.  It 
was  the  statement  of  a  nature  harmonious  and  confiding, 
naturally  prone  to  faith  in  goodness,  harmonising  and  pre- 
senting all  those  evidences  of  tenderness,  mercy,  and  thought- 
ful care  which  are  furnished  in  the  workings  of  natural  laws. 
The  other  composition  was  by  Esther ;  it  was  on  the  other 
and  darker  side  of  the  subject,  and  as  perfect  a  match  for  it 
as  the  "  Penseroso  "  to  the  **  Allegro.**  It  was  condensed  and 
logical,  fearfully  vigorous  in  conception  and  expression,  and 
altogether  a  very  melancholy  piece  of  literature  to  have  been 
conceived  and  written  by  a  girl  of  her  age.  It  spoke  of  that 
fearful  law  of  existence  by  which  the  sins  of  parents  who 
often  themselves  escape  punishment  are  visited  on  the  heads 
of  innocent  children,  as  a  law  which  seems  made  specifically 
to  protect  and  continue  the  existence  of  vice  and  disorder 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  spoke  of  the  apparent 
injustice  of  an  arrangement  by  which  human  beings,  in  the 
very  outset  of  their  career  in  life,  often  inherit  almost  un- 
controllable propensities  to  evil  The  sorrows,  the  perplex- 
ities, the  unregarded  wants  and  aspirations,  over  which  the 
unsympathetic  laws  of  nature  cut  their  way  regardless  of 
quivering  nerve  or  muscle,  were  all  bitterly  dwelt  upon.  The 
sufferings  of  dumb  animals,  and  of  helpless  infant  children, 
apparently  so  useless  and  so  needless,  and  certainly  so  un- 
deserved, were  also  energetically  mentioned.  There  was  a 
bitter  intensity  in  the  style  that  was  most  painful  In  short, 
the  two  compositions  were  two  perfect  pictures  of  the  world 
and  life  as  they  appear  to  two  classes  of  minds.  I  remember 
looking  at  Esther  while  her  composition  was  reading,  and 
being  struck  with  the  expression  of  her  face, — so  pSe,  so 
calm,  so  almost  hopeless, — its  expression  was  very  like 
despair.  I  remember  that  Harry  noticed  it  as  well  as  I, 
and  when  school  was  over  he  took  a  long  and  lonely  ramble 
with  her,  and  from  that  time  a  nearer  intimacy  arose  between 
them. 
Esther  was  one  of  those  intense*  silent^  repressed  women 
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been  the  work  ol  m.in  alone.  1  ncy  nave  had  tbeir  origin,  as 
In  St  AuKuilinc,  wiih  men  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  oMxal 
and  intellectual  companionship  with  woman,  looking  on  ber 
only  in  her  animal  nature  ns  a  temptation  and  a  snare.  Con- 
■equemly,  when,  as  in  this  period  of  New  England,  the 
theology  of  Au);uslinc  bcfan  to  be  freely  discussed  by  every 
lndividu.ll  in  society,  it  was  the  women  who  found  it  hardest 
to  tolerate  or  to  assimilate  it,  and  many  a  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive nature  was  utterly  wrecked  in  the  struggle, 

Plato  says  somewhere  that  the  only  perfect  human  thinker 
and  philosopher  who  will  ever  arise  will  be  the  man-wouan, 
or  a  tluman  being  who  unites  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  two 
sexes.  It  was  Esther's  misfortune  to  have,  to  a  certain 
degree,  this  very  conformation.  From  a  long  line  of  reason- 
ing, thinking,  intellectual  ancestry  she  had  inherited  all 
the  strong  logical  faculties,  and  the  tastes  and  inclinations 
for  purely  intellectual  modes  of  viewing  things,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  more  particularly  the  characteristic  of  man. 
From  a  line  of  saintly  and  tender  women,  half  rctined  to 
angel  in  their  nature,  she  had  inherited  exquisite  moral  per- 
ceptions, and  all  that  flattering  host  of  tremulous,  half- 
apiritual,  half-sensuous  intuitions  that  lie  in  the  border-land 
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betiveen  the  pure  intellect  and  the  animal  nature.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was  the  internal  strife  of  a  divided  nature. 
Her  heart  was  always  rebelling  against  the  conclusions  of 
her  head.  She  was  constantly  being  forced  by  one  half  of 
her  nature  to  movements,  inquiries,  and  reasonings  which 
brought  only  torture  to  the  other  half. 

Esther  had  no  capacity  for  illusions ;  and  in  this  respect 
her  constitution  was  an  unfortunate  one. 

Tina,  for  example,  was  one  of  those  happily  organised 
human  beings  in  whom  an  intellectual  proposition,  fully 
assented  to,  might  lie  all  her  life  dormant  as  the  wheat-seed 
which  remained  thousands  of  years  ungerminate  in  the 
wrappings  of  a  munmiy.  She  thought  only  of  what  she  liked 
to  thmk  of ;  and  a  disagreeable  or  painful  truth  in  her  mind 
dropped  at  once  out  of  sight, — it  sank  into  the  ground  and 
roses  grew  over  it. 

Esther  never  could  have  made  one  of  those  clinging,  sub- 
missive parasitical  wives  who  form  the  delight  of  song  and 
story,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  gems  of  woman- 
hood. It  was  her  nature  always  to  be  obliged  to  see  her 
friends  clearly  through  the  understanding,  and  to  judge  them 
by  a  refined  and  exquisite  conscientiousness.  A  spot  or 
stain  on  the  honour  of  the  most  beloved  could  never  have 
become  invisible  to  her.  She  had  none  of  that  soft,  blinding, 
social  aura, — that  blending,  blue  haze,  such  as  softens  the 
sharp  outlines  of  an  Italian  landscape,  and  in  life  chan|res 
the  hardness  of  reality  into  illusive  and  charming  possibilities- 
Her  clear,  piercing  hazel  eyes  seemed  to  pass  over  everything 
with  a  determination  to  know  only  and  exactly  the  truth, 
bard  and  cold  and  unwelcome  though  it  might  be. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  warm,  sunny,  showery,  rain- 
bow nature  of  Tina  acted  as  a  constant  and  favourable  altera- 
tive upon  her.  It  was  a  daily  living  poem  acting  on  the 
unused  poetical  and  imaginative  part  of  her  own  nature ;  for 
Esther  had  a  suppressed  vigour  of  imagination,  and  a  pas- 
sionate capability  of  emotion,  stronger  and  more  intense 
than  that  of  Tina  herself. 

I  remarked  this  to  Harry,  as  we  were  talking  about  them 
one  day.  *'  Both  have  poetical  natures,"  I  said ;  "  both  are 
intense  ;  but  how  different  they  arc ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  Tina's  is  electricity,  and  that  snaps 
and  sparkles  and  flashes ;  Esther  is  galvanism,  that  comes 
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in  long,  intense  waves,  and  shakes  and  convulses ; 
tbinks  and  feels  loo  much  on  all  subjects." 

"  That  was  a  very  strange  composition,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  an  unwholesome  course  of  thought,"  said  Harry,  after 
thinking  for  a  few  moments,  with  his  head  on  his  hands; 
"  none  but  bitter  berries  grow  on  those  bushes." 

"  But  the  reasoning  was  very  striking,"  said  I, 

"  Reasoning  1 "  said  Harry,  impatiently  ;  "  we  must  trust 
the  intuition  of  our  hearts  above  reason.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  persuade  Esther  to  do.  To  me  it  is  an  absolute 
demonstration  that  God  never  could  make  a  creature  who 
would  be  better^hnn  Himself.  We  must  look  at  the  noblest, 
best  human  beings.  We  must  see  what  generosity,  what 
tenderness,  what  magnanimity  can  be  in  man  and  woman, 
and  believe  all  that  and  more  in  God.  All  that  there  is  in 
the  best  fathers  and  best  mothers  wuj/be  in  Him." 

"  But  the  world's  history  does  not  look  like  this,  as  Mr 
Ross  it  V  was  saying." 

■'  We  have  not  seen  the  world's  history  yet,"  said  Harry. 
"  What  does  this  green  aphide,  crawling  over  this  leaf,  know 
of  the  universe?" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OUR  MINISTER  IN  CLUUDLAND. 

3'HE  picture  of  our  life  in  Cloudiand,  and  of  the 
developing  forces  which  were  there  brought  to 
bear  upon  us,  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
pOTtr.nit  of  the  minister. 

Even  during  the  course  of  my  youth,  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  equality  introduced  and 
maintained  in  the  American  Revolution  were 
ly  changing  the  social  position  and  standing  of  the  clergy, 
iters  like  Dr  Lothrop,  noble  men  of  the  theocracy,  men 
of  the  cocked  hat,  were  beginning  to  pass  away,  or  to  appear 
among  men  only  as  venerable  antiquities,  and  ihe  present 
order  of  American  citizen  clergy  was  coming  in. 

Mr  Avery  was  a  cheerful,  busy,  manly  man,  who  posed 
himself  among  men  as  a  companion  and  fellow-citiien,  whose 
word  on  any  subject  was  to  go  only  so  far  as  its  own  weight 
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and  momentum  should  carry  it  His  preaching  was  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  elegant  Addisonian  essays  of  Parson 
Lothrop.  It  was  a  vehement  address  to  our  intelligent  and 
reasoning  powers — an  address  made  telling  by  a  back  force 
of  burning  enthusiasm.  Mr  Avery  preached  a  vigorous  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy  in  theology,  which  made  our  Sun- 
days, on  the  whole,  about  as  intense  an  intellectual  drill  as 
any  of  our  week-days.  If  I  could  describe  its  character  by 
any  one  word,  I  should  call  it  manly  preaching. 

Every  person  has  a  key-note  to  his  mind  which  determines 
all  its  various  harmonies.  The  key-note  of  Mr  Avery's  mind 
was  "  the  free  agency  of  man."  Free  agency  was  wiUi  him 
the  universal  solvent,  the  philosopher's  stone  in  theology ; 
every  line  of  his  sermons  said  to  every  human  being,  "  You 
are  free,  and  you  are  able.*'  And  thejgreat  object  was  to  in- 
tensify to  its  highest  point,  in  every  human  being,  the  sense 
of  individual,  personal  responsibility. 

Of  course,  as  a  Calvinist,  he  found  food  for  abundant  dis- 
course in  reconciling  this  absolute  freedom  of  man  with  those 
declarations  in  the  standards  of  the  Church  which  assert  the 
absolute  government  of  God  over  all  His  creatures  and  all 
their  actions.  But  the  cheerfulness  and  vigour  with  which 
he  drove  and  interpreted  and  hanmiered  in  the  most  contra- 
dictory statements,  when  they  came  in  the  way  of  his  favourite 
ideas,  was  really  quite  inspiring. 

During  the  year  we  had  a  whole  course  of  systematic  theo- 
lo^>  beginning  with  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  moral 
evil,  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  man, 
and  the  work  of  redemption  resulting  therefrom.  In  the 
treatment  of  all  these  subjects,  the  theology  and  imagery  of 
Milton  figured  so  largely  that  one  might  receive  the  impres- 
sion that  Paradise  Lost  was  part  of  the  sacred  canon. 

Mr  Avery  not  only  preached  these  things  in  the  pulpit,  but 
talked  them  out  in  his  daily  life.  His  system  of  theology  was 
to  him  the  vital  breath  of  his  being.  His  mind  was  always 
running  upon  it,  and  all  nature  was,  in  his  sight,  giving  daily 
tributary  illustrations  to  it  In  his  farming,  gardening,  hunt- 
ing, or  fishing,  he  was  constantly  finding  new  and  graphic 
forms  of  presenting  his  favourite  truths.  The  most  abstract 
subject  ceased  to  be  abstract  in  his  treatment  of  it,  but  be- 
came clothed  uDon  with  the  homely,  every-day  similes  of 
common  life 
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1  Imvc  the  inu^  of  the  dear  good  mnn  now.nslba 
him,  Kated  on  ohajr-c^  mending  a  hoe-tundfe,  aod'tk  I 
Kunc  moment  vchcmcnily  expUiniiu;  to  an  inqainogt^' 
miniKer  the  enact  way  ihal  Sai«n  fust  c^mc  to  (all,»fe 
IralinKhowaperfcctlyholymindean  be  tempted  to  un.  T 
famUiarily  lli.il  he  shtmed  wilh  the  celestial  arcatu— thti 
with  which  he  vindicated  bis  Maker — the  perlixt  kiidwiolF  I 
that  hescemcd  10  have  of  the  strategic  plans  oi' the  crflpoMi  I 
in  the  fiot  great  insuitcctioo— are  traits  strongly  impcoxi  1 
on  mv  memory.  They  seemed  as  vivid  and  as  much  >■* 
ter  of  course  to  his  mind  at  if  he  bad  read  them  ooicft 
weekly  newspaper, 

Mr  Avery  indulged  the  fond  supposition  that  he  bad  solni  1 
the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  a  perie<nly  salu^ 
toty  manner     He  was  fond  of  the   Socratic   method,  mi  \ 
would  clench  his  reasoning  In  a  scries  of  questions,  ihos— 

"Has  not  God  power  to  make  any   kind  of  thing  He 
pleases  ?  " 

*■  Yes.- 

"Then  He  can  make  a  kind  of  being  incapable  o£  being 
covemetl  except  by  motive  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then,  when  He  has  made  that  kind  ot  betn^.  He  cannot 
govern  them  except  by  motive,  can  He  ?" 


"No.- 

"  You  see,  then,  the  necessity  of  moral  evil ;  there  must  be 
experience  of  evil  to  work  ou^motive." 

The  Calvinism  of  Mr  Avery,  though  sharp  and  well-defined, 
was  not  dull,  as  abstractions  often  are,  nor  gloomy  and  &te- 
ful  like  thai  of  Dr  Sicme.  It  was  permeated  througb  and 
through  by  cheerfulness  and  hope. 

Mr  Avery  was  one  of  the  kind  of  men  who  have  a  passion 
for  saving  souls.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  apostolic  succe»' 
■ion,  this  passion  is  what  It  ought  to  consist  in.  It  is  what 
ought  to  come  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  if  the  laying  on 
of  hands  is  what  It  is  sometimes  claimed  to  be. 

Mr  Avery  was  a  firm  believer  in  hell,  but  he  believed  also 
that  nobody  need  go  there,  and  he  was  determined,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  that  nobody  should  go  there  if  he  could 
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help  it.  Such  a  tragedy  as  the  loss  of  any  one  soul  in  his 
parish  he  could  not  and  would  not  contemplate  for  a  moment  i 
and  he  had  such  a  firm  belief  in  the  truths  he  preached>  that 
he  verily  expected  with  them  to  save  anybody  that  would 
listen  to  him. 

Goethe  says,  '*  Blessed  is  the  man  who  believes  that  he 
has  an  idea  by  which  he  may  help  his  fellow-creatures.''  Mr 
Avery  was  exactly  that  man.  He  had  such  faith  in  what  he 
preached  that  he  would  have  gone  with  it  to  Satan  himself, 
could  he  have  secured  a  dispassionate  and  unemployed  houTi 
with  a  hope  of  bringing  him  roundi 

Generous  and  ardent  in  his  social  sympathies,  Mr  Avtfry 
never  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  any  particular  human 
being  had  finally  perished.  At  every  funeral  he  attended  he 
contrived  to  see  a  ground  for  hope  that  the  departed  had 
found  mercy.  Even  the  slightest  hints  of  repentance  were 
magnified  in  his  warm  and  hopeful  mode  of  presentation! 
He  has  been  known  to  suggest  to  a  distracted  mother,  whose 
thoughtless  boy  had  been  suddenly  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
horse,  the  possibilities  of  the  merciful  old  couplet  :•— 

"  Between  the  saddle  and  the  ground, 
Mercy  was  sotight,  and  mercy  found.* 

Like  most  ol  the  New  England  ministers,  Mr  Avery  was  sk 
warm  believer  in  the  millennium.  This  millennium  was  the 
favourite  recreation-ground,  solace,  and  pasture-land,  where 
the  New  England  ministry  fed  their  hopes  and  courage; 
Men  of  large  hearts  and  warm  benevolence^  their  theology 
would  have  filled  them  with  gloom,  were  it  not  for  this  over- 
plus of  joy  and  peace  to  which  human  society  on  earth  was 
in  their  view  tending.  Thousands  of  years,  when  the  poor 
old  earth  should  produce  only  a  saintly  race  of  perfected 
human  beings,  were  to  them  some  compensation  for  the  dark- 
ness and  losses  of  the  great  struggle. 

Mr  Avery  believed,  not  only  that  the  millennitun  was  com- 
ing, but  that  it  was  coming  fast,  and,  in  fact,  was  at  the  door. 
Every  political  and  social  change  announced  it  Our  Revo* 
lution  was  a  long  step  towards  it,  and  the  French  Revolution, 
now  in  progress,  was  a  part  of  that  distress  of  nations  which 
heralded  it ;  and  every  month,  when  the  Columbia  Magazine 
brought  in  the  news  from  Europe,  Mr  Avery  rushed  over  to 
Mr  Rossiter,  and  called  him  to  come  and  hear  how  the  thing 
was  going. 

2  C 


e  fwiicsitt  wnk  emaaafbtoas  itaa^,  and  tocb 

En  UBsetf  iwafc.rif  a  talking  of  his  bcBa% 
tafkajmaH  of  a  pnt  ouay  of  his  laaat 
fcoia  to  m  Ai^BUKBUiiic  tiltt  a^ftinst  Mr  Atctt*  Soiokc- 
•too,  wtes  ac  *CR  aaimg  m  ov  Ihtte  Eaim-viadT* 
StgmfC  OK  ihe  Cnric  leooas,  sbkJi  a  war  of  Toicei  ad 
K^mgamt  el  aaacrtioa  and  caatnafictioa  vrmld  cotne  npfron 
a^amg  the  tis^b  cf  tbe  cam,  wh-rre  the  ikc  «-cre  hoeing 


■pi«t  tncT^  i:,5\-aTiment  cntuely.  Kot  an  angel  could  be 
ktr:  ;3  tui  plici:  upon  your  suppositioa.' 

-  h  li  cot  Ev  apposition.  1  ha\-cn1  got  any  supposition, 
aoJ  I  li'c^  "uat  any ;  but  I  was  telling  you  that,  if  yon  must 
havt:  a  ibcviy  c*  the  universe,  Orig«i's  was  a  better  one  than 

-  .\=J  t  siv  that  Origen's  system  would  upset  CTBrything, 
a»J  yva  oc^ht  to  kt  it  alooe.' 

*  I  sitan't  wi  it  jioae  :' 

"Why,  K<.t>sjtirr.  iva  will  destroy  responsibility,  and  anni- 
kibtc-  jU  (he  mo(it¥S  of  God  s  goTemmenL'* 

~  ThJi  s  ju*t  what  you  dieolt^ians  always  say.  Yon  think 
tfct  uiii\-*rs<  wdl  ^  to  piei:«s  iif  wt  upset  your  pine-shingle 
IhcvAis?/ 

*  RiMsiter.  rvxi  nm«  be  careful  how  yon  spread  your  ideas.' 
"  1  ilcm'l  want  to  ^read  my  ideas ;  I  don't  want  to  inter- 

fm  with  your  s%-$iem.  It 's  the  best  thing  yoa  can  make 
y«ur  {>ev>ple  takir :  but  \t>u  ought  to  know  that  no  system  is 
anything;  more  than  faiunan  theory." 

"  It's  rtrmal  truth." 

"There's  truth  in  it,  but  it  isn't  eternal  tnith." 

■It's  Bible.' 

•|\wt,  and  part  Milton  and  Edwards,  and  part  Mr  A^-ery." 

Marry  and  I  were  like  adopted  sons  in  both  families,  and 
the  two  expressed  their  miut^  about  each  other  freely  l^fore 
M*.  Mr  Avery  would  say,  "  The  root  of  the  matter  is  in 
Kossiter.    I  dna*!  doubt  that  he's  a  really  regenerate  man. 
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but  he  has  a  head  that  works  strangely.  We  must  wait  for 
him ;  he'll  come  along  by  and  by." 

And  Mr  Rossiter  would  say  of  Mr  Avery,  "  That 's  a  grow- 
ing man,  boys;  he  hasn't  made  his  terminal  buds  yet.  Some 
men  make  them  quick,  like  lilac-bushes.  Tliey  only  grow  a 
little  way  and  stop.  And  some  grow  all  the  season  through, 
like  locust-trees.  Avery  is  one  of  that  sort;  he'll  never  be 
done  thinking  and  growing,  particularly  if  he  has  me  to  dght 
bim  on  all  hands.  He'll  grow  into  different  opinions  on  a 
good  many  subjects  before  he  dies." 

It  was  this  implied  liberty  of  growth — the  liberty  to  think 
and  to  judge  freely  upon  all  subjects — that  formed  the  great 
distinctive  educational  force  of  New  England  life,  particularly 
in  this  period  of  my  youth.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  ana 
theocracy,  with  their  peculiar  trains  of  ideas,  were  passing 
away,  and  we  were  coming  within  the  sweep  of  pure  repubh- 
can  influences,  in  which  the  individual  is  evtrything;  Mr 
Avery's  enthusiastic  preaching  of  free  agency  and  personal 
responsibility  was  more  than  an  individual  impulse.  It  was 
the  voice  of  a  man  whose  ideas  were  ihe  reflection  of  a  period 
in  American  history.  While  New  England  theology  was  made 
by  loyal  monarchists,  it  reflected  monarchical  ideas.  The 
rights  and  immunities  of  divine  sovereignty  were  its  favourite 
topics.  When,  as  now,  the  government  was  becoming  settled 
in  the  hands  of  the  common  people,  the  freedom  of  uie  indi- 
vidual, his  absolute  power  of  choice,  and  the  consequent 
reasonableness  of  the  duties  he  owed  to  the  Great  Sovereign 
Authority,  began  to  be  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  pulpit, 

Mr  Avery's  preaching  was  immenselv  popular.  There  were 
in  Cloudland  only  about  half  a  dozen  families  of  any  prestige 
as  to  ancestral  standing  or  previous  wealth  and  cultivation. 
The  old  aristocratic  idea  was  represented  only  in  the  one  street 
that  went  over  Cloudland  Hill,  where  was  a  series  of  wide, 
cool,  roomy,  elm-shadowed  houses,  set  back-in  deep  door* 
yards,  and  flanked  with  stately,  well-tended  gardens.  The 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  minister,  formed  here  a  sort  of  nucleus  ;  but  outlying 
in  all  the  hills  and  valleys  round  were  the  mountain  and  valley 
farmers.  Their  houses  sat  on  high  hills  or  sunk  in  deep  valleys, 
and  their  flaming  windows  at  morning  and  evening  loolicd 
through  the  encircling  belts  of  forest  solitudes  as  if  to  say, 
"  We  are  here,  and  we  are  a  power,"    These  hard-working 


(amen  formed  the  body  of  Mr  Avery's  congregation.  Sufr 
day  moniuig,  when  the  little  bell  pealed  out  hs  note  of  in*> 
lanoQ  loud  and  long  over  the  forcu- feathered  bills,  ii  seemed 
to  evoke  a  caravan  of  thrifty,  well-filled  farm  waggons,  xslaeh, 
puoctu;!)  as  the  i-illagc  clock  itself,  came  streaming  from  ihe 
caU  and  west,  the  noflh  and  south.  Pasl  the  parsonage  they 
Streamed,  with  the  bright  cheeks  and  fluttering  ribbons  of  the 
girls,  and  the  cheery,  rubicund  faces  of  children,  and  withlbe 
ineritabtc  yellow  dog  of  the  family  faithfully  paiiering  in  the 
reu.  llie  audience  thai  tilled  the  rude  old  ineeling'4ioQK 
eTcry  .Sunday  would  have  astonished  the  men  who  only  lode 
tbroujjh  the  ^ill.i^e  of  a  wcck-dav.  For  this  set  of  shrem!, 
tw!->.  I    "     .  ".  .  '  -  ■  ;■!.  I  ,  .,!i  think 

of  r,  :     .i^er/t. 

ll  -  ■-  -  iiii-re. 

and  which  n-,is  slowly  shaping  out  and  clahoraiing  those  new 
forms  i>f  doctrinal  slatemeal  that  inevitably  grow  out  of  new 
fiimis  of  society.  Living,  as  these  men  did,  a  lonely,  thought- 
ful, wcludcJ  life.iithout  any  of  the  thousand  stimulants  which 
ia:!rv\*ds  and  magazines  and  newspaper  literature  cast  into 
(*ur  e\!stenoe,  their  two  Sunday  semions  were  the  great  intel- 
VvtuAl  s-.muiui  which  kept  their  minds  bright,  and  they  were 
ii»c.-i>.vi  h'  »-ah  an  intense  interest,  of  which  the  scattered 
*».i  .in-rrsmed  state  of  modem  society  gives  few  examples. 
ITiev  iWi  the  ciimplinient  of  being  talked  to  as  if  they  were 
if,*lv«hJe  of  understanding  the  very  highest  of  subjects,  and 
lhe>  lilW  it.  Each  hard,  heroic  nature  flashed  like  a  flint  at 
Ihe  grand  thcmght  of  a  free  agency  with  which  not  even  their 
Maker  would  interfere.  Their  God  himself  asked  to  reign 
ovtt  them,  not  by  force,  but  by  the  free,  voluntary  choice  of 
their  o*n  hearts.  "CAivje  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve. 
If  (he  Lord  be  God,  serie  him,  and  if  Baal  be  God,  serve  him," 
was  a  grand  appeal,  ht  for  freemen. 

The  reasoning  on  moral  go\-emment,  on  the  history  of  man, 
—  the  theories  of  the  uniiT^rse,  past,  present,  and  to  come, — 
opennl  li»  these  men  a  grand  Miltonic  poem,  in  which  their 
o*n  otherwise  commonplace  lives  shone  with  a  solemn  splen- 
.1 —  Without  churches  or  cathedrals  or  physical  accessories 
licken  their  pv^tic  nature,  their  lives  were  redeemed  only 
:*  (Kietr)'  of  ideas. 

V  oivinism  it  much  be-ralcd  in  our  days  ;  but  let  us  look  at 
the  ■>o)ilica),  social,  and  nuierialistic  progress  of  Calvinistic 


to  tiiitcln 
by  ihi^i  |> 
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counlrics,  and  ask  if  the  vorld  is  yet  far  enough  along  to  dis- 

KDse  with  it  altogether  ?  Look  at  Spain  at  this  hour,  and  look 
ck  at  New  England  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, — both 
having  just  Anished  a  revolution,  both  feeling  their  way  along 
tiie  path  of  national  independence, — and  compare  the  SpanisE 
peasantry  with  the  yeomen  of  New  England,  such  as  made 
Up  Mr  Avery's  congregation  ; — the  one  set  made  by  reason- 
ing, active- minded  Calvinism,  the  other  by  pictures,  statues, 
incense,  architecture,  and  all  the  sentimental  paraphernalia 
of  ritualism. 

If  Spain  had  hadnot  a  single  cathedral,  if  her  Murillos  had 
been  all  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  if  she  had  had,  for  a  hundred 
years  past,  a  set  of  schoolmasters  and  ministers  working 
together  as  I  have  described  Mr  Avery  and  Mr  Rossiter  as 
working,  would  not  Spain  be  inlinitely  better  off  for  this  life 
at  least,  whether  there  is  any  life  to  come  or  not  ?  This  is  a 
point  that  I  humbly  present  to  the  consideration  of  society- 
Harry  and  I  were  often  taken  by  Mr  Avery  on  his  preach- 
ing tours  to  the  distant  farm  parishes.  There  was  a  brown 
school-housein  this  valley,  and  a  red  school-house  in  that,  and 
another  on  the  hill,  and  so  on  for  miles  around,  and  Mr  Avery 
kept  a  constant  stream  of  preaching  going  on  in  one  or  other 
of  these  every  evening.  We  liked  these  expeditions  with  him, 
because  they  were  often  excursions  amid  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  of  the  mountain  scenery,  and  we  liked  them  further- 
more because  Mr  Avery  was  a  man  that  made  himself^  for  the 
time  being,  companionable  to  every  creature  of  human  shape 
that  was  with  him. 

With  boys  he  was  a  boy, — aboy  in  the  vigour  of  his  animal 
life,  his  keen  delight  in  riding,  hunting,  fishing.  With  farmers 
he  was  a  fanner.  Brought  up  on  a  farm,  familiar  during  all 
his  early  days  with  its  wholesome  toils,  he  still  had  a  farmer's 
eye  and  a  farmer's  estimates,  and  the  working-people  felt  hira 
bone  of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.  It  used  to  be  a 
saying  among  them,  that,  when  Mr  Avery  hoed  more  than 
usual  in  his  potato-field,  the  Sunday  sermon  was  sure  to  be 
better. 

But  the  best  sport  of  all  was  when  some  of  Mr  Avery's 
preaching  tours  would  lead  up  the  course  of  a  fine  mountain 
trout-brook  in  the  vicinity.  Then  sometimes  Mr  Rossiter, 
Mr  Avery,  Harry,  and  I  would  put  our  supper  in  our  pockets, 
and  start  with  the  sun  an  hour  or  two  high,  designing  to 


brmgupiIlbcrrdsdboat-tnaXiaitbeweeklj'noticeplmad 
it  i:  *"  cuIt  amilr-IwhtiBfr.' 
A  penoQ  «iH>  ktxMU  xridcwaPr  nwct  Mr  Atctt  do  one 


him  lobe  a  DSB^bo  bad  ne*crtlMMgta  or  dreamed  of  2D)p- 
ikasg  bat  gtcbwg  tam  all  Us  dar^  be  went  tnlo  it  vM 
sad  «>■■**.  EJe,  vaio^  hand,  tbrnigfat,  feelit^  all  voe 
coBccnmeed  oa  troot.  HeMcmH  tohsvetbequkkpaa^ 
tjomthetapidbaMltSadlliesotMlessfoot  of  mo  Indian, M  ' 
tbie  fUb  cane  to  his  boA  as  if  diavn  there  by  mafic  So 
perfectly  absofbed  was  be  that  we  wooM  be  obliged  to  jog 
his  Btmorf,  and,  ia  &ct,  ofien  to  dra^  hia  away  by  mua 
force,  when  U»e  boar  for  ibe  evcaing  leOare  anrircd.  Tbn  I 
OUT  spoils  would  be  bid  awa;*  araoag  the  boshes,  and  «itb  ' 
wtt  f«t  be  "xiuld  hutry  in  :  bu;.  once  in,  he  n-as  as  com- 
nlficly  absorbed  in  h.s  woTk  ■-_,(  saving  sliir.crs  as  he  h.id 
before  been  in  his  temporal  fishery.  He  ai^ed,  illustraled, 
Slated,  guarded,  answered  objections,  looking  the  while  from 
one  hard,  keen,  shrewd  face  to  another,  to  see  if  he  was  being 
undcrslood.  The  phase  of  Calvinism  shown  in  my  grand- 
mother's blue-book  bad  naturally  enough  sowed  through  the 
minds  of  a  thoughtful  community  hosts  of  doubts  and  queries. 
A  great  pari  of  Mr  Avery's  work  was  to  remove  these  doubts 
by  substituting  more  rational  statements.  It  was  essential 
that  he  should  fee]  that  he  had  made  a  hit  somewhere,  said 
something  that  answered  a  purpose  in  the  minds  cuf  his 
hearers,  and  helped  them  at  least  a  step  or  two  on  their  way. 
After  services  were  over,  I  think  of  him  and  Mr  Rossiicr 
cheerily  arguing  with  and  contradicting  each  other  a  little 
beyond  us  in  the  road,  while  Harry  and  1  compared  our  own 
notes  behind.  Arrived  at  the  parsonage,  there  would  be  Tina 
and  Esther  coming  along  the  street  to  meet  us.  Tina  full  ol 
careless,  open,  gay  enthusiasm,  Esther  with  a  shy  and  wistful 
welcome,  that  said  far  less,  and  perhaps  meant  more.  Then 
our  treasures  were  displayed  and  eKutied  over ;  the  supper- 
table  was  laid,  and  Mr  Avery,  Mr  Rossiter,  and  we  boys 
applied  ourselves  to  dressing  our  fish  ;  and  then  Mr  Avery, 
disdaining  Dinah,  and,  in  fact,  all  female  supervision,  pre- 
sided himself  over  Che  frying-pan,  and  brought  our  woodland 
captives  on  the  table  in  a  state  worthy  of  a  trout-brook.  It 
should  have  comforted  the  very  soul  of  a  trout  taken  in  our 
snares  to  think  how  much  was  made  of  him,  and  how  per- 
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fcctly  Mr  Avery  respected  his  dignity,  and  did  him  justice  in 
his  cookery. 

We  two  boys  were  in  fact  domesticated  as  sons  in  the 
family.  Although  our  boarding-place  was  with  the  tnasier, 
we  were  almost  as  much  with  the  minister  as  if  we  had  been 
of  his  household.  We  worked  in  his  garden,  we  came  over 
and  sat  with  Esther  and  Tina.  Our  windows  faced  their 
windows,  so  that  in  study  hours  we  could  call  to  one  another 
backward  and  forward,  and  tell  where  the  lesson  began,  and 
what  the  root  of  the  verb  was,  or  any  other  message  that 
came  into  our  heads.  Sometimes,  of  a  stiil  summer  morning, 
while  we  were  gravely  digging  at  our  lessons,  we  would  hear 
Esther  in  tones  of  expostulation  at  some  madcup  impulse  ot 
Tina,  and  looking  across,  would  see  her  bursting  out  m  some 
freak  of  droll  pantomimic  performance,  and  then  an  imme- 
diate whirlwind  of  gaiety  would  seize  us  all.  We  would  drop- 
our  dictionaries  and  grammars,  rush  together,  and  have  a 
general  outbreak  of  jollity. 

In  general,  Tina  was  a  most  praiseworthy  and  lealoui 
student,  and  these  wild,  sudden  whisks  of  gaiety  seemed  only 
the  escape-valves  by  which  her  suppressed  spirits  vented 
themselves  ;  but,  when  they  came,  they  were  perfectly  irre- 
sistible.  She  devoted  herself  to  Esther  with  that  sympathetic 
adaptation  which  seemed  to  give  her  power  over  every  nature. 
She  was  interested  in  her  housekeeping,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, as  if  it  had  been  her  own  glory  and  pride  ;  and  Tina 
was  one  that  look  glory  and  pride  in  everything  of  herfriends, 
as  if  it  had  been  her  owa  Esther  had  been  left  by  the  death 
of  her  mother  only  the  year  before  the  mistress  of  the 
parsonage.  The  great  unspoken  sorrow  of  this  loss  lay  like 
a  dark  chasm  between  her  and  her  father,  each  striving  to 
hide  from  the  other  its  depth  and  coldness  by  a  brave  cheer- 
fulness. 

Esther,  strong  as  was  her  intellectual  life,  had  that  intense 
sense  of  the  worth  of  a  well-ordered  household,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  house-economics,  which  is  characteristic  of  New 
England  women.  Her  conscientiousness  pervaded  every  nook 
and  comer  of  her  domestic  duties  with  a  beautiful  perfection; 
nor  did  she  ever  feel  tempted  to  think  that  her  fine  mental 
powers  were  a  reason  why  these  homely  details  should  be 
considered  a  slavery.  Household  cares  are  a  drudgery  only 
when  unpcrvaded  by  sentiment.    When  they  are  an  oficring 
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of  Ion,  a  mfnisiry  of  care  and  devotion  to  the  bdoved,  e 
detoil  has  its  interest. 

There  were  certain  grand  fcsiivals  of  a  minister's  family 
which  fill  a  housekeejx-r's  heart  and  hands,  and  in  which  all 
of  us  made  common  interest  with  her.  The  Associalion  was 
a  reunion  when  all  the  miniitera  of  the  county  met  together 
find  spent  a  social  day  with  the  minister,  dining  together, 
and  passing  their  time  in  brotherly  converse,  such  as  reading 
essays,  comparing  sermons,  taking  counsel  with  each  other 
in  all  the  varied  ups  and  downs  of  their  pastoral  life.  Tlie 
Consociation  was  another  meeting  of  the  clergy,  but  embrac- 
ing also  with  each  minister  a  lay  delegate,  and  thus  uniting, 
not  only  the  ministry,  but  the  laymen  of  the  county,  in  a 
geneml  fraternal  religious  conference. 

The  first  Association  that  Esther  had  to  manage  quite 
alone,  as  sole  mistress  of  the  jjarsonaRe,  occurred  while  we 
were  with  hi-r.  I.jkr  mosl  5iilfnin  fcstJv.iU  of  New  En,L;Innd, 
these   'ii  .i~'>!i-.   V. ,  I .      .■  I..  ;  i,     il  :.,     1 1  ir,|"  hy 

grcjt  |.;.  ;■        ■  .  ■  ■    :iite, 

on  a  large  scale,  ot  cnkc^,  pics,  and  provisions  lor  the  outer 
man  ;  and  at  this  time  Harry,  Tina,  and  I  devoted  all  our 
energies,  and  made  ourselves  everywhere  serviceable.  We 
ran  to  the  store  on  errands,  we  chopped  mince  for  pies  with 
a  most  virtuous  pertinacity,  we  cut  citron  and  stoned  raisins, 
we  helped  put  up  curtains  and  set  up  bedsteads.  We  were 
all  of  us  as  resolved  as  Esther  that  the  housekeeping  of  the 
little  parsonage  should  be  found  without  speck  or  flaw,  and 
ahould  reflect  glory  upon  her  youthful  sovereignty. 

Some  power  or  other  gilded  and  glorified  these  happy 
days, — for  happy  enough  they  were.  What  was  it  that 
made  everjthing  that  we  four  did  together  so  harmonious 
and  so  charming  ?  "  Friendship,  only  friendship,"  sang 
Tina,  with  silver  tongue.  "  Such  a  perfect  friendship,"  she 
remarked,  "  was  ntver  known  except  just  in  our  particular 
case;"  it  exceeded  all  the  classical  records,  all  the  aimals, 
ancient  and  modem. 

But  what  instinct  or  affinity  in  friendship  made  it  a  fact 
that  when  we  four  sat  at  table  together,  with  our  lessons 
before  us,  Harry  somehow  was  always  found  on  Esther's 
side  ?  1  used  to  notice  it,  because  his  golden*brown  mat  of 
curls  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  smooth,  shining  black  satin 
bands  of  her  hair  as  they  bent  together  over  the  dictionary, 
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and  looked  up  innocently  into  each  other's  eyes,  talking  of 
verbs  and  adjectives  and  terminations,  innocently  conjugat- 
ing "amo,  amare"to  each  other.  Was  it  friendship  that 
made  Esther's  dark,  clear  eyes,  instinctively  look  towards 
Harry  for  his  opinion,  when  we  were  reading  our  compo- 
sitions to  one  another?  Was  it  friendship,  that  starry 
brightness  that  began  to  come  in  Harry's  eyes,  and  made 
them  seem  darker  and  bluer  and  deeper,  with  a  sort  of  mys- 
terious meaning  when  he  looked  at  Esther  ?  Was  it  friend- 
ship that  seemed  to  make  him  feel  taller,  stronger,  more 
manly,  when  he  thought  of  her,  and  that  always  placed  him 
at  her  hand  when  there  was  some  household  task  that 
required  a  manly  height  or  handiness  ?  It  was  Harry  and 
Esther  together  who  put  up  the  white  curtains  all  through 
the  parsonage  that  spring,  that  made  it  look  so  trim  and* 
comely  for  the  ministers'  meeting.  Last  year,  Esther  said, 
innocently,  she  had  no  one  to  help  her,  and  the  work  tired 
her  so.  How  happy,  how  busy,  now  bright  they  were  as 
they  measured  and  altered,  and  Harry,  in  boundless  com- 
placency, went  up  and  down  at  her  orders,  and  changed  and 
altered  and  arranged,  till  her  fastidious  eye  was  satisfied, 
and  every  fold  hung  aright !  It  was  Harry  who  took  down 
and  cleansed  the  family  portraits,  and  hung  them  again,  and 
balanced  them  so  nicely ;  it  was  Harry  who  papered  over 
a  room  where  the  walls  had  been  disfigured  by  an  accident, 
and  it  was  Esther  by  him  who  cut  the  paper  and  trimmed 
the  bordering,  and  executed  all  her  little  sovereignties  of 
taste  and  disposal  by  his  obedient  hands.  And  Tina  and  I 
at  this  time  gathered  green  boughs  and  ground-pine  for  the 
vases,  and  made  floral  decorations  without  end,  till  the  bare 
little  parsonage  looked  like  a  woodland  bower. 

I  have  pleasant  recollections  of  those  ministers'  meetings. 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  in  their  dry,  abstract  form,  are,  I  con- 
fess, rather  hard  ;  but  Calvinistic  ministers,  so  far  as  I  have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  are  invariably  a  jolly 
set  of  fellows.  In  those  early  days  the  ministry  had  not  yet 
felt  the  need  of  that  generous  decision  which  led  them  after- 
wards to  forego  all  dangerous  stimulants,  as  an  example  to 
their  flock.  A  long  green  wooden  case,  full  of  tobacco-pipes 
and  a  quantity  of  papers  of  tobacco,  used  to  be  part  of  the 
hospitable  stock  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  brethren. 
No  less  was  thefe  a  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor  laid  in.     la 
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those  days  its  dispensation  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  inevi- 
table duties  of  hospitaUly.  The  New  England  ministry  of 
this  period  were  men  full  of  interest.  Each  one  was  the  in- 
tellectu^  centre  of  his  own  district,  and  supplied  around  him 
the  stimulus  which  is  now  brought  to  bear  through  a  thou- 
sand other  sources.  It  was  the  minister  who  overlooked  the 
school,  who  put  parents  upon  the  idea  of  giving  their  sons 
liberal  educations.  In  poor  districts  the  minister  often  prac- 
tised medicine,  and  drew  wills  and  deeds,  thus  supplying  the 
place  of  both  lawyer  and  doctor.  Apart  from  their  doctrinal 
theology,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  intellectual  activity 
to  them,  their  secluded  life  led  them  to  many  forms  of 
literary  labour. 

As  a  specimen  of  these,  it  is  recorded  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Taylor  of  Westficld,  thai  he  took  such  delight  in  the  writings 
of  Origen,  that,  being  unable  to  purchase  them,  he  copied 
them  in  four  quarto  volumes,  that  he  might  have  them  for 
his  own  study.  These  are  stili  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants. Other  instances  of  literary  perseverance  and 
devotion,  equ.illy  curious,  might  be  cited. 

The  lives  that  these  men  led  were  simple  and  tranquil. 
Almost  all  of  them  were  practical  farmers,  preserving  about 
them  the  fresh  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  soil,  and 
labouring  enough  with  their  hands  to  keep  their  muscles  in 
good  order,  and  prevent  indigestion.  Mingling  very  little 
with  the  world,  each  one  a  sort  of  autocrat  in  his  way,  in  his 
own  district,  and  with  an  idea  of  stability  and  perpetuity  in 
his  ofhce,  which,  in  these  days,  does  not  belong  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  minister  anywhere,  these  men  developed  many 
originalities  and  peculiarities  of  character  to  which  the 
simple  state  of  society  then  allowed  full  scope.  They  were 
humorists, — like  the  mossy  old  apple-ttees  which  each  of 
them  had  in  his  orchard,  bending  this  way  and  turning  that, 
and  throwing  out  their  limbs  with  quaint  twists  and  jerks, 
yet  none  the  less  acceptable,  so  long  as  the  fruit  they  bore 
was  sound  and  wholesome. 

We  have  read  of  "  Handkerchief  Moody,"  who  for  some 
years  persisted  in  always  appearing  among  men  with  his 
face  covered  with  a  handkerchief, — an  incident  which  Haw- 
thorne bas  worked  up  in  his  weird  manner  into  the  story  of 
"  The  Minister  with  the  Black  Veil." 

Father  Mills,  of  Torringford,  was  a  gigantic  man  who 
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used  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  in  a  full-bottomed  white  horse- 
hair wig.  On  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  he  laid  aside*  his 
wig  for  a  year,  and  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  his  head  tied 
up  in  a  black  handkerchief,  representing  to  the  good  house- 
wives of  his  parish  that,  as  he  always  dressed  in  blaclc  he 
could  in  no  other  way  testify  to  his  respect  for  his  dear 
wife's  memory ;  and  this  tribute  was  accepted  by  his  parish 
with  the  same  innocent  simplicity  with  which  it  was  ren- 
dered. 

On  the  whole,  the  days  which  brought  all  the  brother 
ministers  to  the  parsonage  were  days  of  enlivenment  to  all 
us  young  people.  They  seemed  to  have  such  a  hearty  joy 
in  their  meeting,  and  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  mirth  and 
good-fellowship  with  such  a  free  and  hearty  abandon,  and 
the  jokes  and  stories  which  they  brought  with  them  were 
chorused  by  such  roars  of  merriment,  as  made  us  think  a 
ministers'  meeting  the  most  joyous  thing  on  earth. 

I  know  that  some  say  this  jocund  mirtbfulness  indicated 
a  want  of  faith  in  the  doctrines  they  taught  But  do  not  you 
and  I,  honest  friends,  often  profess  our  belief  in  things 
which  it  would  take  away  our  appetite  and  wither  our 
strength  to  realise,  but  notwithstanding  which  we  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  joyously  ?  You  read  in  your  morning  paper 
that  the  city  of  so-and-so  has  been  half  submerged  by  an 
earthquake,  and  that  after  the  earthquake  came  a  fire  and 
burnt  the  crushed  inhabitants  alive  in  the  ruins  of  their 
dwellings.  Nay,  if  you  are  an  American,  you  may  believe 
some  such  catastrophe  to  have  happened  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road a  day  or  two  before,  and  that  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  cooped  up  and  burnt,  in  lingering  agonies,  in 
your  own  vicinity.  And  yet,  though  you  believe  these  things, 
you  laugh  and  talk  and  are  gay,  and  plan  for  a  party  in  £e 
evening  and  a  ride  on  the  same  road  the  next  week. 

No  ;  man  was  mercifully  made  with  the  power  of  ignoring 
what  he  believes.  It  is  all  that  makes  existence  in  a  life  like 
this  tolerable.  And  our  ministers,  conscious  of  doing  the  very 
best  they  can  to  keep  the  world  straight,  must  be  allowed  their 
laugh  and  joke,  sin  and  Satan  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  was  only  one  brother  in  the  whole  confraternity 
that  used  to  meet  at  Mr  Avery's  who  was  not  a  married  man ; 
and  he,  in  spite  of  all  the  snares  and  temptations  which  must 
beset  a  minister  who  guides  a  female  flock  of  parishioners. 
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had  come  to  ihe  aAcmoon  oflifein  the  itateof  bacbdeiterii 
But  ah,  the  jdkrs  and  witlicisms  which  always  s«t  the  roMi 
in  a  taar  at  his  ci[M.-nsc  !  It  was  a  subject  that  never  wcaridt 
or  crew  old.  To  clap  Drolhcr  Iloardinan  on  the  back 
inauirc  for  Mrs  Board  man,— to  joke  him  itbout  some  suit 
widow,  ot  bright-eyed  young  kunb  of  bis  flock,  at  each  nuiK 
i«ci»' mectini;.— was  a  provocative  of  mirth  ever  fresh  a^ 
T  young.     Ilut  the  undaunted  old  bachelor  was  always^ 


uallant  dcvotit 
loath  10  give  upt 
the  latl  that  I  ev< 
a  most  unbeanl-o 
Mr  Avery  wai 
Ills  zeal,  cnthusias 


lanhood  in  the  abstract,  and  se^M4 
one  what  was  meant  for  wonunkiod.  S^ 
■  heard  of  him,  he  was  slill  unmarrietl,-*'* 
thing  for  a  New  England  parson.  ' 

a  leader  among  the  clerg>-  of  his  Statb  i 

'  \  and  doctrinal  vigour,  added    ■ 

iili-fimm  iiiimbtr  of  personal 


'■\  n.  .-ind  the 

outs,  the  highways  and  by-ways,  of  metaphysics  and  theologjrl 
Harry  and  iislhi'r  and  Tina  and  1  loamed  them  alL  We 
knew  all  about  the  Arminians  and  Pelagians  and  the  Tasters 
and  the  Exercisers,  and  made  a  deal  of  fun  with  each  other 
over  it  in  our  private  hours.  We  knew  precisely  every  shade 
of  difference  between  twecdle-^um  and  tweedle-dee  which 
the  different  metaphysicians  had  invented,  and  tossed  otir 
knowledge  joyously  back  and  forward  at  one  another  in  our 
gayer  hours,  just  as  the  old  ministers  did  when  they  smoked 
and  argued  in  the  great  parsonage  dining-room.  Everyihitw 
is  joyful  that  is  learned  by  two  young  men  in  company  wi5 
two  young  women  with  whom  they  are  secretly  in  love.  Ma- 
thematics, metaphysics,  or  no  matter  what  of  dry  and  deso- 
late, buds  and  blossoms  as  the  rose  under  such  ci  ream  stances. 

Did  you  ever  go  out  in  the  misty  eray  of  morning  dawn, 
when  the  stars  had  not  yet  shut  their  eyes,  and  still  there 
were  rosy  bands  lying  across  the  east  ?  And  then  have  you 
watched  a  trellis  of  morning-glories,  with  all  the  buds  asleep^ 
but  ready  in  one  hour  to  waken  ?  The  first  kiss  of  sunlight, 
and  they  will  be  open  I    That  was  just  where  we  were. 
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by  the  tenn  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

Religion  was,  perhaps,  never  so  much  the 

governing  idea  in  any  commonwealth  before. 

Nowhere  has  there  been  a  people,  the  mass  of 

whom  acted  more  uniformly  on  considerations 
drawn  from  the  unseen  and  future  life  ;  yet  nowhere  a  people 
who  paid  a  more  earnest  attention  to  the  life  that  is  seen 
and  temporal. 

The  New  England  colonies  were,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  religious  enthusiasm.  Right  alongside  of 
them,  at  the  same  period  of  time,  other  colonies  were  founded 
from  a  religious  enthusiasm  quite  as  intense  and  sincere. 
The  French  missionary  settlers  in  Canada  had  a  grandeur 
of  self-sacritice,  an  intensityof  religious  devotion,  which  would 
almost  throw  in  the  shade  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  and 
the  sole  reason  why  one  set  of  colonists  proved  the  seed  of  a 
great  n.-ition,  and  the  other  attained  so  very  limited  success, 
is  the  difference  between  the  religions  taught  by  the  two. 

The  one  was  the  religion  of  asceticism,  in  view  of  which 
contempt  of  the  body  and  of  material  good  was  taught  as  a 
virtue,  and  its  teachers  were  men  and  women  to  whom  mar- 
riage and  Its  earthly  relations  were  forbidden.  The  other 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  material  pros- 
perity is  always  spoken  of  as  the  lawful  reward  of  piety,  in 
which  marriage  is  an  honour,  and  a  numerous  posienty  a 
tiling  to  be  desired.  Our  forefathers  were,  in  many  essential 
respects,  Jews  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings  with  regard  to 
this  life,  but  they  superadded  to  this  broad  physical  basis  the 
intense  spiritualism  of  the  New  Testament  Hence  came  a 
peculiar  race  of  men,  uniting  the  utmost  extremes  of  the 
material  and  the  spiritual. 

Dr  Franklin  represents  that  outgrowth  of  the  New  Eng- 
land mind  which  moves  in  the  material  alone,  and  scarcely 
ever  rises  to  the  spiritual.    President  Edwards  represents 
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the  mind  so  risen  Co  the  spiritual  as  scarcely  to  touch  the 
tnaieriaL  Put  these  two  together,  and  yoii  have  the  average 
New  England  character, — that  land  in  which  every  ism  at 
social  or  religious  life  has  had  its  origin, — that  land  whose 
bills  and  valleys  are  one  blaie  and  buzz  of  material  and 
manufacturing  production. 

A  revival  of  religion  in  New  England  meant  a  tinne  when 
that  deep  spiritual  undercurrent  of  thought  and  emotion  with 
regard  to  the  future  life,  which  was  always  flowing  quietly 
under  its  intense  material  industries,  exhaled  and  steamed 
up  into  an  atmosphere  which  pervaded  all  things,  and  made 
itself  for  a  few  weeks  the  only  thought  of  every  person  tn. 
sonic  town,  or  village,  or  city.  It  was  the  always-existing 
spiritual  becoming  visible  arid  tangible. 

Such  periods  would  come  in  the  labours  of  ministers  like 
Mr  Avery.  When  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  and  shrewd 
tact,  and  great  natural  eloquence  lives-  among  a  people 
already  thoughtfully  predisposed,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  stir  them  up  to  the  care  of  their  souls,  it  is  evident  that 
there  will  come  limes  when  the  results  of  all  his  care  and 
seeking,  his  public  ministrations,  his  private  conversations 
with  individuals,  will  come  out  in  some  marked  social  form ; 
and  such  a  period  in  New  England  is  called  a  revival  of 
religion. 

There  were  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  autumn  of  the  first 
year  that  we  spent  in  Cloudland,  in  which  there  was  pervad- 
ing Che  town  a  sort  of  subdued  hush  of  emotions, — a  quiet 
sense  of  something  like  a  spiritual  presence  brooding  through 
the  mild  autumn  air.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  general 
inclination  to  attend  religious  services,  and  to  converse  on 
religious  subjects.  It  [tervaded  the  school ;  it  was  to  be 
heard  at  the  store.  Every  kind  of  individual  talked  on  and 
about  religion  in  his  own  characteristic  way,  and  in  a  small 
mountain  town  like  Cloudland  everybody's  characteristic 
way  is  known  to  every  one  else. 

Ezekiel  Scranton,  the  atheist  of  the  parish,  haunted  che 
Btdre  where  the  farmers  tied  up  their  waggons  when  they 
brought  their  produce,  and  held,  after  his  way,  excited  theo- 
logical arguments  with  Deacon  Phineas  Simons,  who  kept 
the  store, — arguments  to  which  the  academy  boys  sometimes 
listened,  and  of  which  they  brought  astounding  reports  to  the 
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Tina,  who  was  so  intensely  sympathetic  with  all  social 
.nfluences  that  she  scarcely  seemed  to  have  an  individuality 
of  her  own,  was  now  glowing  like  a  luminous  cloud  with 
religious  zeal. 

"  I  could  convert  that  man,"  she  said  ;  "  I  know  I  could  ! 
I  wonder  Mr  Avery  hasn't  converted  him  long  ago  \" 

At  this  time  Mr  Avery,  who  had  always  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  us,  had  a  special  conversation  with  Harry  and 
myself,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place  us  right  in  our  great 
foundation  relations.  Mr  Avery  stood  upon  the  basis  that 
most  good  New  England  men,  since  Jonathan  Edwards, 
have  adopted,  and  regarded  all  young  people,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  out  of  the  fold  of  the  Church,  and  devoid  of  anything 
truly  acceptable  to  God,  until  thev  had  passed  through  a 
mental  process  designated,  in  well-known  language,  as  con- 
viction and  conversion. 

He  began  to  address  Harry,  therefore,  upon  this  supposi* 
tion.     I  well  remember  the  conversation. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "  is  it  not  time  for  you  to  think  seriously 
of  giving  your  heart  to  God  ?'' 

"  I  have  given  my  heart  to  God,"  replied  Hany,  calmly. 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Mr  Avery,  with  surprise ;  "  when  did  that 
take  place  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  done  it." 

Mr  Avery  looked  at  him  with  a  gentle  surprise. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  my  son,  that  you  have  always  loved 
God  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Harry,  quietly. 

Mr  Avery  felt  entirely  incredulous,  and  supposed  that  this 
must  be  one  of  those  specious  forms  of  natural  piety  spoken 
of  depreciatingly  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  relates  m  his 
own  memoirs  similar  exercises  of  early  devotion  as  the  mere 
fruits  of  the  ungrafted  natural  heart.  Mr  Avery,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  put  many  theological  questions  to  Harry  on  the 
nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  on  the  difference  between  manly, 
natural  affections  and  emotions,  and  those  excited  by  the 
supernatural  movement  of  a  divine  poweron  the  soul, — ^the 
good  man  begging  him  to  remember  the  danger  of  self- 
deception,  saying  that  nothing  was  more  common  than  for 
young  people  to  mistake  the  transient  movements  of  mere 
natural  emotions  for  real  religion. 

I  observed  that  Harry,  after  a  few  moments,  became  vio- 
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lently  agitated.  Two  large  blue  veins  upon  his  forehead 
swelled  out,  his  eyes  had  that  peculiar  flash  and  fire  that  they 
had  at  rare  intervals  when  some  thought  penetrated  through 
the  usual  gentle  quietude  of  his  surface  life  to  its  deepest  in' 
ternal  recesses.  He  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  linally  spoke  in  a  thick,  husky  voice,  as  one  who  pants 
with  emotion.  He  was  one  of  ibc  most  reserved  human 
beings  I  have  ever  known.  There  was  a  region  of  emotion 
deep  within  him  which  it  -was  almost  like  death  to  him  to 
express.  There  is  something  piteous  and  even  fc.irful  in  the 
convulsions  by  which  such  natures  disclose  what  is  nearest 
to  their  hearts. 

"  Mr  Avery,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  your  preaching  ever 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  thought  of  it  all.  It  has  done 
me  good,  because  it  has  made  me  think  deeply.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  our  minds  should  be  forced  to  think  on  all 
these  subjects ;  but  I  have  not  thought,  and  cannot  think, 
exactly  like  you,  nor  exactly  hke  any  one  that  I  know  oC  1 
must  make  up  my  opinions  for  myself  I  suppose  I  am  pecu- 
liar, but  1  have  been  brought  up  peculiarly.  My  lot  in  life 
has  been  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  boys.  The  first 
ten  years  of  my  life,  all  that  I  can  remember  is  the  constant 
fear  and  pain  and  distress  and  mortification  and  want  through 
which  my  mother  and  1  passed  together — she  a  stranger  in 
this  strange  land — her  husband  and  my  father  worse  than 
nothing  to  us,  oftentimes  our  greatest  terror.  We  should 
both  ofus  have  died,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  one  thing  :  shtt 
believed  that  her  Saviour  loved  her,  and  loved  us  all.  She 
told  me  that  these  sorrows  were  from  Him — that  He  per- 
mitted them  because  He  loved  us — that  they  would  be  for 
good  In  the  end.  She  died  at  last  alone  and  utterly  forsaken 
by  everybody  but  her  Saviour,  and  yet  her  death  was  blessed. 
I  saw  it  in  her  eyes,  and  she  left  it  as  her  last  message  to  me, 
whatever  happened  to  me,  never  to  doubt  God's  love— in  all 
my  life  to  trust  Him,  to  seek  His  counsel  in  all  things,  and 
to  believe  that  all  that  happened  to  me  was  ordered  by  Him. 
This  was  and  is  my  religion ;  and,  after  all  that  1  have  heard, 
I  can  have  no  other.  I  do  love  God  because  He  is  good, 
and  because  He  has  been  good  to  me.  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  and  I  worship  God  always  through  Him,  and 
I  leave  everything  for  myself,  for  life  and  death  are  in  His 
hands.     I  know  that  I  am  not  very  good.    1  know,  as  you 
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say,  I  am  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and  to  deceive  myself  in 
a  thousand  ways ;  but  He  knows  all  things,  and  He  can  and 
will  teach  me  ;  He  will  not  let  me  lose  myself,  I  feel  sure." 

"My  son,"  said  Mr  Avery,  "  you  are  blessed.  I  thank  God 
with  all  my  heart  for  you.    Go  on,  and  God  be  with  you  !  ** 

It  is  to  be  seen  that  Mr  Avery  was  a  man  who  always  cor- 
rected theory  by  common-sense.  When  he  perceived  that  a 
child  could  be  trained  up  a  Christian,  and  grow  into  the  love 
of  a  heavenly  Father  as  ne  grows  into  the  love  of  an  earthly 
one,  by  a  daily  and  hourly  experience  of  goodness,  he  yielded 
to  the  perceptions  of  his  mind  in  that  particular  case. 

Of  course  our  little  circle  of  four  had,  at  this  time,  deep 
communings.  Tina  was  buoyant  and  joyous,  full  of  poetic 
images,  delighted  with  the  news  of  every  conversion,  and 
taking  such  an  interest  in  Mr  Avery's  preaching  that  she 
several  times  suggested  to  him  capital  subjects  for  sermons. 
She  walked  up  to  Ezekiel  Scranton's,  one  afternoon,  for  no 
other  object  than  to  convert  him  from  his  atheism,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  exact  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would 
attend  all  Mr  Avery's  meetings  for  a  fortnight  Ezekiel  was 
one  of  the  converts  of  that  revival,  and  Harry  and  I,  of 
course,  ascribed  it  largely  to  Tina's  influence. 

A  rough  old  New  England  farmer,  living  on  the  windy  side 
of  a  high  hill,  subsisting  largely  on  codfish  and  hard  cider, 
does  not  often  win  the  flattering  attention  of  any  little  speci- 
men of  humanity  like  Tina  ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  results  of  her  missionary  zeal  appeared 
to  his  mind  something  like  that  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  "  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season,  and 
troubled  the  waters." 

But  while  Tina  was  thus  buoyant  and  joyous,  Esther 
seemed  to  sink  into  the  very  depths  of  despondency.  Hers, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  was  one  of  those  delicate  and 
sensitive  natures,  on  which  the  moral  excitements  of  New 
England  acted  all  the  while  with  too  much  power.  The  work 
and  care  of  a  faithful  pastor  are  always  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  those  truths,  and  modes  of  presenting  truths,  which 
are  only  just  sufficient  to  arouse  the  attention  of  certain 
classes  of  hearers,  and  to  prevent  their  sinking  into  apathetic 
materialism,  are  altogether  too  stimulating  and  exciting  for 
others  of  a  more  delicate  structure. 

Esther  Avery  was  one  of  those  persons  for  whom  the  peculiar 
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theory  of  religious  training  which  prevailed  in  New  England 
at  this  period,  however  invigorating  to  the  intellect  of  the 
masses,  might  be  considcrnl  as  a.  personal  misfortune.  Had 
she  been  educated  in  ilie  lender  and  paternal  manner  recom- 
mended by  the  Cambridge  Platform,  and  practised  among  the 
earlier  Puritans,  recognised  from  infancy  as  a  member  of 
Christ's  Church,  and  in  tender  covenant  relations  witli  Him, 
her  whole  being  would  have  responded  to  such  an  appeal ; 
her  strongest  leading  faculties  would  have  engaged  her  to 
fulfil,  in  the  roost  perfect  manner,  the  sacred  duties  growing 
out  of  that  relation,  and  her  course  into  the  full  communion 
of  the  Church  would  have  been  gentle  and  insensible  as  a 
flowing  river. 

*'  Tis  a  tyranny,"  says  oM  Dr  Colton  Mather,  "  to  impose 
upon  every  m.in  a  record  of  the  precise  time  aiid  way  of  their 
conversion  to  God.  Few  that  have  been  restrained  by  a 
reliyioua  education  can  give  such  an  one." 

Esther,  however,  had  been  trained  to  expect  a  marked  and 
decided  period  of  conversion, — a  change  that  could  be  de- 
scribed in  the  same  language  in  which  Paul  described  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  at  dissolute  Corinth  and  Ephesus. 
She  was  told,  as  early  as  she  was  capable  of  understanding 
language,  that  she  was  by  nati:re  in  a  state  of  alienation  from 
God,  in  which  every  thought  of  her  heart  and  action  of  her 
life  was  evil,  and  evil  only  ;  and  continually  th^it  she  was 
entirely  destitute  of  holiness,  and  exposed  momently  to  the 
wrath  of  God  ;  and  that  it  was  iter  immcdinte  duly  to  escape 
from  this  state  by  an  act  of  penitence  for  sin  and  supreme 
love  to  God, 

The  effort  to  bring  about  in  her  heart  that  state  of  emotion 
was  during  all  her  youth  a  failure.  She  was  by  constitution 
delicately,  intensely  self-analytic,  and  her  analysis  nas  guided 
by  the  most  exacting  moral  ideality.  Every  hopeful  emotion 
of  her  higher  nature,  as  it  ruse,  was  dissolved  in  this  keen 
analysis,  as  diamond  and  pearls  disappeared  in  the  smelting 
furn.ices  of  the  old  alchemists.  We  all  know  that  self- 
scrutiny  is  the  death  of  emotion,  and  that  the  analytic,  self- 
inspective  habit  is  its  sure  preventive.  Had  Esther  applied 
to  her  feelings  for  her  own  beloved  father  the  same  tests  by 
which  she  tried  every  rising  emotion  of  love  to  the  Divine 
Being,  the  result  would  have  been  precisely  the  same. 

Esther  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  she  was  the  idol  of 
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her  father's  heart ;  she  wos  the  staff  and  stay  of  her  family ; 
she  was,  in  all  the  duties  of  life,  inspired  by  a.  most  faultless 
conscientiousness.  Her  love  of  the  absolute  right  was  almost 
painful  in  its  excess  of  minuteness,  and  yet,  in  her  own  view, 
m  ihe  view  of  the  Church,  in  the  view  even  of  her  admiring 
and  loving  father,  she  was  no  Christian.  Perfectly  faultless 
in  every  relation  so  far  as  human  beings  could  observe, 
reverent  to  God,  submissive  to  His  will,  careful  in  all  outward 
religious  observances,  yet  wanting  in  a  certain  emotional 
experience,  she  judged  herself  to  be,  and  was  judged  to  be  by 
the  theology  which  her  father  taught,  utterly  devoid  of  virtue 
or  moral  excellence  of  any  kind  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
theology  of  the  times  also  taught  her  that  the  act  of  grace 
which  should  put  an  end  to  this  state,  and  place  her  in  the 
relation  of  a  foi^iven  cliild  with  her  Heavenly  Father,  was  a 
voluntary  one,  momently  in  her  power,  and  that  nothing  but 
her  own  persistent  refusal  prevented  her  performing  it  ;  yet 
taught  at  the  same  time  that,  so  desperate  was  the  obstinacy 
of  the  human  heart,  no  child  of  Aciam  ever  would,  or  ever 
could,  pterform  it  without  a  special  interposition  of  God, — an 
interposition  which  might  or  might  not  come.  Thus  all  the 
responsibility  and  the  guilt  rested  upon  her.  Now,  when  a 
nature  intensely  conscientious  is  constantly  oppressed  b^  a 
sense  of  unperformed  duty,  that  sense  becomes  a  gnawing 
worm  at  the  very  root  of  life.  Esther  had  in  vain  striven  to 
bring  herself  into  the  required  state  of  emotion.  Often  for 
weeks  and  months  she  offered  daily,  and  many  times  a  day, 
prayers  which  brought  no  brightness  and  no  relief,  and  read 
conscientiously  that  Bible,  all  whose  tender  words  and  com- 
forting promises  were  like  the  distant  vision  of  Eden  to  the 
fallen  exiles,  guarded  by  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way.  Mute  and  mournful  she  looked  into  the  paradise  of 
peace,  possessed  by  the  favoured  ones  whom  God  had  chosen 
to  help  through  the  mysterious  passage,  and  asked  herself, 
would  that  helping  hand  ever  open  the  gate  to  her  i 

Esther  had  passed  through  two  or  three  periods  of  revival 
of  religion,  and  seen  others  far  less  consistent  gathered  intc 
the  fold  of  the  Church,  while  she  only  sunk  at  each  period 
into  a  stale  of  hopeless  gloom  and  despondency  which 
threatened  her  health.  Latterly  her  mind,  wounded  and 
bruised,  had  begun  to  turn  in  bitter  reactions.  From  such 
experiences  as  hers  come  floods  of  distracting  intellectual 
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qneitlans.  Scepticism  and  doubt  ;irc  the  direct  cLtldimof 
unhappincss.  1  f  she  had  been,  as  her  standards  staled,  ben 
"  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  goo^ 
uid  wholly  inclined  la  aJI  evil."  was  not  this  an  excuse  fix 
sin?  Was  it  Ai-r  fault  that  she  was  bom  so?  and,  if  her 
Creator  had  brought  her  into  being  in  this  stale,  was  it  noc 
an  act  of  simple  justice  to  restore  her  mind  to  a  normal  con- 
dition ? 

When  she  addressed  these  questions  to  her  father,  he  wu 
ftlanned,  and  warned  her  agsJnst  speculation.  Mr  Avery  did 
not  CDitsider  Iliat  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  the  Cambridge 
Plstform  and  a  great  part  (rf  his  own  preaching  were,  after 
kll,  but  human  speculation, — thenninspired  infereMees  oi  taai 
from  the  Bible,  and  not  the  Bible  itself,— and  that  minds 
once  set  going  in  this  diredion  often  cannot  help  a  third 
question  after  a  second,  any  more  than  they  can  help  breath- 
ing :  and  that  third  question  may  be  one  for  which  neither 
Cod  nor  nstturc  h.is  an  answer.  Such  inquiries  as  Esther's 
never  arose  from  reading  the  p.irables  of  Lhrist,  the  Sctraoo 
on  the  Mount;  ihcy  are  the  legitimate  children  of  mere 
human  attempts  at  systematic  theology. 

How  to  deliver  a  soul  that  has  come  from  excessive  haiass- 
ments,  introspections,  self-analysis,  into  that  morbid  state  ol 
half -sceptical  despondency,  was  a  problem  over  which  Mr 
Avery  sighed  in  v.iin.  His  cheerful  hopefulness,  his  aymr 
pathetic  vitality,  had  drawn  many  others  through  darkness 
into  light,  and  settled  them  in  cheerful  hope.  But  with  his  own 
daughter  he  felt  no  power, — his  heart  trembled, — his  band 
was  weak  as  the  surgeon's  who  cannot  operate  when  it  is  the 
life  of  his  best  beloved  that  lies  under  his  hands. 

Esther's  dchvcrancc  came  through  that  greatest  and  holiest 
of  all  the  natural  sacraments  and  means  of  grace, — LOVE. 

An  ancient  gem  has  upon  it  a  figure  of  a  Psyche  sitting 
with  bound  wings,  and  blindfolded  and  weeping,  whose  bonds 
are  being  sundered  by  Love.  It  is  an  emblem  of  what  often 
occurs  in  woman's  life. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thrown  out  as  a  sneer  on  periods  of 
teligious  excitement,  that  they  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  man 
and  woman  towards  each  otiicr  into  earthly  attachments  ;  but 
thesnecr  should  withcras  something  Satanic  before  the  purity 
of  love  as  it  comes  to  noble  natures.  The  man  who  has 
learned  to  think  mcaniy  of  that,  to  associate  it  with  vulgtir 
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thoughts  and  low  desires, — the  man  who  has  not  been  lifted 
by  love  to  aspire  after  unworldly  excellence,  to  sigh  for  un- 
worldly purity,  to  reverence  unworldly  good, — has  lost  his  one 
great  chance  of  regeneration. 

Harry  and  Esther  had  moved  side  by  side  for  months,  drawn 
daily  to  each  other, — showing  each  other  their  compositions, 
studying  out  of  the  same  book,  arguing  together  in  constant 
friendly  differences, — and  yet  neither  of  them  exactly  con- 
scious whither  they  were  tending.  A  great  social,  religious 
excitement  has  often  this  result,  that  it  throws  open  between 
friends  the  doors  of  the  inner  nature.  How  long,  how  long 
we  may  live  in  the  same  house,  sit  at  the  same  table,  hold 
daily  converse  with  friends  to  whom  and  by  whom  these  inner 
doors  are  closed  !  We  cannot  even  tell  whether  we  should 
love  them  more  or  less  if  they  were  open, — they  are  a  mys- 
tery. But  a  great,  pure,  pervading,  social  excitement  breaks 
like  some  early  spring  day  around  us ;  the  sun  shines,  the 
birds  sing  ;  and  forthwith  open  fly  all  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  let  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  breeze,  and  the  bird-song ! 

In  such  an  hour  Esther  saw  that  she  was  beloved  ! — ^be- 
loved  by  a  poet  soul, — one  of  that  rare  order  to  whom  the  love 
of  woman  is  a  religion  !  —a  baptism  ! — a  consecration  ! 

Her  life,  hitherto  so  chill  and  colourless,  so  imprisoned  and 
bound  in  the  chains  of  mere  and  cold  intellect,  awoke  with  a 
sudden  thrill  of  consciousness  to  a  new  and  passionate  life. 
She  was  as  changed  as  the  poor  and  silent  Jungfrau  of  the 
Swiss  mountains,  when  the  gray  and  ghostly  cold  of  the  night 
bursts  into  rosy  Ught,  as  the  morning  sunbeams  rise  upon  it. 
The  most  auspicious  and  beautiful  of  all  phenomena  that  ever 
diversify  this  weary  life  is  that  wonderful  moment  in  which 
two  souls,  who  hitherto  have  not  known  each  other,  suddenly, 
by  the  lifting  of  a  veil  or  the  falling  of  a  barrier,  become  in 
one  moment  and  for  ever  after  one.  Henceforth  each  soul 
has  in  itself  the  double  riches  of  the  other.  Each  weakness 
is  made  strong  by  some  corresponding  strength  in  the  other ; 
for  the  truest  union  is  where  each  soul  has  precisely  the 
faculty  which  the  other  needs. 

Harr>'  was  by  nature  and  habit  exactly  the  reverse  of  Esther. 
His  conclusions  were  all  intuitions.  His  religion  was  an 
emanation  from  the  heart,  a  child  of  personal  experience,  and 
not  a  formula  of  the  head.  In  him  was  seen  the  beginning  of 
tiiat  great  reaction  which  took  place  largely  in  the  young  mind 
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of  New  England  against  the  tyranny  of  mere  logical  methods 
as  applied  to  the  ascertaining  of  moral  truths. 

The  hour  of  full  heart  union  that  made  ihem  one  placed 
hermind  undertheconlrolof  his.  His  simple  faith  in  Cod's 
love  was  an  antidote  to  her  despondent  fears.  His  mind 
bore  hers  along  on  its  current.  His  imagination  awakened 
hers.  She  was  like  onecarriedawayby  a  winged  spirit,  lifted 
up  and  borne  heavenward  by  his  faith  and  love.  She  was  a 
transfigured  being.  An  atmosphere  of  joy  brightened  and 
breathed  around  her  ;  her  eyes  had  a  mysterious  depth,  her 
cheeks  a  fluttering  colour.  The  winter  was  over  and  past  for 
her,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  had  come. 

Mr  Avery  was  in  raptures.  The  long  agony  was  past  H« 
had  gained  a  daughter  and  a  son,  and  he  was  too  joyful,  too 
willing  to  believe,  to  be  annlvtic  or  critical.  Long  had  he 
secretly  hoped  that  such  faultless  consistency,  such  strict 
attention  to  duty,  might  perhaps  indicate  a.  secret  work  of 
divine  grace,  which  would  spring  into  joy  if  only  recognised 
and  believed  in.  But  now,  when  the  dove  that  had  long 
wandered  actually  bent  her  white  wings  at  the  window  of  the 
ark,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  drew  her  in  with  a 
trembling  eagerness. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

AFTER  THE  REVIVAI. 

I UT  the  revival  could  not  always  last.  The  brief- 
ness of  these  periods,  and  the  inevitable  gravi- 
tation of  everybody  back  to  the  things  of  earth, 
has  sometimes  been  mentioned  with  a  sneer. 
"  Where's  your  revival  now  ?" 
The  deacon  whose  face  was  so  radiant  as  he 
talked  of  the  love  of  Christ,  now  sits  with  the 
same  face  drawn  into  knots  and  puckers  over  his  account* 
book  ;  and  he  thinks  the  money  for  the  mortgage  is  due,  and 
the  avails  for  the  little  country  store  are  small ;  and  somehow 
a  great  family  of  boys  and  girls  eat  up  and  wear  out  ;  and 
the  love  of  Christ  seems  a  great  way  off,  and  the  trouble 
about  the  mortgage  very  close  at  hand ;  and  so  the  deacon 
is  cross,  and  the  world  has  its  ready  sneer  for  the  poor  man. 
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*He  can  talk  about  tne  love  of  Christ,  but  he's  a  terrible 
screw  at  a  bargain,"  they  say.  Ah,  brother,  have  mercy ! 
the  world  screws  us,  and  tlien  we  are  tempted  to  screw  the 
world.  The  soil  is  hard,  the  climate  cold,  labour  incessant, 
little  to  come  of  it,  and  can  you  sneer  that  a  poor  soul  has, 
for  a  brief  season,  forgotten  all  this,  and  risen  out  of  his 
body  and  above  his  cares,  and  been  for  a  little  while  a  glori- 
fied deacon,  instead  of  a  poor,  haggling,  country  store- 
keeper ? 

Plato  says  that  we  all  once  had  wings,  and  that  they  still 
tend  to  grow  out  in  us,  and  that  our  burnings  and  aspirations 
for  higher  things  are  like  the  teething  pangs  of  children. 
We  are  trying  to  cut  our  wings.  Let  us  not  despise  these 
teething  seasons.  Though  the  wings  do  not  become  ap- 
parent, they  may  be  starting  under  many  a  rough  coat,  and 
on  many  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoulders. 

But  in  our  little  town  of  Cloudland,  after  the  heavenly 
breeze  had  blown  over,  there  were  to  be  found  here  and  there 
immortal  flowers  and  leaves  from  the  tree  of  life,  which  had 
blown  into  many  a  dwelling. 

Poor  old  drunken  Culver,  who  lived  under  the  hill,  and 
was  said  to  beat  his  wife,  had  become  a  changed  man,  and 
used  to  come  out  to  weekly  prayer-meetings.  Some  tough 
old  family  quarrels,  such  as  follow  the  settlement  of  wills  in 
a  poor  countrv,  had  at  last  been  brought  to  an  end,  and 
brother  had  shaken  hands  with  brother  :  the  long  root  of 
bitterness  had  been  pulled  up  and  burned  on  the  altar  of 
love.  It  is  true  that  nobody  had  become  an  angel.  Poor 
sharp-tongued  Miss  Krissy  Pike  still  went  on  reporting  the 
wasteful  excesses  she  had  seen  in  the  minister's  swill-barreL 
And  some  that  were  crabbed  and  cross-grained  before,  were 
so  still,  and  some,  perhaps,  were  a  little  more  snarly  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  late  over-excitement. 

A  revival  of  religion  merely  makes  manifest  for  a  time 
what  religion  there  is  in  a  community,  but  it  does  not  exalt 
men  above  their  nature  or  above  their  times.  It  is  neither 
revelation  nor  inspiration ;  it  is  impulse.  It  gives  no  new 
faculties,  and  it  goes  at  last  into  that  general  average  of 
influences  which  go  to  make  up  the  progress  of  a  genera- 
tion. 

One  terrestrial  result  of  the  revival  in  our  academy  was, 
that  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  boys  fell  desperately  \i\  la^^ 
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wi(ti  Tins.  I  have  always  Tancied  Tina  to  be  one  oT  Oat 
spcciti  of  woman-kind  ihat  used  la  be  sought  <nit  for  phest- 
Cs«cs  to  the  Delphic  ordcle.  She  had  a  tJamc-Iikr,  impulsive 
ethereal  temperament,  a  capacity  Tot  sudden  ins prra lions,  in 
which  she  was  carried  out  of  herself,  and  spolce  winged 
words  that  made  one  wonder  whence  ihey  came.  Her 
religious  leal  had  impelled  her  lo  be  the  adviser  of  e»-ery  one 
who  came  near  her,  and  her  sayings  were  quoted,  and  some 
of  our  shaggy,  rough-coated  mountain  boys  thought  that 
they  had  never  had  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  before. 
Poor  boys !  they  were  so  sacredly  simple  about  it.  And  TTna 
Game  to  me  with  wide  brown  eyes,  that  sp.-irkled  like  a 
cnimeorm-stone,  and  told  me  that  she  believed  she  had  found 
what  her  peculiar  calling  was:  it  was  to  influence  young  men 
in  rclifiion  I  She  ciicd,  with  enthusiasm,  the  wonderful 
result?  she  h;id  hccn  nble  lo  produce,  the  sccptic.i!  doul  ts 
«(-  hi.!   r-r-'-.-'i,  fh-  --"-;-<■,■.! -Ti=  of  hMvenly  thm^-s  that 

The  divine  pncsicss  and  1  had  a  grand  quarrel  one  day, 
because  1  insisled  ujinn  it  that  these  religious  ministrations 
on  the  part  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  to  those  of  the  opposite 
sex  would  assuredly  end  in  declarations  of  love  and  hopes  of 
marriage. 

Girls  like  Tina  nre  often  censured  as  flirts, — most  unjustly 
so,  too.  Their  un.iwakcncd  nature  gives  them  no  power  of 
perceiving  what  must  be  ihe  full  extent  of  their  influence 
over  the  opposilc  sex.  Tina  was  warmly  social;  she  was 
enthusiastic  and  self-confident,  and  had  precisely  that  spirit, 
which  should  fit  a  woman  to  be  priestess  or  prophetess,  to 
inspire  and  to  lead.  She  had  a  magnetic  fervour  of  nature, 
an  attractive  force  that  wanned  in  her  checks  and  sparkled 
in  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  make  summer  around  her.  She 
excited  the  higher  faculties, — poetry,  ideality,  blissful  dreams 
seemed  lo  be  her  atmosphere, — and  she  had  a  power  of  quick 
sympathy,  of  genuine  spontaneous  outburst,  that  gave  to  her 
looks  and  words  almost  the  value  of  a  caress,  so  that  she 
was  an  unconscious  deceiver,  and  seemed  always  to  say 
more  for  the  individual  than  she  really  meant.  Al!  men  are 
lovers  of  sunshine  and  spring  gales,  but  they  are  no  one's  in 
particular  ;  and  he  who  seeks  to  hold  them  to  one  heart 
finds  his  mistake.  Like  all  others  who  h.ive  a  given  faculty, 
Tina  loved  its  exercise,—  she  loved  lo  influence,  loved  lo  feel 
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her  power,  alike,  over  man  and  woman.  But  who  does  not 
know  that  the  power  of  the  sibyl  is  doubled  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  sex  ?  That  which  is  only  acquiescence  in  a  woman 
friend  becomes  devotion  in  a  man.  That  which  is  admira- 
tion from  a  woman  becomes  adoration  in  a  man.  And  of 
all  kinds  of  power  which  can  be  possessed  by  man  or  woman, 
there  is  none  which  I  think  so  absolutely  intoxicating  as  this 
of  personal  fascination.  You  may  as  well  blame  a  bird  for 
wanting  to  soar  and  sing  as  blame  such  women  for  the 
instinctive  pleasure  they  feel  in  their  peculiar  kind  of  empire. 
Yet,  in  simple  good  faith,  Tina  did  not  want  her  friends  of 
the  other  sex  to  become  lovers.  She  was  willing  enough 
that  they  should  devote  themselves,  under  all  sorts  of  illu- 
sive names  of  brother  and  friend  and  what-not,  but  when 
they  proceeded  to  ask  her  for  herself  there  was  an  instant 
revulsion,  as  when  some  person  has  unguardedly  touched  a 
strong  electric  circle.  The  first  breath  of  passion  repelled 
her ;  the  friend  that  had  been  so  agreeable  the  hour  before 
was  unendurable.  Over  and  over  again  have  I  seen  her  go 
the  same  illusive  round,  always  sure  that  in  this  instance  it 
was  understood  that  it  was  to  be  friendship,  and  only  friend- 
ship, or  brotherly  or  Christian  love,  till  the  hour  came  for 
the  electric  revulsion,  and  the  friend  was  lost. 

Tina  had  not  learned  the  modern  ways  of  girls,  who  count 
their  lovers  and  offers  as  an  Indian  docs  his  scalps,  and 
parade  the  number  of  their  victims  before  their  acquaint- 
ances. Every  incident  of  this  kind  struck  her  as  a  catas- 
trophe ;  and  as  Esther,  Harry,  and  I  were  always  warning 
her,  she  would  come  to  us  like  a  guilty  child,  and  seek  to 
extenuate  her  offence.  I  think  the  girl  was  sincere  in  the 
wish  she  often  uttered,  that  she  could  be  a  boy,  and  be  loved 
as  a  comrade  and  friend  only.  "  Why  must,  why  would, 
they  alwavs  persist  in  falling  into  this  tiresome  result  ?"  "  O 
Horace  !  she  would  say  to  me,  "  if  I  were  only  Tom  Per- 
cival,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  !  but  it  is  so  stupid  to  be 
a  girl ! " 

In  my  own  secret  soul  I  had  no  kind  of  wish  that  she 
should  be  Tom  Percival,  but  I  did  not  tell  her  so.  No,  I 
was  too  wise  for  that.  I  knew  that  my  only  chance  of  keep- 
ing my  position  as  father-confessor  to  this  elastic  young 
penitent  consisted  in  a  judicious  suppression  of  all  peculiar 
claims  or  hopes  on  my  part,  and  I  was  often  praised  and 
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cncoaragMt  for  this  exemplary  conduct,  and  tfae  questioft 

SltheticaUy  put  to  mt,  "  Why  couldn't  the  others  do  u  I 
id  ?'  O  Tina,  Tina  !  did  your  brown  eyes  see,  and  your 
quick  senies  divinr.  thai  there  was  soiricthiog  io  me  whidi 
jfou  dreaded  t^  ju.iktn,  and  feared  lo  meet  ? 

There  ore  ^  nu-  mca  who  hare  a  faculty  of  making  them- 
■elves  the  cim,  Imis  of  women.  Perhaps  because  ifaey  bare 
S  certain  ■nmuni  ol  the  feminine  element  in  their  own  com> 
positioiL  Tttcy  f,ccm  \a  be  able  to  sympathise  with  tfaetn  on 
their  femiatne  tide,  and  are  capable  of  running  far  in  a. 
biendship  without  running  fatally  into  love. 

I  think  I  had  this  power,  and  on  it  I  founded  my  hopteaiu 
thi*  retard.  !  cjijoyed,  in  my  ■waj,  almost  as  much  celebrity 
in  our  little  '  w  \c  for  advising  and  guiding  my  friends  of  the 
Other  sex  as  i  n  ,  4I1J.  and  I  took  care  to  have  on  band  such 
a  list  of  in'iMii-..  .IS  would  prevent  my  name  from  being 
coupled  with  I:.  .  .  ill  iliG  sclii'oi  ;:<i5ijp. 

In  these  ^  .  1.  ■    ^  fur  sister  is  asking 

admission   ,  :   \U,  where  man  haa 

hitherto  rei  ■,   '.lie  quer>-   is   often 

raised  by  our  modern  soiiologisls,  Can  man  and  woman, 
Vfith  propriety,  pursue  their  studies  together?     Does  the 

Eeat  mystery  of  sex,  with  its  wide  laws  of  attraction,  and 
>  strange,  blinding,  dazzling  influences,  furnish  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  two  halics  of  creation,  made  for  each  other, 
should  be  Kept  duiing  the  whole  course  of  education  rigor- 
ously apart  ?  This  qucslion,  like  a  greai  many  others,  was 
solved  without  discussion  by  the  good  sense  of  our  Puritan 
Ancestors,  in  throwing  the  country  academies,  where  young 
men  were  fitted  for  college,  open  alike  to  both  sexes,  and 
in  making  the  work  of  education  of  such  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  thecommimiiy,  that  firsi-rale  men  were  willing  to  adopt 
it  for  life.  The  consequences  «ere,  that,  in  some  lonely 
mountain  town,  under  some  brilliant  schoolmaster,  young 
men  and  women  aciuall)'  were  studying  together  the  branches 
usually  pursued  in  college. 

"  But,  says  the  modern  objector,  "  bring  young  men  and 
young  women  together  in  these  relations,  and  there  will  be 
flirtations  and  love  aHairs." 

Even  so,  my  friend,  there  will  be.  But  flirtations  and  love 
affairs  among  a  nice  set  of  girls  and  boys,  in  a  pure  and 
simple  state  of  community,  where  love  is  never  thought  of, 
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except  as  leading  to  lawful  marriage,  are  certainly  not  the 
worst  things  that  can  be  thought  of,— not  half  so  bad  as  the 

gro5sn<;ss  and  coarseness  and  roughness  and  rudeness  of 
those  wholly  male  schools  in  which  boys  fight  their  way  on 
alone,  with  no  humanising  iniluences  from  the  other  sex. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  great  crop  of  love  affairs,  always 
green  and  vigorous,  in  our  academy,  and  vows  of  eternal 
constancy  interchanged  between  boys  and  girls  who  after- 
wards forgot  and  outgrew  them,  without  breaking  their  hearts 
on  either  side  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  love-makinz 
over  one's  Latin  and  Greek  much  better  than  the  fisting  and 
cufRng  and  fagging  of  English  schools,  or  than  many  another 
thing  to  which  poor,  blindly  fermenting  boyhood  runs  when 
separated  from  home,  mother,  and  sister,  and  confined  to  an 
atmosphere  and  surroundings  sharply  and  purely  male.  It 
is  certain  that  the  companionship  of  the  girl  improves  the 
boy,  but  more  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  the  delicacy 
of  womanhood  is  not  impaired  by  an  early  experience  of  the 
flatteries  and  gallantries  of  the  other  sex.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  no  worse  for  a  girl  to  coquette  and  flirt  in  her  Latin  and 
mathematical  class  than  to  do  it  in  the  German  or  the  polka. 
The  studies  and  drill  of  the  school  have  a  certain  repressive 
influence,  wholly  wanting  in  the  ball-room  and  under  the 
gas-light  of  fashionable  parlies.  In  a  good  school,  the 
standard  of  attraction  is,  to  some  extent,  intellectual.  The 
girl  is  valued  for  something  besides  her  person ;  her  dis- 
position and  character  are  thoroughly  tested,  the  powers  of 
tier  mind  go  for  something,  and,  what  is  more,  she  is  known 
in  her  cvery-day  clothes.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  a 
better  way  can  be  found  to  bring  the  two  sexes  together, 
without  that  false  glamour  which  obscures  their  knowledge  of 
each  other,  than  to  put  them  side  by  side  in  the  daily  drill 
of  a  good  literary  instilution. 

Certainly,  of  all  the  days  that  I  look  back  upwn,  this 
academy  life  in  Cloudland  was  the  most  perfectly  happy. 
It  was  happier  than  college  life,  because  of  the  constant 
intertwining  and  companionship  with  woman  which  gave 
a  domestic  and  family  charm  to  it.  It  was  happy  because 
«e  were  in  the  first  flush  of  belief  in  ourselves  and  in 
life. 

0  that  first  belief  1  those  incredible  first  visions  !  when  alJ 
tilings  look  possible,  and  one  believes  in  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
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end  of  tbe  rainbow,  and  sees  eochanted  palaces  in  tlie  sunset 

What  faiih  we  had  in  one  another,  and  how  wonderful  we 
were  in  one  another's  eyes  I  Our  little  clique  of  four  was  a 
sort  of  holy  of  holies  in  our  view.  We  believed  that  we  had 
secrets  of  happiness  and  progress  known  only  to  ourselves. 
Wc  had  full  faiih  in  one  another's  destiny ;  we  were  all 
rem.irkable  people,  and  destined  to  do  great  things. 

At  the  close  of  the  revival,  we  four,  with  many  others, 
joined  Mr  Avery's  church, — a  step  which  in  New  England, 
at  this  time,  meant  a  conviction  of  some  spiritual  experience 
gained,  of  some  familiur  communion  with  the  Great  Invisible^ 
Had  I  found  it  then?  Had  I  laid  hold  of  that  invisible 
hand,  and  felt  its  warmth  and  reality?  Had  I  heard  thebcat- 
ings  of  a  warm  heart  under  the  cold  exterior  of  the  regular 
laws  of  nature,  and  found  a  living  God  .'  1  thought  sci.  That 
hand  and  heart  were  the  hand  and  heart  of  Jesus, — the 
brother,  the  friend,  and  the  interpreting  God  for  poor,  bhnd, 
and  helpless  man. 

As  we  stood  to^'cthcr  before  the  pulpit,  with  about  fifty 
others,  on  lh.it  Sunday  most  joyful  to  Mr  Avery's  heart,  we 
made  our  religious  profession  with  ardent  sincerity.  The 
dear  man  found  in  that  day  the  reward  of  alt  his  sorrows, 
and  the  fruit  of  allhis  labours.  He  rejoiced  in  us  as  lirst-fru  its 
of  the  millennium,  which  having  already  dawned  in  his  good, 
honest  heart,  he  thought  could  not  be  far  off  from  the  earth. 
Ah  !  those  days  of  young  religion  were  vaguely  and  ignor- 
antly  beautiful,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  outlook  on  life.  We 
were  sincere,  and  meant  to  be  very  good  and  true  and  pure, 
and  we  knew  so  httlij  of  the  world  we  were  living  in  t  The 
village  of  Cloudland,  without  a  pauper,  with  scarcely  an 
ignorant  person  in  it,  with  no  temptation,  no  dissipation, 
no  vice, — what  could  we  know  there  of  the  appalling  ques- 
tions of  real  life  ?  We  were  hid  there  together,  as  in  the 
hollow  of  God's  hand  ;  and  a  very  sweet  and  lovely  hiding- 
Harry  had  already  chosen  his  profession  ;  he  was  to  be  a 
clergyman,  and  study  with  Mr  Avery  when  his  college  course 
was  Rnished.  In  those  days  the  young  aspirants  for  the 
pulpit  were  not  gathered  into  seminaries,  but  distributed 
through  the  country,  studying,  writing, and  learning  the  pas- 
toral work  by  sharing  the  labours  of  older  pastors.     Life 
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looked,  therefore,  very  bright  to  Harry,  for  life  was,  at  that 
age,  to  live  with  Esther.  Worldly  care  there  was  none.  Mr 
Avery  was  rich  on  two  hundred  and  lifty  dollars,  and  there 
were  other  places  in  the  mountains  where  birds  sung  and 
flowers  grew,  where  Esther  could  manage  another  parsonage, 
as  now  her  father^s.  She  lived  in  the  world  of  taste  and 
intellect  and  thought.  Her  love  of  the  beautiful  was  fed  by 
the  cheap  delights  of  nature,  and  there  was  no  onerous 
burden  gf  care  in  looking  forward  to  marriage,  such  as  now 
besets  a  young  man  when  he  meditates  taking  to  himself 
some  costly  piece  of  modern  luxury, — some  exotic  bird,  who 
must  be  fed  on  incense  and  odours,  and  for  whom  any  num- 
ber of  gilded  cages  and  costly  surroundings  may  be  neces- 
sary. Marriage,  in  the  days  of  which  I  speak,  was  a  very 
simple  and  natural  affair,  and  Harry  and  Esther  enjoyed  the 
full  pleasure  of  talking  over  and  arranging  what  their  future 
home  should  be  ;  and  Tina,  quite  as  interested  as  they,  drew 
wonderful  pictures  of  it,  and  tinted  them  with  every  hue  ol 
the  rainbow. 

Mr  Avery  talked  with  me  many  times  to  induce  me  to 
choose  the  same  profession.  He  was  an  enthusiast  for  it ; 
it  was  to  him  a  calling  that  eclipsed  all  others,  and  he  could 
wish  the  man  he  loved  no  greater  blessedness  than  to  make 
him  a  minister. 

But  I  felt  within  myself  a  shrinking  doubt  of  my  own 
ability  to  be  the  moral  guide  of  others,  and  my  life-long 
habit  of  half-sceptical  contemplation  made  it  so  impossible 
to  believe  the  New  England  theology  with  the  perfect,  un- 
doubting  faith  that  Mr  Avery  had,  that  I  dared  not  under- 
take. I  did  not  disbelieve.  I  would  not  for  the  world  con- 
trovert J  but  I  could  not  believe  with  his  undoubting  enthu- 
siasm. His  sword  and  spear,  so  effective  in  his  hands, 
would  tremble  in  mine.  I  knew  that  Harry  would  do  sonie- 
thing.  He  had  a  natural  call,  a  divine  impulse,  that  led  him 
from  childhood  to  sacred  ministries  ;  and  though  he  did  not 
more  than  accept  the  system  of  new-school  theology  as  com- 
plete truth,  yet  I  could  see  that  it  would  furnish  to  his  own 
devotional  nature  a  stock  from  which  vigorous  grafts  would 
shoot  forth. 

Shall  I  say,  also,  that  my  future  was  swayed  unconsciously 
by  a  sort  of  instinctive  perception  of  what  yet  might  be 
desired  by  Tina  ?    Something  a  little  more  of  this  world  I 
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seemed  to  want  to  lay  at  her  feet.  I  felt,  somehow,  that 
there  wa.s  in  her  a.n  aptitude  for  ihe  perfume  and  btighlness 
and  gaieties  of  this  lower  world.  And  as  there  must  be,  not 
only  clergymen,  but  lawyers,  and  as  men  will  pay  more  for 
getting  their  own  will  than  for  saving  ihcir  souls,  !  dreamed 
of  myself,  in  the  future,  as  a  lawyer, — of  course  a.  rising  one ; 
of  course  I  should  win  laurels  at  the  bar,  and  win  them  by 
honourable  means.  I  wouid  do  it ;  and  Tina  should  be 
mistress  of  a  fine,  antique  house  in  Boston,  like  the  Kitterys", 
with  fair,  large  gardens  and  pleasant  prospects,  and  she 
should  glitter  and  burn  and  twinkle  like  a  gem,  In  the  very 
front  ranks  of  society.    Yes,  I  was  ambitious,  but  it  was 

One  thing  troubled  me:  every  once  in  a  while,  in  the 
letters  from  Miss  Mehitable,  came  one  Irom  Ellery  Davenport, 
written  in  a  free,  gay,  dashing,  cavalier  style,  and  address- 
ing Tina  with  a  kind  of  patronisinj;  freedom  that  made  me 
ineffably  angry.  1  wanted  to  shoot  him.  Such  are  the  risings 
of  the  ancient  Adam  in  us,  even  after  we  have  joined  the 
Church.  Tina  always  laughed  at  me  because  I  scolded  and 
frowned  at  these  letters,  and,  1  thought,  seemed  to  take 
rather  a  perverse  pleasure  in  them.  I  have  often  speculated 
on  that  trait  wherein  lovely  woman  slightly  resembles  a  cat  ; 
she  cannot,  for  the  life  of  her,  resist  the  temptation  to  play 
with  her  mouse  a  little,  and  rouse  it  with  gentle  pats  of^her 
velvet  paw,  just  to  see  what  it  will  do. 

I  was,  of  course,  understood  to  be  under  solemn  bond  and 

Eromise  to  love  Tina  only  as  a  brother  ;  but  was  it  not  a 
rother's  duly  to  watch  over  his  sister?  With  what  satisfac- 
tion did  I  remember  all  Miss  Debby  Kittcry's  philippics 
against  Ellcry  Davenport  !  Did  I  not  believe  every  word  of 
them  heartily  i"  I  hated  the  French  language  with  all  my 
soul,  and  EQery  Davenport's  proficiency  in  it;  and  Tina 
could  not  make  me  more  angry  than  by  speaking  with  ad- 
miration of  his  graceful  fluency  in  French,  and  expressing 
rather  wilful  determinations  that,  when  she  got  away  from  Mr 
Rossiter's  dictation,  she  would  study  it.  Mr  Davenport  had 
•aid  that,  when  he  came  back  to  America,  he  would  give  her 
French  lessons.  He  was  always  kind  and  polite,  and  she 
didn't  doubt  that  he'd  give  me  lessons  too,  if  I  'd  take  them. 
"  French  is  the  language  of  modem  civilisation,"  said  Tina, 
with  the  decision  of  a  professor.    But  she  made  me  promise 
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that  !  wouldn't  >ay  a  word  to  her  about   it  before  Mr 
Rossiter. 

"  Now,  Horace  dear,  you  know,"  she  said,  "that  French 
to  him  is  just  like  3  led  rag  10  a.  bull ;  he'd  begin  to  roar 
and  lash  his  sides  the  minute  you  said  the  words  ;  and  Mr 
Rossitcr  and  I  are  capital  friends  now.  You  've  no  idea, 
Horace,  how  good  he  is  to  me.  He  takes  such  an  interest 
in  the  development  of  my  mind.  He  writes  me  a  letter  or 
note  almost  every  week  about  it,  and  I  lake  his  advice,  you 
know,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings  about  French 
or  anything  else.  What  do  you  suppose  he  hates  the  French 
so  for  ?  I  should  think  he  was  a  genuine  Englishman,  that 
had  been  kept  awake  nights  during  all  the  French  wars.'' 

"  Well,  Tina,"  I  said,  "  you  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
corrupt  and  dangerous  literature  in  the  French  language." 

"  What  nonsense,  Horace !  just  as  if  there  wasn't  in  the 
English  language  too,  and  1  none  the  worse  for  it.  And  I  'm 
sure  there  are  no  ends  of  bad  things  in  the  classical 
dictionary,  and  in  the  mythology.  He'd  better  talk  about 
the  French  language  I  No,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Horace, 
I  shall  learn  French  as  soon  as  1  leave  school." 

It  will  be  inferred  from  this  that  my  young  lady  had  a 
considerable  share  of  that  quality  which  Milton  represents 
to  have  been  the  ruin  of  our  first  mother— namely,  a  deter- 
mination to  go  her  own  way  and  see  for  herself,  and  have  . 
little  confidential  interviews  with  the  serpent,  not  with  stand  in{; 
all  that  could  be  ui^ed  to  the  contrary  by  sober  old  Adam. 

"  Of  course,  Adam,"  said  Eve,  "  I  can  take  care  of  myself, 
and  don't  want  you  always  lumbering  after  mc  with  your 
advice.  You  think  the  serpent  will  injure  me,  do  you  ?  That 
just  shows  how  little  you  know  about  me.  The  serpent, 
Adam,  is  a  very  agreeable  fellow,  and  helps  one  to  pass 
away  one's  time  ;  but  he  don't  take  me  in.  Oh  no !  there 's 
no  danger  of  his  ever  getting  around  toe/  So,  my  dear 
Adam,  go  vour  own  way  in  the  garden,  and  let  me  manage 

Whether  in  the  celestial  regions  there  will  be  saints  and 
angels  «ho  develop  this  particular  form  of  self-will,  I  know 
not  ;  but  in  this  world  of  what  Mr  Avery  called  "  imperfect 
sanctification,"  religion  doesn't  prevent  the  fair  angels  of  the 
other  SM  from  developing  this  quality  in  pretty  energetic 
forms.     In  fact,  I  found  that,  if  I  was  going  to  guide  my 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL  ^H 

fTHE  «[N1STER's  WOOD-SPELt. 
T  was  in  the  winter  of  this  next  year  that  the  mmis- 
Icr's  "  wood-spell"  was  announced. 
"  What  is  a  wood'SpcU  i  "  you  say.    Well,  the 
pastor  was    settled    on   the   undt^^landiag   of 
receiving  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  his 
,  wood  ;  ;ind  there  w.is  a  certain  day  set  apart  in 

the  winiwr,  generfllly  in  llic  time  of  llic  best 
sleighing,  when  every  parishioner  brought  the  minister  a 
sled-load  of  wood  ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  built  him 
up  a  mighty  wood-pile. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  seasons  of  preparation  in  the  minis- 
ter's family,  and  Tina,  Harry,  and  I  had  been  busy  for  two  or 
three  days  bcforeh.ind,  in  helping  Esther  to  create  the  wood- 
spell  cake,  which  was  to  be  made  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  give  ample  slices  to  every  parishioner.  Two  days  before- 
hand [he  fire  was  besieged  with  a  row  of  earthen  pots,  in 
which  the  spicy  compound  was  rising  to  the  necessary  light- 
ness, and  Harry  and  I  spile  incredible  amounts  of  oven-wood, 
and  in  the  evening  we  sat  together  stoning  raisins  round  the 
great  kitchen  fire,  with  Mr  Avery  in  the  midst  of  us,  telling 
us  stories  and  arguing  with  us,  and  entering  into  the  hilarity 
of  the  thing  like  a  boy.  He  was  so  happy  in  Esther,  and 
delighted  to  draw  the  shy  colour  into  her  cheeks,  by  some 
sly  joke  or  allusion,  when  Harry's  head  of  golden  curls  came 
into  close  proximiiy  with  her  smooth  black  satin  tresses. 

The  cake  came  out  victorious,  and  we  all  claimed  the  merit 
of  it ;  and  a  miphty  cheese  was  bought,  and  every  shelf  of 
the  closet,  and  all  the  dressers  of  the  kitchen,  were  crowded 
with  the  abundance. 

We  had  a  jewel  of  a  morning, — one  of  those  sharp,  clear, 
sunny  winter  days,  when  the  sleds  squeak  over  the  flinty 
snow,  and  the  little  icicles  tingle  along  on  the  glittering  crust 
as  they  fall  from  the  trees,  and  the  breath  of  the  slow-pacing 
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oxen  steams  up  like  a  rosy  cloud  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
then  falls  back  condensed  in  little  icicles  on  every  hair. 

We  were  all  astir  early,  full  of  life  and  vigour.  There  was 
a.  holiday  in  the  academy.  Mr  Rossiter  had  been  invited 
over  to  the  ministet's,  to  chat  and  tell  stories  with  the  fann- 
ers, and  give  them  high  entertainment.  Miss  Nervy  Ran- 
dall, more  withered  and  wild  in  her  attire  than  usual,  .but 
eminently  serviceable,  stood  prepared  to  cut  cake  and  cheese 
without  end,  and  dispense  it  with  wholesome  nods  and  mes- 
sages of  comfort.  The  minister  himself  heated  two  little  old 
andirons  red-hot  in  the  fire,  and  therewith  from  time  to  time 
stirred  up  a  mighty  bowl  of  flip,  which  was  to  flow  in  abund- 
ance to  every  comer.  Not  then  had  the  temperance  refor- 
mation dawned  on  America,  though  ten  years  later  Mr  Avery 
would  as  soon  have  been  caught  in  a  gambling- saloon  as 
stirring  and  dispensing  a  bowl  of  flip  to  his  parishioners. 

Mr  Avery  had  recently  preached  a  highly  popular  sermon 
on  agriculture,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  dignity  of  the  farm- 
er's life  from  the  text,  "  For  the  king  himself  is  served  of 
the  iield  ;"  and  there  had  been  a  rustle  of  professional 
enthusiasm  in  all  the  mountain  farms  around,  and  it  was 
resolved,  by  a  sort  of  general  consent,  that  the  minister's 
wood-pile  this  year  should  be  of  [he  best ;  none  of  your  old 
make-shifts, — loads  made  out  nith  croaked  sticks  and  snap- 
ping chestnut  logs,  most  noisy  and  destructive  to  good  wiveg^ 
aprons.  Good  straight  shagbark-hickory  was  voted  none  too 
good  for  the  minister.  Also  the  axe  was  lifted  up  on  manya 
proud  oak,  and  beech,  and  maple.  What  destruction  of  glory 
and  beauty  there  was  in  those  mountain  regions  1  How  ruth- 
lessly man  destroys  in  a  few  hours  that  which  centuries  cao- 
not  bring  again  I 

What  an  idea  of  riches  in  those  glorious  woodland  regionsl 
We  read  legends  of  millionnaires  who  fed  their  fires  with 
cinnamon,  and  rolled  up  thousand-dollar  bills  into  lamp- 
lighters, in  the  very  wantonness  of  profusion.  But  what  was 
that  compared  to  the  prodigality  which  fed  our  great  roaring 
winter  fires  on  the  thousand-leafed  oaks,  whose  conception 
had  been  ages  ago, — who  were  children  of  the  light  and  of 
the  day, — every  fragment  and  fibre  of  them  made  of  most 
celestial  influences,  of  sunshine  and  rain-drops,  and  night- 
dews  and  clouds,  slowly  working  for  centuries,  until  they  bad 
wrought  the  wondrous  shape  into  a  gigantic  miracle    of 
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beauty  ?  And  ihen  snuffling  old  Heber  Atwood,  with  his 
two  hard-fisled  boys,  cut  one  down  in  a  forenoon,  and  made 
logs  of  it  for  ihc  miniater's  wood-pile.  If  this  isn't  making 
light  of  serious  things,  wo  dor't  know  what  is.  But  think  of 
your  wealth,  oh  ye  fanners  I — think  what  beauty  and  glory 
every  year  perish  to  serve  your  cooking-stoves  and  chimney- 


To  tell  the  truth,  very  little  of  such  S' 
Avery's  mind  or  in  any  of  ours.  We  lived  in  a  woodland 
region,  and  we  were  blnse  with  Ihe  glory  of  trees.  We  did 
admire  the  splendid  elms  that  hung  their  cathedral  arches 
over  the  one  central  street  of  Cloudland  vilbgc,  and  on  this 

Particular  morning  they  were  all  aflame  like  Aladdin's  palac& 
anging  with  emeralds  and  rubies  and  crystals,  dashing  and 
glitterint;  and  dancing  in  the  sunlight.  And  when  the  first 
sled  came  squeaking  up  the  village  street,  we  did  not  look 
upon  it  as  the  funereal  hearse  bearing  the  honoured  corpse  of 
a  hundred  summers,  but  we  boys  clapped  our  hands  and 
shouted,  "Hurrah  for  old  Heber!"  as  his  load  of  magnificent 
oak,  well-bearded  with  gray  moss,  cimc  scrunching  into  the 
yard.  Mr  Avery  hastened  to  draw  the  hot  flip-iron  from  the 
fire  and  stir  the  foaming  bowL  Esther  began  cutting  the 
first  loaf  of  cake,  and  Mr  Rosstter  walked  out  and  cracked  a 
joke  on  Hcbcr's  shoulder,  whereat  all  the  cast-iron  linea- 
ments of  hij  hard  features  relaxed.  Heber  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  at  this  moment  ih.tt  he  was  to  be  branded  as 
a  tree-murderer.  On  the  contrnry,  if  there  was  anything  for 
which  he  valued  himself,  and  with  which  his  heart  was  at 
this  moment  swelling  with  victorious  pride,  it  was  his  power 
pf  cutting  down  trees.  Man  he  regarded  in  a  physical  point 
of  view  as  principally  made  to  cut  down  trees,  and  trees  as 
the  natural  enemies  of  man.  When  he  stood  under  a  magni- 
ficent oak,  and  heard  the  airy  rustle  of  its  thousand  leaves, 
to  his  ear  it  was  always  a  rustle  of  defiance,  as  if  the  old  oak 
had  challenged  hira  to  single  combat ;  and  Heber  would  feel 
his  axe  and  say,  "Next  winter,  old  boy,  we'll  see,— we'll 
see  I "  And  at  this  moment  he  and  his  two  tall,  slab-sided, 
big-handed  boys  came  into  the  kitchen  with  an  uplifted  air, 
in  which  triumph  was  but  just  repressed  by  suitable  modesty. 
They  came  prepared  to  be  complimented,  and  they  were 
complimented  accord inglj'. 
"Well,  Mr  Atwood,"  said  the  minister,  "you  must  have 
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had  pretty  hard  work  on  that  load  ;  that  'a  no  ordinaiy  oak ; 
it  took  strong  hands  to  roll  those  loga,  and  yet  I  don't  see 
bul  two  of  your  boys.     Where  are  they  all  now  ? " 

"  Scattered,  scattered !  "  said  Heber,  as  he  sat  with  a  great 
block  of  cake  in  one  hand,  and  sipped  his  mug  of  flip,  looking, 
with  his  grizily  beard  and  shaggy  hair  and  his  iron  features, 
like  a  cross  between  a  polar  bear  and  a  man,— a  very  shrewd, 
thoughtful,  reflective  polar  bear,  however,  quite  up  to  any  sort 
of  argument  with  a  man. 

"  Yes,  they  're  scattered,"  he  said.  "  We  're  putty  lonesome 
now't  our  house.  Nobody  there  but  Pars,  Dass,  Dill,  Noah, 
and  'Liakim.  I  ses  to  Noah  and  'Liakim  this  momin',  *Ef 
we  had  all  our  boys  to  hum,  we  sh'd  haf  to  take  up  two  loads 
to  the  minister,  sartin,  to  make  it  fair  on  the  wood-spell 

"Where  are  your  boys  now?"  said  Mr  Avery,  "I  haven't 
seen  them  at  meeting  now  for  a  good  while." 

"Wal,  Sol  and  Tim's  gone  up  to  Umbagog,  lumberin'; 
and  Tile,  he 's  sailed  to  Archangel ;  and  Jeduth,  he 's  gone 
to  th'  West  Injies  for  molasses;  and  Fete,  he's  gone  to 
the  West,  Folks  begins  to  talk  now  'bout  that  'ere  Western 
kentry,  and  so  I'ete,  he  must  go  to  Buffalo,  and  see  the  great 
West  He's  writ  back  about  Niagry  Falls.  His  letters  is 
most  amazin'.  The  old  woman,  she  can't  feel  easy  'bout  him 
no  way.  She  insists  'pon  it  (hem  Injuns  '11  scalp  him.  The 
old  woman  is  just  as  choice  of  her  boys  as  if  she  hadn't  got 
just  es  many  es  she  has." 

"  How  many  sons  have  you  ! "  said  Harry,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  innocent  wonder. 

"  Wal,"  said  Heber,  "  1  'vc  seen  the  time  when  I  had  four- 
teen good   straight  boys, — all  on  'em  a  turnin'  over  a  log 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Tina.    "  Hadn't  you  any  daughters  ?  " 

"  Gals?"  said  Heber,  reflectively,  "  llless  you,  yis. 
There's  been  a  gal  or  two  'long,  in  between,  here  an'  there 
— don't  jest  remember  where  they  come  j  but,  any  way, 
there's  plenty  of  women  folks  't  our  house." 

"  Why  ! "  said  Tina,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  "  you 
don't  seem  to  think  much  of  women." 

"  Good  in  their  way,"  said  Heber,  shaking  his  head  ;  "but 
Adam  was  fust  formed,  and  then  Eve,  you  know,"  Looking 
'rely  at  Tina,  as  she  stood  bridling  and  dimpling 
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before  him,  like  a  bird  just  ready  10  fly,  Heber  conceited  an 
indistinct  idea  that  he  must  say  something  gallant,  so  he 
added,  "Give  all  honour  to  the  women,  as  weaker  vessels, 
ye  know ;  that 's  sound  doctrine,  1  s'pose." 

Heber  having  now  wanned  and  refreshed  himself,  and  en- 
dowed his  minister  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  tip-top, 
irreproachable  load  of  wood,  proceeded  also  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  a  little  good  advice,  prefaced  by  gracious  words  of 
encouragement.  "  I  wus  teiiin'  my  old  woman  this  momtn' 
that  1  didn't  grudge  a  cent  of  my  subscription,  'cause  your 
prcachin'  lasts  well,  and  pays  welL  Scs  1,  '  Mr  Avery  ain't 
the  kind  of  man  that  strikes  twelve  the  fust  time.  He's  a 
man  that  II  wear.'  Thai's  what  I  said  fust,  and  I've  fallowed 
y  up  putty  close  in  yer  preachin' ;  but  then  I  've  jest  got  one 
word  to  sny  to  ye.  Ain't  free  agency  a  geltin'  a  leetle  loo 
top-heavy  in  yer  preachin' .'  Ain't  it  kind  o'  overgrown  sove- 
reignty? Now,  ye  see,  divine  sovereignty  hes  got  to  be  took 
care  of  as  well  as  free  agency.     That's  all,,  that's     " 


able  on  '  whosoever  will  may  come,'  an'  all  that.  Now,  pVaps, 
ef  you'd  jest  tighten  up  the  ropes  a  leetle  t'other  side,  and 
give  'em  sovereignty,  the  hull  load  would  sled  easier." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Avery,  "  I  'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
suggestions." 

"Now  there's  my  wife's  brother.  Josh  Baldwin,"  said 
Heber,  "  he  was  delegate  to  the  last  Consociation,  and  he 
heerd  your  openin'  sermon,  and  ses  he  to  me,  ses  he, '  Your 
minister  sartin  does  slant  a  leetle  towards  th'  Arminians  ;  he 
don't  quite  walk  the  crack,'  Josh  says,  ses  he.  Ses  I,  'Josh, 
we  ain  t  none  on  us  perfect ;  but,'  scs  I, '  Mr  Avery  ain't  no 
Arminian,  1  can  tell  you.  Yeh  can't  judge  Mr  Avery  by  one 
sermon,'  ses  1.  '  You  hear  him  preach  the  year  round,  and 
ye 'II  find  that  all  the  doctrines  gits  their  place.'  Ye  see  1 
stood  up  for  ye,  Mr  Avery,  but  I  thought  'twould  n't  do  no  harm 
to  kind  o'  let  ye  know  what  folks  is  sayin'." 

Here  the  theological  discussion  was  abruptly  cut  short  by 
Deacon  Zachary  Chipman's  load,  which  entered  the  yard 
amid  the  huzzahs  of  the  boys.  Heber  and  his  boys  were  at 
the  door  in  a  minute.  "  Wal,  raiily,  ef  the  deacon  hain't 
come  down  with  his  shagbark !  Wal,  wal,  the  revival  has 
operated  on  him  some,  I  guess.     Last  year  the  deacon  sent  a 
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load  that  1  'd  ha'  been  ashamed  to  had  in  my  back  yard,  an' 
I  took  the  liberty  o'  tellin'  on  him  so.  Good,  straight-grained 
shagbark.  Wal,  wal !  I  'II  go  out  an'  help  him  unload  it. 
Ef  that  'ere  holds  out  to  the  bottom,  the  deacon 's  done  putty 
wal,  an'  I  shall  think  grace  has  made  some  prt^ess." 

The  deacon,  a  mournful,  dry,  shivery-looking  man,  with  a 
little  round  bald  head,  looking  wislfully  out  of  a  great  red 
comforter,  all  fuiry  and  white  with  the  sharp  frosts  of  the 
morning,  and,  with  his  small  red  eyes  weeping  tears  through 
the  sharpness  of  the  air,  looked  as  if  he  had  come  as  chiel 
mourner  at  the  hearse  of  his  beloved  hickory-trees.  He  had 
cut  down  the  very  darlings  of  his  soul,  and  come  up  with  his 
precious  load,  impelled  by  a  divine  impulse  like  that  which 
made  the  lowing  kine,  in  the  Old  Testament  story,  come 
slowly  bearing  the  ark  of  God,  while  their  brute  hearts  were 
turning  toward  the  calves  that  they  had  left  at  home.  Cer- 
tainly, if  virtue  is  in  proportion  to  sacrifice.  Deacon  Chip- 
man's  load  of  hickory  had  more  of  self-sacrifice  in  it  than  a 
dozen  loads  from  old  Heber  ;  for  Heber  was  a  forest  prince 
in  his  way  of  doing  things,  and,  with  all  his  shrewd  calcula- 
tions of  money's  worth,  had  an  open-handed  generosity  of 
nature  that  made  him  take  a  pride  m  liberal  giving. 

The  little  man  shrank  mournfully  into  a  corner,  and  sipped 
his  tumbler  of  flip,  and  ate  his  cake  and  cheese  as  it  he  nad 
been  at  a  funeral. 

"  How  are  you  all  at  home,  deacon  ?"  said  Mr  Avety, 

"  Just  crawlin',  thank  you,— just  crawlin'.  My  old  woman 
don  t  git  out  much  ;  her  rheumatiz  gits  a  dreadful  strong  hold 
on  her ;  and,  Mr  Avery,  she  hopes  you  11  be  round  to  visit 
here  'fore  long.  Since  the  revival,  she 's  kind  o'  fell  into 
darkness,  and  don't  see  no  cheerin'  views.  She  ses  sometimes 
the  universe  ain't  noihin'  but  blackness  and  darkness  to  her." 

"  Has  she  a  good  appetite  V  said  Mr  Avery. 

"  Wal,  no.  She  don  t  enjoy  her  vitlles  much.  Some  say 
she 's  got  the  jaunders.  I  try  to  cosset  her  up,  and  git  her  to 
take  relishin'  things.  I  tell  her  ef  she'd  eat  a  good  sassage 
for  breakfast  of  a  cold  momin',  with  a  good  hearty  bit  o* 
mince-pie,  and  a  cup  o'  strong  coffee,  'twould  kind  o  set  her 
up  for  the  day ;  but,  somehow,  she  don't  git  no  nourishment 
from  her  food." 

"  There,  Rossiter,"  we  heard  Mr  Avery  whisper  aside,  "  you 
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see  what  a  country  minister  has  to  do, — give  cheering  viev% 
to  a  dyspeptic  that  breakfasts  on  sausages  and  mince-pics.' 

And  now  the  loads  began  coming  thick  and  fasL  Some- 
times  two  a.nd  three,  and  sometimes  four  and  five,  came 
stringing  along,  one  after  another,  in  unbroken  procession. 
For  every  one,  Mr  Avery  had  an  appreciative  word.  Its 
especial  points  were  noticed  and  commended,  and  the  rarmers 
themselves,  shrewdest  observers,  looked  at  every  load  and 
gave  it  their  verdict.  By  and  by  the  kitchen  was  full  of  a 
merry,  chatting  circle,  and  Mr  Rossiter  and  Mr  Avery  were 
telling  their  best  stories,  and  roars  of  laughter  came  from 
the  house. 

Tina  glanced  in  and  out  among  the  old  farmers,  like  a 
bright  tropical  bird,  carryinu  the  cake  and  cheese  to  each 
one,  laughing  and  telling  stories,  dispensing  smiles  to  the 
younger  ones, — treacherous  smiles,  which  meant  nothing,  but 
made  the  hearts  beat  faster  under  their  shaggy  coats  ;  and  if 
she  saw  a  red-fisted  fcUow  in  a  corner,  who  seemed  to  be 
having  a  bad  time,  she  would  go  and  sit  down  by  him,  and 
be  so  firacious  and  warming  and  winning  that  his  tongue 
would  be  loosened,  and  he  would  tell  her  all  about  his  steers 
and  his  calves  and  his  last  crop  of  com,  and  his  load  of 
wood,  and  then  wonder  all  the  way  home  whether  he  should 
ever  have,  in  a  house  of  his  own,  a  pretty  little  woman  like  that. 

By  afternoon,  the  minister's  woodpile  was  enormous.  It 
Stretched  beyond  anything  before  seen  in  Cloudland  ;  it  ex- 
ceeded all  the  legends  of  neighbouring  wood-piles  and  wood- 
spells  related  by  deacons  and  lay  delegates  in  the  late  Con- 
sociation. And  truly,  among  things  picturesque  and  graceful 
among  childish  remembrances,  dear  and  cheerful,  there  is 
nothing  that  more  speaks  to  my  memory  than  the  dear,  good 
old  mossy  wood-pile.  Harry,  Tina,  Esther,  and  I  ran  up  and 
down  and  in  and  about  the  piles  of  wood  that  evening  with 
a  joyous  satisfaction.  How  fresh  and  spicy  and  woodsy  it 
smelt  !  I  can  smell  now  the  fragrance  of  the  hickory,  whose 
clear,  oily  bark  in  burning  cast  forth  perfume  quite  equal  to 
cinnamon.  Then  there  was  the  fraprant  black  birch,  sought 
and  prized  by  us  all  for  the  high-flavoured  bark  on  the 
smaller  liinbs,  which  was  a  favourite  species  of  confectionery 
to  us.  There  were  also  the  logs  of  white  birch,  gleaming  up 
in  their  purity,  from  which  we  made  sheets  of  woodland 
parchment. 
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It  is  recorded  of  one  man  who  stands  in  a  high  positioa  at 
Washington,  that  all  his  earlier  writing  lessons  were  per- 
formed upon  leaves  of  the  white  birch  bark,  the  only  paper 
used  in  the  family. 

Then  there  were  massive  trunks  of  oak,  veritable  worlds  of 
mossy  vegetation  in  themselves,  with  tufts  of  green  velvet 
nestled  away  in  their  bark,  and  sheets  of  greenness  carpeting 
their  sides,  and  little  white,  hoary  trees  of  moss,  with  little 
while,  hoary  apples  upon  them,  like  miniature  orchards. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  amusements  was  forming  land- 
scapes in  the  snow,  in  which  we  had  mountains  and  hills  and 
valleys,  and  represented  streams  of  water  by  means  of  glass, 
and  clothed  the  sides  of  our  hills  with  orchajds  of  apple-trees 
made  of  this  gray  moss.  It  was  an  incipient  practice  at 
landscape-gardening,  for  which  we  found  rich  material  in  the 
wood-pile.  Esther  and  Tina  had  been  filling  their  aprons 
with  these  mossy  treasures,  for  which  we  had  all  been  search- 
ing together,  and  now  we  all  sat  chatting  in  the  evening  light. 
The  sun  was  going  down.  The  sleds  had  ceased  to  come, 
the  riches  of  our  woodland  treasures  were  all  in,  the  whole 
air  was  full  of  the  trembling  rose-coloured  light  that  turned 
all  the  snow-covered  landscape  to  brightness.  All  around  us 
not  a  fence  to  be  seen, — noihmg  but  waving  hollows  of  spot- 
less snow,  glowing  with  the  rosy  radiance,  and  fading  away 
in  purple  and  lilac  shadows;  and  the  evening  stars  began  to 
twinkle,  one  after  another,  keen  and  clear  through  the  frosty 
air,  as  we  all  sat  together  in  triumph  on  the  highest  perch  of 
the  wood-pile.  And  Harry  said  to  Esther,  "  One  of  these 
days  they  U  be  bringing  in  our  wood,"  and  Esther's  cheeks 
rejected  the  pink  of  the  sky. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !"  said  Tina.  "  And  then  I  am  coming  to 
live  with  you.  1  'm  going  to  be  an  old  maid,  you  know,  and 
1  shall  help  Esther  as  1  do  now.  I  never  shall  want  to  be 
married." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  ring  of  sleigh-bells  was  heard  coming 
up  the  street.  Who  and  what  now  ?  A  little  one-horse  sleigh 
drove  swiftly  up  to  the  door,  the  driver  sprang  out  with  a 
lively  alacrity,  hitched  his  horse,  and  came  toward  the  house. 
In  the  same  moment  Tina  and  I  recognised  Ellery  Davenport  I 
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f  INA  immediately  turned  a.nd  ran  into  the  house^ 
laughing,  and  up-stairsinto  herchaniber,1eaviog 
Esther  to  go  seriously  forward,— Esther,  always 
tranquil  and  always  ready.  For  myself,  I  felt 
such  a  vindictive  hatred  at  the  moment  as 
re-lily  alarmed  me.  What  had  this  good-natured 
man  done,  with  his  frank,  merry  face,  and  his 
easy,  high-bred  air,  that  I  should  bale  him  so?  What  sort 
of  Christian  was  1,  to  feel  in  this  way  ?  Certainly  it  was  s 
temptation  of  the  devil,  and  I  would  put  it  down,  and  act 
like  a  reasonable  being.  So  I  went  forward  with  Harry,  and 
he  shook  hands  with  tis. 

"  HuUoa,  fellows  !"  he  said,  "  you  've  made  the  great  leap 
since  I  saw  you,  and  changed  from  boys  into  men." 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Avery,"  he  said,  as  we  presented 
him  to  her.  "  May  I  trench  on  your  hospitality  a  little  ?  I 
am  a  traveller  in  these  arctic  re <; ions,  and  Miss  Mehitable 
charged  me  to  call  and  see  after  the  health  and  happiness  of 
our  young  friends  here,  I  see,"  he  said,  looking  at  us,  "  that 
there  need  be  no  inquiries  after  health  ;  your  looks  speak  for 
themselves." 

"  Why,  Percival ! "  he  said,  turning  to  Harry,  "  what  a 
pair  of  shoulders  you  are  getting !  Genuine  Saxon  blood 
runs  in  your  veins  plainly  enough,  and  one  of  these  days, 
when  you  get  to  be  Sir  Harry  Percival,  you'll  do  honour  to 
the  name." 

The  proud,  reserved  blood,  flushed  into  Harry's  face,  and 
his  blue  eyes,  usually  so  bright  and  clear,  sparkled  with  dis- 
pleasure. I  was  pleased  tp  see  that  EUery  Davenport  had 
made  him  angry.  "  Yes,"  1  said  to  myself,  "  What  want  of  tact 
for  him  to  dare  to  touch  on  a  subject  that  Harry's  most 
Ultimate  friends  never  speak  of!" 

Esther  looked  fixedly  at  him  with  those  clear,  piercing 
hazel  eyes,  as  if  she  were  mentally  studying  him,  1  hoped 
she  would  not  like  him  ;  yet  why  should  I  hope  so  ? 

He  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
glided  off  quickly  to  another  subject. 
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"Where's  my  fair  little  enemy,  Miss  Tina?"  he  said. 

His  "fair  liltle  enemy"  was  at  this  moment  attentively 
studying  him  through  a  crack  in  the  window-curtain.  Shall 
I  say,  too,  that  the  first  thing  she  did,  on  rushing  up  to  her 
room,  was  to  look  at  her  hair,  and  study  herself  in  the  glass, 
wondering  how  she  would  look  to  him  now.  Well,  she  had 
not  seen  herself  for  some  hours,  and  self-knowledge  is  a 
virtue,  we  all  know.  And  then  our  scamper  over  the  wood- 
pile, in  the  fresh  evening  air,  must  have  deranged  some- 
thing, for  Tina  had  one  of  those  rebellious  heads  of  curls 
that  every  breeze  takes  liberties  with,  and  that  have  to  be 
looked  after,  and  watched,  and  restrained.  Esther's  satin 
bands  of  hair  could  pass  through  a  whirlwind,  and  not  lose 
their  gloss.  It  is  curious  how  character  runs  even  to  the 
minutest  thing, — the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered 


tremuJously  alive  to  every  new  excitement,  a  wind-harp  for 
every  air  of  heaven  to  breathe  upon. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  mysterious  impulse  for  good 
or  ill  made  her  turn  and  run  when  she  saw  EUery  Daven- 
port. That  turning  and  running  in  girls  means  something  : 
It  means  that  the  electric  chain  has  been  struck  in  some 
way;  but  how? 

Mr  Davenport  came  into  the  bouse,  and  was  received  with 
frank  cordiality  by  Mr  Avery.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  good  man  regarded  him  as,  in 
some  sort,  a  son  of  the  Church,  and  had,  no  doubt,  instant- 
aneous promptings  for  his  conversion.  Mr  Avery,  though 
he  believed  stringently  in  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  was 
very  innocent  in  his  application  of  it  to  individuals.  That 
Ellery  Davenport  was  a  sceptic  was  well  known  in  New 
England  wherever  the  reputation  of  his  brilliant  talents  and 
person  had  circulated,  and  Mr  Avery  had  often  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  convert  him.  The  dear,  good  man  had 
no  possible  idea  that  anybody  could  go  wrongfrom  anything 
but  mistaken  views,  and  he  was  sure,  in  the  case  of  Ellery 
Davenport,  that  his  mind  must  have  been  perplexed  about 
free  agency  and  decrees,  and  thus  he  hailed  with  delight  the 
Providence  which  had  sent  him  to  his  abode.  He  plunged 
into  an  immediate  conversation  with  him  about  the  state  of 
France,  whence  he  had  just  returned. 
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Esther,  meanwhile,  went  up-staiis  to  notify  Tina  of  his 
airivaL 

"  Mr  Ellery  Davenport  is  below,  and  has  inquired  for  you." 

Nobody  could  be  more  profoundly  indifferent  lo  any  piece 
of  news. 

"  Was  that  Mr  Ellery  Davenport  ?  How  stupid  of  him  to 
come  here  when  we  are  all  so  tired !  I  don't  tmnk  t  can  go 
down  J  I  am  too  tired." 

Esther,  straightforward  Esther,  took  the  thing  as  stated. 
Tina,  to  be  sure,  had  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  fatigue  up  to 
that  moment ;  but  Esther  now  saw  that  she  had  been  allow- 
ing her  to  over-exert  herself. 

"  My  darling,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  letting  you  do  too 
much  altogether.  You  are  quite  right ;  you  should  lie  down 
here  quietly,  and  I  '11  bring  you  up  your  lea.  Perhaps,  by  and 
by,  in  the  evening,  you  might  come  down  and  see  Mr  Daven- 
port, when  you  arc  rested." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  about  Mr  Davenport !  he  doesn't  come  to 
see  me.     He  wants  to  talk  to  your  father,  1  suppose." 

"  But  he  has  inquired  for  you  two  or  three  times,"  said 
Esther,  "  and  he  really  seems  to  be  a  very  entertaining,  well- 
infotmed  man  ;  so  by  and  by,  if  you  feel  rested,  I  should  think 
you  had  better  come  down." 

Now  I,  for  my  part,  wondered  then  and  wonder  now,  and 
always  shall,  what  all  this  was  for.  Tina  certainly  was  not  a 
coquette ;  she  had  not  learned  the  art  of  trading  in  herself, 
and  using  her  powers  and  fascinations  as  women  do  who 
have  been  in  the  world,  and  learned  the  precise  value  of 
everything  that  they  say  and  do.  She  was,  at  least  now,  a 
simple  child  of  nature,  yet  she  acted  exactly  as  an  anful 
coquette  might  have  done. 

Ellery  Davenport  constantly  glanced  at  the  door  as  he 
talked  with  Mr  Avery,  and  shifted  uneasily  on  his  chair  ; 
evidently  he  expected  her  to  enter,  and  when  Esther  returned 
without  her  he  was  secretly  vexed  and  annoyed.  I  was  glad 
of  it  too,  like  a  fool  as  I  was.  It  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  better  for  my  hopes  had  she  walked  straight  out  to 
meet  him,  cool  and  friendly,  like  Esther.  There  was  one 
comfort ;  he  was  a  married  man  ;  but  then  that  craiy  wife  of 
his  might  die,  or  might  be  dead  now.  Who  knew  ?  To  be 
sure,  Ellery  Davenport  never  had  the  air  of  a  married  man, — 
that  steady,  collected,  sensible,  restrained  air  which  belongs 
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to  the  male  individual,  conscious,  wherever  he  moves,  of  a 
*  home  tribunal  10  which  he  is  responsible.  He  had  gone 
loose  in  society,  pitied  and  petted  and  caressed  by  ladies,  and 
everybody  said,  if  his  wife  should  die,  EUery  Davenport 
might  marry  whom  he  pleased.  Esther  knew  nothing  about 
him,  except  a  faint  general  outline  of  his  history.  She  had 
no  prepossessions  for  or  against,  and  he  laid  himself  out  to 
please  her  in  conversation,  with  that  easy  grace  and  quick 
perception  of  character  which  were  habitual  to  him.  EUery 
Davenport  had  been  a  thriving  young  Jacobin,  and  Mr  Avery 
and  Mr  Rossiter  were  fierce  Federalists. 

Mr  Rossiter  came  in  to  lea,  and  both  of  them  bore  down 
exultingly  on  EUery  Davenport  in  regard  to  the  disturbances 

"Just  what  I  always  said  !"  said  Mr  Rossiter.  "  French 
democracy  is  straight  from  the  devil.  It's  the  child  of  mis- 
rule, and  leads  to  anarchy.  Sec  what  their  revolution  is 
coming  to.    Well,  I  may  not  be  orthodox  entirely  on  the 

Jueslion  of  total  depravity,  but  1  always  admitted  the  total 
epraviiy  of  the  whole  French  nation." 
"  Oh,  the  French  are  men  of  like  passions  with  us  '."  said 
EUery  Davenport.  "  They  have  been  ground  down  and 
debased  and  imhruted  till  human  nature  can  bear  no  longer, 
and  now  there  is  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the  lower  classes, — 
the  turning  of  the  worm." 
"  Not  a  worm,"  said  Mr  Rossiter  ;  "a  serpent,  and  a  strong 

"  Davenport,"  said  Mr  Avery,  "don't  you  see  that  all  this 
is  because  this  revolution  is  in  the  hands  of  atheists?" 

"  Certainly  1  do,  sir.  These  fellows  have  destroyed  the 
faith  of  the  common  people,  and  given  them  nothing  in  its 
place." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  recognise  that,"  said  Mr  Avery, 

"  Recognise,  my  dear  sir  I  Nobody  knows  the  worth  of 
religion  as  a  political  force  better  than  1  do.  Those  French 
people  arc  just  like  children, — full  of  sentiment,  full  of  feel- 
mg,  full  of  lire,  but  without  the  cold,  judging,  logical  power 
that  is  frozen  mto  men  here  by  your  New  England  theology. 
If  I  have  got  to  manage  a  republic,  give  me  Calvinisis." 

"You  admit,  then,'  said  Mr  Avery,  delightedly,  "the 
worth  of  Calvinism." 

"  As  a  political  agent,  certainly  1  do,"  said  EUery  Div*.^ 
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port.  *  Men  must  have  itnnig»  positive  ivQcioot  bdU  H 
give  them  vigorous  self-government  ;  and  repablics  m 
founded  on  the  self-governing  power  of  the  individnU.* 

^Davenport,"  said  Mr  Avery,  aflectionatelr  Injring  In 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  I  should  like  to  have  said  tlutt  tfaof 
myself ;  1  couldn*t  ha^'e  put  it  better.* 

**  But  do  you  suppose,"  said  Esther,  trembliqg  with  esfoi- 
ness,  **  that  they  will  behead  the  queen  ?  * 

**  Certainly  1  do,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  with  that  air  of 
cheerful  composure  with  which  the  retailer  of  the  hut  horroc 
delights  to  shock  a  listener.     **  Oh,  certainly !      I  wouldn^ 

r've  a  pin  for  her  chance.    You  read  the  account  of  the  tnal, 
suppose  ;  vou  saw  that  it  was  a  forgone  conclasion  ?* 

«*  I  did,  indeed,**  said  Esther.  "*  But,  O  Mr  Davenport ! 
can  nothing  be  done  ?  There  is  LaCayette ;  can  he  do 
nothing  ? " 

*'  Lafayette  may  think  himself  happy  if  he  keeps  his  own 
head  on  his  shouiders,"  said  Davenport.  "  The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  a  wild  beast  in  every  human  being.  In  our  race  it 
is  the  lion.  In  the  French  race  it  is  the  tiger, — hotter,  more 
tropical,  more  blindly  intense  in  rage  and  wrath.  Religion, 
government,  education,  are  principally  useful  in  keeping  the 
human  dominant  over  the  beast ;  but  when  the  beast  gets 
above  the  human  in  the  community,  woe  be  to  it.* 

"  Davenport,  you  talk  like  an  apostle,"  said  Mr  Avery. 

**  You  know  the  devils  believe  and  tremble,"  said  Ellery. 

**  Well,  I  t.ike  it,'"  said  Mr  Rossiter,  "you  Ve  come  home 
from  France  disposed  to  be  a  good  Federalist." 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Kller>'  Davenport  "  We  must  all 
live  and  learn,  you  know." 

And  so  in  one  evening  Eller>*  witched  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  every  one  in  the  simple  parsonage  ;  and  when 
Tina  at  last  appeared  she  found  him  reigning  king  of  the 
circle.  Mr  Rossiter,  having  drawn  from  him  the  avowal 
that  he  was  a  Federalist,  now  looked  complacently  upon  him 
as  a  hopeful  younj:  neophyte.  Mr  Avery  saw  evident  marks 
of  grace  in  his  declarations  in  favour  of  Calvinism,  while  yet 
there  was  a  spicy  flavour  of  the  prodij^al  son  about  him, — 
enough  to  engage  him  for  his  conversion.  Your  wild,  wicked, 
wittv  prodigal  son  is  to  a  spiritual  huntsman  an  attractive 
mark,  like  some  rare  kind  of  eagle,  whose  ways  must  be 
Studied,  and  whose  nest  must  be  marked,  and  in  whose  free, 
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savage  ^mbols  in  the  blue  air  and  on  the  mountain-tops  he 
has  a  kind  of  hidden  sympathy. 

When  Tina  entered,  it  was  with  an  air  unusually  shy  and 
quiet.  She  took  all  his  compliments  on  her  growth  and 
change  of  appearance  with  a  negligent,  matter-of-course  air, 
seated  herself  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  room,  and 
remained  obstinately  still  and  silent.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
to  be  observed  that  she  lost  not  a  word  that  he  said  or  a 
motion  that  he  made.  Was  she  in  that  stage  of  attraction 
which  begins  with  repulsion  ?  or  did  she  feel  stirring  within 
her  that  intense  antagonism  which  woman  sometimes  feels 
toward  man,  when  she  instinctively  divines  that  he  may  be 
the  one  who  shall  one  day  send  a  herald  and  call  on  her  to 
surrender.  Women  are  so  intense,  they  have  such  prophetic, 
fore- reaching,  nervous  systems,  that  sometimes  they  appear 
to  be  endowed  with  a  gift  of  prophecy,  Tina  certainly  was 
in  innocent  child  at  this  time,  un  calculating,  and  acting  by 
instinct  alone,  and  she  looked  upon  Ellery  Davenport  as  a 
married  man  who  was  and  ought  to  be  and  would  be  nothing 
to  her ;  and  yet,  for  the  life  of  her,  she  could  not  treat  him 
as  she  treated  other  men. 

If  there  was  in  him  something  which  powerfully  attracted, 
there  was  also  something  of  the  reverse  pole  of  the  magnet, 
that  repelled,  and  inspired  a  feeling  not  amounting  to  fear, 
but  having  an  undefined  savour  of  dread,  as  if  some  invis- 
ible spirit  about  him  gave  mysterious  warning.  There  was 
a  sense  of  such  hidden,  subtle  power  under  his  suavities, 
the  grasp  of  the  iron  hand  was  so  plain  through  the  velvet 
glove,  that  delicate  and  impressible  natures  felt  it  Ellery 
Davenport  was  prompt  and  energetic  and  heroic  j  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  impulsive  good-nature,  as  his  history  in  all  our 
affairs  shows.  He  was  always  willing  to  reach  out  the  help- 
ing hand,  and  helped  to  some  purpose  when  he  did  so  ;  and 
yet  I  felt,  rather  than  could  prove,  in  his  presence,  that  he 
could  be  very  remorseless  and  persistently  cruel 

Ellery  Davenport  inherited  the  whole  Edwards  nature 
without  its  religious  discipline, — a  nature  strong  both  in 
intellect  and  passion.  He  was  an  unbelieving  Jonathan 
Edwards.  It  was  this  whole  nature  that  I  felt  in  him,  and 
I  looked  upon  the  gradual  interest  which  I  saw  growing  in 
Tina  toward  him,  in  the  turning  of  her  thoughts  on  him,  in 
her  flights  from  him  and  attractions  to  him,  as  one  looks  on 
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•  rf  a  f«Kina(«l  bird,  who  flees  and  returns,  ind 
dretoms,  each  lime  drawn  nearer  nnd  nearer  to  ite 
diamond  eyes. 

These  impressions  which  come  to  certain  kinds  oftutarcs 
■lN  io  dim  and  cinudy,  il  is  so  much  ihc  babit  of  the  couoceF- 
Ciutcnt  of  life  lo  disregard  them,  and  to  feci  that  an  imprts- 
Kon  of  which  jou  have  no  physical  external  proof  is  of 
necesoily  an  ahsiirdity  4nd  a  weakness,  that  ihey  are  seldom 
acted  on,— seldom,  at  least,  in  New  England,  where  the 
habit  of  logic  is  so  formed  from  childhood  in  the  mind,  and 
the  belfcvinK  of  nothing  which  you  cannot  prove  is  so  cob- 
Stanl  a  portion  of  the  life  education.  Yet  with  regard  to 
myself,  as  I  have  stated  before,  there  was  always  a  sphere  of 
impression  surrounding  individuals  for  which  often  I  could 
give  no  reasonable  account.  1 1  was  as  if  there  had  been  an 
emanation  frcm  the  mind  like  that  from  the  body.  From 
some  it  wri^  t'  r^T--n-''T-n  cf  moral  health  and  purity  and 
soundrii  '^i-  -ickly  effluvium  of  moral  decay, 

sonieiiMi  ii^h  all  sorts  of  outward  graces 

and  ri.i  ibc   smell  of  death  through  the 

lube-roscs  and  lilies  on  tne  cortin. 

I  could  not  prove  that  Ellcry  Davenport  was  a  wicked 
man  ;  but  1  had  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  him,  for  which 
I  reproached  myself  consianlly,  deeming  it  only  the  madness 
of  an  unreasonable  jealousy. 

His  stay  with  us  at  this  time  was  only  for  a  few  hours. 
The  next  morninj;  he  took  Harry  alone,  and  communicated  to 
him  some  intelligence  C[uite  important  to  his  future. 

"  I  have  been  to  visit  your  father,"  he  said,  "  and  have 
made  him  aware  what  treasures  he  possesses  in  his  children." 

"  His  children  have  no  desire  that  he  should  be  made  aware 
of  it,"  said  H.irry,  coldly.  "  He  has  broken  all  lies  between 
them  and  him." 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Ellcry  Davenport,  "  the  fact  is.  Sir 
Harry  has  gone  into  the  virtuous  stage  of  an  Englishman's 
life,  where  a  man  is  busy  taking  care  of  his  gouty  feet,  look- 
ing after  his  tenants,  and  repenting  at  his  leisure  of  the  sins 
of  his  youth.  But  you  will  find,  when  you  come  to  enter 
college  next  year,  that  there  will  be  a  handsome  allowance 
at  your  disposal ;  and,  between  you  and  me,  I  'II  just  say  to 
you  that  young  Sir  Harry  is  about  as  puny  and  feeble  a  little 
bit  of  mortality  as  1  c^'er  saw.     To  my  thinking,  they'll 
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never  raise  him  ;  and  his  life  is  all  that  stands  between  yon 
and  the  estate.  You  know  that  I  got  your  mother's  marriage 
certificate,  and  it  is  safe  in  Parson  Lothrop's  hands.  So  you 
sec  there  may  be  a  brilliant  future  before  you  and  your  sister. 
It  is  well  enough  for  you  to  know  it  early,  and  keep  yourself 
and  her  free  from  entanglements.  School  friendships  and 
flirtations,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  pretty  little  spring 
flowers, — very  charming  in  their  way  and  time  j  but  it  isn't 
advisable  to  let  them  lead  us  into  compromising  ourselves 
for  life.  If  your  future  home  is  to  be  England,  of  course 
you  will  want  your  marriage  to  strengthen  your  position 
there." 

"  My  future  home  will  never  be  England,"  said  Harry, 
briefly.  "  America  has  nursed  me  and  educated  me,  and  I 
shall  always  be,  heart  and  soul,  an  American.  My  life  must 
be  acted  in  this  country." 

The  other  suggestion  contained  in  Ellery  Davenport's 
advice  was  passed  over  without  a  word.  Harry  was  not  one 
that  could  discuss  his  private  relations  with  a  stranger.  He 
could  not  but  feel  obliged  to  Ellery  Davenport  for  the  interest 
that  he  had  manifested  in  him,  and  yet  there  was  something 
about  this  easy,  patronising  manner  of  giving  advice  that 
galled  him.  He  was  not  yet  old  enough  not  to  feel  vexed  at 
being  reminded  that  he  was  young. 

It  seemed  but  a  few  hours,  and  Ellery  Davenport  was  gone 
again  ;  and  yet  how  he  had  changed  everj'thing !  The  hour 
that  he  drove  up,  how  perfectly  innocently  happy  and  united 
we  all  were  I  Our  thoughts  needed  not  to  go  beyond  the 
present  moment  :  the  moss  that  we  had  gathered  from  the 
wood-pile,  and  the  landscapes  that  we  were  going  to  make 
with  it,  were  greater  treasures  than  all  those  ofthal  unknown 
world  of  brightness  and  cleverness,  and  wealth  and  station, 
out  of  which  Ellery  Davenport  had  shot  like  a  comet,  to 
astonish  us,  and  then  go  back  and  leave  us  in  obscurity. 

Harry  communicated  the  intelligence  given  him  by  Ellery 
Davenport,  first  to  me,  then  to  Tina  and  Esther  and  Mr 
Avery,  but  begged  that  it  might  not  be  spoken  of  beyond  our 
little  circle.  It  could  and  it  should  make  no  change,  he  said. 
But  can  expectations  of  such  magnitude  be  awakened  in 
young  minds  without  a  change? 

On  the  whole,  Ellery  Davenport  left  a  trail  of  brightness 
behind  him,  notwithstanding  my  sinister  suspicions.    "How 
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open-handed  and  friendly  it  was  of  him,"  said  Esther,  "to 
come  up  here,  when  he  has  so  much  on  his  hands  1  He  told 
father  tnat  he  should  have  lo  be  in  Washington  next  week, 
to  talk  with  them  there  about  French  affairs." 

"And  I  hope  he  may  do  Tom  Jefferson  some  good  '."  said 
Mr  Avery,  indignantly, — "  teach  him  what  he  is  doing  in 
encouraging  this  hideous,  atheistical  French  Revolution  1 
Why,  it  will  bring  discredit  on  republics,  and  put  back  th« 
cau^  of  liberty  in  Europe  a  century  !  Davenport  sees  into 
that  as  piainly  as  I  do." 

"  He  s  a  shrewd  fellow,"  said  Mr  Rossiter.  "  I  heard  him 
lalk  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  he  was  over  here,  and  he 
was  about  as  glib-tongued  a  Jacobin  as  you'd  wish  to  see; 
but  now  my  young  man  has  come  round  handsomely.  I 
told  him  iie  ought  to  Itll  JcfTcrson  just  how  the  thing  is 
working.  1  go  for  government  by  the  respectable  classes  Of 
society," 

"  Davenport  evidently  is  not  a  regenerated  man,"  said  Mr 
Avery,  thoughtfully  ;  "  but  as  far  as  speculative  knowledge 
goes,  he  is  as  good  a  theologian  as  his  grandfather.  I  had  a 
pretty  thorough  talk  with  him,  before  we  went  to  bed  last 
night,  and  he  laid  down  the  distinctions  with  a  clearness  and 
a  precision  that  were  astonishing.  He  sees  right  through 
that  point  of  the  difference  between  natural  and  moral 
inability,  and  he  put  it  into  a  sentence  that  was  as  neat  and 
compact  and  clear  as  a  quartz  crystal.  I  think  there  was  a 
little  rub  in  his  mind  on  the  consistency  of  the  freedom  ot 
the  will  with  the  divine  decrees,  and  1  just  touched  him  oft 
with  an  illustration  or  two  there,  and  I  could  see,  by  the  flash 
of  his  eye,  how  quickly  he  took  it.  '  Davenport,'  said  1  to 
him, '  you  are  made  for  the  pulpit ;  you  ought  to  be  in  it.' ' 

"'  I  know  it,'  he  said,  'Mr  Avery  ;  but  the  trouble  is,  I  am 
not  good  enough.  I  think,'  he  said,  'sometimes  1  should 
like  to  have  been  as  good  a  man  as  my  grandfather  ;  but 
then,  you  sec,  there 's  the  woriti,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  who 
all  have  something  to  say  to  that.' 

"'Well,'  says  I,  'Davenport,  the  world  and  the  flesh  last 
only  a  little  while' 

" '  But  the  devil  and  I  last  for  ever,  I  suppose  you  mean  to 
say,'  said  he,  getting  up  with  a  sort  of  careless  swing  ;  and 
then  he  said  he  must  go  to  bed ;  but  before  he  went  he 
reached  out  his  hand,  and  smiled  on  me,  and  said,  'Good 
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_  night,  and  thank  you,  Mr  Avery.'    That  man  has  a  beautiful 

I^  smile.     It  *s  Uke  a  spirit  in  his  face." 

2!  Had  EUery  Davenport  been  acting  the  hypocrite  with  Mr 
Avery  ?  Supposing  a  man  is  made  like  an  organ,  with  two 
or  three  banks  of  keys,  and  ever  so  many  stops,  so  that  he  can 
play  all  sorts  of  tunes  on  himself;  is  it  being  a  hypocrite  with 

•;   each  person  to  play  precisely  the  tune,  and  draw  out  exactly 

'  the  stop,  which  he  knows  will  make  himself  agreeable  and 
further  his  purposes  ?  Ellery  Davenport  did  understand  the 
New  England  theology  as  thoroughly  as  Mr  Avery.    He 

,    knew  it  from  turret  to  foundation-stone.     He  knew  all  the 

"  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and,  when  he  chose 
to  do  so,  could  make  most  conclusive  arguments  upon  them. 
He  had  a  perfect  appreciation  of  devotional  religion,  and 
knew  precisely  what  it  would  do  for  individuals.  He  saw 
into  politics  with  unerring  precision,  and  knew  what  was  in 
men,  and  whither  things  were  tending.  His  unbelief  was 
purely  and  simply  what  has  been  called  in  New  England  the 
natural  opposition  of  the  heart  to  God.  He  loved  his  own 
will,  and  he  hated  control,  and  he  determined,  per  fas  aut 
nefas^  to  carry  his  own  plans  in  this  world,  and  attend  to  the 
other  when  he  got  into  it.  To  have  his  own  way,  and  to 
carry  his  own  points,  and  to  do  as  he  pleased,  were  the  ruling 
purposes  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LAST  DAYS  IN  CLOUDLAND. 

HE  day  was  coming  now  that  the  idyl  of  Goud- 
land  must  end,  and  our  last  term  wound  up  with 
a  grand  dramatic  entertainment 

It  was  a  time-honoured  custom  in  New  Eng- 
land academies  to  act  a  play  once  a  year  as  the 
closing  exercise,  and  we  resolved  that  our  perform- 
ance should  surpass  all  others  in  scenic  eflfect 
The  theme  of  the  play  was  to  be  the  story  of  Jephthah's 
daughter,  from  the  Old  Testament.    It  had  been  suggested 
at  first  to  take  Miss  Hannah  More's  sacred  drama  upon  this 
subject  ;  but  Tina  insisted  upon  it  that  it  would  be  a  great 

2  F 
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deal  beilCT  to  nriie  an  ohginal  drama  ourselves,  eadb  am 
taking  a  character,  and  composing  one's  own  pan. 

Tina  was  to  be  Jephihali  s  diughier,  and  Esther  1mtb«-  ( 
tlier ;  and  a  long  opening  K«nc  between  th^m  was  goCtcn  a   1 
by  the  two  in  a  pnvote  session  at  their  desks  in  the  sduNt 
room  one  night,  and,  when  perfected,  was  read  to  Hany  aol  | 
tne  fnr  our  ctiiical  judgment.    The  convcrsaiion  was  om- 
ducted  in  blank  verse,  with  the  usual  appropriate  trimiuap  i 
and  flourishes  of  that  species  of  literature,  and,  on  tl>c  wink, 
even  al  this  time,  I  do  not  see  but  that  it  was  quite  as  good 
ai  Miss  Hannah  More's. 

There  was  some  skirmishing  between  Harry  and  myxlf 
about  our  pails,  Harry  being,  as  I  thought,  rather  too  golden- 
haired  and  blue-eyed  for  the  grim  resolve  and  fierce  agonies 
of  Jcphthah.  Moreover,  the  other  pan  was  to  be  that  at 
Tina's  lover,  and  lie  was  to  act  very  desperate  verses  indeed, 

rr.i*.-.!:      I    .    ■   .  -^  .  ;   ■   ■;   ;..  ]  ■  .■     \    ■'.  .   ,'\..rnjled 

mc  11    ■  ■  .        ;   .    yoUDg 

lady  alviiiyi  had  at  comm.md-     "Harry  would   make  alto- 

Kther  the  best  lover,"  she  said  ;  "  he  was  just  cut  out  for  a 
rer.  Then,  besides,  what  docs  Horace  know  about  it? 
Harry  has  been  practising  for  six  months,  and  Horace  hasn't 
even  tKgun  to  think  of  such  things  yet." 

TTtis  was  one  of  those  stringent  declarations  that  my  young 
lady  was  always  making  with  regard  to  me,  giving  me  to 
understand  ihiit  her  whole  confidence  in  me  was  built  en- 
tirely on  my  discretion.  Well,  I  was  happy  enough  to  let 
it  go  so  ;  for  Ellcry  Davenport  had  gone  like  an  evening 
meteor,  and  we  had  ceased  talking  and  thinking  about  him. 
He  was  out  of  our  horizon  entirely.  So  we  spouted  blank 
verse  at  each  other,  morninj;,  noon,  and  night,  with  the  most 
cheerful  courage.  Tina  and  Harry  had,  both  of  them,  a 
considerable  share  of  artistic  talent,  and  made  themselves 
very  busy  in  drawing  and  painting  scenery, — a  work  in  which 
the  lady  principal.  Miss  Titcomb,  gave  every  assistance; 
although,  as  Tima  said,  her  views  of  scenery  were  mostly 
confined  to  what  was  proper  for  tombstones.  "  But  then," 
she  added,  "  let  her  have  the  whole  planning  of  my  grave, 
with  a  Rrcat  weeping-willow  over  it, — that'll  be  superb  !  I 
believe  the  weeping-willows  will  be  out  by  that  time,  and  we 
can  have  real  branches.    Won't  that  be  splendid  1" 
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Then  there  was  the  necessity  of  making  our  drama  popu- 
lar, by  getting  in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  our  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintances.  So  Jephthah  had  to  marshal  an 
nrmy  on  the  stage ;  and  there  was  no  end  of  paper  helmets  to 
be  made.  In  fact,  every  girl  in  school  who  could  turn  her 
hand  lo  anything  was  making  a  paper  helmet. 

There  was  to  be  a  procession  of  Judtean  maidens  across 
the  stage,  bearing  the  body  of  Jephthah's  daughter  on  a  bier, 
after  the  sacrifice.  This  took  in  every  leading  girl  in  the 
school  ;  and  as  they  were  all  to  be  dressed  in  white,  with 
blue  ribbons,  one  may  fancy  ihe  preparation  going  on  in  all 
Ihe  houses  far  and  near.  There  was  also  to  be  a  procession 
of  youths,  bearing  the  body  of  the  faithful  lover,  who,  of 
course,  was  to  die,  lo  keep  the  departed  company  in  the 

\Vc  had  rehearsals  e\-ery  night  for  a  fortnight,  and  Harty, 
Tina,  and  I  officiated  as  stage-managers.  It  is  incredible 
Ihe  trouble  we  had.  Esther  acted  the  part  of  Judaean  matron 
to  perfection, — her  long  black  hair  being  let  down  and  dressed 
after  a  picture  in  the  Bibhcal  Dictionary,  which  Tina  insisted 
upon  must  be  authentic.  Esther,  however,  rebelled  at  the 
nose-jewels.  There  was  no  making  her  understand  the 
Orienial  taste  of  the  thing ;  she  absolutely  declined  the  em- 
bellishment, and  finally  it  was  agreed  among  us  that  the 
nose-jewels  should  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

Harry  looked  magnificent,  with  the  help  of  a  dark  mous- 
tache, which  Tina  very  adroitly  compounded  of  black  ravelled 
yam,  arranging  it  with  such  delicacy  that  it  had  quite  the 
effect  of  hair.  Thedifficulty  was  that  in  impassioned  moments 
the  moustache  was  apt  to  get  awry  ;  and  once  or  twice,  while 
on  his  knees  before  Tina  in  tragical  attitudes,  this  occurrence 
set  her  off  into  hysterical  giggles,  which  spoiled  the  effect  of 
the  rehearsal.  Ilut  at  last  we  contrived  a  plaster  which  the 
most  desperate  plunges  of  agony  could  not  possibly  disarrange. 

As  my  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  when  I  had  mounted  a 
towering  helmet,  overshadowed  by  a  crest  of  bear-skin,  fresh 
from  an  authentic  bear  that  Heber  Atwood  had  killed  only 
two  weeks  before,  I  made  a  most  fateful  and  portentous 
Jephthah,  and  flattered  myself  secretly  on  the  tragical  and 
gloomy  emotions  excited  in  the  breasts  of  divers  of  my  female 

1  composed  for  myself  a  most  towering  and  lofty  entrance- 
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scene,  when  I  eame  in  glory  ai  the  head  of  my  troops.  I 
could  not  help  plagiarising  Miss  Hannah  M{ire''s  first  line  : — 

Any  writer  of  poems  will  pity  me,  when  he  remembers  his 
own  position,  If  he  has  ever  tried  to  make  a  verse  on  some 
subject,  and  been  stuck  and  pierced  through  by  some  line  of 
another  poet,  which  so  sticks  in  his  head  and  his  memory 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  saying  the  thing  any  other 
«ay.     I  tried  beginning,— 

but  when  I  looked  at  my  troop  of  helmets  and  the  very  start- 
ling banner  which  we  were  to  display,  and  reflected  that  Josh 
Billings  was  to  give  an  inspiring  blast  on  a  bugle  behind  the 
scenes,  I  perfecliy  longed  to  do  the  glorious  and  magnificent, 
and  this  resounding  line  stood  right  in  my  way. 

"  Well,  dear  me,  Horace,"  said  Tina,  "  lake  It,  and  branch 
off  from  it,^make  a  text  of  it," 

And  so  I  did.  How  martial  and  Miltonic  I  was  !  1  really 
made  myself  feel  quite  serious  and  solemn  with  the  pomp  and 
glory  of  my  own  lanjjuagc  ;  but  1  contrived  to  introduce  into 
my  resounding  verses  a  most  touching  description  of  my 
daughter,  in  which  1  exhausted  Oriental  images  and  similes 
on  her  charms.  Esther  and  I  were  to  have  rather  a  tender 
scene  on  parting,  as  she  was  to  be  my  wife  ;  but  then  we 
minded  it  not  a  jot.  The  adroitness  with  which  both  these 
young  girls  a^-oidcd  getting  into  relations  that  might  savour 
of  reality  was  an  eminent  instance  of  feminine  tact.  And 
while  Harry  was  playing  the  impassioned  lover  at  Tina's  feet, 
Esther  looked  at  him  slyly,  with  just  the  slightest  shade  of 
consciousness, — something  as  slight  as  the  quivering  of  an 
eyelash  or  the  tremulous  flush  on  her  fair  cheek.  There  was 
fire  under  that  rose-coloured  snow  after  all,  and  that  was 
what  gave  the  subtle  charm  to  the  whole  thing. 

We  had  an  e.irncst  discussion  among  us  four  as  to  what 
was  proper  to  be  done  with  the  lover.  Harry  insisted  upon 
it,  that,  after  tearing  his  hair  and  executing  all  the  other  pro- 
prieties of  despair,  he  should  end  by  falling  on  his  sword  ; 
and  he  gave  us  two  or  three  extempor.ineous  representations 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  bring  out  this  last 
scene.  How  we  screamed  with  laughter  over  these  discuv 
«ions,  as  Harry,  whose  mat  of  curls  was  somewhat  prodigious, 
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ran  up  and  down  the  room,  howling  distractedly,  running  his 
fingers  through  his  hair  until  each  separate  curl  stood  on  end, 
and  his  head  was  about  the  size  of  a  half-bushel !  We  nearly 
killed  ourselves  laughing  over  our  tragedy,  but  still  the  lan- 
guage thereof  was  none  the  less  broken-hearted  and  impas- 
sioned. 

Tina  was  vindictive  and  bloodthirsty  in  her  determination 
that  the  tragedy  should  be  of  the  deepest  dye.  She  exhibited 
the  ferocity  of  a  little  pirate  in  her  utter  insensibility  to  the 
details  of  blood  and  murder,  and  would  not  hear  of  any  con- 
cealment or  half-measures  to  spare  anybody's  feelings.  She 
insisted  upon  being  stabbed  on  the  stage,  and  she  had  rigged 
up  a  kitchen  carving-knife  with  a  handle  of  gilt  paper,  orna- 
mented with  various  breastpins  of  the  girls,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  florid  terms  in  her  part  of  the  drama  as  the  Tyrian 
dagger. 

"  Why  Tyrian,"  objected  Harry,  "  when  it  is  the  Jews  that 
are  fighting  the  Ammonites?" 

"  Oh  nonsense,  Harry  !  Tyrian  sounds  a  great  deal  better, 
and  the  Ammonites,  I  don't  doubt,  had  Tyrian  daggers," 
said  Tina,  who  displayed  a  feminine  facility  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  facts.  "  Tyre,  you  know,"  she  added,  "  was  the  coun- 
try where  all  sorts  of  things  were  made :  Tyrian  purple  and 
Tyrian  mantles — why,  of  course  they  must  have  made  dag- 
gers, and  the  Jews  must  have  got  them — of  course  they  must  1 
I  'm  going  to  have  it,  not  only  a  Tyrian  dagger,  but  a  sacred 
dagger,  taken  away  from  a  heathen  temple,  and  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  And  only  see  what  a  sheath  I 
have  made  for  it !  Why,  at  this  distance  it  couldn't  be  told 
from  gold  !  And  how  do  you  suppose  that  embossed  work 
is  made  ?  Why,  it 's  different-coloured  grains  of  rice  and  gilt 
paper  rolled  up  ! " 

It  must  be  confessed  that  nobody  enjoyed  Tina's  successes 
more  heartily  than  she  did  herself.  I  never  knew  anybody 
who  had  a  more  perfect  delight  in  the  work  of  her  own 
hands. 

It  was  finally  concluded,  in  full  concert,  that  the  sacrifice 
was  to  be  performed  at  an  altar,  and  here  came  an  opportunity 
for  Miss  Titcomb's  proficiency  in  tombstones  to  exercise  itself. 
Our  altar  was  to  be  like  the  lower  part  of  a  monument,  so  we 
decided,  and  Miss  Titcomb  had  numerous  patterns  of  this 
kind,  subject  to  our  approval.     It  was  to  be  made  life  size,  of 
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large  sheets  of  pasteboard,  and  wreathed  with  sacriCciiil 
garlands. 

Tina  was  to  come  in  at  the  head  of  a  chorus  of  wailing 
maidens,  who  were  to  sing  a  most  pathetic  lamentation  otcr 
her.  1  was  to  stand  grim  and  resolved,  with  my  eyes  rolled 
lip  into  my  helmet,  and  the  sacrificial  Tyrian  dagger  in  my 
hands,  when  she  was  to  kneel  down  before  the  altar,  which 
was  to  have  teal  tiame  upon  it.  The  lop  of  the  altar  was 
made  to  conceal  a  large  bowl  of  alcohol,  and  before  the  enter- 
ing of  the  procession  the  lights  were  all  to  be  extinguished, 
and  the  Inst  scene  was  to  be  witnessed  by  the  lurid  glare  OS 
the  burning  light  on  the  altar.  Any  one  who  has  ever  tried 
the  ghostly,  spectra],  supernatural  appearance  which  his  very 
dearest  friend  may  be  made  to  have  by  this  simple  contriv. 
ance,  can  appreciate  how  very  sanguine  our  hopes  must  have 
been  of  the  tragical  power  of  this  dhioiicment. 

All  came  about  quite  as  we  could  have  hoped.  The  aca- 
demy hall  was  packed  and  cranmicd  lo  the  ceiling,  and  our 
acting  was  immensely  helped  by  the  loudly-expressed  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience,  who  entered  into  the  play  with  the 
most  undisguised  conviction  of  its  reality.  When  the  lights 
were  extinr^uishcd,  and  the  lurid  flame  dickered  up  on  the 
altar,  and  Tina  entered,  dressed  in  white,  with  her  Ipng  hair 
streaming  around  her,  and  with  an  inspired  look  of  pathetic 
resignation  in  her  large,  earnest  eyes,  a  sort  of  mournful 
shudder  of  reality  came  over  me,  and  the  words  I  had  said 
so  many  times  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  victim  became 
suddenly  intensely  real ;  it  was  a  sort  of  stage  illusion,  an 
overpowering  belief  in  the  present. 

The  effect  of  the  ghastly  light  on  Tina's  face,  on  Esther's 
and  Harry's,  as  they  grouped  themselves  around  in  the  pre- 
concerted attitudes,  was  really  overn'helming. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  my 
hand  was  raised,  Harry,  as  the  lover,  should  rush  forward 
with  a  shriek,  and  receive  the  dagger  in  his  own  bosom. 
This  was  the  last  modification  of  our  play,  after  many 
successive  rehearsals,  and  the  success  was  prodigious.  I 
stabbed  Harry  to  the  heart,  Tina  t;ave  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
fell  dead  at  his  side,  and  then  I  plunged  the  dagger  into  my 
own  heart,  and  the  curtain  fell,  amid  real  weeping  and  wailing 
from  many  unsophisticated,  soft-hearted  old  women. 

Then  came  the  last  scene — the  procession  of  youths  and 
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maidens  across  the  stage,  bearing  the  bodies  of  the  two  lovers 
—the  whole  ending  in  an  admirably- constructed  monument, 
over  which  a  large  willow  was  seen  waving.  This  last  gave 
to  Miss  Titcomb,  as  she  said,  more  complete  gratification 
than  any  scene  that  had  been  exhibited.  The  whole  was  a 
most  triumphant  success. 

Hcber  At  wood's  "old  woman"  declared  that  she  caught  her 
breath,  and  thought  she  "  should  ha'  fainted  clean  away  when 
she  sec  that  gal  come  in."  And  as  there  was  scarcely  a  house 
in  which  there  was  not  a  youth  or  a  maiden  who  had  borne 
part  in  the  chorus,  all  Cloudland  shared  in  the  triumph. 

By  way  of  dissipating  the  melancholy  feelings  consequent 
upon  the  tragedy,  we  had  a  farce  called  "  Our  Folks,"  which 
was  acted  extemporaneously  by  Harry,  Tina,  and  myself, 
consisting  principally  in  scenes  between  Harry  as  Sam  Law- 
son,  Tina  as  Hepsie,  and  myself  as  Uncle  Fliakim,  come  in 
to  make  a  pastoral  visit,  and  exhort  them  how  to  get  along 
and  manage  their  affairs  more  prosperously.  There  had  been 
just  enough  strain  upon  our  nerves,  enough  reality  of  tragic 
exultation,  to  excite  that  hysterical  quickness  of  humour 
which  comes  when  the  nervous  system  is  well  up.  I  let  off 
my  extra  steam  in  Uncle  Fliakim  with  a  good  will,  as  I  danced 
in  in  my  black  silk  tights,  knocking  down  the  spinning-wheel, 
upsetting  the  cradle,  setting  the  babies  to  crying,  and  starting 
Mepsie's  tongue,  which  lost  nothing  of  force  or  fluency  in 
Tina's  reproduction.  How  the  little  elf  could  have  trans- 
formed herself  in  a  few  moments  into  such  a  peaked,  sharp, 
wiry-feaiured,  virulent-tongued  virago,  was  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  us  all ;  while  Harry,  with  a  suit  of  fluttering  old 
clothes,  wilh  every  joint  dissolving  in  looseness,  and  with  his 
bushy  hair  in  a  sort  of  dismayed  tangle,  with  his  cheeks  sucked 
in  and  his  eyes  protruding,  gave  an  inimitable  Sam  Lawsoa 

The  house  was  convulsed  ;  the  screams  and  shrieks  of 
laughter  quite  equalled  the  moans  of  distress  in  our  tragedy. 

And  so  the  curtain  fell  on  our  last  exhibition  in  Cloudland. 
The  next  day  was  al!  packing  of  trunks  and  taking  of  leave, 
and  last  words  from  Mr  Rossiter  and  Mr  Avery  to  the  school, 
and  settling  of  board-bills  and  scbool-bills,  and  sending  back 
all  the  breastpins  from  the  Tynan  dagger,  and  a  confused 
kicking  about  of  helmets,  together  with  interchanges  between 
various  Johns  and  Joans  of  vows  of  eternal  constancy,  assur- 
ances from  some  fair  ones  that,  "  though  they  could  not  love. 
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they  should  always  regard  as  a  brother,"  and  from  some  of 
our  sex  lo  the  same  purport  toward  gentle-hearted  Aramintas, 
— very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  charming  to  dwell  upon, — 
who  were  not,  after  all,  our  chosen  Aramintas  ;  and  there 
was  no  end  of  three  and  four  paged  notes  wrilten,  in  which 
Susan  Ann  told  Susan  Jane  that  ''  never,  never  shall  we  for- 
get the  happy  hours  we've  spent  together  on  Cloudland  hill, 
— never  shall  the  hand  of  friendship  grow  cold,  or  the  heart 
of  friendship  cease  to  beat  with  emotion." 

Poor  dear  souls,  all  of  us  I     We  meant  every  word  thai  we 

It  was  only  the  other  day  thai  I  called  in  &  house  ott  Bea- 
con Street  to  see  a  fair  sister,  to  whom  on  this  occasion  I 

addressedamost  pathetic  note,  and  who  sent  me  a  very  pretty 
curl  of  golden-brown  hair.  Now  she  is  Mrs  Boggs,  and  the 
sylph  that  was  is  concealed  under  a  most  enormous  matron  ; 
the  room  trembles  when  she  sets  her  fool  down.  But  1  found 
her  heart  in  the  centre  of  the  ponderous  mass,  and,  as  I  am 
somewhat  inclining  to  be  a  stout  old  gentleman,  we  shook 
the  room  with  our  merriment.     Such  is  life ! 

The  next  day  Tina  was  terribly  out  of  spirits,  and  had  two 
or  three  hours  of  long  and  bitter  crying,  the  cause  of  which 
none  of  our  trio  could  get  out  of  her. 

The  morning  that  we  were  to  leave  she  went  around  bidding 
good-bye  to  everybody  and  everything,  for  there  was  not  a 
creature  in  Cloudland  that  did  not  cl.iim  some  part  in  her, 
and  for  whom  she  had  not  a  parting  word.  And,  finally,  I 
proposed  that  we  should  go  in  to  the  schoolmaster  together, 
and  have  a  last  good  time  with  him,  and  then,  with  one  of 
her  sudden  impulsive  starts,  she  turned  her  back  on  me. 

"  No,  no,  Horace  !     I  don't  want  to  see  him  any  more  !" 

I  was  in  blank  amazement  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  remem- 
bered the  correspondence  on  the  improvement  of  her  mind. 

"  Tina,   you  don't   tell  me,''   said   I,   "  that   Mr   Rossiter 

She  turned  quickly  round,  and  faced  on  the  defensive. 

"  Now,  Horace,  you  need  not  talk  to  me,  for  it  is  not  my 
fault!  Could  I  dream  of  such  a  thing,  now?  Could  I  ?  Mr 
Rossiter,  of  all  the  men  on  earth  !  Why,  Horace,  I  do  loic 
him  dearly.  I  never  had  any  father — that  cared  for  me,  at 
least,"  she  said,  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice;  "and  he  was 
beginning  to  seem  so  like  a  father  to  me.     I  ioved  him,  1 
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respected  him,  I  reverenced  him, — and  now  was  I  wrong  to 

"  Why,  but,  Tina,"  said  I,  in  amazement,  "  Mr  Rossiter 
cannot — he  could  not  mean  to  marry  you  1" 

"  No,  no.  He  says  that  he  would  not.  He  asked  nothing. 
It  all  seemed  to  come  out  before  he  thought  what  he  was  say- 
ing,— that  he  has  been  thinking  altogether  too  much  of  me, 
and  that  when  I  go,  it  will  seem  as  if  ail  was  gone  that  he 
cares  for.  1  can't  tell  you  how  he  spoke,  Horace  ;  there  was 
something  fearful  in  it,  and  he  trembled.  Oh,  Horace,  he 
loves  me  nobly,  disinterestedly,  truly ;  but  1  felt  guilty  for 
it,  I  felt  that  such  a  powerof  feeling  never  ought  to  rest  on 
such  a  bit  of  thistle-down  as  I  am.  Oh  1  why  wouldn't  he 
stay  on  the  height  where  I  had  put  him,  and  let  me  reverence 
and  admire  bim,  and  have  him  to  love  as  my  father  }" 

"  But,  Tina,  you  cannot,  you  must  not  now  " 

"  I  know  it,  Horace.  I  have  lost  him  for  a  friend,  and 
father,  and  guide,  because  he  will  love  me  too  well." 
And  so  ends  Mr  Jonathan  Rossitei's  Spartan  training. 
My  good  friends  of  the  American  Republic,  if  ever  we 
come  to  have  mingled  among  the  senators  of  the  United 
States  sptecimens  of  womankind  like  Tina  Percival,  we  men 
remaining  such  as  we  by  nature  are  and  must  be,  will  not 
the  general  hue  of  politics  take  a  decidedly  new  and  interest- 
Mr  Avery  parted  from  us  with  some  last  words  of  counsel 
"  You  are  going  into  CoUege  life,  boys,  and  you  must  take 
care  of  your  bodies.  Many  a  boy  breaks  down  because  he 
keeps  his  country  appetite,  and  loses  his  country  exercise. 
You  must  balance  study  and  brain-work  by  exercise  and 
muscle-work,  or  you'll  be  down  with  dyspepsia,  and 
won't  know  what  ails  you.  People  have  wondered  where 
the  seal  of  original  sin  is  ;  I  think  it's  in  the  stomach.  A 
man  eats  too  much,  and  neglects  exercise,  and  the  devil  has 
him  all  his  own  way,  and  the  little  imps,  with  their  long  black 
fingers,  play  on  his  nerves  like  a  piano.  Never  o\'erwork 
either  body  or  mind,  boys.  All  the  work  that  a  man  can  do 
that  can  be  rested  by  one  night's  sleep  is  good  /or  him,  but 
fatigue  that  goes  into  the  next  day  is  always  bad.  Never  get 
discouraged  at  difficulties.  I  give  you  both  this  piece  of 
advice.  When  you  get  into  a  tight  place,  and  everything 
goes  against  you,  till  it  seems  as  if  you  couldn't  hold  on  a 
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minule  lon^r,  neitrgiit  up  Ihrm,  for  that 's  jost  the  iHa 

And  time  ihAi  th«  tide  'II  turn.  Never  trust  to  pnra  " 
out  u»in(^  every  inunt  in  your  poorer,  and  never'u 
meant  wiihout  irutiing  id  piay«r.  Get  your  cridcsaiJ 
p«ce  by  gireuing  fortrard  to  tlie  mark,  and  not  bygnp^ 
with  a  Untcrn  after  the  boundary- lines, — and  so,  ban,p 
and  Cod  bicis  you  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XL.  I 

WC  ENTER  CUIXEGE.  ] 

^ARRY  nod  I  entered  Cambridge  with  faonour.  It 
will  a  matter  of  pride  with  Mr  Ro&siier  that  bis 
boys  should  go  more  than  ready, — that  an  (qm 
and  abundant  cnirance  should  be  adminisicitd 
unto  ihcm  in  the  classic  halls  ;  and  so  it  was  wiih 
IIS.  We  were  fully  prepared  on  the  conditions  of 
re  yc.ir,  and  thus,  by  Mr  Rossiicr"s 
:ra  expenses  of  one  year  of  coU^ 

We  had  our  room  in  common,  and  Harry's  improved 
means  enabled  him  to  fit  it  up  and  embellish  it  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner.  Tina,  came  over  and  presided  a.t  the  inaugura- 
tion, and  helped  us  hang  our  engravings,  and  fitted  up 
various  little  iriflcs  of  shell  and  moss  work, — memorials  ot 
Cloudland. 

Tina  was  now  visiting  at  the  Kitterys',  in  Boston,  dispens- 
ing smiles  and  sunbeams,  inquired  after  and  run  after  by 
every  son  of  Adam  who  happened  to  come  in  her  way,  all  to 
no  purpose,  so  far  as  her  heart  was  concerned  : — 

Tina's  education  was  now,  in  the  common  understanding 
of  society,  looked  upon  as  finished.  Harry's  and  mine  were 
commencing;  we  were  sophomores  in  college-  She  was  a 
young  lady  in  society  ;  yet  she  was  younger  than  either  of 
us,  and  had,  I  must  say,  quite  as  good  a  mind,  and  was  fully 
as  capable  of  going  through  our  college  course  with  us  as 
of  having  walked  thus  far. 
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However,  with  her  the  next  question  was,  Whom  will  the 
niarry  ?—  a  question  tbat  my  young  lady  seemed  not  in  the 
slightest  huny  to  answer.  I  flattered  myself  on  her  want  of 
susceptibility  that  pointed  in  the  direction  of  marriage.  She 
could  feel  so  much  friendship, — such  true  afTection, — and 
yet  was  apparently  so  perfectly  devoid  of  passion. 

She  was  so  brilliant  and  so  fitted  to  adorn  society,  tbat  one 
would  have  thought  she  would  have  been  cnnuyie  in  the  old 
Rossiter  house,  with  only  the  society  of  Miss  Mehitable  and 
Polly  :  but  Tina  was  one  of  those  whose  own  mind  and  nature 
are  sufficient  excitement  to  keep  them  always  burning.  She 
loved  her  old  friend  with  all  her  little  heart,  and  gave  to  her 
all  her  charms  and  graces,  and  wound  round  her  in  a  wild- 
rose  garland,  like  the  eglantine  that  she  was  named  after. 

She  had  cultivated  her  literary  tastes  and  powers.  She 
wrote  and  sketched  and  painted  for  Miss  Mehitable,  and 
Miss  Mehitable  was  most  appreciative.  Her  strong,  shrewd, 
well-cultivated  mind  felt  and  appreciated  the  worth  and  force 
of  everything  there  was  in  Tina,  and  Tina  seemed  perfectly 
happy  and  satisfied  with  one  devoted  admirer.  However, 
she  had  two,  for  Polly  still  survived,  being  of  the  dry  immortal 
species,  and  seemed,  as  Tina  told  her,  quite  as  good  as  new. 
And  Tina,  once  more,  had  uproarious  evenings  with  Miss 
Mehitable  and  Polly,  delighting  herself  with  the  tumults  of 
laughter  which  she  awakened. 

She  visited  and  patronised  Sam  Lawson's  children,  gave 
them  candy  and  told  them  stories,  and  now  and  then  brought 
home  Hepsie's  bahy  for  a  half-day,  and  would  busy  herself 
dressing  it  up  in  something  new  of  her  own  invention  and 
construction.  Poor  Hepsie  was  one  of  those  women  fated 
always  to  have  a  baby  in  which  she  seemed  to  have  no  more 
maternal  pleasure  than  an  old  fowling-piece.  But  Tina  looked 
at  her  on  the  good-natured  and  pitiful  side,  although,  to  be 
sure,  she  did  study  her  with  a  view  to  dramatic  representation, 
and  made  no  end  of  capital  of  her  in  this  way  in  the  bosom 
of  her  own  family. 

Tina's  mimicry  and  mockery  had  not  the  slightest  tinge  of 
contempt  or  ill-feeling  in  it ;  it  was  pure  merriment,  and 
seemed  to  be  just  as  natural  to  her  as  the  freakish  instincts  of 
the  mocking-bird,  who  sits  in  the  blossoming  boughs  above 
your  head,  and  sends  back  every  sound  that  you  hear  with 
a  tvild  and  airy  gladness. 
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Tin«'*  letters  to  u>  w«re  full  of  this  minhful,  e_ 

qurklc,  to  which  evcr^tbio^  in  Oldtown  afibirded  i 

unuiemcnt ;  and  ihc  miirtcina  of  them   «rer«  sctawled  i 

droll  »nd  lifflikc  cariciiturcs,  in  which  we   rvco^sed  fl 

Lawiod,  and  Hcptic,  and  Uncle  Fliakim,  and,  id  fact,  aOlke 
Oldtowa  worthies,— not  oven  excepting:  Miss  IklettiubJe  and 
Pully,  the  miniMcr  and  his  lady,  my  giandmother,  Audi  Lon. 
*nd  Aunt  Keti.ib.  What  harm  was  there  in  all  this,  wbai 
Tina  auurcd  \i>  that  aunty  read  Ihc  letters  before  they  ikH, 
and  Uu][hed  until  she  cried  over  them  ? 

" IJut.  after  all,"  I  Mid  to  Harry  one  day,  "it's  railier  s 
atecp  thing  for  girli  tliat  b^vc  kept  step  with  us  in  avAf 
vp  to  ihit  point,  and  had  their  minds  traced  just  as  ow* 
)UI*«  been,  with  -til  the  drill  of  regular  hours  and  regidar 
lesson*,  to  be  luddcnly  let  down,  with  nothing  in  patticxdar 

"  txeept  to  «ait  the  coming  man."  said  Hatrv,  "»ho  is  la 
teach  liti  "lot  [odu." 

"  Well,"  said  (,  "  in  the  interval,  while  this  man  is  comii^ 
what  h.15  Tina  to  do  btit  to  make  a  frolic  of  life  ? — to  live  like 
a  bobolink  on  a  cloverhead,  to  spukle  like  a  dendrop  in  a 
thorn-bush,  to  whirl  like  a  bubble  on  a.  stream  ?  Why  couldat 
she  as  well  tind  the  comine  man  while  she  is  doing  somethii^ 
as  while  she  is  doing  nothing  ?  Esther  and  you  found  each 
Other  while  you  were  wrtiitg  side  by  side,  your  minds 
lively  and  braced,  toilinj;  at  the  same  great  ideas,  knowing 
each  other  in  the  very  noblest  part  of  your  natures  ;  and  you 
are  true  companions  ;  it  is  a  mating  oi  souU,  and  ttot  merely 
of  bodies." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Harry,  "I  know,  loo,  that  in  these 
verj'  things  that  1  set  ray  heart  on  in  the  college  course 
Esther  is  by  far  my  superior.  You  know,  Horace,  that  she 
was  ahead  of  us  both  in  Greek  and  mathematics  ;  and  why 
should  she  not  go  Ihroufih  the  whole  course  with  us  as  well 
as  the  first  part  ?  The  fact  is,  a  man  never  sees  a  subject 
thoroughly  until  hesccswhat  a  woman  will  think  of  it,  for  there 
is  a  woman's  view  of  every  subject,  which  has  a  different  shade 
from  a  man's  view,  and  that  is  what  you  and  I  have  insensibly 
been  absorbing  in  all  our  course  hitherto.  How  splendidly 
Esther  lighted  up  some  of  those  passages  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  I  and  what  a  sparkle  and  glitter  there  were  in  sotne 
of  Tina's  suggestions  I    All  1  know,  Horace,  is  that  it  is  con- 
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foundedly  dull  being  without  them ;  these  fellows  are  well 
enough,  but  they  are  cloddish  and  lumpish." 

"  Well,''  said  I,  "  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it  When  such  a 
gay  creature  of  the  elements  as  Tina  is  has  nothing  earthly 
to  do  to  steady  her  mind  and  task  her  faculties,  and  her  life 
becomes  a  mere  glitter,  and  her  only  business  to  amuse  the 
passing  hour,  it  throws  her  open  to  all  sorts  of  temptations 
from  that  coming  man,  whoever  he  may  be.  Can  we  wonder 
that  girls  love  to  flirt,  and  try  their  power  on  lovers  ?  And 
then  they  are  fair  game  for  men  who  want  to  try  their  powers 
on  them,  and  some  man  who  has  a  vacation  in  his  life  puf- 

Eose,  and  wants  something  to  amuse  him,  makes  an  episode 
y  getting  up  some  little  romance,  which  is  an  amusement  to 
him,  but  all  in  all  to  her.     Is  that  fair  ?** 

"  True,"  said  Harry ;  "  and  there 's  everything  about  Tina 
to  tempt  one  ;  she  is  so  dazzling  and  bewildering  and  exciting 
that  a  man  might  intoxicate  himself  with  her  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  thing,  as  one  takes  opium  or  champagne ;  and 
that  sort  of  bewilderment  and  intoxication  girls  often  mistake 
for  love  !  I  would  to  Heaven,  Horace,  that  I  were  as  sure 
that  Tina  loves  you  as  I  am  that  Esther  loves  me." 

"  She  does  love  me  with  her  heart^^  said  I,  **but  not  with 
her  imagination.  The  trouble  with  Tina,  Harry,  is  this:  she 
is  a  woman  that  can  really  and  truly  love  a  man  as  a  sister, 
or  as  a  friend,  or  as  a  daughter,  and  she  is  a  woman  that  no 
man  can  love  in  that  way  long.  She  feels  nothing  but  affec- 
tion, and  she  always  creates  passion.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  she  loves  me  dearly,  but  I  have  a  sort  of  vision 
that  between  her  and  me  will  come  some  one  who  will 
kindle  her  imagination ;  and  all  the  more  so,  that  she  has 
nothing  serious  to  do,  nothing  to  keep  her  mind  braced,  and 
her  intellectual  and  judging  faculties  m  the  ascendant,  but  is 
fairly  set  adrift,  just  like  a  little  flowery  boat,  without  steers- 
man or  oars,  on  a  bright,  swift-rushing  river.  Did  you  ever 
notice,  Harry,  what  a  singular  effect  Ellery  Davenport  seems 
to  have  on  her  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Harry,  starting  and  looking  surprised.  "  Why, 
Horace,  Ellery  Davenport  is  a  good  deal  older  than  she  is, 
and  a  married  man  too." 

"  Well,  Harry  didn't  you  ever  hear  of  married  men  that 
liked  to  try  experiments  with  girls }  and  in  our  American 
society  they  can  do  it   all   the  more  safely,  because  here, 
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thank  heaven  !  nobody  ever  dreams  but  what  marriage  is  a 
perfect  regulator  and  safeguard." 

"  But,"  said  Harry,  rubbing  his  eyes  like  a  person  just 
waking  up,  "  Horace,  it  must  be  the  mere  madness  of 
jealousy  that  would  put  such  a  thing  into  your  head.  Whjr, 
there  hasn't  been  the  slightest  foundation  for  it" 

"  That  is  to  say,  Harry,  you  'vc  been  in  love  with  Esther, 
and  your  eyes  and  cars  and  senses  have  all  run  one  way. 
But  I  have  lived  in  Tina,  and  I  believe  I  have  a  sort  of 
divining  power,  so  that  I  can  almost  see  into  her  heart.  I 
ftil  m  myself  iiovi  things  alTcct  her,  and  I  know,  by  feeUng 
and  sensation,  that  from  her  childhood  Ellery  Davenport 
has  had  a  peculiar  magnetic  effect  upon  her," 

"  But,  Horace,  he  is  a  married  man,"  persisted  Harry. 

"  A  fnstinating  m.irried  ra:^n,  vjclimiscd  by  a  cr.izy  viife, 
and  ready  to  throw  himself  on  the  sympathies  of  woman- 
hood in  this  affliction.  The  fair  sex  are  such  Good  Sama- 
ritans that  some  fellows  make  capital  of  their  wounds  and 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Harry,  "  there 's  not  the  slightest  thing 
that  leads  me  to  think  that  he  ever  cared  particularly  about 

"That's  because  you  are  Tina's  brother,  and  not  her 
lover,"  said  I.  "  I  remember  as  long  ago  as  when  we  were 
children,  spending  Easier  at  Madam  Kiitery's,  how  Ellery 
Davenports  eyes  used  to  follow  her, — how  she  used  con- 
stantly to  seem  10  excite  and  interest  him  :  and  all  this  teal 
about  your  affairs,  and  his  coming  up  to  Oldlown,  and  culti- 
vating Miss  Mehitable's  acquaintance  so  zealously,  and 
making  himself  so  necessary  to  her  ;  and  then  he  has  always 
been  writing  letters  or  sending  messages  to  Tina,  and  then, 
when  he  w.is  up  in  Cloudland,  didn't  you  see  how  constantly 
his  eyes  followed  her?  He  c.ime  there  for  nothing  but  to 
see  her, — I  'm  perfectly  sure  of  it," 

"  Well,  Horace,  you  are  about  as  absurd  as  a  lover  need 
be!"  said  Harry.  "Mr  Davenport  is  rather  a  conceited 
man  of  the  world  ;  1  think  he  patronised  me  somewhat  ex- 
tensively i  but  all  this  about  Tina  is  a  romance  of  your  own 
spinning,  you  may  be  sure  of  it." 

This  conversation  occurred  one  Saturday  morning,  while 
we  were  dressing  and  arraying  ourselves  to  go  to  Boston, 
where  we  had  engaged  to  dine  at  Madam  Kiitery's. 
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From  the  first  of  our  coming  to  Cambridge,  we  had  re- 
membered our  old-lime  friendship  for  the  Kitterys,  and  it 
was  an  arranged  thing  that  we  were  to  dine  with  them  every 
Saturday.  I'he  old  Kitlery  mansion  we  had  found  the  same 
still,  charming,  quaint,  inviting  place  that  it  seemed  to  us  in 
our  childhood.  The  years  that  had  passed  over  the  silvery 
head  of  dear  old  Madam  Kittery  had  passed  lightly  and  re- 
verently, each  one  leaving  only  a  benediction. 

She  was  still  to  be  found,  when  we  called,  seated,  as  in 
days  long  ago,  on  her  little  old  sofa  in  the  sunny  window,  and 
with  her  table  of  books  before  her,  reading  her  Bible  and  Dr 
Johnson,  and  speaking  on  "  Peace  and  good-will  to  men." 

As  to  Miss  Debby,  she  was  as  up-and-down,  as  high-step- 
ping and  outspoken  and  pleasantly  sub-acid  as  ever.  The 
French  Revolution  had  put  her  in  a  state  of  good-humour 
hardly  to  be  conceived  of.  It  was  so  delightful  to  have  all 
her  theories  of  the  bad  effects  of  republics  on  lower  clashes 
illustr.iicd  and  confirmed  in  such  a  striking  manner,  that 
even  her  indignation  at  the  destruction  of  such  vast  num- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  was  but  a  slight  feature  in  comparison 
with  it. 

She  kept  the  newspapers  and  magaunes  at  band  which 
contained  all  the  accounts  of  the  massacres,  mobbjngs,  and 
outrages,  and  read  them,  in  a  high  tone  of  voice,  to  her  serv* 
ing-women,  butler,  and  footman  after  family  prayers.  She 
catechised  more  energetically  than  ever,  and  bore  more  strin- 
gently on  ordering  one's-self  lowly  and  reverently  to  one's 
betters,  enforcing  her  remarks  by  the  blood -and-thunder 
stories  of  the  guillotine  in  France. 

We  were  hardly  seated  in  the  house,  and  had  gone  over 
the  usual  track  of  inquiries  which  fill  up  the  intervals,  when 
she  burst  forth  on  us  triumphant 

"  Well,  my  English  papers  have  come  in.  Have  you  seen 
the  last  news  from  Fr.nnce?  They're  at  it  yet,  hotter  than 
ever.  One  would  think  that  murdering  the  king  and  queen 
mij^ht  have  satisfied  them,  but  it  don't  a  bit.  Everybocy  is 
at  it  now,  cutting  everybody's  else  throat,  and  there  really 
does  seem  to  be  a  prospect  that  the  whole  French  nation  wiU 
become  cxiincL" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Harry,  with  an  air  of  amusement.  "Well, 
Miss  Uebby,  I  suppose  you  think  that  would  be  the  best 
Way  of  settling  things" 
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"  Don't  know  bul  it  would,"  said  Mi»s  Debb^r,  putli^  en 
her  ■pcctaclcs  in  1  muiner  which  pushed  her  cap-bord«r  op 
into  B  britiliitE,  hclmci'like  outline,  and  whirling  over  ber 
file  of  papers,  seemingly  with  a  view  lo  edifying  us  with  the 
mott  startling  morsels  of  French  histor)-  for  ihc  six  moadis 
put. 

"  Here's  the  account  of  how  they  worshipped  '  theGodden 
of  Rcuon  !'"  she  cned,  eyeing  us  fiercely,  as  if  we  had  bem 
part  and  parly  in  the  tr^insaction.  "  Here  's  all  about  hoc 
their  philosophers  and  pocls,  and  what  not,  put  up  3  drab, 
and  worshipped  her  as  their  '  Goddess  of  Reason  !'  And 
then  they  annulled  the  Sabbath,  and  proclaimed  thai  '  Death 
it  an  eternal  sleep  ! '  Now,  that  is  just  what  Tom  Jefferson 
Ukei;  it's  what  suits  him,  1  read  it  to  EUery  Davenpon 
yesterday,  to  show  him  what  his  principles  come  to," 

Harry  immeiiUtely  hsslencd  to  assure  Miss  Dcbby  ihat 
^■e  were  stanch  Teiiei  jlisis,  and  not  in  the  least  responsible 
(or:in'.  .'■,<.'.•   .     -  .■;  p  ■;■.-.  ,-(  U,,. mas  Jefferson. 

"  Don'i  know  anything  about  that ;  you  see  it 's  the  Demo- 
crats thai  have  got  the  country,  and  are  running  as  hard  as 
they  can  after  France.  Ah,  here  it  is,"  Miss  Debby  added, 
still  turning  over  her  files  of  papers.  "  Here  are  the  parti- 
culars of  the  execution  of  (he  queen-  You  can  see, — they 
had  her  on  a  common  cart,  hands  tied  behind  her,  rattling 
and  jolting,  with  all  the  vile  fishwomen  and  dirty  drabs  of 
Paris,  leering  and  jeering  at  her,  and  they  even  had  the 
cruelly,"  she  added,  coming  indignantly  at  us  as  if  we  were 
responsible  for  it,  "  to  stop  the  cart  in  front  of  her  palace,  so 
that  she  might  be  agonised  at  seeing  her  former  home,  and 
they  might  taunt  her  in  her  agonies  !  Anybody  thai  can 
read  that,  and  not  say  the  French  are  devils,  1  'd  like  to 
know  what  they  are  made  of!  " 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  undismayed  by  the  denunciations  ; 
"the  French  arc  an  exceedingly  sensitive  and  excitable 
people,  who  had  been  miseducatcd  and  mismanaged,  and 
taught  brutality  and  cruelty  by  the  examples  of  the  clergy 
and  nobility." 

"  Excitable  fiddlesticks  !  "  said  Miss  Dcbby,  who,  like  my 
grandmother,  had  this  peculiar  way  of  summing  up  an  ai^u- 
ment.  "1  don't  believe  in  sofleningsin  and  iniquity  by  such 
sayings  as  that." 

"But  vou  must  think,"  said  Harry,  "that  the  French  are 
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human  beings,  and  only  act  as  any  human  beings  would, 
under  their  circumstances." 

"  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it  I "  said  she,  shortly.  "  I  agree 
with  the  man  who  said, '  God  made  two  kinds  of  nature,^> 
human  nature  and  French  nature.'  Voltaire,  wasn't  it,  him- 
self, that  said  the  French  were  a  compound  of  the  tiger  and 
the  monkey.  I  wonder  what  Tom  Jefferson  thinks  of  his 
beautiful,  darling  French  Republic  now !  I  presume  he  likes 
it.  I  don't  doubt  it  is  just  such  a  state  of  things  as  he  is 
trying  to  bring  to  pass  here  in  America." 

**  O,"  said  I,  "  the  Federalists  will  head  him  at  the  next 
election." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  your  Democrats  and  your 
Federalists,"  said  she.  "  I  thank  heaven  I  wash  my  hands 
of  this  government* 

*'  And  does  King  George  still  reign  here  ?  "  said  Harry. 

"  Certainly  he  does,  young  gentleman  !  Whatever  happens 
to  this  government,  /  have  no  part  in  it" 

Miss  Debby,  upon  this,  ushered  us  to  the  dinner-table, 
and  said  grace  in  a  resounding  and  belligerent  voice,  and, 
sitting  down,  began  to  administer  the  soup  to  us  with  great 
determination. 

Old  Madam  Kittery,  who  had  listened  with  a  patient  smile 
to  all  the  preceding  conversation,  now  began  in  a  gentle 
aside  to  me. 

"  I  really  don't  think  it  is  good  for  Debby  to  read  those 
blood-bone  stories,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  as  she  does,** 
she  said.  **  She  really  almost  takes  away  my  appetite  some 
days,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  she  wouldn't  talk  about  anything 
else.  Now,  Horace,"  she  said  to  me,  appealingly,  "the 
Bible  says,  *  Charity  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,'  and  I  can\ 
help  feeling  that  Debby  talks  as  if  she  were  really  glad  to 
see  those  poor  French  making  such  a  mess  of  things.  I 
can't  feel  so.  If  they  are  French,  they  're  our  brothers,  you 
know,  and  Debby  really  seems  to  go  against  the  Bible, — not 
that  she  means  to,  dear,"  she  added,  earnestly,  laying  her 
hand  on  mine ;  **  Debby  is  an  excellent  woman ;  but,  between 
you  and  me,  I  think  she  is  a  little  excitable." 

"What's  that  mother's  saying?"  said  Miss  Debby,  who 
kept  a  strict  survey  over  all  the  sentiments  expressed  in  her 
household.    "  What  was  mother  saying  ?" 

"  I  was  saying,  Debby,  that  I  didn't  think  it  did  any  ^Qo4 

1  ^ 
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for  ytm  to  keep  reading    over  and    over    those   dradU    i 

"And  who  doci  keep  readuig  them  over?"  said  Mia 
Dcbl)>-.  "  I  should  like  to  know.  I  'm  sore  J  don't ;  exceft 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  instruct  the  servant^  nd 
put  them  on  their  guard.  I  'm  sure  I  am  as  averse  to  »A 
details  as  anybody  can  be," 

Misi  Uebby  said  this  with  (hat  innocent  air  with  wUd 
good  sort  of  people  very  generally  maintain  that  the^  ncm 
du  things  which  most  of  their  acquaintances  consider  tin— 
particular  nuisances  for  doing.  I 

"  By  the  by,  Horace,"  said  Miss  Debby,  by  way  of  cfaan|^    > 
ing  the  subject,  "  have  you  seen  EUefy  Davenport  since  he 
came  bome?" 

''  No,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden  feeling  as  if  my  heart  was 
sinkini;  down    into   my   boou.      "  Has    he    come   home  to 

"  O  yes,"  said  Miss  Debby  j  "his  dear,  sweet,  model  re- 
publican France  grew  too  hot  to  hold  him.  He  had  to  flee 
to  England,  ant!  now  he  has  concluded  to  come  home  and 
make  what  mischief  he  can  here,  with  his  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  his  Rousseau  and  all  the  rest  of  them." 

"  Debby  isn't  as  set  against  EUery  as  she  seems  to  be,' 
laid  the  old  lady,  in  an  explanatory  aside  to  me:  "You 
know,  dear,  he's  her  cousin." 

"  And  you  really  think  he  intends  to  live  in  this  coiuitry 
for  the  future  ?"  said  I. 

"Well,  1  suppose  so,"  said  Miss  Debby.  "You  know  that 
poor,  miserable,  craiy  wife  of  his  is  dead,  and  my  lord  is 
turned  loose  on  society  as  a  widower  at  large,  and  all  the  talk 
here  in  good  circles  is.  Who  is  the  blessed  woman  that  shall 
be  Mrs  Ellery  Davenport  the  second?  The  girls  are  all 
pulling  caps  for  him,  of  course." 

It  was  perfectly  ridiculous  and  absurd,  but  I  suddenly  lost 
all  appetite  for  my  dinner,  and  sat  back  in  my  chair  playing 
with  my  knife  and  fork,  until  the  old  lady  said  to  me  com- 
passionately— 

"  Why,  dear,  you  don't  seem  to  be  eating  an>thing  ! 
Debby,  put  an  oysier-^W  on  Horace's  plate  ;  he  don't  seem 
to  reliih  bis  chicken." 

I  had  to  submit  to  the  oyster-/ii/^,  and  sit  up  and  eat  it  tike 
•  man,  to  avoid  the  affectionate  importunity  of  my  dear  old 
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friend    In  despair,  I  plunged  into  the  subject  least  agreeable 
to  me,  and  remarked — 

"  Mr  Davenport  is  a  very  brilliant  man,  and,  I  suppose,  in 
very  good  circumstances  ;  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  enormously  rich,"  said  Miss  Debby.  "  He  still 
passes  for  young,  with  that  face  of  his  that  never  will  grow 
old,  I  believe.  And  then  he  has  a  tongue  that  could  wheedle 
a  bird  out  of  a  tree  ;  so  I  don't  know  what  is  to  hinder  him 
from  having  as  many  wives  as  Solomon,  if  he  feels  so  dis- 
posed. I  don't  imagine  there  is  anybody  would  say  *  No '  to 
him." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  will  marry  a  good  girl,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  poor,  dear  boy.  I  always  loved  Ellery  ;  and  he  would  make 
any  woman  happy,  I  am  sure." 

"  That  depends,"  said  Miss  Debby,  "  on  what  the  woman 
wants.  If  she  wants  laces  and  cashmere  shawls,  and  horses 
and  carriages,  and  a  fine  establishment,  Ellery  Davenport  will 
give  her  those.  But  if  she  wants  a  man  to  love  her  all  her 
life,  that 's  what  Ellery  Davenport  can't  do  for  any  woman. 
He  is  a  man  that  never  cares  for  anything  he  has  got.  It's 
always  the  thing  that  he  hasn't  got  that  he's  after.  It's  the 
*  pot  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,'  or  the  *  philosopher's 
stone,'  or  any  other  thing  that  keeps  a  man  all  his  life  on  a 
canter,  and  never  getting  anywhere.  And  no  woman  will  ever 
be  anything  to  him  but  a  temporary  diversion.  He  can  amuse 
himself  in  too  many  ways  to  want  her^^ 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  but  when  a  man  marries  he 
promises  to  cherish  her." 

"  My  dear  mother,  that  is  in  the  Church  Service,  and  I 
assure  you  Ellery  Davenport  has  got  beyond  that.  He's 
altogether  too  fine  and  wise  and  enlightened  to  think  that  a 
man  should  spend  his  days  in  cherishing  a  woman  merely 
because  he  went  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  her  in 
church.  Much  cherishing  his  crazy  wife  got  of  him  !  but  he 
used  his  affliction  to  get  half-a-dozen  girls  in  love  with  him, 
so  that  he  might  be  cherished  himself.  I  tell  you  what, — 
Ellery  Davenport  lays  out  to  marry  a  real  angel.  He 's  to 
swear  and  she's  to  pray  !  He  is  to  wander  where  he  likes, 
and  she  is  always  to  meet  him  with  a  smile  and  ask  no 
questions.   That  is  the  part  for  Mrs  Ellery  Davenport  to  act." 

"  1  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Debby,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  You '11  see  now,— you '11  see." 
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XIGHT  talks: 

AE  waived  home  that  night  bjr  starlight,  eicr  As  J 
long  bricige  between  Boston  and  Cambrite  1 
and  wdich«l  the  inugc   of  the  gnat  rmJ 
moon  juM  above  the  hotiion,  brcakiiig  aat'l 
thimmeritiK  in  the  water  into  *  thousand  cns^J 
i.il   (i^gmetHi,  like  an  orb   of  golden  gU».  T 
We  Mopped  midway  in  the  calm   obscurrtTi 
with  our  araii  around  each  other,  and  had  one  of  thoK 
long  talks  that  friends,  even  the  most  confidential,  car  ha»e 
only  in  the  darkness.     Check  to  cheek  under  the  soft  dim 
mantle  of  the  starlight,  the  night  llowers  of  the  inoL-rmast 
•oul  open. 

We  talked  of  our  loves,  our  hones,  of  the  past,  the  prt- 
tent,  and  the  great  hereafter,  in  which  we  hoped  for  ever  to 
mingle.  And  then  Harry  spoke  to  me  of  his  mother,  and 
told  in  burning  words  of  that  life  of  bitterness  and  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow  through  which  he  had  passed  with  her. 

"  O  Harry,"  said  I,  "  did  it  not  try  your  faith,  that  God 
should  have  left  her  to  suffer  all  that  ? " 

"No,  Horace,  no,  because  in  all  that  suffering  she  con- 
quered,— she  was  more  than  conqueror.  O,  I  have  seen 
(uch  divine  peace  in  her  eyes,  at  the  very  time  when  every- 
thing earthly  was  failing  her  !  Can  1  ever  doubt  I  I  who 
saw  into  heaven  when  she  entered  ?  No,  I  have  seen  her 
crowned,  glorified,  in  my  soul  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  a 

At  that  moment  I  felt  in  myself  that  magnetic  vibration  of 
the  great  central  nerves  which  always  prefaced  my  spiritual 
visions,  and  looking  up  1  saw  that  the  beautiful  woman  1 
had  seen  once  before  was  standing  by  Harry,  but  now  more 
glowing  and  phosphorescent  than  1  saw  her  last ;  there  was 
a  divine,  sweet,  awful  radiance  in  her  eyes,  as  she  raised  her 
hands  above  her  head,  he,  meanwhile,  stooping  down  and 
looking  intently  into  the  water. 

"  Harry,"  said  1,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  "  do  you 
believe  your  mother  sees  and  knows  what  you  do  in  this  world, 
and  watches  over  you  ? " 
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"  That  has  always  been  one  of  those  things  that  I  have 
believed  without  reasoning,"  said  Harry,  musingly.  "  I  never 
could  help  believing  it ;  and  there  have  been  times  in  my 
life  when  1  felt  so  certain  that  she  must  be  near  me,  that  it 
seemed  as  though,  if  I  spoke,  she  must  answer,~if  I  reached 
out  my  hand,  it  would  touch  hers.  It  is  one  of  my  instinctive 
certainties.  It  is  curious,"  he  added,  "  that  the  difference 
between  Esther  and  myself  is  just  the  reverse  kind  of  that 
which  generally  subsists  between  man  and  woman.  She  has 
been  all  her  life  so  drilled  in  what  logicians  call  reasoning, 
that,  although  she  has  a  glorious  semi-spiritual  nature  and 
splendid  moral  instincts,  stie  never  trusts  them.  She  is  like 
an  eagle  that  should  insist  upon  climbing  a  mountain  by  beak 
and  claw  instead  of  using  wings.  She  must  always  see  the 
syllogism  before  she  will  believe." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  I,  "  I  have  always  felt  the  tyranny  of 
the  hard  New  England  logic,  and  it  has  kept  roc  from  really 
knowing  what  to  believe  about  many  phenomena  of  my  own 
mind  that  are  vividly  real  to  me."  Here  I  faltered  and 
hesitated,  and  the  image  that  seemed  to  stand  by  us  slowly 
faded.  I  could  not  and  did  not  say  to  Harry  bow  often  I 
had  seen  it. 

"  After  all  I  have  heard  and  thought  on  this  subject,"  said 
Harry,  "  my  religious  faith  is  what  it  always  was, — a  deep, 
instinctive  certainty,  an  embrace  by  the  soul  of  sometkiHg 
which  it  could  not  exist  without.  My  early  recollections  are 
stronger  than  anything  else  of  perfect  and  utter  helplessness, 

of  troubles  entirely  beyond  all  human  aid.     My  father' 

He  stopped  and  shuddered.  "  Horace,  he  was  one  of  those 
whom  intemperance  makes  mad.  For  a  great  part  of  his 
lime  he  was  a  madman,  with  all  the  cunning,  all  the  ingenuity, 
the  dcvilishness  of  insanity,  and  I  have  had  to  stand  between 
him  and  my  mother,  and  to  hide  Tina  out  of  his  way."  He 
seemed  to  shudder  as  one  convulsed,  "  One  does  not  get 
over  such  a  childhood,"  he  said.  "  It  has  made  all  my 
religious  views,  my  religious  faith,  rest  on  two  ideas, — man's 
helplessness  and  God's  helpfulness.  We  are  sent  into  this 
world  in  the  midst  of  a  blind,  confused  jangle  of  natural  laws, 
which  we  cannot  by  any  possibility  understand,  and  which 
cut  their  way  through  and  over  and  around  us.  They  tell  us 
nothing ;  they  have  no  sympathy ;  (hey  hear  no  prayer  ;  they 
spare  neither  vice  nor  virtue.   And  if  we  have  no  friend  above 
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to  guide  o>  through  the  labyrinth,  if  ilierc  is  so  Fi:^ 
hcMT,  no  helping  haul,  of  what  us«  »  life?  I  wouUdtfM 
tnywlf  into  tiii»  river,  «iid  liave  ii  over  with  at  once* 

"I  Always  noiiccd  your  fiith  ja  prayer."  said  I,   ' 
bow  can  it  consiti  with  thU  known  inflexibilitT  o^  uluni 

"And  what  if  nistunil  laws  were  meant  as  scrvani&afnai'') 
nontl  life  ?  Wh»t  if  Jesus  Christ  and  his  rcdmcii^  o» 
koltng  work  were  the  firit  thii)^,  and  ail  things  made  by  hno 
for  this  end?  Inflexible  physical  laws  are  necesstry ;  thni 
\-cry  inflexibility  is  divine  order  ;  but  '  what  taw  canoit  tla. 
In  lliat  il  is  weak  ihraogh  the  llcsh,  God  did  by  sending  His 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.'  Christ  delivers  us  bim 
•btvery  to  natural  law ;  he  comes  tn  embody  <ind  nukt 
visible  the  paternal  idea  ;  and  If  you  And  I,  with  our  «ni^ 
knowlcrtjc  of  physical  law?,  c.in  50  turn  and  arrange  them 
ihal  tlvir  ■r-"—.'!-!-  r— :r--.-  ''.■:\".  !i-1p   and  not    hinder,  mui± 

"I  have  never  ihouEht  ol  ijod  in  any  other  way,"  be 
answered,  "  Clirist  is  the  God  of  sufferers  ;  and  those  who 
learn  religion  by  sorrow  always  turn  to  him.  No  other 
than  a  suflcring  God  could  have  helped  my  mother  in  her 
anguish." 

"  And  do  you  Ihink,"  said  I,  "  that  prayer  is  a  clue  strong 
enough  to  hold  amid  the  rugged  realities  of  life  ?" 

"  1  do,"  said  Harry.  "  At  any  rate,  there  is  my  great  ven- 
ture; that  is  my  life-experiment.  My  mother  left  me  that 
as  her  only  legacy." 

"  It  certainly  seems  to  have  worked  well  for  you  so  far, 
Harry,"  said  I,  "  and  for  me  too,  for  God  has  guided  us  to 
what  we  scarcely  could  have  hoped  for,  two  poor  boys  as  we 
were,  and  so  ullerly  helpless.  But  then,  Harry,  there  must 
he  a  great  many  prayers  that  are  never  answered." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Hairy,  "  1  do  not  suppose  that  God  has 
put  the  key  of  all  ihc  universe  into  the  hand  of  every  child  ; 
but  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  a  Father  to  ask  of,  even  though 
he  refuse  five  limes  out  of  six,  and  it  makes  all  the  difference 
between  having  a  father  and  being  an  orphan.  Ves,"  he 
added,  after  a  few  moments  of  thought,  "  my  poor  mother's 
prayers  seemed  often  to  be  denied,  for  she  prayed  that  my 
father  might  reform.    She  often  prayed  from  day  to  day  that 
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we  might  be  spared  miseries  that  he  still  brought  upon  us. 
Hut  1  feel  sure  that  she  has  seen  by  this  time  that  her 
Father  heard  the  prayers  that  he  seemed  to  deny,  and  her 
faith  in  him  never  failed.    What  is  that  music?"  he  said. 

At  this  monient  there  came' softly  over  the  gleaming  water, 
from  the  direction  of  the  sea,  the  faintest  possible  vibration 
of  a  sound,  like  the  dying  of  an  or^n  tone.  It  might  be 
from  some  ship,  hidden  away  far  off  in  the  mist,  but  the 
effect  was  soft  and  dreamy  as  if  it  came  from  some  spirit-land. 

"  1  often  think,"  said  Harry,  listening  for  a  moment,  "  that 
no  one  can  pronounce  on  what  this  life  has  been  to  him 
until  he  has  passed  entirely  through  it,  and  turns  around  and 
surveys  it  from  the  other  world.  1  think  then  we  shall  see 
everything  in  its  true  proportions  ;  but  till  then  we  must 
walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, — faith  that  God  loves  us,  faith 
that  out  Saviour  is  always  near  us,  and  that  all  things  arc 
working  together  for  good." 

"Hnrry,"    said   I,    "do   you   ever  think   of  your   father 

"  Horace,  there  is  where  I  wish  I  could  be  a  more  perfect 
Christian  than  1  am.  I  have  a  bitter  feeling  toward  him 
that  1  fear  is  not  healthful,  and  that  I  pray  God  to  take 
away.  To-night,  since  we  have  been  standing  here,  I  have 
had  a  strange,  remorseful  feeling  about  him,  as  if  some  good 
spirit  were  interceding  for  him  with  me,  and  trying  to  draw 
me  to  love  and  forgive  him.  I  shall  never  see  him,  probably, 
until  I  meet  him  in  the  great  hereafter,  and  then,  perhaps, 
1  shall  find  that  her  prayers  have  prevailed  for  him. 

It  was  p)ast  twelve  o'clock  when  we  got  to  our  room  (hat 
night,  and  Harry  found  lying  on  his  table  a  great  sealed 
package  from  England.  He  opened  it,  and  found  in  it,  first, 
a  letter  from  his  father,  Sir  Harry  PercivaL  The  letter  was 
as  follows  : — 

"HoLUE  House. 

"  Mv  Son  Harry,— I  have  had  a  doren  minds  to  write  to 
you  before  now,  having  had  good  accounts  of  you  from  Mr 
Davenport ;  but,  to  say  truth,  have  been  ashamed  to  write, 
I  did  not  do  right  by  your  mother,  nor  by  you  and  your 
sister,  as  I  am  now  free  to  acknowledge.  She  was  not  of  a 
family  equal  to  ours,  but  she  was  too  good  for  me.  I  left 
her  in  America,  like  a  brute  as  I  was,  and  God  has  judged 
me  for  it. 
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**  I  married  the  wonun  tny  fstti^r  picked  oat  for  at  ola 
1  cuae  home,  and  resolved  to  poIJ  up  itnd  live  sobefh-likti 
decent  man.  But  nothuiB  went  well  with  n»e.  My  t^ildm 
died  one  after  another  ;  ray  boy  lived  to  be  seven  ttaneli. 
but  he  w«s  feeble,  Jind  now  he  is  dead  too,  and  you  arttte 
heir.  1  ain  thinking  that  I  am  an  old  sinner,  and  id  a  W 
way.  Have  had  two  turns  a(  gout  in  the  stomach  that  watt 
hard  with  me,  and  ihe  doctor  don 't  think  1  shall  stand nus; 
•ttch.  I  have  made  my  will  with  a  provision  foe  tbsEiil 
and  you  will  have  the  estate  in  course.  1  do  wish  yva  wonM 
come  over  and  sec  a  poor  old  sinner  before  he  dies.  It  isn't 
in  the  least  jolly  being  here,  and  I  am  dcv'lish  cross,  they 
■ajf.  1  suppose  1  am,  but  if  you  were  minded  to  come,  I  "i 
try  and  behave  myself,  and  so  make  amends  for  what's  p"* 
beyond  recall.— V our  father,  Hakrv  Percivai." 

tn«-v.--.    •   :        ■      ■  ■  ■■■■..,   ■■       :.,.  ,  '^n.^^Si' 

Harry  Percival  had  died  of  an  attack  of  gouL  The  kttef 
went  on  to  give  various  particulars  about  the  state  of  the 
property,  and  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  in  relatitHi  to 
It,  and  eipressing  the  hope  that  the  arrangements  made 
would  meet  with  his  approbation. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  it  was  almost  morning  before 
we  closed  our  eyes,  after  so  very  startling  a.  turn  in  our 
affairs.  We  lay  long  discussing  it  in  every  possible  light, 
and  now  first  I  found  courage  to  tell  Harry  of  my  own 
peculiar  experiences,  and  of  what  1  had  seen  that  very  even- 
mg.  "It  seems  to  me,"  said  Harry,  when  I  had  told  him 
all,  "  as  if  I  /c/l  what  you  saw.  I  had  a  consciousness  of  a 
s)>mpathetic  presence,  something  breathing  over  me  like 
wind  upon  harp-sirings,  something  particularly  predisposing 
me  to  think  kindly  of  my  father.  My  feelmg  towards  him 
has  been  the  weak  spot  of  my  inner  life  always,  and  1  had  a 
morbid  horror  of  him.  Now  )  feel  at  peace  with  him.  Per- 
haps her  prayers  have  prevailed  to  save  him  from  utter 
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SPRING  VACATION  AT  OLDTOWN. 

r  was  the  spring  vacation,  and  Harry  and  I  were 
coming  again  to  Oldtown ;  and  ten  miles  back, 
where  we  changed  horses,  we  had  left  the  crawl- 
ing old  Boston  stage,  and  took  a  footpath  through 
a  patch  of  lajid  known  as  the  Spring  Pasture, 
Our  road  lay  pleasantly  along  the  brcwn,  spark- 
ling river,  which  was  now  just  waked  up,  after  its 
^nap.asTussy  and  busy  and  chattering  as  a  housekeeper 
that  has  overslept  herself.  There  were  downy  catkins  on  the 
willows,  and  the  water-maples  were  throwing  out  their  crimson 
tassels.  The  sweet-flag  was  just  showing  its  green  blades 
above  the  water,  and  here  and  there,  in  nooks,  there  were 
yellow  cowslips  reflecting  their  bright  gold  faces  in  the  dark 

Harry  and  I  had  walked  this  way  that  we  might  search 
under  the  banks  and  among  the  dried  leaves  for  the  white 
waxen  buds  and  flowers  of  the  trailing  arbutus.  We  were 
down  on  our  knees,  scraping  the  leaves  away,  when  a  well- 
known  voice  came  from  behind  the  bushes. 

"  Wai,  lordy  massy,  boys  !  Here  ye  be  !  Why,  I  ben  up 
to  Siah's  tahvern,  an'  looked  inter  the  stage,  an  didn't  see 
yer.  I  jest  thought  I  'd  like  to  come  an'  kind  o'  meet  yer. 
Lordy  massy,  they 's  alla-lookin'outforyer't  all  the  winders; 
'n' Aunt  Lois,  she's  ben  bilia'  up  no  end  o*  doughnuts,  an' 
tearin'  round  'nough  to  drive  the  house  out  o'  the  winders  to 
git  everything  ready  for  ye.  Why,  it  beats  the  Prodigal  Son 
allholler,  the  way  they  "re  kilJin' the  fatted  calves  for  yer;  an' 
everybody  in  Oldtown 's  a-wantin'  to  see  Sir  Harry." 

"Oh,nonsense, Sam!" said  Harry, colouring.  "Hush  about 
that  t    We  don't  have  titles  over  here  in  America." 

"  Lordy  massy,  that 's  just  what  I  wus  a  tellin'  on  'em  up 
to  store.  It's  a  pity,  ses  I,  this  'ere  happened  aner  peace 
was  signed,  'cause  we  might  ba'  had  a  real  live  Sir  Harry 
round  among  us.  An'  I  think  Lady  Lothrop,  she  kind  o' 
thinks  so  too." 

"Oh,  nonsense !"  said  Hairy.  "  Sam,  are  the  folks  all  well?" 

"  Oh,  lordy  massy,  yes !   Chirk  and  chipper  as  can  be.  An' 
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there's  Tiny,  they  say  she's  a  g^oin'  to  he  an  heiress  nowadays, 
an'  there 's  no  end  of  her  beaux.  There 's  Eilery  Dci-enpott 
ben  down  here  these  two  weeks,  a-puttin'  up  at  the  tahvcm, 
with  a  landau  an'  a  span  o'  crack  horses,  a-takin'  on  her  out 
to  ride  every  day,  and  Miss  Mebitablc,  she's  so  sot  up,  she's 
really  got  a  bran-new  bonnet,  an'  left  off  that  'ere  old  un  o' 
hem  that  she's  had  trimmed  over  spring  an' fall  goin'on  these 
'ere  ten  years.  I  ihottghl  that  'ere  bonnet's  goin'  to  last  out  my 
lime, but  I  see  il  hain't.  An'  she 's  got  a  new  I njy shawl,  that  Mr 
Devenportginher,  Yehsee,heunderstan'scouriin',aH  round." 
This  intelligence,  of  course,  was  not  the  most  agreeable  to 
me.     I  hope,  my  good  friends,  that  you  have  never  known 


a  remark  or  Icarti  a  fact  ihnl  seems  to  operate  o 
you  as  if  somebody  had  quietly  (omed  a  faucet  that  was  let- 
ling  out  your  very  life.  Down,  down,  down,  everything  seems 
sinking,  (he  strength  passing  away  from  you  as  the  blood 
passes  when  an  artery  is  cuL  It  was  with  somewhat  this 
sensation  that  I  listened  to  Sani's  chatter,  while  I  still 
mechanically  poked  away  the  leaves  and  drew  out  the  lonj 
waxy  garlands  that  I  had  been  gathering  for  Aer/ 

Sam  seated  himself  on  the  bank,  and,  drawing  his  knees 
up  to  his  chin,  and  clasping  his  hands  upon  them,  began 
moralising  in  his  usual  strain. 

"  Lordy  massy,  lordy  massy,  what  a  changin'  world  this 
'ere  is  I  It's  jest  sec-saw,  teeter-tawter,  up  an' down.  To  day 
it's  I'm  up  an'  you're  down,  an' to-morrow  it's  you're  up 
and  I  'm  down  !  An'  then,  by  an'  by,  death  comes  an'  takes 
us  alL  1  've  ben  kind  o'  dwellin'  on  some  varses  to-day, — 
"Death,  like  1 

ihjddte-agcdi 


SwceptBlUwjiy; 
'he  younR,  ihv  old,  the  midt 


That  'ere  is  what  Betty  Poganut  repeated  to  me  the  night  we 
sot  up  by  Siaiiry's  corpse.  You  'member  Statiry  Poganut  ? 
Well,  she's  dead  at  last.  Veh  see,  we  all  gits  called  in  our 
turn.     We  hain't  here  no  continuin'  city." 

"But,  Sam,"  said  I,  "how  does  business  get  along?  Haven't 
you  anything  to  do  but  tramp  the  pastures  and  moralise  ?" 

*' Wal,"  said  Sam,  "  1  've  hed  some  pretty  consid'able  spells 
of  biacksmithin'  lately.    There's  Mr  Devenpori,  he's  sech  a 
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'^spoken  man,  he  told  me  he  brought  his  team  all  the 
'om  Bostin  a  purpose  so  that  I  might  'tend  to  their 
»e  ben  a-shoein'  on  'em  fresh  all  round,  an'  the  off 
ue'd  kind  o'  got  a  crack  in  his  huff,  an'  1  've  been  a- 
,orin'  on't  ;  an'  Mr  Devenport,  he  said  he  hadn't  found 
.^body  that  knew  how  to  doctor  a  horse's  huffs  ekal  to  me. 
Very  pleasant-apokcn  man  Mr  Devenport  is  ;  he 's  got  a  good 
word  for  everybody.  They  say  there  ain't  no  end  to  his  fortin', 
an'  he  goes  a-flingin'  on 'I  round,  right  an'  left,  like  a  prince.. 
Why,  when  I  'd  done  shocin'  his  hosses,  he  jest  put  his  hand 
inter  his  pocket  an'  handed  me  out  ten  dollars  !  ripped  it  out, 
he  did,  jest  as  easy  as  water  run^  I  But  there  was  Tiny  a- 
standin  by  ;  1  think  she  kind  o'  sot  him  on.  O  lordy  massy, 
it's  plain  to  be  seen  that  she  rules  him.  It's  all  c»p  in  hand 
to  her,  an'  'What  you  will,  madam,' an"  Will  ye  have  the 
end  o'  the  rainbow,  or  a  slice  out  o'  the  moon,  or  what  is  it?' 
It's  all  ekal  10  him,  so  as  Miss  Tiny  wants  it  Lordy  massy,' 
he  said,  lowering  his  voice  confidentially  to  Harry,  "course 
these  'ere  things  is  all  temporal,  an'  our  hearts  oughtn't  to  be 
too  much  sot  on  'em  ;  still  he's  got  about  the  most  amazin' 
fortin'  there  is  round  Bostin.  Why,  if  you  blieve  me,  'tween 
you  an'  me,  it 's  him  as  owns  the  Dench  Place,  where  you  and 
Tiny  put  up  when  you  wus  children  i  Don't  ye'member  when 
I  found  ye?  Ye  little  guessed  whose  house  ye  wus  a  puttin' 
up  at  then  ;  did  yer  f  Lordy  massy,  lordy  massy,  who  'd  ha' 
thought  it  ?  The  wonderful  ways  of  Providence !  '  He  setteth 
the  poor  on  high,  an'  letteth  the  runaga  tes  continoo  in  scarce- 
ness.'    Wal,  wal,  it's  a  kind  o'  instructive  world." 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  said  Harry  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that 
this  creature  knows  anything  of  whathe  is  saying?" 

"  1  'm  afraid  he  does,"  said  I.  "  Sam  seems  to  have  but 
one  talent,  and  that  is  picking  up  news  ;  and  generally  his 
guesses  Cum  out  to  be  about  true.'' 

"  Sam,"  said  I,  by  way  of  getting  him  to  talk  of  something 
else,  rather  than  on  what  I  dreaded  to  hear, "  you  haven't  said 
a  word  about  Hcpsy  and  the  children.     How  are  ihey  all  ?" 

"  Wal,  the  young  uns  hes  all  got  the  whoopin'  cough,"  said 
Sam,  "  an'  I  'm  e'en  a'mosC  beat  out  with  'em.  For  fust  it 's 
one  barks,  an'  then  another,  an'  then  allogelher.  An'  then 
Hepsy,  she  gets  riled,  an'  she  scolds  ;  an',  take  it  all  together, 
a  feller's  headgils  kind  o' turned.  When  ye  hes  a  lot  o' young 
uns,  there's  alius  suthin'  a  goin'  on  among  'em  ;  ef  tain"! 


4}A  ounowTt  roues. 

wtaopfai'  nn<h,  lit  meuln  t  an'  rt  "uia*!  raeula,  kS 
ctu»CttW(.or  clK  tt'i  tnomp*,  or  •arlet-fcivx,  or  aitad 
Thqr'tulcMU  be  raoe  ihrauKfi.  fun  an'Uct.  It'ioH^ 
M  WMS  ft  faodr  fiom  tliu  ■TMlii  Lo(dy  tn^My,  yesc'c^aw 
Man  t  KC  fvt  Aunt  Kciiili  mn' yer  Aunt  Lois  oat  a  and 
cmr^  fmnt  I'odwT  tide  o"  tti'  river,  an'  the  sun  it  itat 
M  Wgta,  wi'  the  turtlcfl  an'  frogs  iliey  kind  o'  pMpcd  » 
pkoMitt,  an' )TT  auBis  ibcy  Ml  on  tbc  bank  so  kind  c^  bit 
ui'  (eve.  an'  1  MooJ  then  a-lookin'  on  'cm,  an'  I  oodik^ 
Mp  a-ihinUn', '  Loctty  nuny,  I  wish  t'  I  wus  an  old  aiA' 
Folks  'sopct  a  i:Tcai  deal  thai  don't  hcv  no  young  ntt  •■ 
kaniin'  ontcr  'cm.' 

"  W«n,  Sam,'  said  Huir,  "isn't  Ihcre  any  news  Minnc 
tOMkd  In  the  nriftUxnirtiooii  f" 

"S'pos*  jT  hsrni  kiecrd  about  the  great  chutcb-qesnl 
over  Iti  NpmrncTT  ?'  he  wid. 

-,v...— ..     >v>"    -■   ,    v-.M!irri'      "  WTiat  is  il  aboulP 

*■  ^^  .   i  ...  1  .  ^y  .   us  'tvrveaPantm 

l^;^l^  ..It   the  right  imX 

bui  I'.  '  I  i-iini  up  in  a  kino 

o'dispuic  how*  to  sprll  Saviour.  The  Deacon  he's  on  the 
•chool-onimitlec.  an'  Parson  Perry  he's  on 't  ;  an'  the 
Dcactin  he  spclU  ii  ifttr,  an'  Parson  Perry  he  spells  it  ier, 
an'  ihcy  «-oiiUii't  neither  on  'cm  give  up,  Wal,  ye  kno» 
Deacon  Banns,—  1  I'/V.t/  he 's  a  Christian, — but,  lordy  massy, 
he 's  one  o"  yer  ilrc.idful  ugly  kind  o'  Christians,  that,  when 
they  cits  their  Kicks  up,  wiU  do  worse  things  than  sinners 
will  I  rcclly  think  they  kind  o'  take  advantage  o'  their 
position,  an'  think,  cs  they're  goin'  to  be  saved  by  grace, 
cracc  shell  hcv  enough  on 't.  Now,  to  my  mind,  ef  either  on 
^m  wus  to  give  way,  the  Deacon  oughter  give  up  to  the 
i'araon  ;  but  the  Dcicon  he  don't  think  so.  Between  you 
and  me,"'  said  Sam,  '■  it 's  my  opinion  that  ef  Ma'am  Perry 
hedn't  died  jest  »  hen  she  did,  this  'ere  thing  would  never  ha" 
growed  to  where  'tis.  But  yc  see  Ma'am  Perry  she  died,  an' 
that  left  Paison  Perr>-  a  widower,  an'  folks  did  talk  about 
him  an'  Mahalcy  Bangs,  an'  fact  was,  'long  about  last  spring. 
Deacon  Bangs  an'  Mis'  Bangs  an'  Mahalcy  wus  jest  as  thick 
with  the  Parson  as  ihey  could  be.  Why,  Granny  Watkins 
told  me  about  their  havin'  on  him  to  tea  two  an'  three  times 
a  week,  an'  Mahalcy  'd  made  two  kinds  o'  cake,  an'  they  'd 
have  preserved  water-melon  rinds,  an'  peaches,  an'  craoberrp 
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s^ce,  an'  then  'twas  all  sugar  an'  all  sweet,  an'  the  Deacon 
he  talked  'bout  raisin'  Parson  Perry's  salary.  Wal,  then,  ye 
see.  Parson  Perry  he  went  over  to  Oldtown  an'  married 
Jemshy  Peabody.  Now,  Jerustiy's  a  nice,  pious  gal,  an'  it's 
a.  free  country,  an'  parsons  hcs  a  right  to  suit  'emselves  as 
well's  other  men.  But  Jake  Marshall,  he  ses  to  me,  when 
he  heerd  o'  that,  ses  he, '  They'll  be  findin'  fault  with  Parson 
Perry's  doctrines  now  afore  two  months  is  up ;  ye  sec  if  they 
don't.'  Wal,  sure  enufT,  this  'ere  quarrel  "bout  spellin' 
Saviour  came  on  fast,  an'  Deacon  Bangs  he  fit  the  Parson 
like  a  bulldog.  An'  next  town-meetin'  day  he  told  Parson 
Perry  right  out  before  everybody  thet  he  was  wuss  then  'a 
Armenian — that  he  was  a  rank  Pelagian ;  'n'  he  said  there 
was  folks  thet  hed  taken  notes  o'  his  sermons  for  two  years 
back,  'n'  they  could  show  thet  he  hcdn't  preached  the  real 
doctrine  of  total  depravity,  nor  'riginal  sin,  an'  thet  he  'd  got 
the  plan  o'  salvation  out  o'  jint  intirely  ;  he  was  all  kind  o* 
flatiin'  out  onter  morality.  An'  Parson  Perry  he  sed  he'd 
preached  jest 's  he  allers  hed.  Tween  ydu  'n'  me,  we  know 
he  must  ha'  done  that,  'cause  these  'ere  ministers  thet  hev  to 
go  preachin'  round  'n'  round  like  a  hoss  in  a  cider-mill, — wal, 
course  they  must  preach  the  same  sermons  over.  I  s'pose 
they  kind  o'  trim  'cm  up  with  new  collars  'u'  wris'bands. 
But  we  used  to  say  thet  Parson  Lothrop  hed  a  barl  o'  ser- 
mons, 'n'  when  he  got  through  the  year  he  turned  his  barl 
t'other  side  up,  and  begun  at  t'other  end.  Lordy  massy, 
who 's  to  know  it,  when  half  on  em 's  asleep  ?  And  I  guess 
the  preaching's  full  as  good  as  the  pay  anyhow  !  Wal,  the 
upshot  on 't  all  is,  they  got  a  gret  counsel  there,  an'  they  're  a 
tryin'  Mr  Perry  for  heresy  an'  what  noL  Wal,  1  don't  b'lieve 
there 's  a  yaller  dog  goes  into  the  Needmore  meelin'-house 
now  that  ain't  got  his  mind  made  up  one  way  or  t'other 
about  it.  Yer  don't  hear  nothin'  over  there  now  xcept  about 
Armenians,  an'  Pelagians,  an'  Unitarians,  an'  total  depravity. 
Lordy  massy  !  wal,  they  lives  up  to  that  doctrine  any  way. 
What  do  ye  think  of  old  Sphyxy  Smith's  bein'  called  in  as 
one  o'  the  witnesses  in  council  ?  She  don't  know  no  more 
"bout  religion  than  an  old  heichel,  but  she 's  ferce  as  can  be 
on  Deacon  Bangs'  side,  an'  Old  Crab  Smith  he  hes  to  hev  his 
say  "bout  it." 

"  Do  tell,"  said  Harry,  wonderingly,  "  if  that  old  creature 
is  alive  yci ! " 
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"'Live?  Why,  yis,  ye  may  say  so,"  said  Sam.  "Much 
alive  as  ever  he  was.  Ye  see  he  kind  o'  pickles  himself  in 
hard  cider,  an'  1  duniio  but  he  may  live  to  hector  his  wife  tiU 
he 's  ninety.  But  be 's  grct  or  the  trial  now,  an'  very  much 
interested  'bout  the  doctrines.  He  ses  that  he  hain't  heard 
a  sermon  on  sovereignty,  or  'lection,  or  reprobation,  sence  he 
can  remember.  Wal,  t'other  side,  they  say  they  don't  see 
what  business  Old  Crab  an'  Miss  Sphyxy  hev  to  be  meddlin' 
so  much,  when  they  ain't  church- members.  Why,  I  was 
over  lo  Needmore  town-meetin'  day  jest  to  hear  'etn  fight 
over  it ;  they  talked  a  darned  dight  more  "bout  that  than 'bout 
Bie  turnpikes  or  town  business.  Why,  I  heard  Deacoa 
Brown  (he's  on  the  parson's  side)  tellin'  Old  Crab  be  didn't 
see  what  business  Ae  had  to  6ms  the  doerines,  when  he  wjim't 
a  church -member,  nnd  Old  Crab  SJid  it  witi  his  bisness  about 
the  doctrines,  'cause  he  paid  to  hev  'em.  '  Ef  I  pay  for  good 
strong  doctrine,  why,  I  want  to  Aev  good  strong  doctrine,' 
says  Old  Crab,  says  he.  '  Ef  I  pays  for  hell-fire,  1  want  to 
hev  hell-fire,  and  hev  it  hot  too.  1  don't  want  none  o'  your 
prophesyin'  smootli  things.  Why,'  says  he,  '  look  at  Dr 
Sterne.  His  folks  hes  the  very  hair  took  off  their  heads  'most 
every  Sunday,  and  he. don't  get  no  more'n  we  pay  Parson 
Perry.  I  tell  yew,'  says  Old  Crab,  *  he  's  a-lettin'  on  us  all 
go  to  sleep,  and  it's  no  wonder  I  ain't  in  the  church.'  Ye 
see,  Old  Crab  and  Sphyxy,  they  seem  to  be  kind  o'  settin'"  it 
down  to  poor  old  Parson  Perry's  door  that  he  hain't  con- 
verted 'em,  an'  made  saints  on  'em  long  ago,  when  they  Ve 
paid  up  iheir  part  o'  the  salary  reglar  every  year.  Jes'  so 
onreasonable  folks  will  be;  they  give  a  man  two  hundred 
dollars  a-year  an'  his  wood,  an'  'sped  him  to  git  all  on  'em 
inter  the  kingdom  o'  heaven,  whether  they  will  or  no,  jest  as 
the  angels  got  Lot's  wife  and  dauj;htcrs  out  o'  Sodom." 

"  That  poor  little  old  woman  ! "  said  Harry.  "  Do  tell  if 
she  is  living  yet  1" 

"  Oh  yis,  she 's  all  right,"  said  Sara  ;  "  she 's  one  o'  these 
'ere  little  thin,  dry  old  women  that  keep  a  good  while.  But 
ain't  ye  heerd?  their  son  Obid's  come  home  an'  bought  a 
farm,  an'  married  a  nice  gal,  and  he  insists  on  it  his  mother 
shall  live  with  him.  An'  so  Old  Crab  and  Miss  Sphyxy,  they 
fight  it  out  together.  So  the  old  woman  is  delivered  from 
him  most  o'  the  time.  Sometimes  he  walks  over  there  an' 
itajs  a  week,  an'  takes  a  spell  o'  aggravatin'  on  'er,  that  kind 
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o*  sets  him  up,  but  he's  so  busy  now  Isout  the  quarrel,  't  I 
b4ie\  e  he  lets  her  alone." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  last  rail-fence  which  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  grassy  street  of  Oldtown,  and  here  Sam 
took  his  leave  of  us. 

"  I  promised  Hepsy  when  I  went  out,"  he  said,  "  thet  I  'd 
go  to  the  store  and  git  her  some  corn-meal,  but  I  '11  be  round 
agin  in  th*  evening.  Look  'ere,"  he  added,  "  I  wus  out  this 
momin',  an'  I  dug  some  sweet-flag  root  for  yen  I  know  ye 
used  ter  like  sweet-flag  root  'Tain't  time  for  young  winter- 
green  yit,  but  here's  a  bunch  I  picked  yer,  with  the  berries  an* 
old  leaves.    Do  take  'em,  boys,  jest  for  the  sake  o'  old  times  I  * 

We  thanked  him,  of  course  ;  there  was  a  sort  of  aroma  of 
boyhood  about  these  things,  that  spoke  of  spring  days  and 
melting  snows,  and  long  Saturday  afternoon  rambles  that  we 
had  had  with  Sam  years  before.  And  we  saw  his  lean  form 
go  striding  ofl*  with  something  of  an  aflectionate  complacency. 

"  Horace,"  said  Harry,  the  minute  we  were  alone,  "  you 
mustn't  mind  too  much  about  Sam's  gossip." 

"  It  is  just  what  I  have  been  expecting,"  said  I ;  "  but  in  a 
few  moments  we  shall  know  the  truth." 

We  went  on  until  the  square  white  front  of  the  old  Rossiter 
house  rose  upon  our  view.  We  stopped  before  it,  and  down 
the  walk  from  the  front  door  to  the  gate,  amid  the  sweet 
budding  lilacs,  came  gleaming  and  glancing  the  airy  form  of 
Tina.  So  airy  she  looked,  so  bright,  so  full  of  life  and  joy, 
and  threw  herself  into  Harry's  arms,  laughing  and  crying. 

"  Oh  Harry,  Harry !  God  has  been  good  to  us  I  And 
you,  dear  brother  Horace,"  she  said,  turning  to  me,  and  giving 
me  both  her  hands,  with  one  of  those  frank,  loving  lool^  that 
said  as  much  as  another  might  say  by  throwing  herself  into 
your  arms.     "  We  are  all  so  happy  ! "  she  said. 

I  determined  to  have  it  over  at  once,  and  I  said,  **  Am  I 
then  to  congratulate  you,  Tina,  on  your  engagement  ?" 

She  laughed  and  blushed,  and  held  up  her  hand,  on  which 
glittered  a  great  diamond,  and  hid  her  face  for  a  moment  on 
Harry's  shoulder. 

"  I  couldn't  write  to  you  about  it,  boys, — I  couldn't !  But 
I  meant  to  tell  you  myself,  and  tell  you  the  first  thing  too. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  him,  because  I  think  none  of 
you  know  him,  or  half  how  noble  and  good  he  is !  Come, 
come  in,"  she  said,  taking  us  each  by  the  hand  and  drawiiv^ 
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n  •long  witt  h«T.    "  Come  in  and  see  Aoatj ;  ibell  hn  I 
gbd  toicr  you!*  I 

If  then  wat  any  one  thine  for  which  I  wta  glad  K  to  I 
moment,  it  w45  that  I  lud  never  really  nude  lo*«t»T«L  I 
It  was  a  comrort  to  me  to  think  that  she  did  tiot  amitoS  I 
not  pottiblv  know  the  pain  she  was  gii-ing  me  AH  1  to* 
is  that,  at  the  tnoment,  1  was  seited  wiih  a  wild,eatn*ie>' 
g&iety,  and  rallied  and  talked  and  l«URhcd  with  a  iTcbc 
oJtffuEi'iiihat  quite  astonished  Harry.  It  seemed  to  me  u 
every  ludicrout  iioiy,  and  cvcij-  droll  remark  that  I  had  no 
beatd  came  thronging  into  my  head  together.  And  1  befi« 
that  Tin*  really  thought  that  i  was  sincere  in  rejoicing  «i!i 
her.  Miss  MehltaUc  talked  with  us  graveJy  about  ii  wtuk  ' 
Tina  was  out  of  the  room.  It  was  most  sudden  and  uaa- 
nccted,  she  said,  to  her  ;  she  always  had  supposed  thai  EUnr  ' 
Davenport  had  admired  Tina,  but  iie\er  ihat  he  had  thougtK 
of  her  m  this  way.  In  a  woriUly  point  of  view,  the  matdi 
was  a  more  brilliant  one  than  could  ever  have  been  expected. 
He  was  of  the  best  old  families  in  the  country, — of  the 
Edwards  and  the  Davenport  stock,— his  talents  were  splfa- 
did,  and  his  ivenlih  would  fumiah  everything  that  wealiii 
could  furnish.  "  There  is  only  one  thing,'  she  continned, 
gravely ;  "  I  am  not  salislied  about  his  relirioiu  principles. 
But  Tma  is  an  enthusiast,  and  has  perfect  ^th  that  he  will 
come  all  right  in  this  respect  He  seems  to  be  completely 
danied  and  under  her  influence  now,"  said  Miss  MehitaUe, 
taking  a  leisurely  pinch  of  snuff;  "  but  then,  you  see,  that '» 
a  common  phenomenon  about  this  time  in  a  man's  life.  But,' 
(he  added,  "  where  there  is  such  a  strong  attachment  on  both 
sides,  all  we  can  do  is  to  wish  both  sides  well,  and  speed 
them  on  their  way.  Mr  Davenport  has  interested  himself  ia 
the  very  kindest  manner  in  regard  to  both  Tina  and  Harry, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  greatly  owing  to  this  that  affairs  have 
turned  out  as  prosperously  as  they  have.  As  you  know,  Sir 
Harry  made  a  handsome  provision  for  Tina  in  fats  wilL  I 
confess  I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  pride-  "  I 
wouldn't  want  my  little  Tina  to  have  passed  into  his  arms 
altogether  penniless.  When  first  love  is  over,  men  sometimes 
remember  those  things." 

"If  my  father  had  not  done  justice  to  Tina  in  his  will," 
■aid  Harry,  "  1  should  have  done  iL  My  sister  should  not 
have  gone  to  any  man  a  beggar." 
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"  I  know  that,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Mebitable,  "  but  still  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  your  father  did  it  It  was  a  jus- 
tice 10  your  mother's  memory  that  I  am  glad  he  rendered." 

"And  when  is  this  marriage  to  take  place?"  said  I. 

"  Mr  Davenport  wants  10  carry  her  away  in  Tunc,"  said 
Miss  Mehitable,  "That  leaves  but  little  time;  but  he  sayt 
he  must  go  to  join  the  English  Embassy  certainly  by  mid- 
summer, and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  good  reason  for  his 
haste,  I  suppose  I  must  not  put  my  feelinga  in  the  way.  It 
seems  now  as  if  I  had  had  her  only  a  few  days,  and  she  ha» 
been  so  very  sweet  and  lovely  to  me.  Well,  said  she,  after 
a  moment,  "  I  suppose  the  old  sweetbrier-bushes  feel  lone- 
some when  we  cut  their  blossoms  and  carry  them  off,  but  the 
old  thomv  things  mustn't  have  blossoms  if  they  don  t  expect 
to  have  tnem  taken.  That's  all  we  scraggly  old  people  arc 
good  for." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
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^  .jJiHsSX  home  that  evening,  before  the  great  open  fire,  still 

the  s.imc  subject  was  discussed.     Tina's  engage* 

ment  to  Ellery  Davenport  was  spoken  of  as  the 

next   most   brilliant   stroke  of  luck  to   Harry*! 

accession  to  the  English  property.     Aunt  Lois 

'    ij  -      was  all  smiles  and  suavity,  poor  dear  old  soul  I 

How  all  the  wrinkles  and  crinkles  of  her  face 

smoothed  out  under  the  influence  of  prosperity !  and  how 

providential  everything  appeared  to  her  1 

"  Providence  gels  some  pay-days,"  said  an  old  divine. 
Generally  speaking,  his  account  is  suffered  to  run  on  with 
very  lax  attention.  But  when  a  young  couple  make  a  for- 
tunate engagement,  or  our  worldly  prospects  lake  a  sudden 
turn  10  go  as  we  would,  the  account  of  Providence  is  gladly 
balanced  ;  praise  and  thanksgiving  come  in  over-measure. 

For  my  pari,  1  couldn't  see  the  Providence  at  all  in  it,  and 
found  this  looking  into  happiness  through  other  pieople's  eyes 
a  very  fatiguing  operation. 

My  grandfather  and  grandmother,  as  they  sat  pictured  out 
by  the  light  of  a  magnificent  hickory  fire,  seemed  sca.tcs.l-)  % 


^ 
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ycaKiW«:  but  their  fa«^  this  evening _. 

placcnily:  ami  my  mother,  in  her  very  qui« „_ 

icarcvly  help  triumphing  over  Auot  Lois.  I  wss  a  lilltl-l 
more  in  Cambridgu,  and  H  arr>-  a  landed  proprietor,  and  tat  ' 
ma  beireu  to  property  in  h«r  own  right,  instead  ol  oarbo^ 
tbrtc  poor  oiphan  children  without  an>-  money,  and  vkktk 
Vp-hiU  of  life  to  climb. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening.  Miss  MchitabEe  came  in  wA 
Ellcrv  Uavenpon  and  Tina.  Now,  much  as  a  uuawiBdn- 
like  the  person  who  ilen«  between  him  and  the  lad;  cf  ht) 
love,  1  could  not  help,  this  evening,  mvself  feeling  the  powr 
of  that  fascination  by  which  Olery  Davenport  won  the  nf 


frngcs  of  all  hearts. 
Aur 


uni  Lois,  as  usual,  was  nervoui  and  fidgety  with  the 
thought  that  the  call  of  the  splendid  Mr  Davenport  tid 
surprised  tlieni  all  at  the  great  kitchen  fire,  when  there  wis 
Uic  best  toom  cold  as  Nova  Zcmbb.  She  looked  almost 
rcpronchfully  at  Tina,  and  said,  apologetically,  to  Mr  Davw- 
port,  "  We  jrc  rough  working  folks,  and  you  catch  us  just  ai 
we  arc  If  we'd  known  you  were  coming,  we'd  have  had* 
fire  in  the  parlour." 

"  Then,  \\  ]ss  Badger,  you  would  have  been  very  cruel,  and 
deprived  us  of  a  rare  enjoj-mcnl,"  said  he.  "  What  other 
land  but  our  own  Amoric.i  i.an  give  this  great,  joyous,  abun- 
dant hotne-firc?  The  gre?t  kitehcn-fire  of  New  England,' 
be  added,  seating  himself  admiringly  in  front  of  it,  "gives 
you  all  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  forest  life,  with  a  sense 
of  shelter  and  protection.  It  s  hkc  a  camp-lire  in  the  woods, 
only  that  you  have  a  house  over  you,  and  a  good  bed  to  sleep 
in  at  hand ;  and  there  is  nothinj;  that  draws  out  the  heart 
like  it.  People  never  can  talk  to  each  other  as  they  do  by 
these  great  open  tires.  For  my  part,"  he  said,  "  I  am  almost 
a  fire- worship  per.  I  belic^-c  in  the  divine  properties  of  flama 
It  purities  tlie  heart  and  warms  the  atTections,  and  when 
people  sit  and  look  into  the  co.-ils  together,  they  feel  a  sort 
of  glow  of  charily  coming  over  them  th.il  they  never  feel 
anywhere  else" 

"  Now,  I  should  think,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  Mr  Davenport, 
that  you  must  have  seen  so  much  pomp  and  splendour  and 
luxury  abroad,  that  our  rough  life  here  would  seem  really 
disagreeable  to  you." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  said  EUery  Davenport.     "  We  go 
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abroad  to  appreciate  our  hnmc  Nature  is  our  mother,  and 
the  life  that  is  lived  nearest  id  nature  is,  after  all  the  one  that 
is  the  piea&antcst.  I  met  Brant  at  court  last  winter.  You 
know  he  was  a  wild  Indian  to  begin  with,  and  he  has  seen 
both  extiemes,  for  now  he  is  Colonel  Brant,  and  has  been 
moving  in  fashionable  society  in  London.  So  I  thought  he 
must  be  a  competent  person  to  decide  on  (he  great  question 
between  savage  and  civilised  life,  and  he  gave  his  vote  for 
the  savag&" 

"  I  wonder  at  him,"  said  my  grandmother. 

"  Well,  1  remember,"  said  Tina,  "  we  had  one  day  and 
night  of  savage  life — don't  you  remember,  Harry  ? — that  wai 
very  pleasant.  It  was  when  we  stayed  with  the  old  Indian 
woman.^^io  you  remember  ?  It  was  all  very  well,  so  long 
as  the  sun  shone  ;  but  then  when  the  rain  felt  ^"^  '•'C  *ina 
blew,  and  the  drunken  Indian  came  home,  it  was  not  so 
pleasant.' 

"  That  was  the  time,  young  lady,"  said  Ellery  Davenport, 
looking  at  her  with  a  flash  in  his  blue  eyes,  "that  you 
established  yourself  as  housekeeper  on  my  premises  I  If  I 
had  only  kno^^n  it,  I  might  have  picked  you  up  then,  ai  a 
waif  on  my  grounds." 

"  It  '9  well  you  did  not,"  said  Tina,  laughing  ;  "  you  would 
have  found  me  troublesome  to  keep.  1  don't  believe  you 
would  have  been  as  patient  as  dear  old  Aunty  here,"  she 
added,  laying  her  head  on  Miss  Mehitable's  shoulder.  "I 
was  a  perfect  brier-rose, — small  leaves  and  a  great  many 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Harry,  "  Sam  Lawson  has  been  telling 
us  this  morning  about  our  old  friends  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith 
and  Old  Crab." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Tina,  laughing,  "  that  those  creatures 
are  living  yet  ?  Why,  I  look  back  on  them  as  some  awful 
pre- Adamite  monsters." 

"  Who  was  Miss  Asphyxia  ?"  said  Ellery  Davenport  "  I 
havcn'i  heard  of  her." 

"Oh, 'twas  a  great  threshing-machine  of  a  woman  that 
cnujjht  me  between  its  teeth  some  years  ago,"  said  Tina. 
"What  do  you  suppose  would  ever  have  become  of  me. 
Aunty,  if  she  had  kept  me  ?  Do  you  think  she  ever  could 
have  made  me  a  great  stramming,  threshing,  scrubbing, 6kt»it- 
cleaning  machine,  like  herself?   She  watrvea  Wws'^AumW*.? 
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coniinued  Tinfl,  looking  at  Ellery  and  lausliing  shyly,  "  that 
1  never  should  grow  up  to  be  go^'d  for  anything ;  and  she 
spoke  a  fata!  truth,  for,  since  she  gave  me  up,  every  mortal 
creature  has  tried  to  pet  and  spoil  mc  Dear  old  Aunty  and 
Mr  Rossiier  have  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  make  me 
good  for  something,  but  they  haven't  done  much  at  it." 

"  Thank  heaven  !  "  said  Ellcry  Davenport.  "  Who  u-oiild 
think  of  training  a.  wild  rose?  1  sometimes  took  at  the  way 
a  sweetbrier  grows  over  one  of  our  rough  stone  walls,  and 
think  what  a  beautiful  defiance  it  is  to  gardeners.'' 

"  That  is  all  very  pretty  to  say,"  said  Tina,  "when  you 
happen  to  be  where  there  are  none  but  wild  roses ;  but  when 
you  were  among  m.irchionesses  and  duchesses,  how  was  ii 
then  ? " 

For  answer,  Ellery  Davenport  bent  over  her,  and  said 
something  which  I  could  not  hear.  He  had  the  art,  without 
seeming  to  whisper,  of  throwing  a  sentence  from  him  so  that 
it  should  reach  but  one  car  ;  and  Tina  laughed,  and  blushed, 
and  dimpled,  and  looked  as  if  a  thousand  little  graces  were 
shaking  their  wings  around  her. 

It  was  one  of  Tina's  great  charms  that  she  was  never  for 
a  moment  at  rest.  In  this  she  was  like  a  bird,  or  a  brook, 
or  a  young  tree,  in  which  iherc  is  always  a  little  glancing 
shimmer  of  movement.  And  when  anything  pleased  her, 
her  face  sparkled  as  a  river  does  when  something  falls  into 
it  I  noticed  Ellery  Davenport's  eyes  followed  all  these 
little  motions  as  if  he  had  been  enchanted.  Oh,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  great  illusion,  the  delicious  magic,  was  in  full 
development  between  tlicm.  And  Tina  looked  so  gladly 
satisfied,  and  glanced  about  the  circle  and  at  him  with  such 
a  quiet  triumph  of  possession,  and  such  satisfaction  in  her 
power  over  him,  that  il  really  half  reconciled  mc  to  see  that 
she  was  so  happy.  And,  after  all,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I 
looked  at  the  airy  a.ndsfiiriti/a/ style  of  her  beauty, — a  beauty 
that  conveyed  the  impression  of  fragility  and  brilliancy 
united  to  the  highest  point,— such  a  creature  as  that  is  made 
for  luxury,  made  for  perfume,  and  flowers,  and  jewelry,  and 

fiomp  of  living,  and  obsequious  tending,  for  old  aristocratic 
ands  and  court  circles,  wlicre  she  would  glitter  as  a  star. 
And  what  had  1  to  offer, — 1,  a  poor  sophomore  in  Harvard, 
owing  that  position  to  the  loving  charity  of  my  dear  old 
Iriend?    My  love  to  her  seemed  a  madness  and  a  selfish- 
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ness, — as  if  I  bad  wished  to  take  the  evening  star  out  of  the 

heavens,  and  burn  it  for  a  household  lamp.  "  How  fortunate, 
how  fortunate,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  that  I  have  never  told 
herl  For  now  I  shall  keep  the  love  of  her  heart.  We  are 
friends,  and  she  shall  be  the  lady  of  my  heart  for  ever, — the 
lady  of  my  dreams." 

I  knew,  too,  that  I  had  a  certain  hold  upon  her  ;  and  even 
at  ihjs  moment  I  saw  her  eye  often,  as  from  old  habit,  look- 
ing across  to  me,  a  little  timidly  and  anxiously,  to  see  what 
1  thought  of  her  prize.  She  was  Tina  still, — the  same  old 
Tina,  that  always  needed  to  be  approved,  and  loved,  and 
sympathised  with,  and  have  all  her  friends  go  with  her, 
heart  and  hand,  in  all  her  ways.     So  !  determined  to  like 

At  this  moment  Sam  Lawson  came  in.  1  was  a  little 
curious  to  know  how  he  had  managed  it  with  his  conscience, 
to  leave  his  domestic  circle  under  their  trying  circumstances, 
but  I  was  very  soon  satisfied  as  to  this  point 

Sam,  who  had  watched  the  light  flaring  out  from  the 
windows,  and  flattened  his  nose  against  the  window-pane, 
while  he  announced  to  Hepsy  that  ''MrDevenport,  and  Miss 
Mehitable,  and  Tiny,  were  all  a-goin'  into  the  Deacon's  to 
spend  th'  evenin',"  could  not  resist  the  inexpressible  yearning 
to  have  a  peep  himself  at  what  was  going  on  there. 

He  came  in  with  a  most  prostrate  air  of  dejection.  Aunt 
Lois  frowned  with  stem  annoyance,  and  looked  at  my  grand- 
mother, as  much  as  to  say,  "  To  think  he  should  come  in 
when  Mr  Davenport  is  making  a  call  here !" 

Ellery  Davenport,  however,  received  him  with  a  patron- 
ising cheerfulness, — "  Why,  hulloa,  Sam,  how  are  you?"  It 
was  Eilery  Davenport's  delight  to  start  Sam's  loquacity,  and 
develop  his  conversational  powers,  and  he  made  a  welcoming 
movement  toward  the  block  of  wood  in  the  chimney-corner. 
"  Sit  down,"  he  said, — "  sit  down,  and  tell  us  how  Hepsy 
and  the  children  are." 

Tina  and  he  looked  at  each  other  with  eyes  dancing  with 


"  Wal,  wal,"  said  Sam,  sinking  into  the  seat  and  raising 
hir  lank  hands  to  the  hre,  while  his  elbows  rested  on  his 
knees,  "  the  children's  middlir.', — Doctor  Merrill  ses  he  thinks 
they  've  got  past  the  wust  on  't,— but  Hepsy,  she 's  dean 
tuckered  out,  and  kind  o'  discouraged.    An'  I  thought  I'd 
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femnle  sex  are  pretty  exorbitant  creditors.    They  male  us 

pay  dear  for  serving  them," 

"Jes'  so  !  jes'  so!"  said  Sam.  "They  don't  know  nothin' 
what  we  undergo.  I  don't  think  Hepsy  keeps  no  sort  o^ 
count  o'  the  nights  an'  nights  I've  walked  the  floor  with  the 
baby,  whishin' an' shooin  on 't,  and  singin' to't  till  my  thrut 
wus  sore,  an'  then  hcd  to  git  up  afore  daylight  to  split  oven- 
wood,  an'  then  right  to  my  blacksmith! n',  jest  to  git  a  little 
money  to  git  the  meat  an'  meal  and  suthia'  comfort'ble  fur 
dinner !  An'  then,  ye  sec,  there  don't  nothin'  last,  when 
there's  so  many  mouths  to  eat  it  up  :  an' there 'tis,  it's  jest 
roun'  an'  roun'.  Ye  get  a  good  piece  o'  beef  Tuesday  an'  pay 
for'i,  an'  by  Thursday  it 's  all  gone,  an'  ye  hev  to  go  to  work 
agin  !  Lordy  massy,  this  'ere  life  don't  seem  hardly  wuth 
hevin'.  I  s'pose,  Mr  Devenport,  you've  been  among  the  gret 
folks  o'  th'  earth,  over  there  in  King  George's  court  ?  Why, 
they  say  here  that  you  've  ben  an'  luk  tea  with  the  king,  with 
his  crown  on 's  head !  I  s'pose  they  all  goes  roun'  with  their 
crowns  on  over  there  ;  don't  they? 

"  Well,  no,  not  precisely,"  said  Ellery  Davenport  "  I  think 
•hey  rather  mitigate  their  splendours  when  they  have  to  do 
with  us  poor  republicans,  so  as  not  to  bear  us  down  alto- 
gether." 

"Jes' so,"  snid  Sam, "  like  Moses,  that  put  a  veil  over's 
face  'cause  th'  Israelites  couldn't  bear  the  glory." 

"  Well,"  said  AUery  Davenport, "  I  've  not  been  struck  with 
any  particular  resemblance  between  King  Geoi^e  and  Moses." 

"  The  folks  here  'n  Oldtown,  Mr  Devenport, '%  amaiin'  curus 
to  hear  the  partic'lars  'bout  them  grand  tnines  't  you  must  ha' 
seen ;  I 's  a-tellin'  on  'em  up  to  store  how  you  'd  ben  with  lords 
'n'  ladies  'n'  dukes  'n'  duchesses,  'n'  seen  all  the  kingdoms  o' 
the  world,  an'  the  glory  on  'em,  I  told  'em  I  didiVt  doubt 
you'd  et  off 'em  plates  o'  solid  gold,  an'  ben  in  houses  where 
the  walls  was  all  a  crust  o'  gold  'n'  diamonds  'n'  precious 
stones,  'n'  yit  ye  didn't  seem  ter  be  one  bit  lifteu  up  nor 
proud,  so  't  yer  couldn't  talk  ter  common  folks.  1  s'pose 
them  gret  fam'lies  they  hes  as  much  's  fifty  or  a  bunderd 
servnnts,  don'l  they  ?" 

"Well,  sometimes,"  said  Ellery  Davenport. 

"  Wal,  now,"  said  Sam,  "  I  sh'd  think  a  man  'd  feel  kind  o' 
curus, — sort  o"3  ef  he  was  keepin'  a  hotel,  an' boardin' all  the 
loiver  classes." 
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"  It  is  somethmg  tliat  way,  Sam,"  said  EUcry  Davenport. 
"  That 's  one  way  of  providing  for  the  lower  classes." 

"Jest  what  th'  Lord  told  th'  Israelites  when  they  wouW 
hev  a  king,"  said  Sam.  "  Ses  he,  '  He  '11  take  yer  daughters 
to  be  confectioners  'si'  cooks  V  bakers,  an'  he  'II  take  the 
best  o'  yer  fields  'n'  yer  vineyards  'n'  olive-yards,  an'  give 
'em  to  his  sarvints,  an'  he  11  take  a  tenth  o'  yer  seed  'n'  give 
'em  ter  his  ofRcers,  an'  he'll  take  yer  men-sarvinis  'n'  yer 
niaid-sarvints,  'n'  yer  goodliest  joung  asses,  an'  put  'em  t« 
his  works.'" 

"  Striking  picture  of  monarchical  institutions,  Sam,"  said 
Ellery  Davenport. 

"  Wal,  now,  I  tell  ye  what,"  said  Sam,  slowly  shaking  hia 
shimmering  skillet  of  milk,  "  I  shouldn't  want  Icr  get  inter 
that  'ere  pie,  unless  1  could  be  some  o'  the  top  crust.  It's 
jest  like  a  pile  o'  sheepskins, — 's  only  the  top  un  lies  light.  1 
guess  ih'  undermost  one 's  quceied  putty  flat." 

"  I  '11  bet  it  is,  Sam,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  laughing. 

"  Wal,"'  said  Sam,  "  1  go  for  republics,  hut  yit  it's  human 
natur'  ter  kind  o'  like  tcr  hold  ontcr  titles.  Now  over  here 
a  man  likes  ter  be  a  deacon,  'n'  a  cap'n,  'n'  a  colonel  in  the 
milishy,  'n'  a  shcrifT,  'n'  ajudge,  'n'  all  thet.  Lordy  m.issy,  I 
don't  wonder  them  grand  English  folks  slicks  to  their  grand 
titles,  an'  the  people  all  kind  o'  bows  <lown  to  'em,  as  they 
did  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image." 

"  Why,  Sam,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  "  your  speculations 
on  politics  are  really  profound." 

"Wal,"  said  Sam,  "Mr  Devenport,  there's  one  pint  I 
want  ter  consult  ye  'bout,  an'  thet  is,  what  the  king  o  Eng- 
land's name  is.  There 's  Jake  Marshall  'n'  me,  we 's  argood 
that  pint  these  many  times.  Jake  ses  his  name  is  George 
Rix,— R-i-K,— an'  thet  ef  he'd  come  over  here,  he'd  be 
called  Mr  Ri^.  I  ses  to  him,  'Why,  Jake,  'tain't  Jf/>, 
an'  'tain't  his  name,  it's  his  title,'  ses  I, — 'cause  the  boys 
told  me  thet  Rex  was  Latin,  'n'  mpant  king ;  but  Jake  's 
one  o'  them  fellers  thet  allcrs  thinks  he  knows.  Now, 
Mr  Devenport,  I'd  like  to  put  it  down  from  you  ler  him, 
'cause  you  've  Just  come  from  the  court  o'  England,  an' 
you  'd  know." 

"  Well  you  may  lell  your  friend  Jake  that  you  are  quite  in 
the  right,"  said  Ellery  Davenport.  "  Give  him  my  regards, 
and  tell  him  he's  been  mislaken." 
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"  But  you  don't  call  the  king  Rex  when  yc  speak  to  'im, 
do  vcr  ? "  said  Sam. 

«  

"  Not  precisely,"  said  Ellery  Davenport. 

"  Mis'  Badj^er,"  said  Sam,  gravely,  **  this  'ere  milk's  come 
to  the  bile,  V  ef  you  *ll  be  so  kind 's  to  hand  me  the  sperits 
'n'  the  sugar,  I  '11  fix  this  'ere.  Hepsy  likes  her  milk  punch 
putty  hot." 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  my  grandmother,  as  she  handed  him 
the  bottle,  "  take  an  old  woman's  advice,  and  don't  go 
stramming  off  another  afternoon.  If  you  'd  been  steady  at 
your  blacksmithin*,  you  might  have  earned  enough  money 
to  buy  all  these  things  yourself,  and  Hepsy 'd  like  it  a  great 
deal  better." 

"  I  suppose  it 's  about  the  two  hundred  and  forty-ninth 
time  mother  has  told  him  that/'  said  Aunt  Lois,  with  air  of 
weary  endurance. 

"  Wal,  Mis'  Badger,"  said  Sam,  "* all  work  an*  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  ye  know.  I  hes  to  recreate,  else  I 
gits  quite  wore  out  Why,  lordy  massy,  even  a  saw-mill  hes 
ter  stop  sometimes  ter  be  greased.  'Tain't  everybody  that's 
like  Sphyxy  Smith,  but  she  grits  and  screeches  all  the  time, 
jest  'cause  she  keeps  to  work  without  bein'  'iled.  Why,  she 
could  work  on,  day  'n'  night,  these  twenty  years,  'n'  never 
feel  it.  But,  lordy  massy,  I  gits  so  'xhausted,  an'  has  sech  a 
sinking  't  my  stomach,  'n'  then  I  goes  out  'n'  kind  o'  Injunin* 
round,  an'  git  flag-root,  'n'  winter-green,  'n'  spruce  boughs,  'n' 
gensing  root,  'n'  sarsafras,  'n'  sich,  fur  Hepsy  to  brew  up  a 
beer.  I  ain't  a  wastin'  my  time  ef  I  be  enjoyin'  myself.  I 
say  it 's  a  part  o'  what  we 's  made  for." 

"  You  are  a  true  philosopher,  Sam,"  said  Ellery  Daven- 
port. 

**  Wal,"  said  Sam,  "  I  look  at  it  this  'ere  way, — ef  I  keep 
on  a-grindin'  and  a-grindin'  day  'n*  night,  I  never  shell  hev 
nothin',  but  ef  I  takes  now  'n'  then  an  artemoon  to  lie 
roun'  in  the  sun,  I  gits  suthifi  *s  I  go  Hong.  Lordy  massy, 
it 's  jest  all  the  comfort  I  bcs,  kind  o'  watchin'  the  clouds  'n' 
the  birds,  'n'  kind  o'  forgettin' all  'bout  Hepsy 'n'  the  children 
'n'  the  blacksmithin'." 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  smartly,  "  I  think  you  are  for- 
getting all  about  Hepsy  and  the  children  now,  and  1  advise 
you  to  get  that  milk  punch  home  as  quick  as  you  can,  if  it's 
going  to  do  her  any  good.     Come,  here 's  a  tin  pail  to  put  it 
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into.     Cover  it  up,  and  do  let  ibe  poor  woman  have  some 
comfort  as  well  as  you  '. " 

Sam  received  his  portion  in  silence,  and,  with  reluctant 
glances  at  the  warm  circle,  went  out  into  the  nighL 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  all  can  bear  to  listen  to  that  tnoji's 
matindering  !"  said  Aunt  Lois.  "  He  puts  mc  out  of  all  son 
of  patience.  'Head  of  the  woman'  to  be  sure  I  when  Hcpsy 
earns  the  most  of  what  that  family  uses,  except  what  we  give 
'em.  And  I  know  exactly  how  she  feels  ;  the  poor  woman  is 
mad  with  shame  and  humiliation  half  the  time  at  the  charities 
he  will  accept  from  us." 

"  Oh  come,  Miss  Lois,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  "  yon  must 
take  an  xsthetic  view  of  him.  Sam 's  a  genuine  poet  in  his 
nature,  and  poets  are  always  praciically  useless.  And  now 
.Sam's  about  the  only  person  in  Oldioivn,  thnt  I  h.iVL'  spt-n 
that  has  the  least  idea  that  life  is  meant,  in  any  way,  for 
enjoyment.  Everybody  else  seems  to  be  sword  in  hand, 
fighting  against  the  possibility  of  future  suffering,  toiling  and 
depriving  themselves  of  all  present  pleasure,  so  that  ihey 
may  not  come  to  w.mt  by  and  by.  Now  1  've  been  in  countries 
where  the  whole  peasantry  are  like  Sam  Lawson." 

"  Good  gracious !  "  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  what  a  time  they  must 

"  Well,  to  say  the  truth,  there's  not muchiprogress  in  such 
communities,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  clear,  sheer  anim.il 
enjoyment.  And  «hen  trouble  comes,  it  comes  on  them  as 
it  does  on  animals,  unfeared  and  unforeseen,  and  therefore 
unprovided  for." 

"Well,"  said  my  grandmother,  "you  don't  think  that  is 
the  way  for  rational  and  immortal  creatures  to  live?" 

"  Well,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  "  taking  into  account  the 
rational  and  immortal,  peth.ips  not ;  but  I  think  if  we  could 
mix  the  two  races  together  it  would  be  better.  The  Yankee 
lives  almost  entirely  for  the  future,  the  Italian  enjoys  the 
present." 

"  Well,  but  do  you  think  it  is  r/fA/  to  live  merely  to  enioy 
the  present  ?  "  persisted  Aunt  Lois. 

"The  eternal  question!"  s.iid  Ellery.  "After  all,  who 
knows  anything  about  it .'  What  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong  ? 
Mere  geographical  accidents  !  Wliat  is  right  for  the  Green- 
l;inder  is  wrong  for  me  ;  what  is  right  for  me  is  wrong  for 
the  Hindoo.    Take  the  greatest  s.iint  on  earth  to  Greenland, 
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ltd  feed  him  on  Irain-oil  and  candles,  and  you  make  one 
C'  ming  of  him  ;  put  him  under  ihc  equator,  with  ihe  thernio- 

-leter  at  one  hundred  in  the  shade,  and  you  make  another." 
r  ^  "  But  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong,''  Kiid  Aunt  Lois, 
33Jersistcni]y, "  after  alL" 

i«-;    "I  sometimes  think,"  said  EUery  Davenport,  "that  right 
■^jand  wrong  are  just  like  colour,  mere  accidental  properties, 
j-There  is  no  colour  where  there's  no  light,  and  a  thing  is  all 
^i^orls  of  colours  according  to  the  position  you  stand  in  and 
9  -the  houroftheday.   There'syourrocking-chair  in  the  setting 
2:  sun  becomes  a  fine  crimson,  and  in  the  morning  comes  out 
dingy  gray.     So  it  is  with  human  actions.     There's  nothing 
'je  so  bad  that  you  cannot  see  a  good  side  to  it,  nothing  so  good 
12   that  you  cannot  see  a  bad  side  to  it.     Now  we  think  it 's 
rx  shocking  for  our  Indian  tribes,  some  of  them,  to  slay  their 
b;  old  people  ;  but  I  'm  not  sure,  if  the  Indian  could  set  forth 
5;    his  side  of  the  c.ise,  with  all  the  advantages  of  our  rhetoric, 
.  ,    but  that  he  would  have  the  best  of  it.     He  does  it  as  an  act 
^    of  filial  devotion,  you  see.     He  loves  and  honours  his  father 
(.     too  much  to  let  him  go  through  all  that  hon-id  process  of 
;     draining  out  life  drop  by  drop  that  we  think  the  thing  to  pro- 
tract in  our  high  civilisation.     For  my  part,  if  I  were  an 
I      Indian  chief,  I  should  prefer,  when  I  came  to  be  seventy,  to 
be  respectfully  knocked  on  Ihc  head  by  my  oldest  son,  rather 
than  to  shiver  and  drivel  and  muddle  and  cough  my  life  out 
ft  dozen  years  more." 

"  I3ut  God  has  given  his  commandmenis  to  teach  us  what 
is  right,"  said  Aunt  Lois.  "'  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother,' " 

"  Precisely,"  said  Ellery  j  "and  my  friends  the  Sioux  would 
tell  you  that  they  da  honour  their  fathers  and  mothers  by 
respectfully  putting  them  out  of  the  way  when  there  is  no 
more  pleasure  in  living.  They  send  them  to  enjoy  eternal 
youth  in  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  fathers,  you  know." 

"  PositiveW,  Ellery,"  said  Tina,  "  I  shan't  have  this  sort  of 
heathen  stuR  talked  any  longer.  Why,  you  put  one's  head  all 
in  a  whirl  !  and  you  know  you  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  your- 
self. What's  the  use  of  making  everybody  think  you're 
worse  than  you  arc  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Ellery,  "there's  nothing  like  hearing  all 
that  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  subjects.  Now,  there 's  my 
gcd  grandfather  made  an  argument  on  the  will,  that  is,  and 
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for  ever  will  remain,  unanswerable,  because  he  proves  both 
sides  of  a  flat  contradiction  perfecily ;  that  metliod  makes  a 
logic-trap  out  of  which  no  mortal  can  get  hia  foot." 

"Well,"  said  my  grandmother,  "Mr  Davenport,  if  youTl 
take  an  o!d  woman's  advice,  you  11  take  up  with  your  grand- 
father's  ^ad  re!o/ulie?is,  and  not  be  wasting  your  strength  in 
such  talk," 

"  I  beliei'e  there  were  about  seventy-five — or  eighty,  was  it? 
— of  those  resolutions,"  said  Ellery. 

"  And  you  wouldn't  be  the  worse  for  this  world  or  the  next 
if  you'd  make  ihem  yourself,"  said  my  grandmother. 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Ellciy,  bowing,  "  I'll  think 
of  it." 

"  Well,  come,"  said  Tina,  rising,  "it's  lime  for  us  to  go; 
and,"  she  said,  shaking  her  finger  wamingly  at  Ellery  Daven- 
port, "  1  have  a  private  lecture  for  you." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,''  he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  mock  appre- 
hension i  "  the  preaeliing  capacities  of  the  fair  sex  are  some- 
thing terrific.     I  see  ;ill  that  is  before  me." 

They  hade  adieu,  the  fire  was  raked  up  in  the  great  fire- 
place, all  the  members  of  the  family  went  their  several  ways 
10  bed,  but  Harry  and  I  sat  up  in  the  glimmer  and  gloom  of 
Ihe  old  kitchen,  lighted,  now  and  then,  by  a  sputtering  jet  of 
flame,  which  burst  from  ihe sticks.  All  round  the  large  dark 
hearth  the  crickets  were  chirping  as  if  life  were  the  very  mer- 
riest thing  possible. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  I  said,  "  you  see  the  fates  have  ordered  it 
just  as  1  feared." 

"  It  is  almost  as  much  of  a  disappointment  to  me  as  it  can 
be  10  you,"  said  Harrj'.  "And  it  is  the  more  so  because  1 
cannot  quite  trust  this  man."  , 

"  I  never  trusted  him,"  said  I.  "  I  always  had  an  instinc- 
tive doubt  of  him." 

"My  doubts  are   not   instinct,"   said  Harry;   "they   are      I 
founded  on  things  I  have  heard  him  say  myself,      ll  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  trifling  with  nil  truth, 
and  that  nothing  is  sacred  in  his  eyes." 

"  And  yet  Tina  loves  him,"  said  I.  "  I  can  see  that  she 
has  gone  to  him  heart  and  soul,  and  she  believes  in  him  with 
all  her  heart,  and  so  we  can  only  pray  ihat  he  may  be  true  to 
her.  As  for  me,  1  can  never  love  another.  It  only  r. 
to  live  worthily  of  my  love." 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

MARRIAGE  I 


9  ND  now  for  a  time  there  was  nothing  thought  of 
or  talked  of  but  marriage  preparations  and  ar- 
rangements, Letters  of  congrattilation  came 
pouring  in  to  Miss  Mchitable  from  her  Boston 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

When   Harry  and   I  relumed  to  college,  we 
spent  one  day  with  our  friends  the  Kitterys,  and 
found  it  the  one  engrossing  subject  there,  as  everywhere. 

Dear  old  Madam  Kiltery  was  dissolved  in  tenderness,  and 
whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned  reiterated  all  her  good 
opinions  of  EUery,  and  her  delight  in  the  engagemenl,  and 
her  sanguine  hopes  of  its  good  influence  on  bis  spiritual  pro- 
Miss  Debby  took  the  subject  up  energetically,  EUery 
D.ivcnporc  was  a  near  family  connexion,  and  it  became  ihe 
Kitterys  to  make  all  suitable  and  proper  advances.  She 
insisted  upon  addressing  Harry  by  his  title,  notwithstanding 
his  blushes  and  disclaimers. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  she  said  to  him,  "  It  appears  that  you  are 
an  Englishman  and  a  subject  of  his  Majesty ;  and  1  should 
not  be  surprised,  al  some  future  day,  to  hear  of  you  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  it  becomes  you  to  reflect  upon  your 
position,  and  what  is  proper  in  relation  to  yourself ;  and,  at 
least  under  this  roof,  you  must  allow  me  to  observe  these 
proprieties,  however  much  they  may  be  disregarded  else- 
where. I  have  already  informed  the  servants  that  they  are 
always  to  address  you  as  Sir  Harry,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  interfere  with  — '■  ;"="■■-';""=  ' 

"  Oh  certainly 
diTerence  with  n 

"  Now,  in  regard  to  (his  marriage,"  said  Miss  Debby,  "  as 
there  is  no  church  in  Oldtown,  and  no  derfiym.in,  I  hiive  ftit 
that  it  would  be  proper  in  me,  as  a  near  kinswoman  lo  Mr 
Davenport,  to  place  the  Kiltery  mansion  at  Miss  Mehitable 
Rossiiei''s  disposal  for  the  wedding." 

"  Well,  1  confess,"  said  Harry,  blushing,  "  I  never  thought 
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but  that  the  ceremony  would  be  performed  at  home,  by  Par- 

"  My  dear  Sir  Harry ! "  said  Miss  Debby,  laying  her  band 
on  his  arm  with  solemnity,  "consider  that  your  eiLcellenl 
parents,  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Percival,  were  both  members  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  the  only  true  Apostolic 
Protestant  Church, — and  can  you  imagine  that  their  spirits, 
looking  down  from  heaven,  would  be  pleased  and  satisfied 
that  their  daughter  should  consummate  the  most  solemn 
union  of  her  life  out  of  the  Church?  and,  in  fact,  at  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  has  never  received  ordination  ? " 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Harry  kept  his  countenance 
during  this  solemn  address.  His  blue  eyej  acitjally  laughed, 
though  he  excrcisi^d  a  rigid  control  over  the  muscles  of  liis  {ace. 

"  I  really  had  not  thought  about  it  at  all,  Miss  Debby,"  he 
said.    "  I  think  you  are  exceedingly  kind." 

"  And  I  'm  sure,"  said  she,  "  that  you  must  see  the  propriety 
of  ii  now  that  it  is  suggested  to  you.  Of  course,  a  marriage 
performed  by  Mr  Lothrop  would  be  a  legal  one,  so  far  as  the 
civil  law  is  concerned  ;  but  I  confess  I  always  have  regarded 
marriage  as  a  religious  ordinance,  and  it  would  be  a  dis- 
agreeable thing  to  me  to  have  any  connexions  of  mine  united 
merely  by  a  dvi/  tie.  These  Congregational  marriages,"  said 
Miss  Debby,  in  a  contemptuous  voice,  "1  should  think  would 
lead  to  immorality.  How  can  people  feel  as  if  they  were 
married  that  don't  utter  any  vows  themselves,  and  don't  have 
any  wedding-ring  put  on  their  finger?  In  my  view  it's  not 
respectable  ;  and,  as  Mrs  Ellery  Davenport  will  probably  be 
presented  in  the  first  circles  of  England,  I  desire  that  she 
should  appear  there  with  her  wedding-ring  on,  like  an  honest 
womnn.  I  have  therefore  despatched  an  invitation  to  Miss 
Mehilable  to  bring  your  sister  and  spend  the  month  preced- 
ing the  wedding  with  us  in  Boston,  it  will  be  desirable  for 
other  reasons,  as  all  the  shopping  and  dressmaking  and 
millinery  work  must  be  done  in  IJoslon.  Oldtown  is  a  highly 
respectable  little  vilbge,  but,  of  course,  affords  no  advan- 
tages for  the  outfit  of  a  person  of  quality,  such  as  your  sister 
is  and  is  to  be.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Lady  VVidgery 
this  morning.  She  is  much  delii;hlcd,  and  sends  con<;ratu- 
lalions.  She  abvays,  she  said,  believed  that  you  had  dis- 
tinguished blood  in  your  veins  when  she  htst  saw  you  at  our 
bouse." 


*c 
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There  was  something  in  Miss  Debb/s  satisfied,  confiding 
■^&ith  in  everything  English  and  aristocratic  that  was  vastly 
amusing  to  us.    The  perfect  confidence  she  seemed  to  have 
''■^that  Sir  Hairy  Percival,  after  all  the  sins  of  his  youth,  had 
&  entered  heaven  ^rij^f/c  as  a  repentant  and  glorified  baronet. 
■Vamember  of  the  only  True  Church,  was  really  Maive  ana 
~:  affecting.     What  would  a  church  be  good  for  that  allowed 
^  people  of  quality  to  go  to  hell  like  the  commonalty  f    Sir 
S   Harry,  of  course,  repented,  and  made  his  will  in  a  proper 
!    manner,  doubtless  received  the  sacrament  and  absolution, 
and  left  all  human  infirmities,  with  his  gouty  toes,  under  the 
family  monument,  where  his  body  reposed  in  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  a  blessed  and  glorious  resurrection.    The  finding 
of  his   children   under   such   fortunate   circumstances  was 
another  evidence  of  the  good  Providence  who  watches  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  better  classes,  and  does  not  suffer  the  steps 
of  good  Churchmen  to  slide  beyond  recovery. 

There  were  so  many  reasons  of  convenience  for  accepting 
Madame  Kitter/s  hospitable  invitation,  it  was  urged  with 
such  warmth  and  affectionate  zeal  by  Madam  Kittery  and 
Miss  Dcbby,  and  seconded  so  energetically  by  Ellcry  Daven- 
port, to  whom  this  arrangement  would  secure  easy  access 
to  Tina's  society  during  the  intervening  time,  that  it  was 
accepted. 

Harry  and  I  were  glad  of  it,  as  we  should  thus  have  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her.  Ellery  Davenport  was 
refurbishing  and  refurnishing  the  old  country  house,  where 
Harry  and  Tina  had  spent  those  days  of  their  childhood 
which  it  was  now  an  amusement  to  recall,  and  Tina  was  as 
gladly,  joyously  beautiful  as  young  womanhood  can  be  in 
which,  as  in  a  transparent  vase,  the  light  of  pure  love  and 
young  hope  has  been  lighted, 

"  You  like  him,  Horace,  don't  you  ?"  she  had  said  to  me, 
coaxingly,  the  first  opportunity  after  the  evening  we  had 
spent  together.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  did  not  like  him, 
that  was  certain  ;  but  have  you  never,  dear  reader,  been 
ovjr-persuaded  to  think  and  say  you  liked  where  you  did 
not?  Have  you  not  scolded  and  hushed  down  your  own 
instinctive  distrusts  and  heart-risings,  blamed  and  schooled 
yourself  for  ihera,  and  taken  yourself  sharply  to  task,  and 
made  yourself  acquiesce  in  somebody  that  was  dear  and 
necessary  to  some  friend  i    So  did  I.    I  called  myself  selfish. 
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unreasonable,  foolish,  I  determined  lo  be  generous  to  mf 
successful  rival,  and  lo  like  him.  I  took  his  frank )y-o£rered 
friendship,  and  I  forced  myself  to  be  even  enthusiastic  in  hb 
praise.  It  was  a  sure  way  of  making  Tina's  checks  glow,  and 
her  eyes  look  kindly  on  me,  and  she  told  me  so  often  that 
there  was  no  person  in  the  world  whose  good  opinion  she 
h.id  such  a  value  for,  and  she  was  so  glad  I  liked  him. 
Would  it  not  be  perfectly  abominable  after  this  to  let  sneak- 
ing suspicions  harbour  in  my  breast  ? 

Besides,  if  a  man  cannot  have  love,  shall  he  therefore 
throw  away  friendship  ?  and  may  I  not  love  with  the  love  of 
chivahy, — the  love  that  knights  dedicated  to  queens  and 
princesses,  the  love  that  Tasso  gave  to  Leonora  d'Esie,  the 
love  that  Dante  gave  to  Bcniricc,  love  that  hopes  little  and 
asks  nothing  i 

I  was  frequently  in  at  the  Kittery  house  in  leisure  hours, 
and  when,  as  often  happened,  Tina  was  closeted  with  EUcry 
Davcnporl,  1  took  Sweet  counsel  with  Miss  Mchitable. 

"  Wc  all  stand  outside  now,  Horace,"  she  said,  "  I  remem- 
ber when  /  had  Ihc  hearing  of  all  these  thousand  pretty  little 
important  secrets  of  the  hour  that  now  must  all  be  told  in 
another  direction.  Such  is  life.  What  we  want  always 
comes  to  us  wiih  some  pain.  I  wanted  Tina  to  be  well 
married.  1  would  not  for  the  world  she  should  marry  with- 
out just  this  sort  of  love  ;  but  of  course  it  leaves  me  out  in 
the  cold.  I  wouldn't  s:iy  this  to  her  for  the  world, — poor 
little  thing,  it  would  brcik  her  heart," 

One  morning,  however,  I  went  down  and  found  Miss 
Mehitable  in  a  very  excited  state.  She  complained  of  a  bad 
headache,  but  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  is 
constantly  struggling  with  something  which  she  is  doubtful 
of  the  expediency  of  uttering. 

Al  last,  jusl  as  I  was  going,  she  called  mc  into  the  librarj- : 
"Come  here,  Horace,"  she  said  ;  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

I  went  in,  and  she  made  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room  in 
an  agitated  way,  then  sat  down  at  a  table,  and  motioned  me 
to  sit  doun.  "  Horace,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
never  spoken  to  you  of  the  deepest  sorrow  of  my  life,  and  yet 
it  often  seems  to  me  as  if  you  knew  it.'" 

"My  de.ir  Aunty,"  said  I,  for  we  had  from  childhood  called 
her  thus,  "  I  think  1  do  know  it, — somewhat  vaguely,  1 
know  about  your  sister.' 
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"  You  know  how  strangely,  how  unaccountably  she  left  us, 
nnd  that  nothing  satisfactory  has  ever  been  heard  from  her. 
1  told  Mr  Davenport  all  about  her,  and  he  promised  to  try 
to  learn  something  of  her  in  Europe.  He  was  so  successful 
in  relation  to  Tina  and  Harry,  I  hoped  he  might  learn  some- 
thing as  to  her  ;  but  he  never  seemed  to.  Two  or  three  times 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  received  letters  from 
her,  but  without  date,  or  any  mark  by  which  her  position 
could  be  identified.  They  told  me,  in  the  vaguest  and  most 
general  way,  that  she  was  well,  and  still  loved  me,  butbe^ed 
me  to  make  no  inquiries.  They  were  always  posC-markea  at 
Havre  ;  but  the  utmost  research  gives  no  clue  to  her  resi- 
dence there." 

"  Welt  ?"  said  I. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
"yesterday,  when  Mr  Davenport  and  Tina  had  been  sitting 
together  in  this  room  for  a  long  time,  they  went  out  to  ride. 
They  had  been  playing  at  verse-making,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  there  were  some  scallcred  papers  on  the  floor,  and 
1  thought  1  would  remove  them,  as  lliey  were  rather  untidy, 

and  among  ihem  I  found  " she  stopped,  and  panted  for 

breath—"  I  found  THIS." 

She  handed  me  an  envelope  that  had  evidently  been  around 
a  package  of  papers.  It  was  post-marked  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, and  directed  to  Ellery  Davenport. 

"  Horace,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  "  that  is  Emily  Rossitet'a 
hand-writing;  and  look,  the  dale  is  only  two  months  back  I 
What  shall  we  do  f" 

There  are  moments  when  whole  trains  of  thought  go 
through  the  brain  like  lightning.  The  first  emotion  was,  I 
confess,  a  perfectly  fierce  feeling  of  joy.  Here  was  a  clue  1 
My  suspicions  had  not  then  been  unjust ;  the  man  was  what 
Miss  Debby  had  said,— deep,  artful,  and  to  be  unmasked. 
In  a  moment  I  sternly  rebuked  myself,  and  thought  what  a 
wretch  1  was  for  my  suspicions.  The  very  selfish  stake  that 
1  held  in  any  such  discovery  imposed  upon  me,  in  my  view, 
a  double  obligation  to  defend  the  character  of  my  rival.  I 
so  dreaded  that  I  should  be  carried  away  that  I  pleaded 
strongly  and  resolutely  with  myself  for  him.  Besides,  what 
would  Tina  think  of  me  if  I  impugned  EUcry  Davenport's 
honour  for  what  might  be,  after  all,  an  accidental  rescm* 
blance  in  handwriting  f 
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All  these  things  came  in  one  blinding  flash  of  thought  u 
1  held  the  paper  in  my  hands.  Miss  Mehitablc  sat,  white 
and  trembling,  looking  at  mc  piteously. 

"  My  dear  Aunty,"  I  said,  "  in  a  case  like  this  we  cannot 
take  one  single  step  without  being  perrectly  sure.  This 
handwriting  may  accidenlally  resemble  your  sisters.  Are 
you  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  hers?  It  is  a  very  small  scrap 
of  paper  to  determine  by." 

"Well,  1  can't  really  say,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  hesitat- 
ing. "  It  may  be  that  I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  until  I 
have  grown  nervous  and  my  very  senses  deceive  me,  I 
really  cannot  say,  Horace  ;  that  was  the  reason  f  came  to 
you  to  ask  what  I  should  do." 

"  Let  us  look  the  matter  over  calmly,  Aunty." 

"  Now,"  she  said,  nervously  draniiiL'  from  her  pocket  two 
or  three  letters,  and  opening  them  before  me,  "here  are 
those  letters,  and  your  head  is  cool  and  steady.  I  wish  you 
would  compare  the  writing,  and  tell  me  what  to  think  of 'it." 

Now  the  letters  and  the  directions  were  in  that  sharp, 
decided  English  hand  which  so  many  well-educated  women 
write,  and  in  which  personal  peculiarities  are  lost,  to  a  great 
degree,  in  a  gener.il  style.  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  there 
was  a  resemblance  which  might  strike  a  person, — especially 
a  person  so  deeply  interested,  and  dweliinii  with  such  intent- 
ness  upon  a  subject,  as  Miss  Mehitable  evidently  was. 

"My  dear  Aunty,"  said  1,  "1  see  a  resemblance  ;  but 
have  vou  not  known  a  great  many  ladies  who  wrote  bands 
like  this?" 

"Yes,  I  must  say  1  have,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  still  hesi- 
tating,— only,  somehow,  this  impressed  me  very  strongly." 

"Well,"  said  1,  "supposing  that  your  sister  has  written 
to  Ellery  Davenport,  may  she  not  have  entrusted  him  with 
communications  under  his  promise  of  secrecy,  whiti  he  was 
bound  in  honour  not  to  reveal  ? "  I 

"That  may  be  possible,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  sighing 
deeply ;  but  oh,  why  should  she  not  make  a  confidante  of 


"  O  Horace ! "  said  M  iss  Mehitable. 

"  You  know,"  I  went  on,  "  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
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^Aaking  of  old-esublished  opinions  in  Europe.      A  great 
■Tinany  things  are  looked  upon  there  as  open  questions,  in 

regard  to  morality,  which  we  here  in  New  England  never 
^  think  of  discussing.  Ellery  Davenport  is  a  man  of  the 
'"^  European  world,  and  I  can  easily  see  that  there  may  be  cir- 
^''  cumstances  in  which  your  sister  would  more  readily  resort 

*  to  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  than  to  yours." 
"       "  May  Cod  help  me  I  "  said  Miss  Mehitable. 

"  My  dcnr  Aunty,  suppose  you  find  that  your  sister  has 
'■  adopted  a  false  theory  of  life,  sincerely  and  conscientiously, 
'     and  under  the  influence  of  it  gone  astray  from  what  we  in 

•  New  Enjj'land  think  to  be  right.    Should  we  not  make  a  dis- 
'     crimination  between  errors  that  come  from  a  wrong  belief 

and  the  mere  weakness  that  blindly  yields  to  passion  ?     Your 

'     sister's  letters  show  great  decision  and  strength  of  mind.    It 

"     appears  to  me  that  she  is  exactly  the  woman  to  be  misled  by 

'     those  dazzling,  unsettling  theories  with  regard  to  social  life 

which  now  bear  such  sway,  and  are  especially  propagated  by 

French  literature.     She  may  renlly  and  courageously  deem 

herself  doing  right  in  a  course  that  she  knows  she  cannot 

defend  to  you  and  Mr  Rossiter." 

"  Horace,  you  speak  out  and  make  plain  what  has  been 
the  secret  and  dreadful  fear  of  my  life,  I  never  have  be- 
lieved that  Emily  could  have  gone  from  us  all,  and  stayed 
away  so  long,  without  the  support  of  some  attachment.  And 
while  you  have  been  talking  1  have  become  perfectly  certain 
that  it  is  so  ;  but  the  thought  is  like  death  to  me." 

"  My  dear  Aunty,"  I  said,  "  our  Father  above,  who  sees  all 
the  history  of  our  minds,  and  how  they  work,  must  have  a 
toleration  and  a  patience  that  we  have  not  with  each  other. 
He  says  that  He  will  bring  the  blind  by  away  they  knew  not, 
and  '  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  things 
straight ;'  and  He  adds,  'These  things  will  I  do  unto  ihem, 
and  will  not  forsake  them.'  That  has  always  seemed  to  me 
the  most  godlike  passage  in  the  Bible." 

Miss  Mehitable  sat  for  a  long  time,  leaning  her  head  upon 
her  hand. 

"  Then,  Horace,  you  wouldn  't  advise  me,"  she  said,  after 
a  pause,  "  to  say  anything  to  Ellery  Davenport  about  it  f " 

"  Supposing,  said  I,  "that  there  are  communications  that 
he  is  bound  in  honour  not  to  reveal,  of  what  use  could  be 
your  inquiries  ?    It  can  only  create  unpleasantness  ;  it  may 
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make  Tina  feel  unhappy,  who  is  so  very  happy  now,  and  piv- 
bably,  at  best,  you  cannot  learn  anything  that  would  salisly 


•'I  don't  knowasit  willbeof  anyuse,"  said  Miss  Mehitable, 

"  but  you  may  do  il" 

Accordingly,  that  evening,  as  we  were  all  gathered  in  a 
circle  around  the  open  fire,  and  Tina  and  Ellcry,  seated  side 
by  side,  were  carrying  on  that  sort  of  bantering  waifarc  of 
wit  in  which  they  delighted,  I  drew  this  eovelope  from  mr  ' 
pocket  and  said,  carelessly,  "  Mr  Davenport,  here  is  a  letter 
of  yours  that  you  dropped  in  the  library  this  morning." 

He  was  at  that  moment  piayinj;  with  a  siik  tassel  which 
fluttered  from  Tinn's  wrisL  He  let  it  go,  and  took  the 
envelope,  and  looked  at  it  carelessly. 

"  A  letter  ! "  said  Tina,  snatching  it  out  of  his  hand  with 
saucy  freedom, — "dated  at  Geneva,  and  a  lady's  handwriting! 
I  think  1  have  a  right  Co  open  It  i " 

"  Do  so  by  all  means,"  said  Ellery. 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  there's  nothing  in  it,''  said  Tina. 

"  Not  an  uncommon  circumstance  in  a  lady's  letter,  said" 
Ellery. 

"  You  saucy  fellow,"  said  Tina. 

"  Why,"  said  Ellery,  "  is  it  not  the  very  province  and  priri- 
lege  of  the  fair  sex  to  make  nothing  more  valuable  and  more 
agreeable  than  something .'  That 's  the  true  secret  of  witch- 
craft" 

"  But  1  shan't  like  it,"  said  Tina,  half  pouting,  "if  you  call 
my  letters  nothing." 

"  Your  letters,  1  doubt  not,  will  be  an  exception  to  those  of 
all  the  sex,"  said  Ellery.  "  I  really  tremble  when  I  think 
how  profound  they  will  be  ! " 

'■  You  are  making  fun  of  me  !  "  said  she,  colouring. 

"  1  making  fun  of  you  ?  And  what  have  you  been  doing 
with  all  your  hapless  lovers  up  to  this  time  ?  Behold  Neme- 
sis arrayed  in  my  form." 

"But  seriously,  Ellery,  I  want  to  know  whom  this  letter  was 

"  Why  don't  you  look  at  the  signature  ?  "  said  he. 
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'^  "  Well,  of  course  you  know  there  is  no  signature  ;  but  I 
^  niean  what  came  in  ihis  paper?" 

"  What  came  in  the  paper,"  said  Elkry,  carelessly,  "  was  a 
.  neat  tittle  collection  of  Alpine  flowers,  thai,  if  you  are  in- 
'^  lerested  in  botany,  1  shall  have  the  honour  of  showing  you 
*■  one  of  these  days." 

"  But  you  haven 't  told  mc  who  sent  them,"  said  Tina. 

*  "  Ah,  ha  !  we  are  jealous ! "  said  he,  shaking  the  letter  at 
her.    "  What  would  you  give  to  know,  now  ?    Will  you  be 

!'  very  good  if  I  will  tell  you  ?    Will  you  promise  me  for  the 

^  future  not  to  order  me  to  do  more  than  forty  things  at  one 

'  time,  for  example  ?  " 

'  "I  shan't  make  any  promises,"  said  Tina,  " you  ought  to 

"  tell  me  ! " 

'  "  What  an  oppressive   mistress   you  are  ! "  said  Elleiy 

*  Davenport.  "  I  begin  to  sympathise  with  Sam  Lawson, — 
'  lordy  massy,  you  dunno  nothin'  what  I  undergo  ! ' 

"  You  don't  get  off  that  way,"  said  Tina. 

"  Well,"  said  EUery  Davenport,  "  if  you  must  know,  -it's 
Mrs  Breck." 

"And  who  if; she?"  said  Tina, 

"  Well,  my  dear,  she  was  my  boarding-house  keeper  at 
Geneva,  and  a  very  pretty,  nice  Englishwoman, — one  that  I 
should  recommend  as  an  example  to  her  sex." 

"  Oil  !  "  said  Tina,  "  1  don't  care  anything  about  it  now," 

"  Of  course,"  said  EUery.  "  Modest,  unpretending  virtue 
never  excites  any  interest.  I  have  laboured  under  that  dis- 
advantage all  my  days." 

The  by- play  between  the  two  had  brought  the  whole  circle 
around  the  hre  into  a  careless,  laughing  state.  I  looked 
across  to  Miss  Mehitable ;  she  was  laughing  with  the  rest. 
As  we  started  to  go  out.  Miss  Mehitable  followed  me  into  the 
passage-way.  "My  dear  Horace,"  she  said,  "I  was  very 
absurd  ;  it  comes  of  being  nervous  and  thinkbgof  one  thing 
too  much." 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


1.^  fin  HE  fourteenth  of  June  was  as  bright  a.  moraiag  as 
ryMK  ''^  '^  ^^^  been  made  on  purpose  for  a  wedding- 
'iSw      day,  and  of  all  the  five  thousand  inauspicious 

1  ^^      possibilities  wkich  usually  ecicumber  wedditun. 

-^      not  one  feU  to  our  share. 
'  j  Tina's  dress,  for  example,  was  all  done  two 

(l:iy5  beforehand,  ?nd  filled  lo  a  hair  ;  and  .ill  the 
invited  guests  h.id  come,  and  wete  lodged  in  the  spacious 
Ki(ter>-  mansion. 

Esther  Avery  was  to  siand  as  bridesmaid,  with  me  as 
groomsman,  and  Harry,  as  nearesc  relative,  was  to  give  the 
bride  away.  The  day  before,  I  had  been  in  and  seen  both 
ladies  dressed  up  inihe  marriage  finery,  and  we  had  reheaned 
the  silualion  before  Harry,  as  clergyman,  Miss  Uebby  being 
present,  in  one  of  her  most  commanding  franies  of  mind,  to 
see  that  everything  was  done  according  to  the  rubric  She 
surveyed  Esther,  ivhile  she  took  an  approving  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  remarked  lo  me  aside,  "That  young  person,  for  a 
Congregational  parson's  daughter,  has  a  surprisingly  dis- 
tinguished air." 

Lady  Widgery  and  Lady  Lothrop,  who  were  also  in  at  the 
inspection,  honoured  Estlier  with  their  decided  approbation. 

"  She  will  be  quite  presentable  at  court,"  Lady  Widgery 
remarked.    "  Of  course  Sir  Harry  will  wish  her  presented." 

All  this  cmpiesstment  in  regard  to  Harry's  rank  and  title, 
among  these  venerable  sisters,  afforded  great  amusement  to 
our  qu.irtelte,  and  we  held  it  a  capital  joke  among  ourselves 
to  make  Esther  blush  by  calling  her  Lady  Percival,  and  lo 
inquire  of  Harry  about  his  future  parliamentary  prospeas, 
his  rent-rolls  and  tenants.  In  fact,  when  together,  we  were 
four  children,  and  played  with  life  much  as  we  used  to  do  in 
the  dear  old  days. 

Esther,  under  the  influence  of  hope  and  love,  had  bloomed 
out  into  a  beautiful  woman.  Instead  of  looking  like  a  pale 
image  of  abstract  thought,  she  seemed  like  warm  flesh  and 
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blood,  and  Ellery  Davenpiort  remarked,  "  What  a  spleodid 

contrast  her  black  hair  and  eyes  will  make  to  the  golden 
beauty  of  Tina !" 

All  Oidtown  respectability  had  exerted  itself  to  be  at  the 
wedding.  All,  however  humble,  who  had  befriended  Tina 
and  Harry  during  the  days  of  their  poverty,  were  bidden. 
Polly  had  been  long  sojourning  in  the  nouse,  in  the  capacity 
of  Miss  Mchitable's  maid,  and  assisting  assiduously  m  the 
endless  sewing  and  fine  laundry  work  which  precedes  a 
wedding. 

On  (his  auspicious  morning  she  came  gloriously  forth, 
rustling  in  astiffchangeablelutestring,  her  very  Sunday  best, 
and  with  her  mind  made  up  to  enter  an  Episcopal  church 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  There  had,  in  fact,  occurred 
some  slight  theological  skirmishes  between  Polly  and  the 
High  Church  domestics  of  Miss  Debb^s  establishment,  and 
Miss  Mehitable  was  obliged  to  make  stringent  representations 
to  Polly  concerning  the  duty  of  sometimes  repressing  her 
testimony  for  truth  under  particular  circumstances. 

Polly  had  attended  one  catechising,  but  the  shock  produced 
upon  her  mind  by  hearing  doctrines  which  seemed  to  her  to 
have  such  papistical  tendencies  was  so  great  that  Miss 
Mehitable  begged  Miss  Debby  to  allow  her  to  be  excused  in 
future.  Miss  Debby  felt  that  the  obligations  of  politeness 
owed  by  a  woman  of  quality  to  an  invited  guest  in  her  own 
house  might  take  precedence  even  of  theological  considera- 
tions, in  this  point  of  view,  she  regarded  Congregational ists 
with  a  well-bred,  compassionate  tolerance,  and  very  willingly 
acceded  to  whatever  Miss  Mehitable  suggested. 

^larry  and  I  had  passed  the  night  before  the  wedding-day 
at  the  Kittery  mansion,  that  we  might  be  there  at  the  very 
curliest  hour  in  the  morning,  to  attend  to  all  those  thousand 
nnd  one  things  that  always  turn  up  for  attention  at  such  a 

Madam  Kitter/s  garden  commanded  a  distant  view  of  the 
sea,  and  I  walked  among  the  stately  alleys  looking  at  that 
splendid  distant  view  of  Boston  harbour,  which  seemed  so 
bright  and  sunny,  and  which  swooned  away  into  the  horizon 
with  such  an  ineffable  softness,  as  an  image  of  eternal  peace. 

As  I  stood  there  looking,  I  heard  a  light  footstep  behind 
me,  and  Tina  came  up  suddenly  and  spattered  my  check  with 
a  dewy  rose  that  she  had  just  been  gathering. 


5o4  ounowK  roues. 

*■  Von  look  M  mMraral  w  if  it  wcfv  voB  Uttt  bmKak  I 

BB>m«d !"  ihc  nud.  ■ 

"Tim!"  I  said,">-oo  out  to  early  too?"  _ 

*■  Vn,  for  a  wonder.     The  fact  tns.  I   bad  a  bad  him  I 

and  cnald  not  itecp.  1  got  up  and  loojced  ountfinr*"''^! 
mmI  nw  you  hwe,  Horace,  so  I  dressed  mc  qukU*  »*  » 1 
down-  1  (cc)  a  little  bit  uncatiny, — and  ecrie^  ai  t!ieS(^  I 
nv,— and  a  littk  bit  ud.  t<Ki,  about  ttic  dear  old  dan  »■>* 
Wc  kavc  had  Midb  Kood  tiinc»  tORnhcr,— fint  w«  tet,d.  _ 
tbeDw«took£uberin,andih.ii  made  four  ;  and  now  K«aa  1 
jrott  muM  open  the  ranks  a  little  widrr,  and  ukc  in  Oof.*   I 

"  Rut  five  is  an  uneven  number,"  Siud  I  ■  "  it  Icam  oKai  i 
in  the  ctM.'  I 

'  O  Horace  I  I  h<^  yon  wttl  And  one  wonfar  of  ««,*  At  I 
aid.    "I  *W1  have  a  place  in  my  bean  aU  TeMlyforba  I 
She  thall  be  my  liater.    Vou  wjlln-rite  tome,  won'tyoa?   D»  I 
writt    I  shall  »owanUo  hear  of  tlie  dear  oW  things.    Ewj 
«lck  and  tionc,  every  sweelbrier-busb  and  huckleberTTBOlck 
in  Oldiown,  wiil  always  be  dear  to  me.     And  dear  old  pncToa 
Awniy,  wh-il  ever  wt  a  inio  her  good  heart  to  Iliink  of  uIte: 

EK't  Imlc  mc  in  K-  her  child  ?  .md  ji  's  (nn  li-f}  il-!..;  I  i^.i'jli 
ivc  her  so,  \ou  tnow,  Hor.itc,  i  have  a  small  iacome aD 
my  own,  and  that  I  mean  to  give  (o  Aunty." 

Now  there  were  many  points  in  this  little  valedictory  ol 
Tina  to  which  I  h.id  no  mind  to  respond,  and  she  looked,  as 
she  was  spc.ikins.  with  te.irs  coming  in  her  grtat  soft  eyes, 
aUogelher  too  lovjnc  and  lovely  to  be  a  safe  companion  to 
one  forbidden  to  hold  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her,  and  I  felt 
such  a  desperate  tcmplalion  in  that  direction  that  I  turned 
suddenly  from  her.  "  Does  Mr  Davenport  approve  such  a 
disposition  of  your  income  f ''  said  I,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

"Mr  D.ivcnport  I  Mr  High  and  Mighty,"  she  said,  mimick- 
ing my  consir.-iincd  tone,  "  what  makes  you  so  sulky  to  me 
this  morninp  ?" 

"  1  am  not  sulky.  Tina ;  only  sad,"  1  said. 

"  Come,  come,  Horace,  don't  be  sad,"  she  said,  coaxingly 
and  putting  her  hand  through  my  arm.  "  Now,  just  be  a 
good  boy,  and  walk  up  and  down  with  mc  here  a  few  moments, 
and  let  me  icll  you  .ibout  things." 

1  submitted,  and  let  her  lead  me  off  passively.  "  You  se^ 
Horace,"  she  said,  "  1  feel  for  poor  old  Aunty.  Hers  seems 
to  mc  such  a  dry,  desolate  life ;  and  I  can't  help  feeling  a 
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sort  of  self-reproach  when  I  think  of  it.  Why  should  I  have 
health  and  youth  and  strength  and  Ellery,  and  be  going  to 
see  all  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Europe,  while  she  sits  alone 
at  home,  old  and  poor,  and  hears  the  rain  drip  off  from  those 
old  lilac-bushes  ?  Oldtown  is  a  nice  place,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
does  rain  a  great  deal  there,  and  she  and  Polly  will  be  so 
lonesome  without  me  to  make  fun  for  them.  Now,  Horace, 
you  must  promise  me  to  go  there  as  much  as  you  can.  You 
must  cultivate  Aunty  for  my  sake ;  and  her  friendship  is 
worth  cultivating  for  its  own  sake.** 

"  I  know  it,"  said  I ;  "  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
her  mind  and  character." 

"  You  and  Harry  ought  both  to  visit  her,"  said  Tina,  "and 
write  to  her,  and  take  her  advice.  Nothing  improves  a  young 
man  faster  than  such  female  friendship;  it *s  worth  that  of 
dozens  of  us  p^rls." 

Tina  always  had  a  slight  proclivity  for  sermonising,  but  a 
chapter  in  Ecclesiastcs,  commgfrom  little  preachers  with  lips 
and  eyes  like  hers,  is  generally  acceptable. 

"  You  know,"  said  Tina,  "  that  Aunty  has  some  sort  of  a 
trouble  on  her  mind." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  I. 

"  Did  she  tell  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  after  I  had  divined  it." 

"  I  made  her  tell  me,"  said  Tina.  "  When  I  came  home 
from  school,  I  determined  I  would  not  be  treated  like  a  child 
by  her  any  longer, — that  she  should  tell  me  her  troubles,  and 
let  me  bear  them  with  her.  I  am  young  and  full  of  hope,  and 
ought  to  have  troubles  to  bear.  And  she  is  worn  out  and 
weary  with  thinking  over  and  over  the  same  sad  story.  What 
a  strange  thing  it  is  that  that  sister  treats  her  so  !  I  have 
been  thinking  so  much  about  her  lately,  Horace ;  and — do  you 
know  ? — I  had  the  strangest  dream  about  her  last  night.  I 
dreamed  that  Ellery  and  I  were  standing  at  the  altar  being 
married,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  lady  that  we  saw  in  the 
closet  and  in  the  garret  rose  up  like  a  ghost  between  us." 

"Come,  come,"  said  I,  "Tina,  you  are  getting  nervous. 
One  shouldn't  tell  of  one's  bad  dreams,  and  then  one  forgets 
them  easier." 

"  Well,"  said  Tina,  "  it  made  me  sad  to  think  that  she  was 
a  young  girl  like  me,  full  of  hope  and  joy.  They  didn't  treat 
her  rightly  over  in  that  Farnsworth  family, — Miss  M^VciJalcJvR. 
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told  me  all  about  it.  Ob,  it  was  a  dreadful  story  !  tlicy  pa- 
fcctly  froM  her  heart  wiih  their  dreary  talk  about  reUj^ioa 
Horace,  1  think  the  most  irreligious  thing  in  the  world  is 
that  way  of  talking,  which  takes  away  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  gives  only  a  dreadful  Judge.  I  should  not  be  so  happy 
and  so  safe  as  1  am  now,  if  I  did  not  believe  in  a  loving 
God." 

"  Tina,"  said  I,  "  are  you  satisfied  with  the  religious  priO' 
ciples  of  Mr  Davenport  ? " 

"I'm  glad  you  asked  mc  that,  Horace,  because  Mr  Daven- 
port is  a  man  that  is  very  apt  to  be  misunderstoocL  Nobody 
really  does  utidcrstand  him  oat  me.  He  has  seen  so  much  of 
cant,  and  hypocrisy,  and  pretence  of  religion,  and  is  so  afraid 
of  prcicnsions  that  do  not  menn  anything,  that  I  think  he 
EOCS  to  the  olhcr  extreme.  IndL-cd.  I  have  told  him  so.  liut 
he  says  he  is  always  delighted  to  hear  me  talk  on  religion, 
and  he  likes  to  have  me  repeat  hymns  to  him  ;  and  he  told 
me  the  other  day  that  he  thought  the  Bible  contained  finer 
slrains  of  poetry  and  eloquence  than  could  be  got  from  ali 
other  books  put  together.  Then  he  has  such  a  wonderful 
mind,  you  know.  Mr  Avery  said  that  he  never  saw  a  person 
that  appreciated  all  the  distinctions  of  the  doctrines  more 
completely  than  he  did.  He  doesn't  quite  agree  with  Mr 
Avery,  nor  with  anybody;  but  1  think  he  is  very  far  from 
being  an  iri-eligious  man.  I  believe  he  thinks  very  seriously 
on  all  these  subjects,  indeed." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  1,  half  convinced  by  her  fen'our, 
more  than  half  by  the  magic  of  her  presence  and  the  touch 
of  the  golden  curls  that  the  wind  blew  against  my  cheek,— 
true  Venetian  curl?,  brown  in  the  shade  and  gold  in  the  sun. 
Certainly,  such  things  as  these,  if  not  argument,  inchne  m.in 
to  be  convinced  of  whatever  a  fair  preacher  says  ;  and  I 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  Ellcry  Davenport  hked  to  hear 
her  talk  about  religion.  The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  breakfast-bell,  which  rung  us  in  to  an  early  meal,  where 
we  found  Miss  Dehby,  brisk  and  crisp  with  business  and 
auihorily,  apologising  to  Lady  Widgery  for  the  unusually 
early  hour,  "  but,  really,  so  much  always  to  be  done  in  cases 
hke  these." 

Breakfa5t  was  hurried  over,  for  I  was  (o  dress  myself,  and 
go  to  Mr  Davenport's  house,  and  accompany  him,  as  grooms- 
man, to  meet  Tina  and  Harrj'  at  the  church  door. 
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1  Tcmember  admiring  EUery  Davenport,  as  I  met  him 
this  morning,  with  his  eas)',  high-bred,  cordial  air,  and  wiih 
that  overflow  of  general  benevolence  which  seems  to  fill  ihe 
hearts  of  hnppy  bridegrooms  on  the  way  10  the  altar.  Jealous 
as  1  was  of  the  love  that  ought  10  be  given  to  the  idol  of  my 
knight-erraniry,  I  could  not  but  own  to  myself  that  EUeiy 
Davenport  was  most  loyally  in  love. 

Then  I  have  a  vision  of  the  old  North  Church,  with  its 
chimes  playing,  and  the  pews  around  the  brojid  aisle  tilled 
with  expectant  guests.  The  wedding  had  excited  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  the  upper  circles  of  Boston.  Ellery 
Davenport  was  widely  known,  having  been  a  sort  of  fashion- 
able meteor,  appearing  at  intervals  in  the  select  circles  of  the 
city  with  all  the  prestige  of  foreign  travel  and  diplomatic 
7eputation.  I'hen  the  little  roniaace  of  the  children  had  got 
about,  and  had  proved  as  sweet  a  morsel  under  the  tongues 
of  good  Bostonians  as  such  spices  in  the  dulness  of  real  life 
usually  da  There  was  talk  everywhere  of  the  little  story, 
and,  as  usual,  nothing  was  lost  in  the  telhng ;  the  beauty 
and  cleverness  of  the  children  had  been  reported  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  until  everybody  was  on  tiptoe  to  see  them. 

The  Oldtown  people,  who  were  used  to  rising  at  daybreak, 
found  no  ditKculty  m  getting  to  Boston  in  season.  Uncle 
Fliakim's  almost  exhausted  waggon  had  been  diligently 
revamped,  and  his  harness  assiduously  mended,  foi  days 
beforehand,  during  which  process  the  good  man  might  have 
been  seen  flying  hke  a  meteor  in  an  unceasing  round,  between 
the  store,  the  blacksmith's  shop,  my  grandfatlier's,  and  his 
own  dwelling  ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  arduous  labours, 
not  only  his  wife,  but  Aunt  Kcziah  and  Hepsy  Lawson,  were 
secured  a  free  passage  to  the  entertainment. 

Lady  Lolhrop  considerately  offered  a  seat  to  my  grand- 
mother and  Aunt  Lois  in  her  coach  ;  but  my  grandmother 
declined  the  honour  in  favour  of  my  mother. 

"  It 's  all  very  well,"  said  my  grandmother,  "  and  1  send 
my  blessing  on  'em  with  all  my  heart ;  but  my  old  husband 
and  I  are  100  far  along  to  be  rattling  our  old  bones  to  wed- 
dings in  Boston.  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  behave  in  their 
grand  Episcopal  church." 

Aunt  Lois,  who,  like  many  other  good  women,  had  an  inno- 
cent love  of  the  pomps  and  vanities,  and  my  mother,  to  whom 
the  scene  was  an  unheard-of  recreation,  were,  on  the  whole, 
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rot  displeased  that  her  mind  had  taken  this  turn.  As  to  Sam 
ILawson,  he  arose  before  Aurora  had  unbarred  the  gales  of 
dawn,  and  strode  off  vigorously  on  foot,  in  his  best  Sunday 
clothes,  and  arrived  there  in  time  to  welcome  Uncle  Flia- 
kim's  waggon,  and  to  tell  him  that  "  he  'd  been  a-looktn'  out 
for  'em  these  two  hours." 

So  then,  for  :is  much  as  half  an  hour  before  the  wedding 
coaches  arrived  at  the  church  door,  there  was  a  goodly 
assfmblage  in  the  church,  and,  while  the  chimizs  were 
solemnly  pealing  the  tune  of  old  Wells,  there  were  bibbing 
and  bobbing  of  fashionable  bonnets,  aad  fluttering  of  fans, 
and  rustling  of  silks,  and  subdued  crcakings  of  whalebone 
stays,  and  a  gentle  under-tonc  of  gossiping  conversation  in  the 
expecunt  audience.  Ham  Lawson  h.id  mounted  the  or^'n 
loft,  directly  opposite  the  altar,  which  commanded  a  most 
distinct  view  of  every  possible  transaction  below,  and  also 
gave  a  prominent  image  of  himself,  with  his  lanky  jaws,  pro- 
trudini;  eyes,  and  shackling  figure,  posed  over  all  as  the 
inspecting  genius  of  the  scene.  And  every  once  in  a  while 
he  conveyed  to  Jake  Marshall  pieces  of  intelligence  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  property  or  private  hisiory^the  horses, 
carriages,  servants,  and  most  secret  internal  belongings — of 
the  innocent  Bostontans,  who  were  disporting  themselves 
below,  in  ulter  ignorance  of  how  much  was  known  about 
them.  liut  when  a  man  gives  himself  seriously  for  years 
to  the  task  of  collecting  information,  thinking  nothing  of 
long  tramps  of  twenty  miles  in  the  acquisition,  never  hesi- 
tating to  put  a  question,  and  never  forgetting  an  answer,  it 
is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  information  he  may  pick 
up.  In  Sam,  a  valuable  reporter  of  the  press  lias  been  lost 
forever.  He  was  born  a  generation  too  soon,  and  the  civilisa- 
tion of  his  time  had  not  yet  made  a  place  for  him.  But  not 
the  less  did  he  at  this  moment  feel  in  himself  all  the  rcspon- 
sibiiilics  of  a  special  reporter  for  Oldtown. 

"  Lordy  massy,"  he  said  to  Jake  when  the  chimes  began 
to  play,  "  liow  solemn  that  'ere  does  sound  ! — 


»  the  tinis  in  tiryc  th:  Lord. 


I  ben  up  in  the  belfry  askin'  the  ringer  what  Mr  Davenport's 
Roin'  to  give  him  forringin'  (hem  'ere  chimes  ;  and  how  much 
do  ye  think  'twas?    Wal,  'twas  jest  fifty  dollars,  for  jest  this 
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ire  one  time,  an'  the  weddin'  fee's  a-goin' t"  be  a  hunderd 
^^.tiineas  in  a  gold  puss.     1  tell  yer,  Colonel  Davenport's  a 
.  ,  nan  as  chops  his  mince  putty  fine.     There 's  Parson  Lothrop 
^^own  there  ;  he 's  got  a  spick  span  new  coal  an'  a  new  wig ! 
,  fThaC's  Mis'   Loihrop's  scarlet  Injy  shawl ;  that  'ere  cost  a 
_"liunderd  guineas  in  Injy — her  first  husband  gin  'er  that, 
'  Lordy  massy,  ain't  it  a  providence  ihat  Pareon  Lolhrop's 
■named  her  ?  'cause  scnce  tbe  war  that  'ere  s'ciely  fur  sendin 
"  the  gospil  to  furrin  parts  don't  send  nothin'  to  'em,  an'  the 
Oldtown  people,  they  don't  pay  noihin'.    All  they  can  raise 
'    they  gin  to  Mr  Mordecai  Rossiter,  'cause  they  say  ef  they 
.     hev  to  s'port  a  colleague  it 's  all  they  can  do,  'specially  scnce 
■      he's  married.     Yeh   see,  Mordecai,  he  wanted  to  git  Tiny, 
but  he  couldn't  come  it,  and  so  he 's  tuk  up  with  Delily  Bar- 
ker.    The  folks,  some  on  'em,  kind  o'  hinted  to  old  Parson 
Lothrop  thet  his  sermons  wasn't  so  inieresiin'  's  they  might 
be, 'n' the  parson,  ses  he, 'Wal,  I  blieve  the  sermons 'sabout's 

?Jod's  the  pay;  ain't  they?'  He  bed  'em  there.  I  like 
nrson  Lothrop — he's  a  fine  old  figgcr-head,  and  keeps  up 
stiff  fiir  th' honour  o'  the  ministry.  Why,  folks 's  gittin' so 
nowadays  thet  minislcrs  won't  be  no  more'n  common  folks, 
'n'  everybody  II  hev  their  say  to  'em  jest 's  they  do  to  anybody 
else,  Lordy  massy,  there's  the  oi^n — goin'  to  hev  all  the 
glories,  orgms  'n'  bells  'n'  everythin' ;  guess  the  procession 
must  ha' started.  Mr  Davenport's  got  another  spick  an' span 
new  landau,  't  he  ordered  over  from  England,  special  for  this 
'casion,  an'  two  pranein'  white  bosses  1  Yeh  see  I  got  inter 
Boston  'bout  daybreak,  an'  I 's  round  terhis  stables  a-lookin' 
at  'em  a-polishin'  up  their  huffs  a  little,  'n'  givin'  on  'em  a 
wipe  down,  'n'  I  asked  Jenkins  what  he  thought  he  gin  for 
'em,  an'  he  sed  he  reely  shouldn't  duist  to  tell  me.  1  tell  ye, 
he's  hke  Solomon — he's  a-goin'  lo  make  gold  as  the  stones 
o'  the  street." 

And  while  Sam's  monologue  was  going  on,  in  came  the 
bridal  procession, — first,  Harry,  with  his  golden  head  and 
blue  eyes,  and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  a  cloud  of  ethereal  gauzes 
and  laces,  out  of  which  looked  a  face,  pale  now  as  a  lily,  with 
wandering  curls  of  golden  hair,  like  little  gleams  of  sunlight 
on  white  clouds  ;  then  the  tall,  splendid  figure  of  Ellcry 
Davenport,  his  haughty  oluc  eyes  glancing  all  around  with  a 
triumphant  assurance.  Miss  Mehitable  hung  upon  his  arm, 
pale  with  excitement  and  emotion.    Then  came  Esther  and  1. 
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As  we  passed  up  the  aisle,  1  licard  a  confused  i 
whisperings,  and  3  subdued  drawing  in  of  breath,  and  H. 
rest  nil  seemed  to  me  to  be  done  in  a  dream.  I  beaixl  tbc 
words :  "  Who  giveth  this  womin  to  be  married  to  this  riaal' 
8nd  saw  Harry  step  forth,  bold,  and  bright,  and  handsome 
amid  the  whisperings  that  pointed  him  out  as  the  hera  of  > 
liitle  romance.  And  he  gave  her  away  for  ever, — our  darluft 
our  heart  of  hearts.  And  then  those  holy,  tender  words,  tboK 
VOIV3  so  awful,  those  supporting  prayers,  all  mingled  as  in  a 
dream,  until  it  was  all  over,  and  Indies,  laughing  and  crying, 
were  crowding  .iround  Tina,  and  there  were  kissing  and  con- 
gratulating and  shaking  of  hands,  and  then  we  swept  out  of 
the  church,  and  into  the  carriages,  and  were  whirled  ba^  to 
the  Kittery  mansion,  which  was  thrown  wide  open,  from  gar- 
ret to  cellar,  in  the  vcrv  profuscness  of  old  English  hospualjiv. 

There  was  a  splendid  lunch  laid  out  in  the  parlour,  vc:ik 
all  the  old  silver  in  muster,  and  wilh  all  the  delicacies  ihal 
Boston  confectioners  and  caterers  could  furnish. 

Ellery  Davenport  had  indeed  tendered  the  services  of  bis 
French  cook,  but  Miss  Debbyliad  respectfully  declined  th* 
offer. 

"He  may  be  a  very  good  cook,  EUery;  I  say  nothing 
afiainst  him.  I  nm  extremely  obliged  lo  you  for  your  polite 
offer,  but  good  English  cooking  is  good  enough  for  me,  aod 
I  trust  that  whatever  guests  1  invite,  will  always  think  it  good 
enough  for  I  hem." 

On  that  day,  Aunt  Lois  and  Aunt  Keiiah  and  my  mother 
and  Uncle  Fliakiin  sat  down  in  proximity/to  some  of  the  veiy 
seleclcst  families  of  IJoston,  comporting  themselves,  like  good 
republican  Yankees,  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing  all  their  lives,  though  secretly  embarrassed  by 
many  tittle  points  of  etiquette. 

Tina  and  Ellery  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  dispensed 
hospitalities  around  them  wilh  a  gay  and  gracious  freedom ; 
and  Harry,  in  whom  the  bridal  dress  of  Estlter  had  evidendy 
excited  distracting  visions  of  future  probabilities,  was  making 
his  scat  by  her  at  dinner  an  opportunity,  in  the  general  clatter 
of  conversation,  to  enjoy  a  nice  little  Ule  &-tUe. 

Besides  the  brilliant  company  in  the  parlour,  a  long  table 
was  laid  out  upon  the  greensward  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
in  the  garden,  where  beer  and  ale  flowed  freely,  and  ham  and 
bre.id  and  cheese  and  cake  and  eatables  of  a  solid   and  sus- 
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aining  description  were  dispensed  to  whomsoever  would. 
;j;rhe  humble  friends  of  lower  degree — the  particular  friends 
~''Df  the  servants,  and  all  the  numerous  tribe  of  dependants  and 
^hangers-on,  who  wished  to  have  some  small  share  in  the 
'rosperity  of  the  prosperous — here  found  ample  entertain- 
ment Here  Sam  Lawson  might  be  seen,  seated  beside 
^^  Hcpsy,  on  a  garden  seat  near  the  festive  board,  gallantly 
■^^  pressing  upon  her  the  good  things  of  the  hour. 
'^  "Eat  all  ye  want  ter,  Hepsy, — it  comes  free's  water;  ye 
^  can  hev  *  wine  an*  milk  without  money  *n*  without  price,'  as 
■*  'twere.  Lordy  massy.  *s  jest  what  I  wanted.  I  hed  sech  a 
*  stram  this  momin',  *n  hain't  hed  nothin*  but  a  two-cent  roll, 
!2  't  I  bought 't  the  baker's.  Thought  I  should  ha'  caved  in 
^  'fore  they  got  through  with  the  weddin'.  These  'ere  'Piscopal 
c  weddin's  is  putty  long.  What  d'ye  think  on  them,  Polly  ?" 
'-  "I  think  I  like  our  own  way  the  best,"  said  Polly,  stanchly, 
'     **  none  o*  your  folderol,  'n*  kneelin',  *n*  puttin'  on  o'  rings." 

"  Well,   said  Hepsy,  with  the  spice  of  a  pepper-box  in  her 
'     eyes,  "  I  liked  the  part  that  said,  *  With  all  my  worldly  goods 
I  thee  endow.'" 

"  Thet  's  putty  well,  when  a  man  hes  any  worldly  goods," 
said  Sam ;  "  but  how  about  when  he  hesn't  ?  " 

"Then  he's  no  business  to  git  married!"  said  Hepsy, 
definitely. 

"  So  /  think,"  said  Polly  ;  "  but,  for  my  part,  I  don't  want 
no  man's  worldly  goods,  ef  I  've  got  to  take  him  with  'em. 
I  'd  rather  work  hard  as  I  have  done,  and  hev  'em  all  to 
myself,  to  do  just  what  I  please  with." 

"  Wal,  Polly,"  said  Sam,  **  1  daresay  the  men 's  jest  o'  your 
mind, — none  on  'em  won't  try  very  hard  to  git  ye  out  on  *t." 

**  There 's  bin  those  thet  hes,  though  ! "  said  Polly  ;  '*  but 
'tain't  wuth  talkin'  about,  anyway." 

And  so  conversation  below  stairs  and  above  proceeded 
gaily  and  briskly,  until  at  last  the  parting  hour  came. 

"  Now  jest  all  on  ye  step  round  ter  the  front  door,  an'  see 
'em  go  off  in  their  glory.  Them  two  white  bosses  is  imported 
fresh  from  England,  'n*  they  couldn't  ha'  cost  less  'n'  a  thou- 
san'  dollars  apiece,  ef  they  cost  a  cent." 

"  A  thousand  ! "  said  Jenkins,  the  groom,  who  stood  in  his 

best  clothes  amid  the  festive  throng.    **  Who  told  you  that  ?" 

"  Wal ! "  said  Sam,  "  I  thought  I  'd  put  the  figger  low 

enough,  sence  ye  wouldn't  tell  me  perticklers.     I  like  to  be 
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accurate  'bout  these  'ere  things.  There  they  be!  they're 
comin'  out  the  door  now.  She's  tuk  off  her  while  dress  now, 
an'  got  on  her  iravellin'  dress,  don't  yc  see  ?  Lordy  massy, 
what  a  kissin'  an'  a.  cryin'  1  Haw  women  allers  does  go  on 
'bout  these  'ere  things  I  Tliere,  he's  got  'cr  at  last !  See 
'em  goin'  down  the  Steps  I  ain  t  they  a  han'some  couple  ? 
There,  he 's  handin'  on  'er  in.  The  kerrige  's  lined  with  blue 
satin,  '□'  never  was  sot  in  afore  this  mornin'.  Good  luck  go 
with  "em  !    There  they  ga" 

And  we  all  of  us  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Kittcry  mansion, 
kissing  hands  and  waving  handkerchiefs,  until  the  beloved 
one,  the  d.-trling  of  our  hearts,  was  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

WEDDING  AFTER-TALKS  AT  OLDTOWN. 

jiEDDING  joys  are  commonly  supposed  to  pertain 
especially  to  the  two  principal  person.iges,  and 
to  be  of  a  kind  with  which  the  woild  doth  not 
intermeddle  ;  but  a  wedding  in  such  a  quiet  ;ind 
nonotonous  state  of  existence  as  that  of  Old- 
town  is  like  a  glorious  sunset,  which  leaves  a 
Jnng  after-glow,  in  which  trees  and  rocks,  farm- 
{,  and  all  the  dull  common-pl.-ice  landscape  of  real  life 
have,  for  a  while,  a  roseate  hue  of  brightness.  And  then  the 
long  after-talks,  the  deliberate  turnings  and  revampings,  and 
the  re-enjoying,  bit  by  bit,  of  every  incident  ! 

Sam  I^wson  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  make  the  most 
of  this,  and  for  a  week  or  two  he  reigned  triumphant  in  Old- 
town  on  the  strength  of  it.  Others  could  relate  the  bare 
simple  facts,  but  Sam  Lawson  could  give  the  wedding,  with 
vari.itions,  with  marginal  references,  and  explanatory  notes, 
and  enlightening  comments,  that  ran  deep  into  the  history 
of  everybody  present.  So  that  even  those  who  had  been  at 
the  wedding  did  not  know  half  what  they  had  seen  until  Sam 
toid  them. 

It  was  now  the  second  evening  after  that  auspicious  event 
Aunt  Lois  and  my  mother  had  been  pressed  to  prolong  their 
stay  over  one  night  after  the  wedding,  to  share  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Kittery  mansion,  and  had  been  taken  around  in 
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,  on  men  reium,  sam  came  in  lo  assiH  laetn  m  oisn- 
information  by  tbe  evening  fireside. 
t1,  Mis'  Badger,"  said  he,  "  twas  Kin'ally  agreed,  on  all 
there  hadn  t  ben  no  weddin'  like  it  seen  in  Boston 
he  time  them  court  folks  and  nobility  used  to  be  there. 
ike  there,  that  rings  the  chimes,  he  told  me  he  hedn't 
>  seeh  couple  go  up  the  broad  aisle  o'  that  church, 
lays  he  to  me, '  I  tell  yew,  the  grander  o'  Boston  is 
-day,' and  ye'd  better  b'lieve  everyone  on  'em  had  on 
unday  best.  There  was  the  Boyhtons,  an'  the  Bow- 
ui'  the  Brattles,  an'  the  Winthrops,  an'  the  Bradfords, 
Penhallows  up  from  Portsmouth,  an'  the  Quinceys, 
Scwells.  Wal,  I  tell  yer,  there  was  real  grit  there  ! — 
lat  come  in  their  grand  kenidges,  I  tell  you  ! — there 
.ch  a  pawin'  and  stampin'  o'  horses  and  kertidges 
the  church  as  if  all  the  army  of  the  Assyrians  was 

^,  now,  I  'm  glad  I  didn't  go,"  said  my  grandmother. 
:oo  old  to  go  into  any  such  grandeur." 
il,  I  don't  see  why  folks  hes  so  much  'bjections  to 
lere  'Piscopal  weddin's,  neither,"  said  Sam.  "  1  tell 
S  a  kind  o  putty  sight  now ;  ye  see  1  was  up  in  the 
.oft,  where  1  could  look  down  on  the  heads  of  all  the 
Massy  to  us  !  the  hunnets,  an'  the  feathers,  an'  the 
lawls,  an'  the  purple  an'  line  linen,  was  all  out  on  the 
.  An'  when  our  Harry  come  in  with  Tiny  on  his  ann, 
.s  a  gineral  kind  o'  buzz,  an'  folks  a  risin'  up  all  over 
ise  to  look  at  'em.  Her  dress  was  yer  real  Injy  satin, 
m'  yaller,  kind  o'  like  cream.      An'  she  had  on  tbe 

nt  pearls  an'  diamonds  " 

iw  did  you  know  what  she  had  on  ?  "  said  Aunt  Lois. 
I  hes  ways  o'  findin'  out ! "  said  Sam.  "  Yeh  know 
leral  Pierpont,  his  gret-gret-grandfalher,  was  a  gineral 

British  army  in  Injy,  an'  he  racketed  round  mong 
labobs  out  there,  an'  got  no  end  o'  gold  an'  precious 

an'  these  'ere  pearls  and  diamonds  that  she  wore  on 

:k  and  in  her  cars  hes  come  down  in  the  Davenprort 

Mis'  Dclily,  Miss  Deborah  Kittery's  maid,  she  told 

the  parlic'lars'bout  it,  an'  she  ses  there  ain't  no  family 

in  silver  and  jewels,  and  sich,  as  Ellery  Davenport's 

hes  ben  for  generations  back.    His  bouse  is  jest 

3  K 
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choke  full  of  a]l  sorts  0'  graven  images  and  queer  tKiogs 
from  Chiny  an'  Japan,  'cause,  ye  see,  his  ancestors  th?f 
iradedto  Injy,  an'  they  seem  to  hev  got  the  abundance  y 
the  Gentiles  flowin'  to  'cm." 

"  I  noticed  those  pearls  on  her  neck,"  said  Aunt  Lois ; 
I  never  saw  such  pearls." 

"W.i!,"  said  Sam,  "Mis'  Dclily,  she  ses  she's  tried 'em 
longside  of  a  good-sized  pea,  an'  they're  full  as  big.  An' 
the  earrings  's  them  peaj-shaped  pearls,  ye  know,  with 
diamond  nubs  atop  on  'em.  7hen  there  was  a  great  ptsarl 
cross,  an'  the  biggest  kind  of  a  diamond  right  in  the  middle 
on  'l  Wal,  Mis'  Delily  she  told  me  a  story  'bout  them  'eie 
pearls,"  said  Sam.  "  For  ray  part,  ef  it  hed  ben  a  daughter 
o'  mine,  I  'd  rulher  she  'd  'a'  worn  sulhin'  on  lier  neck  that 
was  spic  an'  span  new.  I  tell  yew,  these  'ere  old  family 
jewels,  1  think  sometimes  they  giis  kind  o'  struck  through 
an'  through  with  moth  an'  rust,  so  (o  speak" 

"  1  'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Sam,"  said  Aunt 
Xxiis,  literally,  "  since  we  know  gold  can't  rust,  and  pearls 
and  diamonds  don't  hurt  with  any  amount  of  keeping." 

"  Wal,  ye  see,  ihey  do  say  that  'ere  old  General  Pierpiont 
was  a  putty  hard  customer;  he  got  them  'ere  pearls  an' 
diamonds  away  from  an  Injun  princess ;  I  s'pose  she  thought 
she'd  as  much  right  10  "em  's  he  hed  ;  an'  they  say  'l  was 
about  all  she  hed  was  her  jewels,  an'  so  nat'rally  enough  she 
cussed  him  for  taking  on  'em.  Wal,  dunno's  the  Lord 
minds  the  cusses  o'  these  poor  old  heathen  critturs  ;  but 's 
ben  a  fact.  Mis'  Delily  says,  ihet  them  jewels  hain't  never 
brought  good  luck.  Gineral  Pierpont,  he  gin  'em  to  his  (usl 
wife,  an'  she  didn't  live  but  two  months  arter  she  was 
married.  He  gin  'em  to  his  second  wife,  'n'  she  luck  to 
drink  and  led  him  sech  a  life  't  he  wouldn't  ha'  cared  ef  she 
had  died  too  ;  'n'  then  they  came  down  to  EUery  Daven- 
port's first  wife,  'n'  she  went  ravin'  craiy  the  fust  year  arter 
she  was  married.  Now  all  that  'ere  does  look  a.  little  tike  a 
cuss  ;  don't  it?" 

"  O  nonsense,  Sam  ! "  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  word  of  truth  in  any  of  it '.  You  can  hatch  moie 
stories  in  one  day  than  a  hen  can  eggs  in  a  month." 

"  Wal,  any  way,"  said  Sam,  "  I  like  the  'Piscopal  sarvice, 
all  'ceppin'  the  minister's  wearin'  his  shirt  outside ;  thai  I 
don't  like," 
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"  llsn't  a  shirt ! "  said  Aunt  Lois,  indignanily. 

"  O  lordy  massy ! "  said  Sam,  "  1  know  what  they  caUs  it 
I  know  it's  a  surplice,  but  it  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves ;  but  the  words  is  real  loIenUL  I 
wondered  when  be  asked  'em  all  whether  they  bed  any 
objections  to  't,  an'  told  'em  to  speak  up  ef  they  hed,  what 
would  happen  ef  anybody  should  speak  up  jest  there." 

"Why,  of  course 'twould  Slop  the  wedding,"  said  Aunt  Loil, 
"  until  the  thing  was  inquired  inta" 

"  Wal,Jake  Marshall,  he  said  thet  he'd  heerd  a  story  when 
he  was  a  boy  about  a  weddin'  in  a  church  at  Portsmouth, 
that  was  stopped  jest  there,  'cause,  ye  see,  the  man  he  hed 
another  wife  livin.  He  said  'twas  old  Colonel  Penhalbw. 
'Mazin'  rich  the  old  Colonel  was,  and  these  'ere  heboid  cocks 
sometimes  does  seem  to  stmt  round  and  cut  up  ^etty  much 
as  if  they  hedn't  heard  o"  no  God  in  their  parti.  The  Colonel 
he  got  bis  wife  shet  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  an'  then  spread 
the  word  thst  she  was  dead,  an'  courted  a  gal,  and  come  jest 
as  near  as  that  to  marryin'  of  her." 

"  As  near  as  what  ? "  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  Why,  when  they  got  to  that  'ere  part  of  the  service,  there 
was  his  wife  good  as  new.  She'd  got  out  o'  the  'sylum,  and 
stood  up  there  'fore  'em  alL  So  you  see  that  'ere  does  some 
good." 

"  I  'd  rather  stay  in  an  asylum  all  my  life  than  go  back  to 
that  man,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  Wal,  you  see  she  didn't,"  said  Sam  ;  "  ber  friends  they 
made  bim  make  a  settlement  on  her,  poor  woman,  and  be 
cleared  out  t'  England." 

"  Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish,"  said  my  grandmother. 

"  Wal,  how  handsome  that  'ere  gal  is  that  Harry's  going 
to  marry  t"  continued  Sam.  "She  didn't  have  on  nothii? 
but  white  muslin',  an'  not  a  snip  of  a  jewel ;  but  she  looked 
like  a  queen.  Ses  I  to  Jake,  ses  I,  there  goes  the  woman 
'til  be  Lady  Percival  one  o'  these  da;^9,  over  in  England, 
an'  I  bet  ye,  hell  find  lots  o'  family  jewels  for  her,  over 
there.     Mis'  Delily  she  said  shedidn'tdoubttbere  would  be." 

"  I  hope,"  said  my  grandmother, "  that  she  will  have  more 
enduring  riches  than  that;  it's  small  matter  about  earthly 

"  Lordy  massy,  yes.  Mis'  Badger,"  said  Sam,  "  jes'  so,  je»' 
so  ;  now  that  'ere  was  being  impressed  on  my  mind  all  the 
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lime.  Folks  oughlenter  lay  up  their  treasures  on  airth ;  I 
couldn't  help  thinkin'  on't,  when  I  see  Tina  a-wearin'  tbem 
jewels,  jest  how  vain  an'  transitory  everythin'  is,  an'  how  the 
women  't  has  worn  'em  afore  is  all  turned  to  dust,  an'  lyin' 
in  their  graves.  Lordy  massy,  these  'ere  things  make  us 
realise  what  a  transitory  world  we's  a-livin'  in.  I  was  lellin' 
Hepsy'bout  it,— she's  so  kind  o"  worldly,  Hepsy  is, — seemed 
to  make  her  feel  so  kind  o'  gritty  to  see  so  much  wealth  'n' 
splendour,  when  we  hedn't  none.  Ses  I, '  Hepsy,  there  ain't 
no  use  o'  waniio'  worldly  riches,  'cause  our  lives  all  passes 
away  like  a  dream,  an'  a  hundred  years  hence  't  won't  make 
no  sort  o'  difTumce  what  we've  tied,  an'  what  we  heven't  hed.'  ' 
But  wal,  Miss  Lois,  ditt  ye  see  the  kerridge?*  said  Sasii  I 
returning  to  temporal  things  with  renewed  animation. 

"  I  just  got  a  glimpse  of  i:,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  ■'  as  h  drove 
to  the  door." 

"  Lordy  massy,"  said  Sam,  "  I  was  all  over  that  'ere  ker- 
ridge  that  mornin'  by  daylight.  'Tain't  the  one  he  had  up 
here, — that  was  jest  common  doin's, — this  'ere  is  imported 
spic  an'  span  new  from  England  for  the  'casion,  an'  all  made 
jest 's  they  make  'em  for  the  nobility.  Why,  'twas  all  quilled 
an'  lined  with  blue  satin,  ever  so  grand,  an'  Turkey  carpel 
under  their  feet,  an' the  springs  was  easy 's  a  rockin'-chair. 
That's  what  they've  gone  off  ia  Wal,  lordy  massy  !  I  don't 
grudge  Tina  nothin' !  She's  the  chipperesl,  light -heartedest, 
darlin'est  little  creetur  that  ever  did  hve,  an'  1  hope  shell 
hev  good  luck  in  alt  things.'' 

A  rap  was  heard  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  Polly  entered.  It 
was  evident  from  her  appearance  that  she  was  in  a  stale  ot 
considerable  agitation.  She  looked  pale  and  excited,  and  hff 
hands  shook. 

"  Mis'  Badger,"  she  said  to  my  grandmother,  "  Miss  I 
siter  wants  to  know  'f  you  won't  come  and  set  up  with  her 
to-night." 

"Why,  is  she  sick.'"  said  grandmother.  "  What's  the  matio 
with  her  f  " 

"  She  ain't  very  well,"  said  Polly,  evasively  ;  "  she  wanted 
Mis'  Bedger  to  spend  the  night  with  her." 

"  Perhaps,  mother,  1  'd  better  go  over,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  No,  Miss  Lois,"  said  Polly,  eagerly,  "Miss  Ross  iter  don't 
wanter  see  anybody  but  yer  mother." 

"  Wal,  now  1  wanter  know  !  "  said  Sam  Lawson. 
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"Well,  you  can't  know  everything,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "so 
you  may  want  1 ' 

"  Tell  Miss  Rossiter,  ef  I  can  do  aDythin'  for  'er,  I  hope 
5he  '11  call  on  me,°  said  Sam. 

My  grandmother  and  Polly  went  out  together.  Aunt  Lois 
bustled  about  the  hearth,  swept  it  up,  and  then  looked  out 
into  the  darkness  after  them.     What  could  it  be? 

The  old  clock  ticked  drowsily  in  the  kitchen  comer,  and 
her  knitting-needles  rattled. 

"  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  "  said  my  mother,  timidly,  to 
Aunt  Lois. 

"  How  should  1  know?"  said  Aunt  Lois,  sharply. 

In  a  few  moments  Folly  returned  again. 

"  Miss  Mehitable  says  she  would  like  to  see  Sam  Lawson." 

"  O,  wal,  wal,  would  she  ?  Wal,  1 11  come  1 "  said  Sam, 
rising  with  joyful  alertness.  "  I  'm  allcrs  ready  at  a  minute's 
wamin' ! " 

And  they  went  out  into  the  darkness  together. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 


%  N  the  creed  of  most  story-tellers  marriage  ts  equal 
to  translation.  The  mortal  pair  whose  fortunei 
are  traced  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  forthwith  ascend, 
and  a  cloud  receives  them  out  of  our  sight  as  the 
curtain  falls.  Faith  supposes  them  rapt  away  to 
some  unseen  paradise,  and  every-day  toil  girds  up 
its  loins  and  with  a  sigh  prepares  to  return  to  its 

^^BTou"r'sfrr?''mu;t  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  herom« 
bevond  the  prescribed  limits.  . 

Kd  beS,  arranged  that  the  weddmg  P«",  after  .  „ 
a/tmoon's  drive  throtigh    some  of  iJe  mo.t  p,ct«r«q  » 
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were  known  and  resorted  to  by  Bostonians,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  drive  was  thitherward,  and  Tina  cUmbed  round  among 
the  rocks,  exulting  hkc  a  sea-bird,  with  EUery  Davenport 
ever  at  her  side,  laughing,  admiring, but  holding  back  her 
bold,  excited  (ootsteps,  lest  she  should  plunge  over  by  some 
unguarded  movement,  and  become  a  vanished  dream. 

So  near  lies  the  ever-possible  tragedy  at  the  hour  of  oar 
greatest  exultation ;  it  is  but  a  false  step,  an  inadveneni 
movement,  and  all  that  was  joy  can  become  a  cruel  mockery! 
We  all  know  this  to  be  so.  We  sometimes  start  and  shriek 
when  we  see  it  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  others,  but  who  is  the 
less  triumphant  in  bis  hour  of  possession  for  this  gloomy 
shadow  of  possibility  that  for  ever  dogs  his  steps  ? 

Ellery  Davenport  was  now  in  the  high  tide  of  vicloo'. 
The  pursuit  of  the  hour  was  a  success  ;  he  had  captured  the 
butterfly.  In  his  eagerness  he  had  trodden  down  and  disre- 
garded many  teachings  and  impulses  of  his  belter  nature 
that  should  have  made  him  hesitate  ;  but  now  he  felt  that  be 
had  her ;  she  was  his, — his  alone  and  for  ever. 

But  already  dark  thoughts  from  the  past  -were  beginning 
to  flutter  out  like  ill-omened  bats,  and  dip  down  on  gloomy 
wing  between  him  and  the  innocent,  bright,  confiding  face. 
Tina  he  could  see  had  idealised  him  entirely.  She  had 
invested  him  with  all  her  conceptions  of  knighthood,  honour, 
purity,  religion,  and  made  a  creation  of  her  own  of  him  ;  and 
sometimes  he  smiled  to  himself,  half  amused  and  half  annoyed 
at  the  very  young  and  innocent  simplicity  of  the  matter. 
Nobody  knew  better  than  himself  that  what  she  dreamed  be 
was  he  neither  was  nor  meant  to  be, — that  in  fact  there  conld 
not  be  a  bitterer  satire  on  his  real  self  than  her  conceptions  i 
but  just  now,  with  her  brilliant  beauty,  her  piquant  earnest- 
ness, her  perfect  freshness,  there  was  an  indescribable  cbann 
about  her  that  bewitched  him. 

Would  it  all  pass  away  and  get  down  to  the  jog-trot  dusti- 
ness of  ordinary  married  life,  he  wondered,  and  then,  ought 
he  not  to  have  been  3  little  more  fair  with  her  in  exchange 
for  the  perfect  transparence  with  which  she  threw  open  the 
whole  of  her  past  life  to  him  ?  Had  he  not  played  with  ho 
as  some  villam  might  with  a  little  child,  and  got  away  i 
priceless  diamond  for  a  bit  of  painted  glass  ?  He  did  not 
allow  himself  to  think  in  that  direction. 

"  CoTOC,  mi  \i(,te  WA-^U,"  he  said  to  her,  after  they  hid 
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wandered  and  rambled  over  the  rocks  for  a  while,  "you  must 
come  down  from  that  perch,  and  we  must  drive  on,  if  we 
mean  to  be  at  home  before  midnight." 

"  O  Ellery,  how  glorious  it  is  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  we  camiot  build  here  three  tabernacles,  and  so 
we  must  say,  Au  revoir.  I  will  bring  you  here  again  }" — 
and  Ellery  half  led,  half  carried  her  in  his  arms  back  to  the 

"  How  beautiful  it  is  1 "  said  Tina,  as  they  were  glancing 
nlong  a  turfy  road  through  the  woods.  The  white  pines  were 
just  putting  out  their  long  fingers,  the  new  leaves  of  the  silvery 
birches  were  twinkling  in  the  light,  the  road  was  fringed  on 
both  sides  with  great  patches  of  the  blue  violet,  and  sweet- 
fern,  and  bayberry,  and  growing  green  tips  of  young  spruce 
and  fit  were  exhaling  a  spicy  perfume.  "  It  seems  as  if  we 
two  alone  were  flying  through  fairy-land"  His  arrn  was 
around  her,  tightening  its  clasp  of  possession  as  he  looked 
down  on  her. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "we  two  are  alone  in  our  world  now; 
none  can  enter  it;  none  can  see  into  it;  none  can  come 
between  us." 

Suddenly  the  words  recalled  to  Tina  her  bad  dream  of  the 
night  before.  She  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  of  it,  but 
hesitated  to  introduce  it ;  she  felt  a  strange  shyness  in  men- 
tioning that  subject. 

Ellery  Davenport  turned  the  conversation  upon  things  in 
foreign  lands,  which  he  would  soon  show  her.  He  pictured 
10  her  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  rocks  of  Sorrento,  where  the 
blue  Mediterranean  is  overhung  with  groves  of  oranges, 
where  they  should  have  a  villa  some  day,  and  live  in  a 
dream  of  beauty.  All  things  fair  and  bright  and  beautiful 
in  foreign  lands  were  evoked,  and  made  to  come  as  a  sort  of 
airy  pageant  around  them  while  they  wound  through  the 
still,  spicy  pine  woods. 

It  was  past  sunset,  and  the  moon  was  looking  white  and 
sober  through  the  flush  of  the  evening  sky,  when  they  entered 
the  grounds  of  their  own  future  home. 

"  How  different  everything  looks  here  from  what  it  did 
when  I  was  here  years  ago!"  said  Tina;  "'the  paths  ar^ 
all  cleared,  and  then  it  was  one  wild,  dripping  tangle,  I  re- 
member how  long  we  knocked  at  the  door,  and  couldn't 
make  any  one  bear,  and  the  old  black  knocker  frightened 
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me, — it  was  a  black  serpenE  with  his  tail  in  bis  mouth,  t 
wonder  if  it  is  there  yet 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Ellery  ;  "  that  is  quite  a  fine 
bit  of  old  broruc,  after  something  in  Herculaneum,  I  think. 
You  know  serpents  were  quite  in  vogue  among  the  ancients." 

"  I  should  think  that  symbol  meant  eternal  evil,"  said 
Tina  ;  "a  circle  is  eternity,  and  a  serpent  is  evil." 

"  You  are  evidently  prejudiced  against  serpents,  my  love," 
said  Ellery.  "  The  ancients  thought  better  of  them  ;  they 
were  emblems  of  wisdom  ;  and  the  ladies  very  appropriatelj 
wore  them  for  bracelets  ajid  necklaces." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  one  for  the  world,"  said  Tina.  "  I  almtyi 
haled  them ;  they  are  so  bright,  and  still,  and  sly."  ' 

"  Mere  prejudice,"  said  Ellery,  laughing.  "  I  must  cure  it 
by  giving  you,  one  of  these  d.iys,  an  emerald -green  serpent  for 
a  bracelet,  with  ruby  crest  and  diamond  eyes  ;  you  have  no 
idea  what  pretty  fellows  they  are.  But  here,  you  see,  we  are 
coming  to  the  house  ;  you  can  smell  the  roses." 

"  How  lovely  and  how  changed  !"  said  Tina.  "  Oh,  what 
a  world  of  white  roses  over  that  portico, — roses  everywhere, 
and  white  hlacs.     It  is  a  perfect  paradise  !" 

"  May  you  find  it  so,  my  htlle  Eve,"  said  Ellery  Daven- 
port, as  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  Ellery  sprang  out 
tightly,  and,  turning,  took  Tina  in  his  arms  and  set  her  donn 
in  the  porch. 

They  stood  there  a  moment  in  the  moonlight,  and  listened 
to  the  fainter  patter  of  the  horses"  feet  as  they  went  down  the 

"  Come  in,  my  little  wife,"  said  Ellery,  opening  the  doot ; 
"and  may  the  black  serpent  bring  you  good  luck." 

The  house  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  wax  candles  in  massive 
silver  candlesticks. 

"  Oh,  how  strangely  altered  1"  said  Tina,  running  about, 
and  looking  into  the  rooms  with  the  delight  of  a  child. 
"  How  beautiful  everything  is  !" 

The  housekeeper,  a  respectable  female,  now  appeared,  and 
offered  her  services  to  conduct  her  young  mistress  to  her 
rooms.  Ellery  went  with  her,  almost  carrying  her  up  the 
staircase  in  his  arms.  Above,  as  below,  all  was  light  and 
bright.  "  This  room  is  ours,"  said  Ellery,  drawing  her  into 
that  chamber  which  Tina  remembered  years  before  as  so 
weirdly  desolate.     Now  it  -was  all  radiant  with  hanging) 
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nd  furniture  of  blue  and  silver  ;  the  open  windows  let  in 
^  -iranrhpc;  of  climbing  white  roses ;  the  vases  were  full  of 
z^  ilies.  The  housekeeper  paused  a  moment  at  the  door. 
g^  "  There  is  a  lady  in  the  little  parlour  below  that  has  been 
^waiting  more  than  an  hour  to  see  you  and  madan:i,"  she  said. 
^g  *^A  lady !"  said  both  Tina  and  Ellery,  in  tones  of  surprise. 
;^  "  Did  she  give  her  name  ?"  said  EUery. 
^  '^She  gave  no  name;  but  she  said  that  you,  sir,  would 
^  know  her." 

yf  **  I  can't  imagine  who  it  should  be,"  said  Ellery.  "  Perhaps, 
L.  Tina,  I  had  better  go  down  and  see  while  you  are  dressing," 
^  said  Ellery. 

J        "  Indeed,  that  would  be  a  pretty  way  to  do  !    No,  sir,  I 
_    allow  no  private  interviews,"  said  Tina,  with  authority, — "  no, 
'.     I  am  all  ready,  and  quite  dressed  enough  to  go  down. 
'        "  Well,  then,  little  positive,"  said  Ellery, "  be  it  as  you  will ; 
let 's  go  together." 

"  Well,  I  must  confess,"  said  Tina,  "  I  didn't  look  for  wed- 
ding callers  out  here  to-night ;  but  never  mind,  it 's  a  nice 
little  mystery  to  see  what  she  wants." 

They  went  down  the  staircase  together,  passed  across  the 
hall,  and  entered  the  little  boudoir,  where  Tina  and  Harry 
had  spent  their  first  night  together.  The  door  of  the  writing- 
cabinet  stood  open,  and  a  lady  all  in  black,  in  a  bonnet  and 
cloak,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

As  she  came  forward,  Tina  exclaimed,  **  O  Ellery  !  it  is 
she, — ^the  lady  in  the  closet ! "  and  sank  down  pale  and  half 
fainting. 

Ellery  Davenport  turned  pale  too ;  his  cheeks,  his  very 
lips,  were  blanched  like  marble ;  he  looked  utterly  thunder- 
struck and  appalled. 
"  Emily ! "  he  said.  "  Great  God  I " 
'*  Yes,  Emily ! "  she  said,  coming  forward  slowly  and  with 
dignity.  ^  You  did  not  expect  to  meet  ME  here  and  now, 
Ellery  Davenport !" 

There  was  for  a  moment  a  silence  that  was  perfectly  awfuL 
Tina  looked  on  without  power  to  speak,  as  in  a  dreadful 
dream.  The  ticking  of  the  little  French  mantel-clock 
seemed  like  a  voice  of  doom  to  her. 

The  lady  walked  close  up  to  Ellery  Davenport,  drew  forth 
a  letter,  and  spoke  in  that  fearfully  calm  way  that  comes 
from  the  very  white-heat  of  passion. 
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"  EUery,"  she  sa.id,  "  here  is  your  letter.  You  did  not 
know  me — you  could  not  know  me — if  you  thought,  after 
thalUtter,  I  tvoutdaccept  anythingfromyou!  /liveonyour 
bounty  1     I  would  sooner  work  as  a  servant  \ " 

"  Eliery,  EUery  ! "  said  Tina,  springing  up  and  clasping 
his  arm,  "  Oh,  tell  me  who  she  is  I  What  is  she  to  you  ?  Is 
she — is  she  " 

"  Be  quiet,  my  poor  child,"  said  the  woman,  turning  to  her 
with  an  air  of  authority.  "  I  have  no  claims ;  I  come  to 
make  none.  Such  as  this  man  is,  he  is  your  husband,  not 
mine.  You  believe  in  him ;  so  did  I, — love  him ;  so  did  I, 
1  gave  up  all  for  him, — country,  home,  friends,  name,  repu- 
tation,— lor  I  thought  him  such  a  man,  that  a  woman  might 
well sacii fie e  her  whole  life  to  liim!  He  is  the  father  of  my 
child!  But  fear  not.  The  world,  of  course,  will  approve 
him  and  condemn  me.  They  will  say  he  did  well  to  give  up 
his  mistress  and  take  a  wife  ;  it 's  the  world's  morality. 
What  woman  will  think  the  less  of  him,  or  smile  the  less  on 
him,  when  she  hears  it  ?  What  woman  will  not  feel  herself 
too  good  even  to  touch  my  hand?" 

"Emily,"  said  Eliery  Davenport,  bitterly,  "  if  you  thought 
I  deserved  this,  you  might,  at  least,  have  spared  this  poor 
child." 

"  The  truth  is  the  best  foundation  in  married  life,  Eliery," 
she  said,  "  and  the  truth  you  have  small  faculty  for  speaking. 
I  do  her  a  favour  in  telling  it.  Let  her  start  fair  from  the 
commencement,  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  to  be  told. 
Besides,"  she  added,  "  1  shall  not  trouble  you  long.  There" 
she  said,  putting  down  a  jewel-case, — "there  are  your  gifts 
to  me,— there  are  your  letters."  Then  she  threw  on  the 
table  a  miniature,  Bet  in  diamonds,  "There  is  your  picture. 
And  now  God  help  me  !     Farewell ! " 

She  turned,  and  glided  swiftly  from  the  room. 

Readers  who  remember  the  former  part  of  this  narrative, 
will  see  at  once  that  it  was,  after  all,  Eliery  Davenport  with 
whom,  years  before,  Emily  Rossiter  had  fled  to  France. 
They  had  resided  there,  and  subsequently  in  Switzerland, 
and  she  had  devoted  herself  to  him,  and  to  his  interests! 
with  all  the  single-hearted  fervour  of  a  true  wife. 

On  her  part,  there  was  a  full  and  conscientious  belief  that 
the  choice  of  the  individuals  alone  constituted  a  ti-ue  mir- 
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I  riage,  and  that  the  laws  of  human  society  upon  this  subject 
f.  were  an  oppression  which  needed  to  be  protested  against, 
r  On  his  part,  however,  the  affair  was  a  simple  gratification 
s  of  passion,  and  the  principles,  such  as  they  were,  were  used 
,  by  him  as  he  usea  all  principles, — simply  as  convenient 
machinery  for  carrying  out  his  own  purposes.  Ellery 
Davenport  spoke  his  own  convictions,  when  he  said  that 
there  was  no  subject  which  had  not  its  right  and  its  wrong 
side,  each  of  them  capable  of  being  unanswerably  sustained. 
He  had  played  with  his  own  mind  in  this  manner,  until  he 
had  entirely  obliterated  conscience.  He  couid  at  anytime 
dazzle  and  confound  his  own  moral  sense  with  his  own 
reasonings  ;  and  it  was  sometimes  amusing,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  tedious  and  vexatious  to  him,  to  find  that  what  he 
maintained  merely  for  convenience  and  for  theory,  should  be 
regarded  by  Emily  so  seriously,  and  with  such  an  earnest 
eye  (o  logical  conseCjuences.  In  short,  the  two  came,  in  the 
course  of  their  intimacy,  precisely  to  the  spot  to  which 
many  people  come  who  are  united  by  an  indissoluble  legal 
tie.  Slowly,  and  through  an  experience  of  many  incidents, 
they  had  come  to  perceive  an  entire  and  irrepressible  conflict 
of  natiu-es  between  them. 

Notwithstanding  that  Emily  had  taken  a  course  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  principles  of  her  country  and  her  fathers, 
she  retained  largely  the  Puritan  naiure.  Instances  have  often 
been  seen  in  New  England  of  men  and  women  who  had 
renounced  every  particle  of  the  Puritan  theology,  and  yet 
retained  in  their  fibre  and  composition  all  the  moral  traits  of 
the  Puritans — their  uncompromising  conscientiousness,  their 
inflexible  truthfulness,  and  their  severe  logic  in  following  the 
convictions  of  their  understandings.  And  the  fact  was,  that 
while  Emily  had  sacrificed  for  Ellery  Davenport  her  position 
in  society, — while  she  had  exposed  herself  to  the  very  coarsest 
misconstructions  of  the  commonest  minds,  and  made  herself 
liable  to  be  ranked  by  her  friends  in  New  England  among 
abandoned  outcasts,— she  was  really  a  woman  standing  on 
too  high  a  moral  plane  for  Ellery  Davenport  to  consort  with 
her  in  comforL  He  was  ambitious,  intriguing,  unscrupulous, 
and  it  was  an  annoyance  10  him  to  be  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  her.  He  was  tired  of  playing  the  moral 
hero,  the  part  that  he  assumed  and  acted  with  great  success 
during  the  time  of  their  early  attacbroeot.    It  annoyed  him. 
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to  be  held  to  any  consistency  in  principles.  The  very  devo- 
tion to  him,  which  she  felt  regarding  him,  as  she  always  did, 
in  his  higher  and  nobler  nnture,  vexed  and  annoyed  hin\. 

Of  late  years  he  had  Lakcn  long  vacations  from  her  society, 
in  excursions  to  England  and  America.  When  the  prospect 
of  being  ambassador  lo  England  dawned  upon  him,  he  began 
seriously  to  consider  Ihe  inconvenience  of  being  connected 
with  a  woman  unprcscnt.ible  in  society.  He  dared  not  risk 
introducing  her  into  those  high  circles  as  his  wife.  More- 
over, he  knew  that  it  was  a  falsehood  lo  which  he  never 
should  gain  her  consent ;  and  running  along  in  the  line 
of  his  Noughts  came  his  recollections  of  Tina.  When 
he  relumed  to  America,  with  the  fact  in  his  mind  that  she 
would  be  the  acknowledged  daughter  of  a  respectable  old 
English  family,  all  her  charms  and  fascinations  had  a  double 
power  over  him.  He  delivered  himself  up  to  them  without 
scruple. 

He  wrote  immediately  to  a  confidential  friend  in  Sivitzer. 
land,  enclosing  money,  with  authority 
villa  near  Geneva,  and  a  suitable  incor 
pride  for  the  rest. 

Never  had  the  thought  come  into  hi: 
return  to  her  native  country,  and  brav! 
humiliation  of  such  a  step,  rather  than  accept  this  settlement 
at  his  hands. 


I 
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CHAPTER   XLVIIl. 

TINA'S 


ARRY  and  I  had  gone  back  to  our  college  room 

-  ^-jj       after  the  wedding.     There  we  received  an  earnest 

/ii^gB       letter  from  Miss  Meliitabie,  begging  us  to  come 

^TE|S      10  her  at  once.     It  was  brought  by  Sam  Lawson, 

7,.^^-      who  told  us  that  he  had  got  up  at  three  o'clock 

'X  in  the  morning  to  start  away  with  it. 

"  There 's  trouble  of  some  sort  or  other  in  that 
'ere  house,"  said  Sam.  "  Last  night  I  was  inter  the  Deacon's, 
and  we  was  a-talkin'  over  the  weddin',  when  Polly  came  in 
aUsorto' flustered,  ai\d  said  Miss  Koss iter  wanted  to  see  Mis' 
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Badger ;  and  your  granny  and  she  went  over,  and  didn't 
"c^come  home  all  night  She  sot  up  with  somebody,  and  1  'm 
^cenain 't  wa' n't  Miss  Ross  iter, 'cause  I  see  her  up  tol'able 
^  spry  in  the  momin' ;  but,  lordy  massy,  somethin'  or  other's 
=  ben  a-usin'  on  her  up,  for  she  was  all  wore  out,  and  looked 
:^  sort  o'  limpsy,  as  if  there  wa'  n't  no  starch  left  in  her.  She 
:3  sent  for  me  last  night.  *Sam,'  says  she, '  I  want  to  send  a 
s  note  to  the  boys  just  as  quick  as  1  can,  and  I  don't  want  to 
r  wait  for  the  mail ;  can't  you  carry  it  I'  '  Lordv  massy,  yes,' 
:  says  I.  '  1  hope  there  ain't  nothtn'  happened,  says  1  ;  and 
:  ye  see  she  didn't  answer  me;  and  puttin'  that  with  Mis' 
r  Badger's  settin'  there  all  night,  it  'peared  to  me  there  was 
suthin',  I  can't  make  out  quite  what." 

Harry  and  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  stage-house,  and 
found  ourselves  by  noon  at  Miss  Mehitable's  door. 

When  we  went  in,  we  found  Miss  Mehitable  seated  in  close 
counsel  with  Mr  Jonathan  Rossiter.  His  face  looked  sharp, 
and  grave,  and  hard  ;  his  lai^e  gray  eyes  had  in  them  a  fiery, 
excited  gleam.  Spread  out  on  the  table  before  them  were 
files  of  letters,  in  the  handwriting  of  which  I  had  before  had 
a  glimpse.  The  brother  and  sister  had  evidently  been  engaged 
in  reading  them,  as  some  of  them  lay  open  under  their  h.-.nds. 
When  wc  came  into  the  room,  both  looked  up.  Miss 
Mehitable  rose,  and  offered  her  hands  to  us  in  an  eager, 
excited  way,  as  if  she  were  asking  something  of  us.  The 
colour  flashed  into  Mr  Rossiter's  cheeks,  and  he  suddenly 
leaned  forward  over  the  p.ipcrs  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  It  was  a  gesture  of  shame  and  humiliation  infinitely 
touching  to  me, 

"  Hor.ice,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  "the  thing  we  feared  has 
come  upon  us.  O  Horace,  Horace  !  why  could  wc  not  have 
known  it  in  time?" 

I  divined  at  once.    My  memory,  like  an  electric  chain, 
flashed  back  over  sayings  and  incidents  of  years, 
"  The  villain  I "  I  said. 

Mr  Rossiter  ground  his  foot  on  the  floor  with  a  hard,  im- 
patient movement,  as  if  he  were  crushing  some  poisonous 

"  It 's  well  for  him  that  I  'm  not  God,"  he  said  through  his 
closed  teeth. 

Harry  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  in  dazed  and 
inquiring  surorise.      He  had  known  in  a  vague  way  o( 
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Emily's  disappearance,  and  of  Miss  Mehitable's  anxieties, 
but  it  never  liad  occurred  to  his  mind  to  connect  the  twa 
In  fact,  our  whole  education  had  been  in  such  a  wholesome 
2nd  innocent  state  of  society,  that  we  neither  of  us  bad  the 
foundation,  in  our  experience  or  habits  of  thought,  for  the 
conception  of  anything  like  villany.  We  were  far  enough 
from  any  comprehension  of  the  melodramatic  possibilities 
suggested  in  our  days  by  that  heaving  and  tumbling  modem 
literature,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 

Never  shall  1  forget  the  shocked,  incredulous  expression 
on  Harry's  face  as  be  listened  to  my  explanations,  nor  the 
indignation  to  which  it  gave  place. 

"  I  would  sooner  have  seen  Tina  in  her  grave  than  mar- 
ried to  such  a  man,"  he  said  huskilv. 

"  O  Harry  !  "  said  Mis?  Mehiiable. 

"  I  would  1 "  he  said,  rising  excitedly.  "There  are  things 
that  men  can  do  that  still  leave  hope  of  them  ;  but  a  thing 
like  this  is  fina/, — it  is  decisive." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,  Harry,"  said  Mr  Rossiier.  "  It  is 
a  sin  that  leaves  no  place  for  rcpenlance." 

"  We  have  been  reading  these  letters,"  said  Miss  Mehit- 
able  ;  "  tiiey  were  sent  to  us  by  Tina,  and  they  do  but  con- 
firm what  I  always  said, — that  Emily  fell  by  her  higher 
nature.  She  learned,  under  Dr  Stern,  to  think  and  to  reason 
boldly,  even  when  differing  from  received  opinion  ;  and  this 
hardihood  of  mind  and  opinion  she  soon  turned  upon  the 
doctrines  he  taught.  Then  she  abandoned  the  Bible,  and 
felt  herself  free  to  construct  her  own  system  of  morals. 
Then  came  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  fascinating  mar- 
ried man,  whose  domestic  misfortunes  made  a  constant 
demand  on  her  sympathy;  and  these  charming  French 
friends  of  hers,^who  were,  as  far  as  I  see,  disciples  of  the 
new  style  of  philosophy,  and  had  come  to  America  to  live  in 
a  union  with  each  other  which  was  not  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  France— all  united  to  make  her  feel  that  she  was 
acting  heroically  and  virtuously  in  sacrificing  her  whole  life 
to  her  lover,  and  disregarding  what  they  called  the  tyranny 
of  human  law.  In  Emily's  eyes,  her  connexion  had  all  the 
sacredness  of  marriage." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr  Rossiter,  "but  see  now  how  all  these 
infernal,  fine-spun,  and  high-flown  notions  always  turn  out 
to  the  disadvanUge  of  the  weaker  party!     ItismiTHwho 
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tlways  lakes  advantage  of  women  in  relations  like  these  ;  it 
^■*H  she  that  ^ives  all,  and  he  that  taiei  all ;  it  is  she  risks 
K^ileveiything,  and  be  risks  nolhing.  Hard  as  marriage  bonds 
■Sbear  in  individual  cases,  it  is  for  woman's  interest  filat  they 
E7  should  be  as  stringently  maintained  as  the  Lord  Himself  has 
er:  left  them.  When  once  they  begin  to  be  lessened,  it  is 
ri  Always  the  weaker  party  that  goes  to  the  wall  I " 
K  "  But,"  said  I,  "suppose  a  case  of  conlirmed  and  hopeless 
V  insanity  on  either  side." 

3       He  made  an  impatient  gesture.    "  Did  you  ever  think,"  he 

K  said,  "  if  men  had  the  laws  of  nature  in  their  hands,  what  a 

F    mess  they  would  make  of  them  ?     What  treatises  we  should 

have  against  ihe  cruelty  of  fire  in  alwayi  burning,  and  of 

.'    water  in  always  drowning  1    What  saints  and  innocents  has 

the  fire  tortured,  and  what  just  men  made  perfect  has  water 

drowned,  making  no  exceptions  !     But  who  doubts  that  this 

inflexibility  in  natural  law  is,  after  all,  the  best  thine  ?     The 

laws  of  morals  are  in  our  hands,  and  so  reversible,  and, 

therefore,  we  are  always  clamouring  for  exceptions.     I  think 

they  should  cut  their  way  like  those  of  nature,  inflexibly  and 

eUmalfy'' 

Here  the  sound  of  wheels  startled  us.  1  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  looking  through  the  purple  spikes  of  the  tall  old 
lilacs,  which  came  up  in  a  bower  arouna  the  open  window,  I 
saw  Tina  alighting  from  a  carriage. 

"  O  Aunty,  I  said,  involuntarily,  "  it  is  she.  She  is  com- 
ing, poor  child ! " 

We  heard  a  light  fluttering  motion  and  a  footfall  on  the 
stairs,  and  the  door  opened,  and  in  a  moment  'i'ina  stood 
among  us. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  an  expression  such  as  I 
never  saw  in  her  face  before.  There  had  been  a  shock  which 
had  driven  her  soul  inward,  from  the  earthly  upon  the  spiri- 
tual and  the  immortaL  Something  deep  and  pathetic  spoke 
in  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  around  on  each  of  us  for  a  moment 
without  speaking.  As  she  met  Miss  Mehitable's  haggard, 
careworn  face,  her  lip  quivered.  She  ran  to  her,  threw  her 
arms  round  her,  and  hid  her  face  on  her  shoulder,  and  sobbed 
out,  "  O  Aunty,  Aunty  I  I  didn't  think  1  should  live  to  make 
you  this  trouble." 

"You,  darling!  "said  MissMehitable.  "It  is  not  j-onwha 
have  made  it." 
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"I  am  Ibe  cause,"  slie  said,  "  I  know  that  he  has  done 
dreadfully  wrong.  1  cannot  defend  him,  but  oh  I  I  love  him 
still.  I  cannot  help  loving  him  ;  it  is  my  duly  too,"  she 
added.  "  I  promised,  you  know,  before  Cod, '  (or  belter,  for 
worse  ;'  and  what  I  promised  I  must  keep.  I  am  his  wife  ; 
there  is  no  going  back  from  that" 

"  I  know  il,  darling,"  said  Miss  Mehitabic,  stroking  her 
head.   "  You  are  right,  and  ray  love  foe  you  will  never  change." 

"  I  am  come,"  she  said,  "  to  see  what  can  be  done." 

"Nothing  can  be  done!"  spoke  om  the  deep  voice  of 
Jonathan  Rossiter.  "  She  is  lost,  and  we  disgraced  beyond 
remedy !" 

"  You  must  not  say  that,"  Tina  said,  raising  her  head,  hs" 
eyes  sparkling  through  her  tears  with  some  of  her  old  vivacity. 
"Your  sister  is  a  noble,  injured  ivomnn.  Wc  must  shield 
her  and  save  her  ;  there  is  every  excuse  for  her." 

"There  is  NEVER  any  excuse  for  such  conduct,"  said  Mr 
Rossiter,  harshly. 

Tina  started  up  in  her  headlong,  energetic  fashion.  "What 
right  have  you  to  talk  so,  if  you  call  yourself  a  Christian  ? " 
she  said.  "Think  a  minute.  Who  was  it  said,  'Neitherdo 
I  condemn  thee ' .'  and  •whom  did  He  say  it  to  ?  Christ  was 
not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  thatVo  a  poor  friendless  woman, 
though  He  knew  His  words  would  never  pass  away." 

"God  bless  you,  darling, — God  bless  you  !"  said  Miss 
Mehitable,  clasping  her  in  her  arms. 

"  1  have  read  those  letters,''  continued  Tina,  impetuously. 
"  He  did  not  like  me  to  do  it,  but  1  claimed  it  as  my  right. 


and  1  would ^o  it,  and  I  can  see  in  all  a  noble  w 


1,  gone 


astray  from  noble  motives.  I  can  see  that  she  was  grand 
and  unselfish  in  her  love,  that  she  was  perfectly  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  1  believe  it  was  because  Jesus  understood  these 
things  in  the  hearts  of  women  Ih^t  He  uttered  those  blessed 
words.  The  law  was  against  that  poor  woman,  the  doctors, 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  all  respectable  people,  were  against 
her,  and  Christ  stepped  between  all  and  her  ;  He  sent  them 
away  abashed  and  [tumbled,  and  spoke  those  lovely  words  10 
her.  Oh,  I  shall  for  ever  adore  Him  for  it !  He  is  my  Lord 
and  my  God  1 " 
There  was  a  pause  forafew  moments,  and  then  Tina  spoke 

"  Now,  Aunty,  hear  my  plan.    You,  perhaps,  do  not  believe 
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any  good  of  htm^  and  so  I  will  not  try  to  make  you  ;  only  I 
wiU  say  that  he  is  anxious  to  do  all  he  can.  He  has  left 
everything  in  my  hands.  This  must  go  no  farther  than  us 
few  who  now  know  it.  Your  sister  refused  the  property  he 
tried  to  settle  on  her.  It  was  noble  to  do  it  I  should  have 
felt  just  as  she  did.  But,  dear  Aunty,  my  fortune  I  always 
meant  to  settle  on  you,  and  it  will  be  enough  for  you  both. 
It  will  make  you  easy  as  to  money,  and  you  can  live  together.*' 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Mehitable  ;  "but  how  can  this 
be  kept  secret  when  there  is  the  child  ?  " 

"  I  nave  thought  of  that.  Aunty.  I  will  take  the  poor  little 
one  abroad  with  me, — children  always  love  me.  I  can  make 
her  so  happy ;  and  oh,  it  will  be  such  a  motive  to  make 
amends  to  her  for  all  this  wrong.  Let  me  see  your  sister, 
Aunty,  and  tell  her  about  it." 

"  Dear  child,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  "  you  can  do  nothing 
with  her.  All  last  night  I  thought  she  was  dying.  Since 
then  she  seems  to  have  recovered  her  strength  ;  but  she 
neither  speaks  nor  moves.  She  lies  with  her  eyes  open,  but 
notices  nothing  you  say  to  her." 

"  Poor  darling !"  said  Tina.  "  But,  Aunty,  let  me  go  to 
her,  I  am  so  sure  that  God  will  help  me, — that  God  sends 
me  to  her.     I  must  see  her  !*' 

Tina's  strong  impulses  seemed  to  carry  us  all  with  her. 
Miss  Mehitable  arose,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  opened 
the  door  of  a  chamber  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  I 
looked  in,  and  saw  that  it  was  darkened.  Tina  went  boldly 
in,  and  closed  the  door.  We  all  sat  silent  together.  We 
heard  her  voice,  at  times  soft  and  pleading ;  then  it  seemed 
to  grow  more  urgent  and  impetuous  as  she  spoke  continu- 
ously and  in  tones  of  piercing  earnestness. 

After  a  while,  there  were  pauses  of  silence,  and  then  a 
voice  in  reply. 

"  There,  said  Miss  Mehitable,  "  Emily  has  begun  to 
answer  her,  thank  God  !  Anything  is  better  than  this  oppres- 
sive silence.     It  is  frightful  I'' 

And  now  the  sound  of  an  earnest  conversation  was  heard, 
waxing  on  both  sides  more  and  more  ardent  and  passionate. 
Tina's  voice  sometimes  could  be  distinguished  in  tones  of  the 
most  pleading  entreaty;  sometimes  it  seemed  almost  like 
sobbing.  After  a  while,  there  came  a  great  silence,  broken 
by  now  and  then  an  indistinct  word  ;  and  then  Tina  came 
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out,  softly  closing  the  door  Her  cheelcs  were  flushed,  her 
hair  partially  dishevelled,  but  she  smiled  brightIy,^-one  of 
her  old  triumphant  smiles  when  she  had  carried  a  point. 

"I've  conauered  at  last!  I've  won!"  she  said,  almost 
breathless.  *  Oh,  I  prayed  so  that  I  might,  and  1  did.  She 
gives  all  up  to  me ;  she  loves  me.  We  love  each  other  dearly. 
And  now  1  'm  going  to  take  the  little  one  with  me,  and  by 
and  by  1  will  bring  her  back  to  her,  and  I  will  make  her  so 
happy.  Yoa  roust  give  me  the  darling  at  once,  and  1  will 
take  her  away  with  us  ;  for  we  are  going  to  sail  next  week. 
We  sail  sooner  than  I  thought,"  she  said ;  "  but  this  makes 
it  best  to  go  at  once." 

Miss  Mehitable  rose  and  went  out,  but  soon  reappeared, 
leading  in  a  lovely  liule  girl  with  great  round,  violet-blue 
eyes,  and  curls  of  golden  hair  The  likeness  of  EUery  Da- 
venport was  plainly  impressed  on  her  infant  features. 

Tina  ran  towards  her,  and  stretched  out  her  arms.  "  Dar- 
ling," she  said,  "  come  lo  me." 

The  little  one,  after  a  moment's  survey,  followed  that  law 
of  attraction  which  always  drew  children  to  Tina.  She  came 
up  confidingly,  and  nestled  her  head  on  her  shoulder. 

Tina  gave  her  her  watch  to  play  with,  and  the  child  shook 
it  about,  well  pleased. 

"  Emily  want  to  go  ride  ?"  said  Tina,  carrying  her  to  the 
window  and  showing  her  the  horses. 

The  child  laughed,  and  stretched  out  her  hand. 

"  Bring  me  her  things.  Aunty,"  she  said.  "  Let  there  not 
It  for  chanije  of  mind.     I  take  her  with  me  this 


A  few  moments  after,  Tina  went  lightly  tripping  down  the 
stairs,  and  Harry  and  1  with  her,  carrying  the  child  and  its 
little  basket  of  clothing. 

"There,  put  them  in,"  she  said.  "And  now,  boys,"  she 
said,  turning  and  offering  both  her  hands,  "  good-bye.  1  love 
you  both  dearly,  and  always  shall." 

She  kissed  us  both,  and  was  gone  from  our  eyes  before  I 
awoke  from  the  dream  into  which  she  had  thrown  mc. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  when  the  sound  of  wheels 
died  away,  "  could  1  have  believed  that  anything  could  have 
made  my  heart  so  much  lighter  as  this  visit  I'' 
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"  She  was  inspired,"  said  Mr  Rossiter. 

"  Tina's  great  characteristic,"  said  I.  "  What  makes  her 
dilTer  from  others  is  this  capacity  of  inspiration.  She  seems 
fiontetimes  to  rise,  in  a  moment,  to  a  level  above  her  ordinary 
self,  and  10  carry  all  up  with  her  1" 

"And  to  think  that  such  awoman  has  thrown  herself  away 
on  such  a  man  '."  said  Harry. 

"  I  foresee  a  dangerous  future  for  her,"  said  Mr  Rossiter. 
"  With  her  brilliancy,  her  power  of  aitraciion,  with  the  temp- 
tations of  a  new  and  fascinating  social  life  before  her,  and 
with  only  that  worthless  fellow  for  a  guide,  1  am  afraid  she 
will  not  continue  our  Tina." 

"  Suppose  we  trust  in  J/im  who  has  guided  her  hitherto," 

"  People  usually  consider  that  sort  of  trust  a  desperate 
resort,"  said  Mr  Rossiter.  "'  May  the  Lord  help  her'  means, 
'It's  all  up  with  her.'" 

"We  see,"  said  I,  "that  the  greatest  possible  mortification 
and  sorrow  that  could  meet  a  young  wife  has  only  raised  her 
into  a  higher  plane.    So  let  us  bope  for  her  future." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


[E  next  week  Mr  and  MrsEllery  Davenport  sailed 
for  England. 

I  am  warned  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
manuscript  which  lies  before  me  that,  if  1  go  on 
recounting  scenes  and  incidents  with  equal 
minuteness,  my  story  will  transcend  the  limits 
of  modern  patience.  Richardson  might  be  al- 
lowed to  trail  off  into  seven  volumes,  and  to  trace  all  the 
histories  of  all  his  characters,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  ;  but  Richardson  did  not  live  in  the  days  of  rail- 
road and  steam,  and  mankind  then  had  more  leisure  than 
now. 
I  am  warned,  too,  that  the  departure  of  the  principle  char- 
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acla  &01D  ihc  scene  is  a  signal  for  general  weariness  through 
ihc  audience, — for  looking  up  of  glove^  and  puuing  oa  of 
shawls,  and  gelling  ready  lo  call  one's  carriage. 

In  fact,  when  Harry  and  I  bad  been  dowa  to  see  Tina  otT, 
&nd  had  siood  on  the  shore,  watching  and  waving  our  hand- 
kerchiefs, until  the  ship  became  a  speck  in  the  blue  airy 
distance,  I  turned  back  to  the  world  with  very  much  the 
feeling  that  there  was  nothing  left  in  it  What  I  had  ahrajrs 
dreamed  of,  hoped  for.  planned  for,  and  made  the  object  o[ 
my  eo(lc4vours,  so  far  as  this  world  was  concerned,  was  gone^ 
— gone,  »o  far  as  I  could  see,  hopelessly  and  irrcdeemahly ; 
and  there  c^mc  over  mc  that  utter  languor  and  want  of 
interest  in  every  mortal  thing,  which  is  one  of  the  wotsl 
diseases  of  the  mind. 

but  1  knew  ih.it  ii  would  never  do  lo  give  w.iy  to  this 
lethal^.  I  needed  an  alterative  ;  and  so  I  set  myself,  with 
all  my  might  and  soul,  to  learning  a  new  language.  There 
was  an  old  German  emigrant  in  Cambridge,  with  whom  1 
became  a  pupil,  and  I  plunged  into  German  as  into  a  new 
existence.  I  recommend  everybody  who  wishes  to  try  the 
waiers  of  Lethe  to  sludy  a  new  language,  and  learn  to  think 
in  new  forms  ;  it  is  like  going  out  of  one  sphere  of  existence 
into  another. 

Some  may  wonder  that  1  do  not  recommend  devotion  for 
this  grand  alterative  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  thai,  when  one  has  to 
combat  with  the  terrible  l.issilude  produced  by  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  an  absorbing  object  of  affection,  devotional 
exercises  sometimes  hinder  more  than  they  help.  There  is 
much  in  devotional  religion  of  (he  s-nme  strain  of  softness  and 
fervour  which  is  akin  to  earthly  attachments,  and  the  one  is 
almost  sure  to  recall  the  other.  What  the  soul  wants  is  to 
be  distracted  for  a  while, ^to  be  taken  out  of  its  old  grooves 
of  thought,  and  run  upon  entirely  new  ones.  Religion  must  be 
sought  m  these  moods,  in  its  active  and  preceptive  form.— 
what  we  may  call  its  business  character, — rather  than  in  its 
sentimental  and  devotional  one. 

It  had  been  concluded  among  u5  all  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient for  Miss  Mehitableto  remove  from  Oldtown  and  take  a 
residence  in  Boston. 

It  was  desirable,  for  restoring  the  health  of  Emily,  that  she 
should  have  more  change  and  variety,  and  less  minute  per- 
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sonal  attention  fixed  upon  her,  than  could  be  the  case  in  the 
httle  village  of  Oldtown.  Harry  and  I  did  a  great  deal  of 
house-hunting  for  them,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  securing  a 
neat  little  cottage  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  harbour  in 
the  outskirts  of  Boston. 

Preparing  this  house  for  them,  and  helping  to  establish  them 
in  it,  furnished  employment  for  a  good  many  of  our  leisure 
hours.  In  fact,  we  found  that  this  home  so  near  would  be 
quite  an  accession  to  our  pleasures.  Miss  Mehitable  had 
always  been  one  of  that  most  pleasant  and  desirable  kind  of 
acquaintances  that  a  young  man  can  have ;  to  wit,  a  culti- 
vated, intelligent,  literary,  female  friend,  competent  to  advise 
and  guide  one  in  one's  scholarly  career.  We  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  society  of  her  sister.  The  strength  and  dig- 
nity of  character  shown  by  this  unfortunate  lady  in  recovering 
her  position  comnianded  our  respect.  She  was  never  aware, 
and  was  never  made  aware  by  anything  in  our  manner,  that 
we  were  acquainted  with  her  past  nistory. 

The  advice  of  Tina  on  this  subject  had  been  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. No  one  in  our  circle,  or  in  Boston,  except  my  grand- 
mother, had  any  knowledge  of  how  the  case  really  stood.  In 
fact.  Miss  Mehitable  had  always  said  that  her  sister  had  gone 
abroad  to  study  in  France,  and  her  re-appearance  again  was 
only  noticed  among  the  few  that  inquired  into  it  at  all,  as  her 
return.  Harry  and  I  used  to  study  French  with  her,  both  on 
our  own  account,  and  as  a  means  of  giving  her  some  kind  of 
employment  On  the  whole,  the  fireside  circle  at  the  little 
cottage  became  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  retreat  Miss 
Mehitable  had  gained  what  she  had  for  years  been  sighing 
for,— the  opportunity  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  this  sister. 
She  was  a  person  with  an  enthusiastic  power  of  affection, 
and  the  friendship  that  arose  between  the  two  was  very 
beautiful. 

The  experiences  of  the  French  Revolution,  many  of  whose 
terrors  she  had  witnessed,  had  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  mind  of  Emily,  in  making  her  feel  how  mistaken  had 
been  those  views  of  human  progress  which  come  from  the 
mere  unassisted  reason,  when  it  rejects  the  guidance  of 
revealed  religion.  She  was  in  a  mood  to  return  to  the  faith 
of  her  fathers,  receiving  it  again  under  milder  and  more 
liberal  forms.     I  think  the  friendship  of  Harry  was  of  great 
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<M*  M  h«r  In  tnAblioE  bcr  (a  tliirn  to  a  •etiltd  sdMi 
feulh     TIM)  <M««  p*viiUMtr  coi^cnUI  to  ocfc  ctWr.aM  Ih 

MWlMdHolnUiti       -    ' 

A  WiMiBW  III  BoMoa  <n*  ako  bvoanUe  la  Eaaft 
•ttvwVt  w  c^vtal  h>  tMT  shat  DO  person  wlw  bas 


UuvHglt  witli  MiMt^itL-u  can  alToTd  to  be  vitJioati^'^a 
WIMMwitty  W  htifi  Uhwc  poorrf  and  tnore  afflicted.  Ea^r 
VM)f  iMMHtlly  ttuitcik  flora  iocwij  i  except  the  KitteiTV  I 
thiM  ibara  *«•  iM  family  vUcfa  the  viiited.  I  tbiak  ibe 
«Jia«jr«kaJ  llM  (ccliAit  that  the  would  not  accept  tbeac^nitt- 
WM  vt  aaj  latio  viiuM  rrptHliate  bcr  were  all  tbe  cacaaa- 
«tMiK>r*  tii  Iwi  Utv  k^K'wn  la  ihem.  But  with  the  poor,  the 
Wi^t  *"J  thi-  iitli'",\l.  «V  fth  hcticlf  .It  home.      In  ibcir 


.•..I  " 


I'l  u-ii'iciio;  by  all  who  knew  her. 

lnv-K  .iinl  most  indefatigable  correspondenL 
.ml  i.i>m  hiT  cimstantly,  in  minute  descrip- 
It  .;  n  wi'iliiiif  Lundon  society,  into  which 
I.  »iri-  ot  the  American  minister.  Her 
tiL'i  fUl  Hcll'.  lull  of  );enius,  of  wit,  and  of 
ui>;  SMih  <U--n.Ti|'tions  and  anecdotes  of 
.■iiKiinii.-«  siiuwlixt  on  the  edges  with  vivid 

■s  v'l  ■.i.viK--*.  i'l  buildings  that  hit  her  fancy, 
ti. ;,  iho  ii'U  11*.  takmg  lessons  in  drawing 
t'il^'l^  n.i'- ni.iktii£  a  capital  French  scholar 
il  liv  ihtvi(;.;h.dl  herleilcrsan  evident  effort 

ihm^  u-t.umg  to  turn  10  the  best  advantage; 
:I,^!  ,'1  kuulW  action,  and  all  the  favourable 
■  ■..iiii  oi  hull,  were  put  in  the  foreground, 

n.iNi-  .ii'tl  Fmily  c^nie  other  letters,  filled 
•  jikI  ilom^-i  ot  the  little  Emily,  recording 
l,'.ii(!i-uLii>  !'(■  hiT  growth,  and  the  incidents 
II. i  -h.'nitij;  ih.it  Tina,  with  all  her  going  out, 
U  ti.  luUiI  Kr  [.ronuiCi  in  relation  to  her. 
ihi-  vctv  btst  llmd  of  a  maid  for  her,"  she 
4  K'-'-'vl  4nJ  trw  as  Ft'Ily  is,  only  she  is 
liurth  CJtechi$m  instead  of  the  Cambridge 
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Platform.    But  she  is  faithfulness  itself,  and  Emily  loves  her 
dearly." 

In  this  record,  also,  minute  notice  was  taken  of  all  the 
presents  made  to  the  child  by  her  father,— of  all  his  smiles 
and  caressing  words.  Without  ever  saying  a  word  formally 
in  her  husband's  defence,  Tina  thus  contrived,  through  all 
her  letters,  to  produce  the  most  favourable  impression  of 
him.  He  was  evidently,  according  to  her  showing,  proud  of 
her  beauty  and  her  talents,  and  prQud  of  the  admiration 
which  she  excited  in  society. 

For  a  year  or  two  there  seemed  to  be  a  real  vein  of  happi- 
ness running  through  all  these  letters  of  Tina's,  I  spoke  to 
Harry  about  it  one  day, 

"  Tina,"  said  I,  "  has  just  that  fortunate  kind  of  constitu- 
tion, buoyant  as  cork,  that  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  stormiest 
waters." 

"  Yes,**  said  Harry.  "  With  some  women  it  would  have 
been  an  entire  impossibility  to  live  happily  with  a  man  after 
such  a  disclosure, — with  Esther,  for  example.  I  have  never 
told  Esther  a  word  about  it ;  but  I  know  that  it  would  give 
her  a  horror  of  the  man  that  she  never  could  recover  from," 

"  It  is  not,"  said  I,  "  that  Tina  has  not  strong  moral  per- 
ceptions ;  but  she  has  this  buoyant  hopefulness  ;  she  believes 
in  herself,  and  she  believes  in  others.  She  always  feels  ade- 
quate to  manage  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  I  could 
not  help  smiling  that  dreadful  day,  when  she  came  over  an4 
found  us  all  so  distressed  and  discouraged,  to  see  what  a  per* 
feet  confidence  she  had  in  herself,  and  in  her  own  power  to 
arrange  the  affair— to  make  Emily  consent,  to  make  the  child 
love  her ;  in  short,  to  carry  out  everything  according  to  her 
own  sweet  will,  just  as  she  has  always  done  with  i|s  ^  ever 
since  we  knew  her." 

"  I  always  wondered,"  said  Harry,  "  that,  with  all  her  pride, 
and  all  her  anger,  Emily  did  consent  to  let  the  child  go." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  she  was  languid  and  weak,  and  she  was 
overborne  by  simple  force  of  will  Tina  was  so  positive  and 
determined,  so  perfectly  assured,  and  so  warming  and  melt- 
ing, that  she  carried  all  before  her.  There  wasn't  ^ven  the 
physical  power  to  resist  her." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Harry,  "  that  she  will  hold  h^jr 
power  over  a  man  like  EJlery  Davenport?" 
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"  Longn,  perhaps,  than  any  other  kind  of  woman,"  said  I, 
"because  she  has  such  an  infinite  variety  about  her.  But, 
after  all,  yuu  temcmber  what  Miss  Debby  said  about  him— 
that  he  never  cared  long  for  anything  that  he  was  sure  of. 
Re^lcssncss  and  pursuit  are  his  nature,  and  therefore  tbe 
time  may  come  when  she  will  share  the  fate  of  other  idob.' 

"  I  regard  ii."  said  Harry,  "  as  the  most  dreadful  trial  to  t 
woman's  character  that  can  possibly  be,  to  love,  na  Tina  lor«\ 
a  man  whose  mural  standard  is  so  far  below  hen.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  obliged  to  tiiH  down  always  to  those  who  are 
below  us  in  intellect  aiid  comprehension  ;  but  to  be  oUiged 
to  /hv  dmvn,  all  the  while,  lo  a  man  without  conscience  or 
moral  Bcnsc,  is  worse.  1  think  often,  '  What  communion 
hath  light  with  d.irkncsa  ?'  and  ihc  only  hope  I  can  have  is 
th.Tt  she  will  fully  fiEid  I.im  out  at  last." 

"  And  that,"  said  I,  "  is  a  hope  full  of  pain  to  her ;  but  it 
aecms  to  me  likely  to  be  realised.  A  man  who  has  acted  as 
he  has  done  to  one  woman  certainly  never  will  be  true  to 
another." 

Harry  and  I  were  now  thrown  more  and  more  exclusively 
upon  each  other  for  society. 

He  had  received  his  accession  of  fortune  with  as  little  ex- 
terior change  as  possible.  Many  in  his  situation  would  have 
rushed  immediately  over  to  England,  and  taken  delight  Id 
coming  openly  into  possession  of  the  estate.  Harry's  fasti- 
dious reticence,  however,  hung  about  hjm  even  in  this.  It 
annoyed  him  to  be  an  object  of  attention  and  gossip,  and  he 
felt  no  inclination  to  go  nlonc  into  what  seemed  to  him  a 
strange  country,  into  Ihc  midst  of  social  manners  and  cus- 
toms entirely  different  from  those  among  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  He  preferred  to  rem-iin  and  pursue  his  course 
quiellyi  as  he  had  begun,  in  the  college  with  me  ;  and  he  had 
taken  no  steps  in  relation  to  the  property,  except  to  consiUt 
a  lawyer  in  IJoston. 

Immcdialcly  on  leaving  college,  it  was  his  design  to  be 
married,  and  go  with  Esther  to  see  what  could  be  done  io 
England.  But  I  think  his  heart  was  set  upon  a  home  in 
America.  The  freedom  and  simplicity  of  life  in  this  country 
were  peculiarly  suited  to  his  character,  and  he  felt  a  real  voca- 
tion for  the  sacred  ministry,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lessened 
by  the  good  fortune  which  had  rendered  him  independent  of  it. 
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Two  years  of  our  college  life  passed  away  pleasantly  enough 
in  hard  study,  interspersed  with  social  relaxations  among  the 
few  friends  nearest  to  us.  Immediately  after  our  graduation 
came  Harr/s  marriage — a  peaceful  little  idyllic  performance, 
which  took  us  back  to  the  mountains,  and  to  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  old  innocent  woodland  life  there. 

After  the  wholesome  fashion  of  New  England  clergymen, 
Mr  Avery  had  found  a  new  mistress  for  the  parsonage,  sa 
that  Esther  felt  the  more  resigned  to  leaving  him.  When  I 
had  seen  them  off,  however,  I  felt  really  quite  alone  in  the 
world.  The  silent,  receptive,  sympathetic  friend  and  brother 
of  my  youth  was  gone.  But  immediately  came  the  effort  to 
establish  myself  in  Boston.  And,  through  the  friendly  offices 
of  the  Kitterys,  I  was  placed  in  connexion  with  some  very 
influential  lawyers,  who  gave  me  that  helping  hand  which 
takes  a  young  man  up  the  first  steps  of  the  profession.  Harry 
had  been  most  generous  and  liberal  in  regard  to  all  our  family, 
and  insisted  upon  it  that  I  should  share  his  improved  for- 
tunes. There  are  friends  so  near  to  us  that  we  can  take 
from  them  as  from  ourselves.  And  Harry  always  insisted 
that  he  could  in  no  way  so  repay  the  kindness  and  care  that 
had  watched  over  his  early  years  as  by  this  assistance  to  me. 

I  received  constant  letters  from  him,  and  from  their  drift 
it  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  claims  of  duty  upon 
him  would  lead  him  to  make  England  his  future  home.  In 
one  of  these  he  said  :  **  I  have  always,  as  you  know,  looked 
forward  to  the  ministry,  and  to  such  a  kind  of  ministry  as 
you  have  in  America,  where  a  man  for  the  most  part,  speaks 
to  cultivated,  instructed  people,  living  in  a  healthy  state  of 
society,  where  a  competence  is  the  rule,  and  where  there  is  a 
practical  equality. 

'*  I  had  no  conception  of  life,  such  as  I  see  it  to  be  here. 
where  there  are  whole  races  who  appear  bom  to  poverty  and 
subjection  ;  where  there  are  woes,  and  dangers,  and  miseries 
pressing  on  whole  classes  of  men,  which  no  one  individual  can 
do  much  to  avert  or  alleviate.  But  it  is  to  this  very  state  of 
society  that  I  feel  a  call  to  minister.  I  shall  take  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  carry  out  among 
the  poor  and  the  suffering  that  simple  gospel  which  my  mother 
taught  me,  and  which,  after  all  these  years  of  experience, 
after  all  these  theological  discussions  to  which  I  have  listened 
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rapBafaMM  iU  perfect  umpJicity  in  my  miiid  ;  naimJy,  Om  1 
every  lwii>  soul  on  this  canh  has  one  Friend,  and  &-" 
Fkind  k  Joui  Chti^  its  Loid  and  Saviour. 

•There  »  a  redeeming  pover  in  being  beloved,  bot  ibere 
mt  waaj  bumin  bcitigs  wbo  luive  never  known  vrhac  it  is  u 
be  bck>t«d.  And  taj  iheology  is,  once  penetrate  any  buiina 
■Old  vilk  the  fuU  belief  ilial  Otki  It^-es  Aim,  and  you  sm 
hnik  S«dt  ii  lo  be  my  life's  object  and  end  ;  and,  ia  this 
'Tf,  EMho-  will  go  with  me  hand-jn-band.     Her  coblf 


^« 


s  k»\-ely  beyond  all  poets' dreatni 
Nurtoour  place  arc  some charmiof;  old  ruins,  and  I  caiiDOt 
teU  ywi  tbe  dctightrul  houn  tbai  Ksthcr  and  1  have  spent 
tlKr«.    Ttuty,  the  lines  have  lallen  lo  us  in  pleasant  places 

"  I  have  not  yei  seen  Tina, — she  is  abroad,  travelling  on 
Ok  Continent. '  She  writes  to  us  often ;  but,  Horace,  bef 
hticn  hctcin  10  hsi'c  ilic  undertone  of  pain  in  them, — her 
skies  are  certainly  bepnoing  to  lad&  From  some  sources 
upon  which  I  pLice  reliance,  I  hear  Ellery  Davenport  spoken 
of  as  a  daring,  pl.-iusiblc,  but  unscrupulous  man.  He  is  an 
intrigiint  in  politics,  .ind  has  no  domestic  life  in  hint ;  while 
Tin.1,  however  much  she  loves  and  appreciates  admiration, 
has  a  perfect  «  Oman's  hcan.  Admiration  without  love  would 
ne%-er  satisfy  her.  I  can  sec.  through  all  the  excuses  of  her 
letters,  that  he  is  goirR  verj-iuucb  oneway,  and  she  another; 
th.it  he  has  his  cnt;a;.;oments,  and  she  hers,  and  that  they  see, 
really,  very  liltlc  of  each  other,  and  that  all  this  makes  her 
sad  and  unhnppv.  The  fact  is,  1  suppose,  he  has  played  with 
his  buttcrlly  until  there  is  no  more  down  on  its  wings,  and  he 
is  on  the  chase  after  new  ones.  Such  is  my  reading  of  poor 
Tina's  lot." 

When  1  took  this  letter  to  Miss  Mchitable,  she  told  me 
(hat  3  siinil.ir  impression  had  long  since  been  produced  on 
her  mind  by  passages  which  she  had  read  in  hers.  Tina 
often  spoke  of  the  little  girl  as  lerj'  lovely,  and  as  her  greatest 
earthly  comfort.  A  liltlc  one  of  her  own,  bom  in  England, 
had  died  early,  and  her  affections  seemed  thus  to  concentrate 
mote  entirely  upon  the  child  of  her  adoption.     She  described 
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her  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  child  of  rare  beauty  and  talent, 
with  capabilities  of  enthusiastic  affection. 

"  Let  us  hope,"  said  I,  "  that  she  does  take  her  heart  from 
her  mother.  EUery  Davenport  is  just  one  of  those  men  that 
women  are  always  wrecking  themselves  on, — men  that  have 
strong  capabilities  of  passion,  and  very  little  capability  of 
affection, — men  that  have  no  end  of  sentiment,  and  scarcely 
the  beginning  of  real  feeling.  They  make  bewitching  lovers, 
but  terrible  husbands." 

One  of  the  greatest  solaces  of  my  life  during  this  period 
was  my  friendship  with  dear  old  Madam  Kittery.  Ever 
since  the  time  when  I  had  first  opened  to  her  my  boyish 
heart,  she  had  seemed  to  regard  me  with  an  especial  tender- 
ness, and  to  connect  me  in  some  manner  with  the  image  of 
her  lost  son.  The  assistance  that  she  gave  me  in  my  educa- 
tional career  was  viewed  by  her  as  a  species  of  adoption. 
Her  eye  always  brightened,  and  a  lovely  smile  broke  out  upon 
her  face,  when  I  came  to  pass  an  hour  with  her.  Time  had 
treated  her  kindly ;  she  still  retained  the  gentle  shrewdness, 
the  love  of  literature,  and  the  warm  kindness  which  had  been 
always  charms  in  her.  Some  of  my  happiest  hours  were 
passed  in  reading  to  her.  Chapter  after  chapter  in  her  well- 
worn  Bible  needed  no  better  conmientary  than  the  sweet 
brightness  of  her  dear  old  face,  and  her  occasional  fervent 
responses.  Many  Sabbaths,  when  her  increasing  infirmities 
detained  her  from  church,  I  spent  in  a  tender,  holy  rest  by 
her  side.  Then  I  would  read  from  her  Prayer-book  the 
morning  service,  not  omitting  the  prayer  that  she  loved,  for 
the  king  and  the  royal  familv,  and  tnen,  sitting  hand  in  hand, 
we  talked  together  of  sacred  things,  and  I  often  wondered  to 
see  what  strength  and  discrimination  there  were  in  the  wis- 
dom of  love,  and  how  unerring  were  the  decisions  that  she 
often  made  in  practical  questions.  In  fact,  I  felt  myself 
drawn  to  Madam  Kittery  by  a  closer,  tenderer  tie  than  even 
to  my  own  grandmother.  I  had  my  secret  remorse  for  this, 
and  tried  to  quiet  myself  by  saying  that  it  was  because,  living 
in  Boston,  I  saw  Madam  Kittery  oftener.  But,  after  all,  is 
it  not  true  that,  as  we  grow  older,  the  relationship  of  souls 
will  make  itself  felt  ?  I  revered  and  loved  my  grandmother, 
but  I  never  idealised  her;  but  my  attachment  to  Madam 
Kittery  was  a  species  of  poetic  devotion.    There  was  a  slight 
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flavour  of  romance  in  it,  such  as  comes  wiih  the  aitachmenis 

of  our  maturcr  life  oftener  than  with  those  of  our  childhood. 

Miss  Debby  looked  on  me  with  eyes  of  favour.     In  bet 


business  affairs,  and  asking  my  advice  in  a  general  way, 
about  the  arrangements  of  hfe. 

"  1  don't  see,"  I  said  lo  Madam  Kittcry,  one  day,  "  why 
Miss  Deborah  always  asks  my  advice ;  she  never  takes  il." 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  with  the  quiet  smile  with  which  she 
often  looked  on  her  daughter's  proceedings,  "  Debby  wants 
somebody  to  asi  advice  of  When  she  gets  it,  she  is  settled 
at  once  as  to  what   she  liffn'f  want  to  do ;   and  that 's  somt- 

Miss  Dehby  once  came  to  mc  with  a  face  of  great  per- 
plex! I  y. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  Horace.  Our  Thomas  is  a  very 
valuable  man,  and  he  has  always  been  in  the  family,  I  don't 
know  anything  liow  we  should  get  along  without  him,  but  he 
is  getting  into  bad  ways." 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "  what?' 

"Welt,  you  see  it  all  comes  of  this  modem  talk  about  the 
rights  of  the  people.  I  've  instructed  Thomas  as  faithfully 
as  ever  a  woman  could  i  but — do  you  believe  me  ? — he  goes 
to  the  primary  meetings.  I  have  positive,  reliable  informa- 
tion that  he  does." 

"My  dear  Miss  Kiitery,  I  suppose  it's  his  right  as  a 

"  Oh,  fiddlestick  and  humbug  ! "  said  Miss  Debby  ;  "  and 
it  may  be  my  right  to  turn  him  out  of  my  service." 

"  And  would  not  that,  after  all,  be  more  harm  to  you  than 
lo  him  ? "  suggested  I. 

Miss  Debby  swept  up  the  hearth  briskly,  tapped  on  het 
snuff-boK,  and  finally  said  she  had  forgotten  her  handkerchief, 
and  left  the  room. 

Old  Madam  Kittcry  laughed  a  quiet  laugh,  "Poor 
Debby,"  she  said,  "  she  'U  have  to  come  to  it ;  the  world  will 
go  on." 

Thomas  kept  his  situation  for  some  years  longer,  till, 
having  bought  a  snug  place,  and  made  some  favourable 
investments,  he  ai  last  announced  to  Miss   Oebbv    that, 
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having  been  appointed  constable,  with  a  commission  from 
the  governor,  his  official  duties  would  not  allow  of  his  con- 
tinuance in  her  service. 
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was  eight  years  after  Tina  left  us  on  the  wharf  in 
Boston,  when  I  met  her  again.  EUery  Daven- 
port had  returned  to  this  country,  and  taken  a 
house  in  Boston.  I  was  then  a  lawyer, 
established  there  in  a  successful  business. 

Ellery  Davenport  met  me  with  open-handed 
cordiality,  and  Tina  with  warm  sisterly  affection ; 
and  their  house  became  one  of  my  most  frequent  visiting- 
places.  Knowing  Tiiia  by  a  species  of  divination,  as  I 
always  had,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  see  through  all  those  sacred 
little  hypocrisies,  by  which  good  women  instinctively  plead 
and  intercede  for  husbands,  whom  they  themselves  have 
found  out.  Michelet  says,  somewhere,  that  "  in  marriage, 
the  maternal  feeling  becomes  always  the  strongest  in  woman, 
and  in  time,  it  is  the  motherly  feeling  with  which  she  regards 
her  husband/'  She  cares  for  him,  watches  over  him,  with 
the  indefatigable  tenderness  which  a  mother  gives  to  a  son. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  Tina's  affection  for  her  husband, 
was  no  longer  a  blind,  triumphant  adoration  for  an  ideal- 
ised hero,  nor  the  confiding  dependence  of  a  happy  wife,  but 
the  careworn  anxiety  of  one  who  constantly  seeks  to  guide 
and  to  restrain.  And  I  was  not  long  in  seeing  the  cause  of 
this  anxiety. 

Ellery  Davenport  was  smitten  with  that  direct  curse, 
which,  like  the  madness  inflicted  on  the  heroes  of  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedies,  might  seem  to  be  the  vengeance  of 
some  incensed  divinity.  He  was  going  down  that  dark  and 
slippery  road,  up  which  so  few  return.  We  were  all  fully 
aware,  that  at  many  times  our  Tina  had  all  the  ghastly 
horrors  of  dealing  with  a  madman.      Even  when  he  was 


lii&taBnnKL     la  one  of  d«9c  kfascnccs,  it  > 

T^  years  after  the  ny  and  bnDant  scene  in  Orist 
ChnrcK  M^  of  tbose  w1k>  were  preacnt  as  wedding  gvfsa 
were  as^is  coaTraed  lo  tctKicT  the  last  offices  to  tbc  bnlliat 
and  popular  EUery  Davenport.  Amocig  the  mmuucra  U 
the  £iaTe,  two  wr>mco  who  had  loved  him  troly  stood  aim  in 

AftFT  his  death,  it  seeToed  by  the  general  consent  of  alt, 
the  kinder  thing  ih^t  could  be  done  ibi  him,  to  suffer  the  rdl 
e(  silcDce  to  fall  oitr  his  memory. 

7"*o  years  after  [hat,  one  calm,  k>»el)-  October  morning, « 
qaiet  circle  of  fiiends  stood  around  the  ^tar  of  the  old  chuixli, 
when  Tina  and  1  were  married.  Our  wedding  jouTney  was 
a  visit  to  Harry  and  Esther  in  EngUnd.  Since  then,  the 
years  have  come  and  Rone  softly, 

Ellct^-  Uavenpon  now  seems'  to  ns  as  a  distant  dream  of 
another  life,  recalled  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  his  daughter, 
whose  growing  loveliness  is  the  principal  ornament  5  our 

Miss  Mehitable  and  Emilv  form  one  circle  with  us.  Nor 
OMs  the  youthfiil  Emily  know  why  she  is  so  «ry  dear  to  the 
"inuy  woman  whose  prayers  and  teachings  are  such  a  bene- 
uiciion  in  our  family,  ^^ 
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Not  long  since  we  spent  a  summer  vacation  at  Oldtown,  to 
explore  once  more  the  old  scenes,  and  to  show  to  young 
Master  Harry  and  Miss  Tina  the  places  that  their  parents 
had  told  them  of.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
old  homestead.  The  serene  old  head  of  my  grandfather  has 
been  laid  beneath  the  green  sod  of  the  burying-ground ;  and 
my  mother,  shortly  after,  was  laid  by  him. 

Old  Parson  Lothrop  continued  for  some  years,  with  his 
antique  dress  and  his  antique  manners,  respected  in  Oldtown 
as  the  shadowy  minister  of  the  past ;  while  his  colleague,  Mr 
Mordecai  Rossiter,  edified  his  congregation  with  the  sharpest 
and  most  stringent  new-school  Calvinism.  To  the  last,  Dr 
Lothrop  remained  faithful  to  his  Arminian  views,  and  re- 
garded the  spread  of  the  contrary  doctrines,  as  a  decaying 
old  minister  is  apt  to,  as  a  personal  reflection  upon  himself. 
In  his  last  illness,  which  was  very  distressing,  he  was  visited 
by  a  zealous  Calvin istic  brother  from  a  neighbouring  town, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  being  a  family  connexion,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  go  over  and  make  one  last  effort  to  revive  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  venerable  friend.  Dr  Lothrop  received  him 
politely,  and  with  his  usual  gentlemanly  decorum  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  silence  listening  to  his  somewhat  protracted 
arguments  and  statements.  As  he  gave  no  reply,  his  friend 
at  last  said  to  him,  "  Dr  Lothrop,  perhaps  you  are  weak,  and 
this  conversation  disturbs  you?" 

"  I  should  be  weak  indeed,  if  I  allowed  such  things  as 
you  have  been  saying  to  disturb  me,"  replied  the  staunch  old 
doctor. 

"  He  died  like  a  philosopher,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Lothrop 
to  me,  "just  as  he  always  lived." 

My  grandmother,  during  the  last  part  of  her  life,  was  totally 
blind.  One  would  have  thought  that  a  person  of  her  extreme 
activity  would  have  been  restless  and  wretched  under  this 
deprivation ;  but  in  her  case  blindness  appeared  to  be  indeed 
what  Milton  expressed  it  as  being,  "an  overshadowing  of  the 
wings  of  the  Almighty."  Every  earthly  care  was  hushed, 
and  her  mind  turned  inward,  in  constant  meditation  upon 
those  great  religious  truths  which  had  fed  her  life  for  so 
many  years. 

Aunt  Lois^pfcJund  really  quite  lovely.  There  is  a  class 
of  women  whJ  art^ke  winter  apples, — all  their  youth  they 


I   Boston, 


announteu 

romp  ill- 
One  S-ilurdny  nUcrno 
more,  with  a  view  to  : 
Lawson.  Hepsy,  it  app 
had  gone  over  to  live  v 
found  him  roosting  plat 
of  the  house. 

"  Why,  lordy  massy, 
Horace  Holyoke !"  he 
"An' this  'ere's  your  ■ 
world  does  turn  round 
it  ?  Here  you  be,  and 
"Yes,"  said  I !  "her 
"Wal,  now,  jest  sit 
seat  in  the  porch.  " 
the  sun  ;  ben  a-readir 
ben  a-sendin'  mission 
there  ain't  no  winter  tl 
trees,  so't  they  don  t 
wood-piles  nor  splitiit 
on  ;  an'  folks  don't  nei 
jest  thinkin'  that  'ere's 
now,  ef  they  couldn't  I 
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died.  Wal,  jest  half  on  her  was  clear  paralysed,  poor  crittur ; 
she  couldn't  speak  a  word  ;  that  'ere  was  a  gret  trial  to  her. 
I  don't  think  sne  was  resigned  under  it.  Hepsy  hed  an  awful 
sight  o'  grit  I  used  to  talk  to  Hepsy,  an'  talk,  an'  try  to  set 
tlungs  afore  her  in  the  best  way  I  could,  so 's  to  git  'er  into  a 
better  state  o'  mind.  D'  you  blieve,  one  day  when  V  d  ben 
a-talkin'  to  her,  she  kind  o  'made  a  motion  to  me  with  her 
eye,  an'  when  I  went  up  to  'er  what  d'you  think?  why,  she 
jest  tuk  and  BIT  me  I  she  did  so  I" 

"  Sam,**  said  Tina,  "  I  sympathise  with  Hepsy.  I  believe  if 
I  had  to  be  talked  to  an  hour,  and  could'nt  answer,  I  should 
bite." 

"  Jes'  so,  jes*  so,"  said  Sam.  "  I  *spex  't  is  so.  You  see^ 
women  must  talk,  there's  where 't  is.  Wal,  now,  don't  ve 
remember  that  Miss  Bell, — Miss  Mirry  Bell  ?  She  was  of  a 
good  family  in  Boston.  They  used  to  board  her  out  to  Old- 
town,  'cause  she  was  s'  crazy 's  a  loon.  They  jest  let  'er  go 
'bout,  'cause  she  did'nt  hurt  nobody ;  but  massy,  her  tongue 
used  ter  run 's  ef 't  was  hung  in  the  middle,  and  run  both  ends. 
Ye  really  couldn't  hear  yourself  think  wnen  she  was  round. 
Wal,  she  was  a-visitin'  Parson  Lothrop,  an'  ses  he,  *  Miss  Bell, 
do  pray  see  ef  you  can't  be  still  a  minute.'  '  Lord  bless  ye,  Dr 
Lothrop,  I  can't  stop  talking  I '  said  she.  '  Wal,'  says  he,  *  you 
jest  tSLke  a  mouthful  o'  water  an'  hold  in  your  mouth,  an'  then 
mebbe  ye  ken  stop.'  Wall,  she  took  the  water,  an'  she  sot  still 
a  minute  or  two,  an'  it  kind  o'  worked  on  'er  so 't  she  jumped 
up  an'  twitched  off  Dr  Lothrop's  wig  an'  spun  it  right  acrost 
the  room  inter  the  fireplace.  *  Bless  me,  Miss  Bell,'  ses  he, 
'  spit  out  your  water  an'  talk,  ef  ye  must ! '  I  've  offun  thought 
on 't,"  said  Sam.  "  I  s'pose  Hepsy 's  felt  a  good  'eal  so.  Wal, 
poor  soul,  she 's  gone  to  'er  rest  We're  all  on  us  goin',  one 
arter  another.  Yer  grand'ther  's  gone,  an'  yer  mother,  an' 
Parson  Lothrop,  he 's  gone,  an'  Lady  Lothrop,  she 's  kind  o^ 
solitary.  I  went  over  to  see  'er  last  week,  an'  ses  she  to  me^ 
'  Sam,  I  dunno  nothin'  what  I  shell  do  with  my  bosses.  I 
fe«i  'em  well,  an'  they  ain't  worked  hardly  any,  and  yet  they 
act  so 't  I  'm  'most  afeard  to  drive  out  with  'em.'  I  'm  thinkin' 
't  would  be  a  good  thing  ef  she  'd  give  up  that  'ere  place  o' 
hem,  an'  go  an'  live  in  Boston  with  her  sister." 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Tina,  "  what  has  become  of  Old  Crab 
Smith?    Is  he  alive  yet  ?" 

2  M 
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•*  I  jiw,  yi»,  he 'i  ct«l>in' round  bete  >ii ;  but  the  old  wcroui. 
■tw'*  dekd,'  aaid  Sam.  "  I  tell  juti  she's  a  beria  haon 
o'  hectorln  Mim  now,  'cause  she  ^'"ps  appearing  to  bie^  u' 
•cam  the  old  critter  "fflou  to  death. 

"  Apvean  to  him  f '  siud  I.    "  Whj,  whjt  do  yon  tooM, 

•■  Wal,  jnt  u  true 's  you  li»e  an'  bmthe,  she  decs  "pat 
Mfaim,"  uid  Stm.  "Wh^,  *t  <ms  only  last  we^  mjrsCB 
Lnke  an'  I,  we  wu  x  itnia'  bf  the  lire  here,  an'  I  was  ■ 
holdia'  k  tkcin  </  yam  for  Malviny  to  irifui  (Malviny,  she's 
Luke's  wifc'i,  when  who  ibotild  come  in  but  Old  Cnb^  }ieid 
first,  kMkln  so  scart  3r\'  white  about  the  gills  that  Luke,  xs 
be,  'Why,  Mistur  Smith!  what  alls  ye  ?'^sies  he.  Wal,  the 
critler  wu  so  scared  't  he  cauldri't  speak,  he  jest  set  dovn  is 
the  thiir.  .in"  !ip  shi;k  •■.--  "l  lie  sliuk  Iht-  iihair.  an'  hi;  !erth. 


pastur,  when  all  of  a  suddin  he  looks  up  an'  there  was  bis 
wife  walkin  right  longside  on  him,^he  ses  he  never  see 
nolhin'  plainer  in  his  life  than  he  see  the  old  woman,  jest  in 
her  short  gown  an'  petticut  't  she  aUcrs  wore,  with  her  gold 
beads  round  her  neck,  an'  a  cap  on  with  a  Uack  ribbon 
round  it,  an'  there  she  kep'  a  wallun'  right  longside  of 'im, 
her  elbow  a-touchin'  hisn,  all  'long  the  road,  an'  when  he 
walked  faster,  she  walked  faster,  an  when  he  walked  slower, 
■he  ?ralked  slower,  an'  her  eyes  was  sol,  and  fixed  on  him, 
hut  she  didn't  speak  no  word,  an'  he  didn't  darse  to  speak  to 
her.  Finally,  he  scs  he  gin  a  dreadful  yell  an'  tun  with  all 
his  might,  an'  our  house  was  the  very  fust  place  he  tumbled 
inter.  Lordy  massy,  wal,  I  couldn't  help  thinkin'  "t  sarved 
him  right.  1  tol'  Sol  "bout  it,  last  lown-meetin'  day,  an'  Sol 
I  thought  he  'd  ha'  split  his  sides.  So!  said  he  didn't  know 's 
the  old  woman  had  so  much  spent  '  Lordy  massy,'  ses  he, 
'ef  she  don't  do  nothin'  more  'n  take  a  walk  longside  on 
him  now  an'  then,  why,  I  say,  let  'er  rip, — sarves  him  righL" 
"  Well,"  said  Tina,  "  I  'm  glad  to  hear  about  Old  Sol  j  how 
ishef 

"  O,  Sol  ?  Wal,  he 's  doin'  fustrate.  He  married  Deacon 
'Bijah  Smith's  darter,  an'  he 's  got  a  good  farm  of  his  own, 
an'  boys  bigger  an'  you  be,  considerable," 
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"  Well,*  said  Tina,  "  how  is  Miss  Asphyxia  ?" 

"  Wal,  Sol  told  me  't  she  'd  got  a  cancer  or  suthin*  or  other 
the  matter  with  'er ;  but  the  old  gal,  she  jest  sets  her  teeth 
hard,  an'  goes  on  a  workin'.  She  won't  have  no  doctor,  nor 
nothin'  done  for  'er,  an*  I  expect  bimeby  she  '11  die,  a-standin' 
up  in  the  harness." 

"  Poor  old  creature  !  I  wonder,  Horace,  if  it  would  do 
any  good  for  me  to  go  and  see  her.  Has  she  a  soul,  I  won- 
der, or  is  she  nothing  but  a  *  working  machine  ? ' " 

"  Wal,  I  dunno,"  said  Sam.  **  This  'ere  world  is  cur'us. 
When  we  git  to  thinkin*  about  it,  we  think  ef  we  'd  ha*  had 
the  makin'  on  't,  things  would  ha'  ben  made  someways 
diffumt  from  what  they  be.  But  then  things  is  just  as  they 
is,  an*  we  can't  help  it.  Sometimes  I  think,"  said  Sam,  em- 
bracing his  knee  profoundly,  "  an*  then  agin  I  dunno 
There  ^  all  sorts  o*  folks  hes  to  be  in  this  *ere  world,  an'  I 
s'pose  the  Lord  knows  what  he  wants  *em  fur  ;  but  I  'm  sure 
I  don't  I  kind  o'  hope  the  Lord  '11  fetch  ever>'body  out 
'bout  right  some  o*  these  'ere  times.  He  ain't  got  nothin' 
else  to  do,  an'  it 's  his  look-out,  an*  not  ourn,  what  comes  of 

'em  all But  1  should  like  to  go  to  Otawhity,  an'  ef  you 

see  any  o'  these  missionary  folks,  Horace,  I  wish  you  'd  speak 
to  'em  about  it." 


THE  END. 
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Paper. 

*«This  is  a  good  school-boy's  tale."— ^>«c/a/(»r. 

"Well  written  and  really  entertaining.    Joe  Simmoos  is  a  gem  of  a  boy."— 

TAUCHNITZ'S     ENGLISH     EDITIONS     OF     GERMAN 
AUTHORS.    Each  Volume,  cloth  flexible,  as. ;  or  sewed,  zs.  6d. 

Ttufolhtuing  art  new  rtady : — 

X.  On  the  Heights.    By  B.  Aubrbach.    3  vols. 
s.  In  the  Year  '13.    By  Fkitz  Rbutbs.    z  voL 

3.  Fautt    By  Gostmb.    i  voL 

4.  Undine*  and  other  Tales.    By  FouQuC    i  voL 

5.  L'Anrabiata.    By  Paul  Hbysb.    z  vol. 

&  The  Princess,  and  other  Tales.    By  Hbinricm  Zschokkb.    z  voL 

7.  Nathan  the  Wise  and  Emilia  GalottL    By  G.  E.  Lbssinc 

8.  Behind  the  Counter  (Handel  u.  Wandel).    By  F.  W.  Hacblandbk.' 
^  Three  Tales.    By  W.  Haupp. 

10.  Joachim  v  Kamem  ;  Diary  of  a  Poor  Young  Lady.     By  M.  Nathusius. 

iz.  Poems  by  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  a  selection  of  translations.     Edited  by  his 
daughter. 

IS.  Gabriel,  a  Story  of  Magdeburgh.     From  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse.    Trail* 
sUted  by  Arthur  Milman. 


THE  STORY  OF  FOUR  1 
ud  Amj.  By  Louisa  M.  A 
p.6d. 

"  A  Irrfilil,  ebterfuL  heJiby  «« 
h  which  reimadi  oub  of  John  »™I 
writta.  .llh  Breu  <!"««»•  "^  ■ 

HdcD  Fellon'i  Queidon :  •  B 
FiilhGirtMyiCHrllBod.  B 
The  Gayworthj™.  By  the  «i 
A  Sunmer  io  Lt>he  GoWthwi 
Th«  Muque  •!  Ludlow.  By 
tliu  Biddy  Frobiiher:  ■  Sal 
Sdmgtio;. SBry  of  Italy- 
Tl«J<«r«l  of.  Wailing  G* 
The  Shady  Side  and  the  Sun 
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STORIES  OF  THE  GREAT  PRAIRIE.  From  the  Noveh  of 
J.  F.  CooFBX.    Illustnted.    $>* 

Stoiiet  of  the  Woods,  from  the  Adventures  of  Leather-Stocking. 

Stories  of  the  Sea,  from  Cooper's  Naval  Novels. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Constance.    By  Maky  Gilubs,  3s.  6d. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  Sequel.    In  i  vol.  3s.  6d. 

The  Story  Without  an  End.    Translated  by  Sasah  Austin,    as.  Cd. 

CAST  AWAY  IN  THE  COLD.  An  Old  Man's  Story  of  a 
Young  Man's  Adventures.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Open  Polar  Sex" 
With  Illustrations.     Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

"  The  result  is  delightfuL  A  story  of  adventure  of  the  most  telling  local  colour 
and  detail,  the  most  exciting  danger,  and  ending  with  the  most  natural  and 
effective  escape.  There  is  an  air  of  veracity  and  reality  about  the  tale  which 
Captain  Hayes  could  scarcely  help  giving  to  an  Arctic  adventure  of  any  kind. 
There  is  great  vivacity  and  picturesqueness  in  the  style,  the  illustrations  are 
admirable,  and  there  is  a  novelty  in  the  'denouement'  which  greatly  enhances 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  lay  the  book  down.  This  story  of  the  two  Arctic 
Crusoes  will  long  remain  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  children's  stories,  as  it 
assuredly  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular." — S^taior* 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  CONSTANCE:  a  Tale  of  the  Polar 
Seas.  By  Mary  Gillibs.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Charles  Keene. 
Fcapk  3S.6d. 


FREDRIKA  BREMER'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  POST- 
HUMOUS WORKS.  Edited  by  her  sister,  Charlotts  Brbmbr;  trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish  by  Fksd.  Milow.    Post  8vo,  doth,  zoa.  6d. 

A  CONCORDANCE  ;  or,  Verbal  Index  to  the  whole  of  MUlon's 
Poetical  Works.  Comprising  upwards  of  aoiOoo  References.  By  Chaklbs 
D.  Clbvbland,  LL.D.  With  Vignette  Portrait  of  Milton.  Choicely 
printed  in  Elxevir,  on  Toned  Paper,  doth,  bevelled  boards,  6s. 

*«*  This  work  affords  an  immediate  reference  to  any  passage  in  any  edition  of 
M  Jton's  Poems,  to  which  it  may  be  justly  termed  an  indispensable  Appendix. 


[  or  )oas  JAMES  audubok,  ik 


m    I  III       >yl>»*Mfc».    T-.»*.^lp— twiufdkt*^— 
OCR  SALT  AXD  FRESH  VATCR  TUTORS ;   A  Smr  ' 


LONGLEAT :  A  NonL    Bj  Ellkxav  Lake.     3  roll,  poa  tni> 
DAVID  LLOYD'S  LAST  WILL    By  Hesba  Stmtton.    t 


GABRIEL :  A  Stoir  of  MagdebiiTsh.  Fram  ifae  Gemm  of  Puil 
HcT»-  Br  AiTKL-a  MrLMAH.  Fomuc  tht  Her  VehiBe  tt  "Tao^ 
Biu-i  Ccnus  Autfaon."    Cbifa  a. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  4  MARSTON, 
Clom  Buiuwiici,  iH  Flkst  Stur 
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NBlXr   IlalaUSTRATBD   ^XTORKS. 

AVOUKITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  An  entirely  New 
and  Improved  Edition.  Complete  in  One  Volume  8to.  of  700 
pages,  cnoicely  printed  in  the  Terr  belt  style  of  woodcnt  print- 
ing«  cloth  extra,  gilt  eges,  price  One  Guinea. 

This  Edition  has  been  for  a  long  period  in  preparation  under  a  careftil 
Editor,  and  comprises  a  -Selection  of  2L8  of  the  most  popular  Poems  in 
the  Language,  fnim  the  Merle  and  the  NiffhMngale  of  William  Dunbar, 
to  Cbrist*s  Entrv  into  Jerusalem  of  Dean  Milman— a  period  of  850  70»n 
— to  which  has  been  added  (the  onlr  production  given  of  a  living  Poet) 
the  Laureate's  "  Ma/  Queen/*  with  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle's  illustrations. 

The  principle  of  the  Work  has  been  to  avoid  extracts,  and  to  give  each 
Poem  unabridged  ;  and*  the  rule  of  the  Selection,  subject  to  length  has 
been  the  simple  one  of  public  favouritism,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  ex- 
tension to  more  than  double  the  number  of  Poems  in  the  present  Edition 
over  anj  previous  one,  the  completeness  of  the  arrangement,  with  Dates 
throughout,  and  good  List  of  Contents  and  Index«  combine  to  give  the 
Work  a  permanent  literary  value. 

The  Illustrations  comprise  no  less  than  330  of  the  very  best  Enirrarings 
on  wood  ever  produced,  from  Designs  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  the 
whole  of  which,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been  designed  and 
engraved  for  the  Publishers  tBt  different  editions  of  this  Work  and  its 
comtributories. 

CHRIST  IN  SONG.  Hymns  of  Immanuel,  selected  from  all 
Ages,  with  Notes.     By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  toned  paper^ 

^  beantiftilly  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  With  Initial  Letters  and 
Ornaments,  and  ^handsomely  bound.    9s.  9d. 

WONDERS  OF  ITALIAN  ART.    By  Louis  Viardot.    Dins- 

trated  with  Ten  Autotype  Reproductions  of  Celebrated  Engravings,  and 
Thhrty  Woodcuts.  Handsomely  bound,  square  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  I2s,  ed. 

A  DREAM  BOOK.  ByE.  V.B.  Twelve  Drawings  in  Pen  and 
Pencil,  or  Sepia,  by  E.  V.  B.  illustrator  of**  Story  Without  an  End,"  &e. 
reprodneed  in  perfect  Fae- simile  by  the  Autotype  process,  with.  l^\«t- 
press  descriptions.    Medium  4to.  bandsomeX^  YkiqsA,  ^\.  «^%«^^\3U%1. 


Santpton  Lout  and  Co.'s 


An  Klegy  in  &  Countrv  Cbarchvard.    By  Thomu  Gray. 

SiUna  Wklcr-CDlgar'Dnviiin.bT  Eminent  Arliiu.  prinled  In  Coltaa 
iu  Fur-simile  DfihiiDrlpiiiJi.I'airDniivlibiliellluimfil'-SMryWltb- 
ggl  in  End."     lli»^  Svo.  clotb,  I2l.  U. :  or  in  morocm,  »K. 
'•  i^utikfr  (AM™  rf  Ikr  intmortat  •  Ebm.'  r\ttmmitj/  ptiMid  and 
nuwUV  hmf,  iU  wdit  a  Hv/«tiirr.    TIU  illuilniliimi  an  mmdtKU 


DTnu  Gray.    WiA  ^| 

>U.  prinled  In  C<d«aa    ■ 
ulnlfd'-SMryWltb-    V 


gnutfliltf  hmf,  iU  wdit  a  Ha 
P>  atom,  oitf  U<v  ore  sdoirs 

-  ■    -■   -     -f       ■■•a;  Bnic™fi,«o*ioili*irtiH<rtt£c;E«i< 

Uc."— H«iiiDgP»[.  "fisaUVsaiti 


fiirtiov^Mrftil  amcpfiTui^andaUlMat  frtiitit^MMlk  tiftei 


ho  Bwry  Without  an  End.  From  [Iw  German  of  CatotS.  Hr 
Sunh  AutiB.  Il]iu(»teil  ■Itb  fixltea  Orlfinnl  WBler-Cnlsnr  UnwiaM 
tiy  E.  T.  B^t  pHnlei]  ib  Fu-«lnlLa  uid  namenat  lIluAInklJaiu  ui  waaOi 


npJi*  piiBlad},  BBnno,  Imr  inl^d.  Hi. 

tiirr  ilKtrtfntUs/a*'l  btimti^U' 


y 

yr^ 
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Peaks  and  Valteya  of  ihe  Alps.    From  Water  Colour  Drawings 
br  EHjnh  WftlioD.    ChniDo-LiJti^TkphiNl  br  J.  H.  Lmra.  vilh  Dt*- 


limilcd  tdili. 


<-LiIbtfr*phM  b; 
II  Itrge  Plalet,     Original  tubtciiptiw  ^ 


The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.    The  result  of  Two  Tears'  Elxpio 

n(ii>nsrtti«ir  Loc^itT>nd  Bcmiini.  B7  Mr,  A.Bxibodn.  WilhMhll- 

K^t  PholoffraphB  laken  on  (lie  ap«.  limited  *ilb  »^  prvfnca  bT  tha  B«t, 
.  B.  TriBlrtm,  F.L.a.  tto.  clDtb  eiln.  price  3  (tnioeu. 
•■  Sent  timt  litta  «  rivieind  f Ae  pMagTapht  tatrtL  //y  Jfr.  fikvtok 
cm  rA(  tilri  of  rAz  fanuna  ariiUm  nliet  of  Alia  Mtitor,  md  ftw^  ■■ 
tlummnc\aalviaiiiUtmUiijli>ttellililwatihidmtmdUrltf^i.  Wt 
Airreul  tktv}etl-jirinttdi:oltimibefOfr  vj  bcattv  i^t/mtt  fltirmtjl^  JBm 
tratiotu,  vihiehfnirh/  ditptay  thtprtMtn  i  tttrtr  oftJtt  mnir  to  dgepfy  canuebi 
vjUh  the  errr^  Aittory  of  CAratianity.  0/  (Aae  5i*^nB4  jmbpJmi  Au> 
.^lAuw  ^c«.  ZnoificAi  fuv.  HitnpoUi  one.  Sictdii  bra,  Ftiiladrlpt^  (■■, 
Mtrgnaifx  SypiJtu  one,  ThyaUm  pne.  flfcrf  /trjramw  tAr«*.  Jo  CAch  fH 
nufSoi-lo*  atladixd  n  etmyyfti-irrtHeH  D*f  cjtj  (ntereifinfl  mui  rf 
ocmunli  d/'  r*e  ruinj  anrf  Ihrir  Hiiterf.  taten  front  a  pofKilnr  atnl  Sera- 
turai  ptiinf  of  view.  JIfr.  Tristrani  hat  done  ftu  ehare  of  the  wrjt  kSl 
{       and  edited  a  capita  nujKuai  u^luch  tM  ttured  not  4*^  to  ffenerat  re"'lnt. 

that  mile  not  available  vxtlwjt  laua^Att  tdtie^  tapkM  tivcl  Ute^  ilft^ 
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niastrations  of  the  Natural  Order  of  Plants :  with  Groups  and 

Dewriptions.  Bj  Elisabeth  Twining.  Splendidij  illnstrat«»d  in  colonra 
from  natore.  Bednced  from  the  folio  edition.  2  vols.  Boyal  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  price  5  guineas. 


Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books.  New  Editions.  Illustrated  by 
a  W.  Cope,  B.A.,  T.  Cretwick,  B.  A.,  Edward  Duncan,  Birket  Foeier« 
J.  C.  Horsley.  A.  B.  A..  George  Hicks,  B.  BedgraTe,  B.A.,  C.  Stonehonse. 
F.  Tayler,  Qeorge  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townshend,  E.  H.  Wehnert,  Har- 
rison Weir,  &e.    Grown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  each ;  mor.  lOt.  0d. 


Bloomfleld's  Farmer's  Bojp. 
Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Cundall's  Elisabethan  Poetry. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Ooldsnuth's  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  ^icar  of  Wakefield. 
Graf's  £1^87  in  a~Chnreh)rard. 


Keat's  Eve  of  8t.  Agnes. 
Milton's  I'AUegro. 
Bogers'  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare^  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen. 
Weir's  Poetry  of  Nature. 
Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 


Bishop  Heber's  Hymns.  An  Illustrated  Edition,  with  upwards 
of  one  hundred  Designs.  Enffraved  in  the  first  style  of  Art.  Small  4to. 
price  7s.  fid ;  morocco,  15c.    New  Edition. 

The  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  of  Dr.  Watts :  a  New  and  very 
chmee  Edition.  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Woodcuts  in  the  fmt 
9tj]e  of  Art,  firom  Oriffinal  Designs  by  Eminent  Artists.  Small  4to. 
cloth  extra,  price  7s.  w.;  morocco,  15c. 

Christian  Lyrics.  Chiefly  selected  from  Modem  Authors.  138 
Poems,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  150  Engravings,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  J.  D.  Cooper.    Small  4to.  cloth  extra,  10c.  6(/. ;  morocco,  2Lc. 

Light  after  Darkness:  Religious  Poems,  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.    With  Illustrations.    Small  post  Svo.  cloth,  3c.  6d, 

The  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Westminster,  with  Forty  National 
Photographs.    By  John  Harrington.    Royal  4to. ;  morocco,  6  guineas. 

A  Search  for  Winter  Sunbeams  in  the  Riyiera,  Corsica,  Algiers, 

and  Spain.  By  the  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox.  With  numerous  sraphic 
Woodcuts,  Chromdithographs,  and  Steel  EngraTings.  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
16«. 

Normandy  Picturesque;  a  New  Artistic  Book  of  Travel.  By 
Henry  Blackburn,  Author  of  "  Artists  and  Arabs,"  &e.  Small  demy  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  I6s. 


The  Pyrenees;  100  Illustrations  by  Gustavo  Dore.^  and  «.  IW 
scriptlon  of  Summer  Life  at  French  Waterxu^  YXact*    l^i  IBLvooi  '^^k!**.- 
bnni.    iloyal  8to.  cloth,  18c. ;  morocco,  2&«. 


.  .        .^    . 


iTh>»i..Mk<an.tai«)r«^i«*ui.«: 
A  Kt«  a^  BniBd  Eifitka  <«  Hi*.  Affiwr^  Book  of  law. 


TW  Bonl  Coakwr  Bu^.    Bj  JBlwGoaM.CbefdaCaiHBX^ 

tte  hnt  jHfe*T  ClalL  TimmLu*  i^  Ad»t>d  Ik  Ka^U  mm.  % 
AIt*wh  OHfll.  HHd  l-iijiMt  to  H<r  WaM*  tk*  Qho.  ID» 
tnttri  ntk  tu^  pUM  tM«ltf»l^  p(iiM«<  ■■  rf  in.  ud  Oh  Has- 
«tad  Bd  Binj-OM  WieJcaM.     ainai-n^  tn.  cMk  otn,  11.  k. 

Hiaufcill  KAtiH  ia  <H  ■      ■  Lffla  Rpa  Wak  te-  ^ 1    an. 

frtc*  Uf.  U^  ■iwi'r  kair-lwwL 

VkUr  Hun's  ToilBn  of  the  S».  New  EditioD,  witli  60  EniiUe 
Ill1iali—i  br  CUMan.  bHMifkllr  priataa  oa  toHd  pfB.  BtvM 
d^  Irs.  cMhvxm,  lot.  M. 

Tb  Botton  uf  tlw  Sm.    By  U.  Sosid.    TiaBriUri  b^  EUhn 


lA*t  of  PubUeaHont. 


The  Bayard  Series. 

C0MPai8»0 

PLEASURE  BOOKS  OF  LITERATURE  PRODUCED  IN  THE 

CHOICEST  STYLE,  AS  COMPANIONABLE  VOLUMES 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Priee  2s.  6(L  each  Volume^  complete  in  itself^  printed  at  the  Chiswick  PiretSt 

bound  by  Bum,  flexible  cloth  extras  gilt  leaves,  with  silk  Headbands  and 

Begisters, 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHEVALIER  BAYARD.    Bj  M.  De  BeniUe. 

D£  JOINVILLE'S  ST.  LOUIS,  KINQ  OF  FRANCE. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ABRAHAM  COWLEY,  inclading  all  hii  ProM  Works. 

ABDALLAH ;  OR,  THE  FOUB  LEAVES.     Bj  Edooard  LabonllaTe. 

TABLE-TALK  AND  OPINIONS  OF  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

VATHEK  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE.    Bj  William  Beckford. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  COMMONS:  a  SelfccUon  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan 
Song.    Edited  by  Prof.  Morlej. 

WORDS  OF  WELLINGTON  t  Maxims  and  Opinions  of  the  Great  Doke. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  RASSELAS,  PRINCE  OF  ABYSSINIA.    With  Notes. 

HAZLITT'S  ROUND  TABLE     With  Biographical  Introdnction. 

THE  RELIGIO  MEDICI,  HYDRIOTAPHIA,  AND  THE  LETTER 
TO  A  FRIEND.    Bj  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knt. 

BALLAD  POETRY  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS.    Bj  Robert  Buchanan. 

COLERIDGE'S  CHRISTABES,  and  other  Imaginative  Poems.  With 
Preface  bj  Algernon  C.  Swinbnme. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTERS,  SENTENCES  AND  MAXIMS. 
With  Introdnction  bj  the  Editor,  and  Essaj  on  Chesterfield  bj  M.  De 
St.  Beuve,  of  the  French  Academy.      " 

OTUEB  VOLUMES  IN  ACTIVE  PBOCBES& 

A  suitable  Que  containing  12  volumes,  price  81«.  Gd.;  or  the  Case  separate, 

priced.  6d. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LITERARY  NOTICES. 
**  The  present  series — taking  its  name  from  the  openinq  volwne^  which  eon- 
taineda  translation  of  the  Knight  without  Fear  and  uHthout  Beproaeh—wiU 
really,  we  think,  Jill  a  void  in  the  shelves  of  all  except  the  most  complete 
English  libraries.  These  little  square-shaped  volumes  contain,  in  a  very 
manageable  and  pretty  form,  a  great  many  things  not  very  easy  of  access 
elsewhere,  and  some  things  for  the  first  time  brought  together.*'— rsX\  Mall 
Guette.  **  We  have  here  two  more  volumes  of  the  series  ajapropriatefy 
called  the  *  Bayard,*  as  they  certainly  are  *sans  reproche.'  Of  convenient 
sixe,  with  clear  Un>ograpl^  and  tasteful  binding,  we  know  no  other  little 
volumes  which  make  suck  aood  gift-books  for  persons  of  mature  aae,"—Vix- 
aminer.  **  St.  Louis  ana  his  companions,  as  described  by  JoinviUe,  net  only 
m  their  glistening  armour,  but  in  their  every-day  attire,  are  brought  nearer 
to  us,  become  intelligible  to  us,  and  teach  us  lessons  of  humanity  which  we 
can  team  from  men  only,  and  not  from  saints  and_  heroes.  Here  Ues  the 
real  value  of  real  history.  It  widins  our  minds  and  our  hearts,  and  aires 
us  that  true  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases 
wMeh  but  few  can  gain  vn  the  short  span  of  their  own  life,  and  in  the  nar- 
row  sphere  of  their  friends  and  enemies.  We  can  hardly  imagme  a  better 
book  for  boys  to  read  or  for  men  to  ponder  over,** — Times.  •«  Eoerv  one  of 
the  works  included  in  this  series  is  weU  worth  possemag ,  aiwd,  tVa vntfAa  Minyl 
jnake  an  admirable  foundation  for  the  Kbrory  of  a  iftudMM*  >|«n*^  ^* 
poU^ed  and  re/inai  Utstes." — IHuBtrated  Tmea. 


The  Gtnile  Life  Series. 
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ABOCT  n?  TEE  WORLD.    EMijrvbf  the  Anikorof  ^-IV 
LIKE  V>'T^.^  CHRIST.     A  ww  t?wi5lAtioo  of  the  •'  IW  Imiti- 

ftnM  aa  •.r-<-.>«.  ?i-ft«-a«  ^y  $<r  TVikm  Iavtcsct.     S«r«ad  Editioa. 
■*  Frtm"^  .■%r./~»-^r»'*f  •■*.»  •-*Ly,  s  r^/cmmi  ffrCtm;  fcr  the  CTtpmai. 

i»r^  ■  ■  /••?*— r ,•>•..-  *-^f»  •■-|».j«i.-«L  -T»  '■''■*  f-i»  K^^rt  iri/Ak^f  a  frsim^- 
^rr  r  .■■»  —  >iai-:a  JBT&^C  *  C^-^^  ^-*  &r  rnMr«fM(  M  a  avrr  e2vw>*' 
""r-M.  .^-r  I  ik.rr  flv*>'-7  T:»akMt  iru  merrr  •wa." — IilB>rrmt«d  Loadoa 

IV. 

rAVILlAR    WORTS.      An  IikWjl  Verbomn,  or  Quotatkn 

Bftaiitswk.     A^rhotf  u  .axrr!  ate  Rc'rrrccv  to  PkrwM  and  S«Dtnm 


-  S^ibic  *  ■«  rr*^  jirv^  '^i^e,  l^  tkt  ndec/' S-:^rra  Thaawm.'" 


B^AYS  BY  MOXTAIGXE.   EditMf.CooiMT^.ReTifled.and 
Aav«a-«<.>  >«  r^*  Aa:^;r  f/  -Th«G«9iJc  Lift.-  Witk  Tigsette  Portrait 

-  »'*  t.^■•-l/  V  r.ai  •/  •»>  »r  -r- j  c-/  .'■r*  a«."i  k^p  t^^  Uspemk  a  larpe 
eTTk^"'  ■  .-  T  :t.j  inMA-TCf  afT-r-fir*  fo:*  ;  at/  irio  cjn  refkue  ku 


4.-m  "v*  :  .•  r  If  y^vc  -4i 


O  ii^fte 


:4  ;  and  trka  cjtn  refu$e 
«^.Y."— Illustrated  Tu 


Times. 


VI. 


THE  CXHNTKSS  OF  PEMBROKE'S  ARCADIA.    Written 

JT  ?;r  *?  'f  *»^»«T     Edited,  with  Noto.br  the  Aathor  of '^The  OeatJe 
Utt  "     IVniieated.  by  p«rmiiH«a.  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.    T*.  «. 

-  J::  r  W  Af*f  tlia/f  la  rU  Arcade  art  rrtaitud  intact  in  3ir.  FtistreWt 
J***^"^  ^  '«"'*  '^-^■*'  »"f •>  profer  /inwianw  rA^a  ta  the  original,  *y 
f  V  cirf  lUMcat  c/  ».-««  cf  Ua  Wcncv  ^artums^  amd  tke  oaunuai  ofwtott  cf 
•r»  «de^Wt  «Hi  ether  ai^noal  AkqrcasMnar^'^'vwwnm. 


List  of  Publications. 


VII. 

THE  GENTLE  LIFE.    Second  Series.    Third  Edition. 

**  Thert  is  the  $ame  mingled  power  and  Mimplidfy  tchich  make$  the 
author  80  emphatically  a  firtt-rate  e*sayi»tt  givtna  a  /a*cvtation  in  each 
essay  which  xoilt  make  this  volume  at  least  as  populoT  as  its  elder  brother." 
—Star. 

VIII. 

VARIA  :  Readings  from  Rare  Books.    Reprinted,  by  permis- 
sion, from  the  Saturday  Review^  Spectator^  &o. 

*'  The  books  discussed  in  this  volume  are  no  leu  valuable  than  they  are 
rare^  but  life  is  not  long  enough  to  allow  a  reader  to  wade  through  such 
thick  folios^  and  therefore  the  compiler  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
public  for  having  sifted  their  contents,  and  thereby  rendered  their  treasures 
available  to  the  general  reader." — Obserrer. 

IX. 

A  CONCORDANCE  OR  VEIiBAL  INDEX  to  the  whole  of 
Miltoo't  Poetical  Works.    ComprisinR  opwards  of  30,000  References. 
By  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  LL.D.    With  Vignette  Portrait  of  Milton. 
'  *«*  Affords  an  immediate  reference  to  any  passage  in  any  edition  of 
Milton's  Poems. 

**  By  the  admirers  of  Milton  the  book  will  be  highly  appreciated^  but  itx 
chief  value  wiU^  if  we  mistake  not,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  compact 
word-book  of  the  English  langitage." — Record. 

X. 

THE   SILENT  HOUR :  Essays,  Ori^nal  and   Selected.     By 
tha  Anthor  of  **  The  Oentle  Life."    Second  Edition. 

•*  Out  of  twenty  Essays  five  are  from  the  Editor's  pen,  and  he  has  se- 
lected the  rest  from  the  writings  of  Barrow,  Barter,  Sherlock,  MassUlon, 

iMvmer,  Sandys,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Buskin,  and  Izank  Walton 

The  volume  is  avowedly  meant  *for  Sunday  reading*  and  those  who  have 
not  access  to  the  originals  of  great  authors  may  do  worse  on  Sunday  or 
any  other  afternoon,  than  fall  back  upon  the  *  Suent  Hour'  and  the  golden 
words  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  MassiVon.  All  who  possess  the  •  Gentle  Life* 
should  own  this  t'oAim«."— Standard. 

XI. 

ESSAYS  ON  ENGLISH  WRITERS,  for  the  Self-improve- 
ment  of  Stndents  in  English  Literature. 

•*  The  author  has  a  distinct  piirpone  and  a  proper  and  noble  ambition  to 
win  the  young  to  the  pttre  and  nnble  stvdyofour  glorious  English  literature. 
The  book  is  too  good  intrinsically  not  to  command  a  wide  and  increetsing 
eireulation,  and  its  style  is  so  pleasant  and  lively  that  it  will  find  many 
readers  among  the  educated  classes,  as  well  as  among  self -helpers.  To  all 
(fioth  men  and  women)  who  hare  neglected  to  read  and  study  their  ttative 
Kteratnre  we  would  certainly  suggest  the  volume  before  us  as  a  fitting  in- 
troduction."— Examiner. 

XH. 

OTHER    PEOPLE'S    WINDOWS.      By  J.  Hain  FrUweU. 
Second  Edition. 

**  The  chapters  are  so  lively  in  themselves,  so  mingled  with  shrewd  vtews 
of  human  nature,  so  full  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  that  the  reader  cannot 
jaU  to  be  amused.     Written  with  remarkable  power  and  effect.    *  CM^gx 
Peopled s  Windows '  is  distinguished  by  original  and  keen  cft»rrra\vm  o{ 
life,  as  weUasby  lively  and  versatile  power  of  norratiora;*  — "\&ftTTa»%^««x- 


S  SaifUn  Lorn  diul  Co'a. 

LrrBBATURK,    WORKI    OP     RBPEBENOE,    ETC. 

I^OlMvt  OB  Ika  GncV*)l  LtWOR* :  lumiitiK  the   IntrDductan 
eatvutlH  fcrrinvWgrk.    Bf  (l>aiuH  Autfav.    I...    doll.  16. 

Maa  iBd  Katorv  ]  or.  Phvoical  Gvocnpby  u  M(¥liS«d  bj  ITt™™" 
Acuna.    Br<>r««<r  U>nb,l(tli«rf~Lnnn««t»*Ka«IMkIa- 


1 


■  th*  nbixt  miauTd.  iKh  iiiii>|^  Ullc.  prin,  pnblitbcr,  lad 

ilW.  Tn*  nluUc  Apiwndma  u*  ^b  rim— A,  i«aUuia|[  hll  liK* 
al  bU  tibnnM.Os)W<t>iK.  e<nc*.  ud  MartlluiM— ud  B,  ■  LiK  al 
LiuniT  8B><i«.  Pnmtki  SniMw,  ud  theit  Ihhl    Ou  nL  nrnl 


OatliDM  (iT  Honl  PhiloMphr.    By  DanU  Slemrt,  Froicaor 


s(  Pbstainphj:*  Hd  T 
Dr.  Wonaster'*  Naw  wid  Greatly  Eolaiwl  THtiioaarj  ot  th« 

KhI^  I'M*'**'  Adapted  ftir  Idbrarr  ir  Cotlcg*  Btlgnaua,  «HiEin< 
ia«  WOOoWirti  ~n  (tea  J«bam^  OictiuarT'  «<>■  tMk,  1.BM  hi. 
^  311.  M.  nil  baaxL 
-  n*  Tstaas  britn  •■  a^w  a  Twt  aaaaiit  rf  illligaaiii.  bat  witk 
-  WrbaWT  M  ia  diluiw*  ia  mabiaatiaB  Iritk  ludhlMai,— *ith  Wv. 
mur  ia  nahiaaiwa  wiib  |nad  Kaw  aad  jadnBl.  Wmler'i  ia  tka 
mhvir  awl  laJM-  boak.  aad  may  b«  pawHiKfld  tba  baat  **'*«i-g  g»p-iufc 

Tb*  Publiiben'  Cimitu',  and  Gencr^  BecoTd  or  Britiib  and 
Porwn  LiraflvMTv :  aiviaa  a  iraB>a{|ii  at  tke  tiUe<pa»  vf  ei 

pabU&ad  ia  Onat  BFitaiVaad  ncfr^wk  -"-• >  —•■>->- 

wUh  UM>  af  all  Ih*  )iat>1iakia«  haaa^. 
~ fataATaallHl«aadUth<r 
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A  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Works  in  the  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  Langnago  that  Menn.  Low  and  Co.  keep 
in  Stock,  to  which  is  added  a  List  of  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  for  the 
nseof  English  Students  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Arabic,  Chinese,  Danish,  Dutch, 
French,  Qerman.  Greek,  Hebrew,  Icelandic,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese, 
Russian,  Sanskrit,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Sjrriac,  &c.  which  they  will  hare 
pleasure  in  forwarding,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Address  with  stamp. 

Low's  Monthly  Bulletin  of  American  and  Foreign  Fuhlications, 
forwarded  regularly.     Subscription  2s.  6d.  per  annum. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London.  By  Sampson  Low, 
Jan.  Comprising  au  Accoont  of  upwards  of  800  Institutions  chiefly  in 
London  ana  its  vicinity.  A  Guide  to  the  Benevolent  and  to  the  Unfor- 
tunate.   Cloth  limp,  U.  6d, 

Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge  on  Convents,  the  Speeches  of  H.M.  Solicitor- 
General,  containing  all  that  may  be  considered  of  importance  in  the 
lengthened  Examination  of  Witnesses  in  the  case  of  Saurin  v.  Starr. 
8vo.  5«. 

Prince  Albert's  Golden  Precepts.  Second  EtKHon,  with  Photo- 
graph. A  Memorial  of  the  Pnnce  Consort ;  comprising  Maxims  and 
Extracts  from  Addresses  of  His  late  Royal  Highness.  Many  now  for 
the  first  time  collected  and  carefully  arranged.  With  an  Index.  Royal 
l6mo.  beautiftilly  printed  on  toned  paper,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  9d. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven :  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse,  se- 
lected from  the  Writings  of  favourite  Authors;  with  Frontispiece  after 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  extra.    Second  Edition.    Ss.  fid. 

The  Authorized  English  Version  of  ifce  New  Testament ;  with 
the  various  Readings  from  the  most  celebrated  Manuscripts,  including 
the  Sinaitic,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Alexandrian  MSS.,in  English.  Witn 
Notes  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Tischendorf.  The  whole  revised  and  carefblly 
collected  for  the  Thousandth  Tolume  of  Baron  Tauchnits's  Collection. 
Cloth  flexible,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d  i  cheaper  style,  2s. ;  or  sewed.  Is.  6<f. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  the  New  Testament  By  Professor 
C.  £.  Stowe.  8vo.  Illustrated  Edidon,  with  numerous  Facsimiles  from 
Original  MSS.,  Early  Editions,  &c.  Price  109.  9d. ;  or  without  the 
plates,  8s.  (id. 

**'The  work  eihibits  in  every  stage  the  stamp  of  untiring  industry  tp^' 
tonal  research^  and  sound  method."— l^nAon.  Review.  ••  The  author 
krings  outforcibly  the  overwhelming  manuscript  evidence  for  the  hooks  of 
the  ^ew  Testament  as  compared  with  the  like  evidence  for  the  best  attestM 
of  the  profane  tcnY^rs."— Churchman.  "We  have  no  hesitation  inre- 
eordina  our  judgment  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  u-hich  our 
times  nace  produced.'* — Watchman. 

Latin  Proverbs  and  Quotations,  with  Translations  and  Parallel 
Passages,  and  a  copious  English  Index.  By  Alfred  Henderson.  Fcap. 
4to.,  MO  pp.,  price  I«». 

**  The  book  is,  tee  should  imagine,  the  best  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been 
issued  from  the  pr««."— Examiner.  "  We  trust  that  many  ivill  be  induced 
by  the  taste  of  good  things  that  we  have  given  them  to  go  to  the  book  itself 
wMeh  is  well  worth  possessing.''— SpectHtor.  **  A  very  handsome  volume 
in  its  typographical  externals,  and  a  very  useful  companion  to  those  who, 
when  a  quotation  is  aptly  made,  like  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  to  dwell  on 
the  minutiee  of  its  application^  and  to  find  it  illustrated  with  cKotce  ^MKroVXxX. 
passages  from  Erwiish  and  Latin  auf  hors  J*— T\m«a.  *^  AXiook  >i:«WL>i&««^>^ 
addinff  to  one's  hCrary." — Saturday  Review. 


Sami>um  Lot»  «nrf  Co.'i 


■tOOKAPBT,  TtULVKU,    A 

|BE  lA*t  of  (he  TumbUb 

r>u»  -f  iiH  EitiB«up«i » 

llluiniui*.  lb. 
ItotM  In  F-nclanil  kivl  lulr.     Ilv  Mre.  XsUaiuel  Ha*A>*it 

iHMiiw  .-—a  (>■»  Hwrfw  Wf l>  ■»  —ttir  *■  J  II  Jriit  bJ^ 
UMimdfn laifHit  tfm *it/ii«i«i^--Pjll  VidI  oSlta. 

Hw  lift  «r  John  J*BW  AndHboD,  tb*  Hatnndurt,  ImAdte  lib 

wjtn(fetMt.l*rH^yrapi>»t»MfcJMpJ3S*ir 

c».  .nti  n  icvi)  HI  AvB,-  imJ  •rrUf  lit  perjfolie  wataenm^wr^ 

tnmKimkmmu  Oairr.  Wilim, amd  Or  namai  fi ■ii.Vi  J 

RMtaMMmiuita-i/t^nladliCcilM^hl      ■         ■    ■    .      -  ■ 
umof /«{ (•  iXnwI  imdmmla  Mif^  (4> 
IrMDold  the  Firat,  EJdk  of  tfas  Belgi 

dscninntl.  br  ThiodBrs  7att.    TnMllBtal 
Telt  Bra    With  (Hitniu.   A. 

■■  <4  I-nitfnMi  hasn^iAv  sT  r*>  leilr  «lltf  fuW  JCna  IjtMBUiM  a 

tfnutuiiai^aJ."— if^iTNen.    "  ^  NMv  uv9rC«l  cv*(nl 

kiiHiriai  liUTDlmv  luu  md /-r  H  let  "1^  h*  >toii£UML'— Be 
H«M«(T.     -  O/  mnt  !«■—  -  "- .;-._—    — .  — -  ^— 


itanibliihid 
BtaA,iLA.  * 


Tradrikk  Brcmer'i  Life^  Letters,  «iid  Poslhummu  Workt. 
KdtWd  bT  brr  (iiln-.  Chuluu  BrmiEr:  (ruulUal  ftaa  tk<  Sntflk 
br  Fnd.  Uilo*.     P«t  a>o.  clotlL.    10,.  M. 

Bemu-kkbls  Ufe  Mid  Diicnverics  of  Sebutisn  Cmbot,  nf  Brillol, 
tht  FoBiidn  sT  QiwI  Briuin-i  Uiiriliina  Pmnr.  DiKtrnw  if  Abwvb 
■nd  iu  Fint  ColnalKT.  B>  J.  F.  NicImIU.  Citr  Libimrlwh  BtWdI. 
B^un  cnn  B».  priaUd  u  Uw  Chijirtck  Prk  <ri<h  lUiglul  ITms. 
&c.    Priti  I(.  W. 

Our  New  W»j  B<imi4  *•  'WoAi.    TSio  Tmm  of  Tn.nl  by 
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Two  Yean  Before  the  Mast  and  Twenty- four  Years  After.  An 
entirely  New  Edition  of  Mr.  Dana's  Narrative  extended.  With  Note» 
and  Revisions.    Copjnright  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

**  It  would  be  impertinence  to  praise  so  well  known  a  book  as  Mr.  Dana's^ 
but  we  nuw  say  that  his  added  chapter  to  this  edition  is  of  very  rare 
interest  — Spectator.  ** Hemember^  tt  was  an  undergraduate  of  Imroard 
University  who  served  €U  a  common  seaman  two  years  before  the  mast,  and 
who  wrote  about  the  best  sea  book  in  the  English  language.** — Mr.  Charle» 
Dickens,  at  the  Dinner  to  the  Oxford  and  Harvard  Crews,  Ang.  31. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  An  entirely  new  Library  Edition,  carefully 
revised  and  conected,  with  some  Original  Translations  br  the  Editor. 
Edited  by  A.  H.  Clongh,  Esq.  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ozfard, 
and  late  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  University 
Cdlege.    6  vols.  8vo.  cloth.    71, 10s. 

Social  Life  of  the  Chinese :  a  Daguerreotype  of  Daily  Life  in 
China.  Condensed  firom  the  Work  of  the  Rev.  i.  Doolittle,  by  the  Rev. 
Paxton  Hood.    With  above  100  lUnstrations.      Post  8vo.  price  %s.  6d. 

The  Open  Polar  Sea :  a  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery 
towards  the  North  Pole.  '  By  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes.  An  entirely  new  and 
cheaper  edition.    With  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.    6s. 

The  Physical  Greography  of  the  Sea  and  its  Meteorology ;  or,  the 
Economy  of  the  Sea  and  its  Adaptations,  its  Salts,  its  Waters,  its  Climates, 
its  Inhabitants,  and  whatever  tnere  may  be  of  general  interest  in  its  Com- 
mercial Uses  of  Industrial  Pursuits.  By  Commander  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.    With  Charts.     Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  price  6s. 

Captain  HalPs  Life  with  the  Esquimaux.     New  and  ch^mer 
Edition,  with  Coloured  Engravings  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts,    with 
•  Map.    Price  7s.  6d.  cloth  extra.    If  ormi«g  the  cheapest  and  moot  popa-  - 
lar  Edition  of  a  work  on  Arctic  Life  and  Exploration  ever  published. 

A  History  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  Some  Account  of 
the  History  and  Settlement  of  Uanada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland. 
By  Richard  Brown,  F.Q.S.,  F.R.G.S.    8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

Lost  Amid  the  Fogs :  Sketches  t>f  Life  in  Newfoundland, 
England's  Ancient  Colony.  By  Utut.-Col.  R.  B.  M'Crea,  Royal 
Artillery.    8vo.  10s.  6d, 

Christian  Heroes  in  the  Army  and  Navy.    By  Charles  Rogers, 

LL.D.  Author  of  ^  Lyra  Briunnica."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Black  Country  and  its  Green  Border  Land ;  or,  Expedi- 
tions and  Explcn^tions  round  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  &c.  Bj 
Elihu  Burritt.    Second  and  cheaper  edition,  post  8vo.  6s. 

A  Walk  from  London  to  John  O'Groats,  and  from  London  to 
the  Land's  End  and  Back.  With  Notes  by  the  Way.  By  Elihu  Burritt. 
Two  vols,  price  6s.  each,  with  Illustrations. 

^No(es  on  Yachts.  By  Edwin  Brett.  With  Frontispiece  drawn 
by  John  Brett,  and  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.    Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Voyage  Alone :  a  Sail  in  the  "  Yawl,  Rob  Roy."  By  John 
M'Chregor.    With  Illustrations.    Price  5s. 

Also,  uniform,  by  the  same  Author^  with  Mops  and  numerous  llluS' 

trations,  price  5s.  each. 

A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe,  on  Rivers  and  Lakes  of 
Europe.    Fifth  edition. 

The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Baltic.    A  Canoe  "Voyage  va  ^orw^i  ,^^%^«^x^* • 


Sampton  Lov  and  Co.'t 


MOW   BOOKS   rOB  TOmfO    VBOPI>S. 


•  J(.  At  Onlhi'i  UK  KiU  *■■  iVU~t  (wrote  At  M*  Mp^y 
WiU  Lift  K-itT  at  S^f*^-  wUdiTtt  ktM  a^mfmd  fir  foaag  ^^km 

yX|wM>.«W*ftoihj>W»iiMu^te«iy.TM^V»St*«ii<fc' 


-  Jl  it«U  I*  lUrW  h>  *■(  >  wn  RAnKiw  *MI  Ar  »«*  Ifaa  Hit'- 

T1b«.    -  "-  jr-r'--"  -"  '■/"-    •^         J        ^  iT        ^' 

4frietmt.  tmi  rf  aim  yrl  iiimmK  hi  IM  mutmOt  ^  Ot  Em^ 
a«ti>*HM<»«iimtoniimcgrt.irf»tl«y^|»«iy.'-AHt— 


LoM  in  ihe  JuDgle.   I);  P.  Du  Chmilla.     Nnmerouan 

•i.  [A  tkr  i>rM 

Out  Away  in  the  CuM.  An  Old  Mui'i  Storr  of  *.  Toow  Mu^ 

Adiatam.     U^  »>' Asthor  af  The  Op«  Pjw  8*>."     Wilk  IU» 

■■  Ik'  rrnill  i<  i/rtiy^l/kl.  ^  '««>  ,/  nrfrmhiiy  o/  l»r  miml  ttUmf 
Itxtzl  niiow  niJ  rfff'i J,  Mi  ■«(  (Jof ii^  (myfr,  o^  ntfui^  ml*  Ut  mat 
HitlKral  «■.(  ifrrint  arapr.     Tlrrc  u  on  irir  c/ rtrwifjr  and  iinl/if|r 

tiinnhm  i/ohb  *iiid.  7Vn  ii  grrtit  rrcanry  imif  wrtuWruiitiMW  ■ 
r*f  (f^,  tlf  Uhirnittau  ITK  admirahU,  amd  Utrr  it  a  lunAr  n  (k 
■rfi'miiflwiW'  irAirA  pn^Ar  nhram  Mr  rhimn  uiM  itltnl  n  Ja)i  Itf 
h-xt  ifvini.  Thu  il-in  cfllii  Ihv  Arrlir  CVwun  will  hmg  mun  «■  o^ 
rtr  iK^  pivrTfiii  BfrktUTtn't  itBTin, «  ir  unnWy  Jamti  la  U  it 

Hm  Auhibiivninliv  of  a  SdikU  Bov.  By  the  Author  of"  School 

I>>7*>ltlauiihiirtl.'     Fcqi.  »<«.  cl^k.  .M. 

j4iH  iwr  rrorfy. 
Alwjn  Msrton.hil  )<rh«>l  ■■<!  hi>  BrtuxiirrlliiWL     fit. 
BtuUB  UniiK>;  u.  Uh  u  >  Toui't.    Uj  the  Rcr.  C.  J.  Atkiua.  St. 
The  Story  i-f  n  Bnil  IVij— nut  ■  rrry  B«<l  Boy.     By  Thomu 


,B.wllhlllojl 

Thp  AVillinm  Henry  Letb-re.    By  Mrs.  Dial.     With 


uneat  the  Nciiih   und   Smlh   Amfrican    Indians.     Bj 

^r  Culin.    And  I.ut  Itumbln  ■mmpt  Ihs  Indiiu  biTtai]  rka 

Ito-kr  MMntaiu  ud  Ihe  Andn.    Wilh  naiunai  IJluntiou  bf  Iba 
AattasT.    3  i-oli.  imill  r»l  «vd.  (<.  r«h.  iLoiti  HtiK. 

■■^«  ndmirnhli-  Imi.fiill  ••/ turful  infermatmit,  rrapt  vp  iit  ttonW 
pmiurrlu  nrf.ip^.-rf  Id  rinuc  fAr  inHioiiinriui  mf  MUmniMe  tin  curiaaty  tf 
tmyl  RKiTgirll.     Tu  romrurt  n  Aoii  nilh  •  Sutiium  Crmtac,'  amd  ti  My 
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rhe  Voyage  of  the  Constance ;  a  tale  of  the  Polar  Seas.  By 
Maiy  GUJiea.    With  8  Illnstrations  bj  Charlet  Keene.    Fcap.  8f.  6c<.  - 

>ir  Salt  and  Fresh  Water  Tutors ;  a  Story  of  that  Grood  Old 
Time— Oar  School  Days  at  the  Cape.  Edited  hj  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
With  IIlMtrations,  price  85.  6d. 

**  One  of  the  beet  books  of  the  kind  that  the  teaton  has  given  la.     This 
little  book  is  to  be  commended  warmly" — Illnstrated  limes. 

rhe  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Boats.  A  Description  of  erery  Craft 
that  sails  upon  the  waters;  and  how  to  Make,  Ri(r,  and  Sail  Model 
Boats,  by  w.  H.  O.  Kingston,  with  nameroos  Illnstxations  by  £.  Weedoo. 
Second  edition,  enlargea.    Fcap.  8to.  Ss.  fid. 

**  This  weU'icritten^  tcell-urrought  600^."— A  thensnm. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 

Ernest  Bracebridge :  or.  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Sports,    is,  fkL 
The  Fir^  Ships.    A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Lord  Cochrane.    6s. 
The  Cmise  of  the  Frolic.    5«. 
Jack  Bnntline :  the  Life  of  a  Sailor  Boy.    2s. 

What  are  the  Stars  ?  a  Treatise  on  Astronomy  for  the  Younc;. 
By  M.  E.  Storey  Lyle.  Fcap.  8to.  with  nameroos  Alnstrations,  Cloth, 
extra,  gilt  edg^.  ' 

Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Heat :  a  Volume  of  Marvels  of  Science. 
By  Achille  Casin.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Eliha  Rich.  With 
nameroos  Illnstrations.    Fcap.  8to.  price  5s. 

AlsOf  uniform^  same  price. 
Marrels  of  Optics.    By  F.  Marion.    Edited  and  Translated  by  C.  W. 
Qain.    With  70  Illnstrations.    6s. 

Marrels  of  Thnnder  and  Lightning.    By  De  Fonrielle.    Sdited  by  Dr. 
Phtpson.    Fall  of  Illnstrations.    6f. 

Stories  of  the  Great  Prairie.  From  the  Novels  of  J.  F.  Cooper. 
Illostrated.    Brice  6s. 


AlsOt  uniform,  same  price. 
Stories  of  the  Woods,  firom  the  Adventures  of  Leather<>8tocking. 
Stories  of  the  Sea,  from  Cooper's  Naval  Novels. 
The  Voyage  of  the  Constance.    By  Mary  Gillies.    Ss.  dd. 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  Seqnel.    In  I  vol.    3f.  9d, 
'  The  Story  Witbont  an  End.    Translated  by  Sarah  Austin.    2s.  9d. 

Adventures  on  the  Great  Hantin?-Grotmds  of  the  World.  From 
the  Frence  of  Victor  Mennier.  With  additional  matter,  including  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Elephant  Hont,  &c.  With  32  Engravings, 
price  fit. 

**  lUe  book  for  all  boys  in  whom  the  love  of  travel  and  adventure  is 
strong.  They  will  find  here  plenty  to  amuse  them  and  much  to  instruct 
thembesides.^'^Time9. 

Also,  lately  published. 
One  Thoosnnd  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe.  By  John  Macgregor,  MJk.  6s, 
The  Bob  Roy  on  the  Baltic.    By  the  same  Author.   5s. 
Sailing  Alone;  or,  1,500  Miles  Voyage  in  the  Yawl  Rob  Roy.    By  the 

same  Author.    6s. 
Golden  Hair ;  aTale  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  By  Sir  Lascelles  WraxalL  fie. 
Black  Panther  :  a  Boy's  AdTcntares  sonQnfgsl  \}taL«  ^fig^^^i^cBSU  ^n  ^^ 

same  Aatbor.    6s. 
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Jkcob  ftnd  jMnph,  muI  tbc  lesson  of  iktir  Lirea  fur  tlie  Tomur. 

B>  ENha  fiarrOI,  Afllliw  ■{  "Did  Bwdulli  PoekrM,  &t  -     NuKiM 

U(t1<  Bird  iU<l  iiid  LitUe  Bkrd  Blse.    Cabond,  S(. 

CI>iM'>Baiki>rU»S>ucitfef  Aunwll.    &^:  W  oAaarra-.t,  it. 
ChltdT  Pvtan  Fsbln  Bmk.    Cj. ;  w  c^tond.  1j.  u. 
ChildiTnuorrorSliirf  Bnrta.    b. :  or  rolooipd.  Tt.  «W. 
Th>  NnnuT  PI>riB«a    it»  t^oiH.    S>. ;  tf  mlannd.  k. 
AnealotesoflbeQuecnaiidliojalFainilj' of  England.  Collectcid, 
MrtBfred,  ud  rfiiid.  ««■  tbt  iDon  op«i»1  iim  of  Coloni»l  Beaden.  I>» 
J.  QvATize  Uodfiiv.  LL  It  .  P.B.Q.9-,  [>fpat;-?DpvniitfBdMi1  «f  £dDF» 
Uon  for  the  Pravinn  vf  Ualmrio-    Wiih  lkJiiur%Uiri»^    Prirv  Ai. 
Geosniptiv  far  mr  ChQJren.     By  Hn.  Harriet  Beediar  Slowe. 
jUltwef"iriKltTw)1C>(>lii,-Ai>L    AnundudEditadbraBBn- 
UdiLiidr.ud«t)isS[i»llnofUwAaUur«.   Wilb  bbwu^  of  nb   ' 
ILIumtmi*.    Clolli  tim,  ti.  U. 
ChiM's  Play.     Illniitrato!  nith  Sixipcn  dloun-.l  Drawings  by 
-ilh    Ijiir.V    ;.    ■      -       ■.,   ■    ...  i..'.„,^.tb    Indw   piiwr  l.nli.  rev^  e-o. 

Little  Gert; ;  or,  t)iv  First  Prayer,  abridged  and  adiipted  for 
a  BDodt/  tkbiju]  (jjft  B»k,  tnm  "  Tliv  Lamplighter,"    By  ■  l^Aj, 

ijT  Harriet 

BBia.BI   IiBTTBEl,    FXOTION,  ks. 

^^9LD  Town  Folks.     By  the  Author  of  ■'  Uncle  Tom'i 
SifflBJ);       Cabin."    N«w  and  <Cb«pcr  BdithM.    With  FroBIiapitcc  by 

"  Thit  rtory  qiuC  make  itttcay,  at  iliitatf1oprfdictUwtlI,lyittdi- 
trintie  nurtJj- — Tjmo.  "^i  aaraF  of  gnat  fotoer  mid  btantyt  and  umu- 
fAwjl  mm  tluni  a  nurc  fianrl—ta:  mvn  Oat  S  it  inirA  lAcmifirJU 
peoples  reading.  .  .  It  u  nfiwhtd  literary  work,  and  will  vetf  repay  1A£ 

Hitherto  r  a  HoreL    By  tbe  Author  of  "  The  Oajworthyi,"  &c 

Xjongleat:  a  Novel    By  Elleray  l^ko.    3  vol*.  po«t  Bto. 
DaTid  Lloyd't  Last  Will.    By  Hesba  Stretton.    S  t61b.  poM  Bto. 
Loma  Doone.     A  namance  of  Exmoor.    By  B.  D.  Blackmore. 

"  OaUauiallji  rtfwuU  iaa/!Aile$l  cfSniirtiuiBeU.—SfeetMt<w, 
The  Log  of  my  Leisure  Honri :  «  Slory  of  Real  Life.     By  an 
Old  &lor.    S  voli.  poat  Bvn.  Ml. 
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Phe  Book  of  the  Sonnet  5  being  Selections,  with  an  Eeny  <>n 
Sonnets  and  Sonneteers.  By  the  late  Leish  Hunt,  Edited,  firom  th« 
onginal  MS.  with  Additions,  bj  8.  Adams  Lee.    3  toIs.  price  18tf. 

l^yra  Sacra  Americana:    Gems  of  American  Poetry,  selected 

with  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches  by  C.  D.  CleveUnd,  D.D.,  Author 
of  the  **  Milton  Concordance."    18mo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges.    Price  4s.  (kL 

i^oems  of  the  Inner  Life.  Selected  chiefly  from  modern  Authors, 
by  permission.    Small  pMt  8vo.  6s. ',  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

Snglish  and  Scotch    Ballads,  &c.      An  extensive  Collection. 

With  Notices  of  the  kindred  Ballads  of  other  NaUons.    Edited  by  F.  J. 
Child.    8  vols.  fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each 

Lyrical  Pieces,  Secular  and  Sacred,  from  the  Home  Circle  of  a 
Country  Parsonage.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Abner  W.  Brown,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Gretton,  Northamptonshire,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborongh.  With 
numerous  Illustrative  Vignettes,  and  with  Arehvological  and  other 
Notes.    Crown  8to.  bevelled  boards,  price  8s.  6d. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  LL.D.  Popular  Edition,  Is.  IUli|rated  Edition,  choicely 
printed,  cloth  extra,  Us. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Author  of  **  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table."  Cheap  Edition, 
fcap.  3s.  &/. ' 

Bee-keeping.  By  "  The  Times  "  Bee-master.  Small  post  Syo. 
numerous  illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

Ihe  Blackbird  of  Baden,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Robert 
Black,  M.A.    Price  Gs. 

"  A  pUoMtit  book,  deserving  honest  prwise.'*— Athen»um.  ••  Furnishes 
a  few  hows  of  genuinely  pleasant  rwreaf  ion.*'— Star.  •*  It  is  ttnguestion- 
aJble  that  whether  Mr.  Bkick  writes  a  dismal  tale  or  a  bright  one,  hepoS' 
sesses  the  art  of  story-telling" — Daily  News. 

[^ueer  Little  People.     By  the  Authir  of  <'  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin." 
Feap.    Is.    Also  by  the  same  Atdhor, 
The  Little  Foxes  that  Spoil  the  Grapes,  Is. 
House  and  Home  Papers,  Is. 

The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island,  Illustrated  by  Gilbert,  fit. 
The  Minister's  W^ioing.    Illustrated  by  Phis,  6s. 

The  Story  of  Four  Little  -Women :  Meg,  Joe,  Beth,  and  Amy. 
By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    With  Illustrations.*    I6mo,  cloth  8s.  6tf. 

**  A  bright,  dteerful,  healthy  story— with  a  tinge  of  thoughtful  pnwity 
about  it  which  reminds  one  of  John  Bunyan,  Afeg  going  to  Vamty  Fhtr 
is  a  chapter  written  with  great  devemess  and  a  pleasant  hufnour.** — 
Guardian. 

Also,  Entertaining  Stories  for  Young  Ladies,  3s.  6d.  eacht  cloth,  giU  edges, 

Helen  Felton's  Question :  a  Book  for  Girls.    By  Agnes  Wylde. 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.    By  Mrs.  D.  T.  Whitney.    SeTenth  thousand. 

The  Gayvrorthys.     By  the  same  Author.    Third  I:«dition.* 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Ooldthwaite's  Life.    By  the  same  Author. 

The  Masque  at  Ludlow.     By  the  Author  of  **  Marr  Powell." 

Miss  Biddy  Frobisher :  a  Salt  Water  Story.    By  the  same  Author. 

Selviu^gio;  a  Story  of  Italy.  By  the  same  Author.   New  Edition. 

The  Journal  of  a  Waiting  Gentlewoman.  By  a  new  Author.  Ne'K  Ci^l^&N^ 

The  Shady  Side  and  the  Sonny  Bide.    Two  T«\ea  ol  ^«r«  ^u^vdl^ 
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